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THE INDIAN ANTIQUAEY. 


A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


PBEFATORY. 


T TjDGINO from many privnto communico- 
tiniis rcofM vcd from all jmrtsof India, it would 
oiiiM'nr Hint such n journal as the Indian Anti- 
^fM/'^wasiniieh wanted ; and if it is considered that 
almost every lirniich of scieiii iiii; research |)os.sc8se8, 
not merely the transactions of Koeicties specially 
dev«)ted to its ciiltnro, hut also weehl^, monthly, 
and (|uarttM'ly jonrnuls, jaihlishii^^ all sorts of 
infoniintioiiyfor all classes of readers; it is surely 
not too much to expert that Imlinn Hemurh' 
Hhoiild lie of siitVu’iunt interest to Kunipeans 
resident in India, or intere.sted in it and to in- 
Udlij'ent and educated natives of the country, to 
sup]V)rt <ine. journal devoted to its promotion. 
The KCii[ie of this will he ns wide ns possible— 
nddrcKsing the general reader with iiiffirmatioii 
on Manners and Customs, Arts, Mythology, 
Feasts, Festival.'* ami Hites, Anticpiilics and 
History,— ill which everyone, in any way con- 
nected with the country, ought to feel an intel- 
ligent intere.«t,— aiid,-nt the same time, it is 
intimded to bo a medium of communication be- 
tween Archwologists in the East and the West. 
Its Correspondence colnmns will affonl ample 
op|)ortuuity for the amicable discussion of many 
(picstioiis, on which more information is yet re- 
quired before any fixed opinion can bo formed, 
and for propounding Quenea on all matters fairly 
wHliiii' the domain of Oriental ReseoKh. By 
pri'soiitiiig its renders with abstract oftho moat 
recent researches of aapana in Imlia, Europe 
and America, and by its trandatu^s from 
German, French, and other European limgnagea 
—it will make fully acccasiblo tothemony Native 


Scholars, unacquainted with these languages, 
tlie latest results arrived at by the greatest 
continental scholars. It will bo the aim of 
the Indian Antiquary to sni>plemcnt the Jour- 
nals of the various Asiatic Societies by direct- 
ing the attention of its readers to the best 
articles in each, and snpiilying a variety of such 
articles, notes, and memoranda as never find 
their way to the [siges of these imblications. 

Among the many subjects wo wish and hope 
to sec discussed, we may enumerate — ^Architec- 
tural mid other Lithic remains— of tlio extent 
and variety of which, in India, the world is only 
beginning to form d vague idea. And as at- 
tention has been Bpe<*ially directeil to thisbrancli 
of late years, and Govenimcnt has at last very 
properiy responde to the demand for an Archeo- 
logical Survey, wo may hope to aid it by the 
earl) publication of all the information respect- 
ing its progress and discoveries commnnicated 
tp us by its officers, and aid it by iiifonnation 
respecting localities and remains as yet but 
imperfectly known. Then there ore old Nativo 
Eiigiiiecringworks of no small interest— of which, 
scarcely one satisfactory account of a single 
work has yet appeared in type. Local legends 
and- Folklore, Proverhs and Songs, ore subjects 
at every one's door who can s^icak a vemocnlar 
tongne, and, besides tlieir intrinsic interest, they 
often died a most instmetive light on the habits 
of thought of the people. ^Hien ready to go 
to poss, we have had the pleasure of receiving 
u contvilKitioii to tiAs department that wo feel 
, sure ali our readerr will welcome , with delight. 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


[Jamvaiit 5, 1872. 


Whose is tlie iiiiibrona, smelling of wine, bril- 
liant in wrath.” The remaining part of the 

line ari^ Ijft “canopied with a 

cloud of bees,” is clear enough. 

If it bo objected th.*it the context and general 
sense of the passage will generally decide which 
of Bcreral possible ways is the right one, I am 
constrained to reply, that those rhapsodical old 
authors are often so very vagne tliat little help 
can, m most instances, be. obtained from the con- 
text. Their versos were, especially in the ease 
' of bards like Chaud, meant to he sung, and the 
tone and gestures of the singer were relied ninm 
to express the meaning as much as, if nut mure 
than, the strict graniniaiical constriictiun of the 
words. Ghand’s epic is in the main histnrical, 
thoiigh'oftcn extravagantly le.goinlary and ]iyj[>er- 
bolical. In his tamer passages some connected 
sense may be traced, but when ho soars into 
religions or descriptive altitudes, one may say of 
him with Bassanio ■ < Iratinnu speaks an in Unite 

deal of nothing, more, than any man in all V’eiiice. 
His reasons arc as two grains of wheat hid tii 
two bushels of chalF ; you shall seek ail day ere 
}''ou find them, and when you have them, they 
arc not worth the senivh,” 

It is still worse when we come to purely i‘*> 
liglous or qiinsi-philosophical poems like Kabir’s 
Reklitas, where there is no regular narrative *»r 
chniii of events to gnnh.' ii'j. in such csises tlie 
luckless translator luiinders in deep mire with no 
landmarks by which to direct his course 

The value of this Old Hindi literature CimsiNt-^, 
to my mind, nlmo.st enlirely in the asi^istance it 
renders to philology: for pnrimses of philosophy, 
history, or anything else, it is not of much worth. 

Secondly, even if the task of dividing the 
words rightly be at last .achieved, tout bten ////«; 
mal ; leaving only one or two doubtful places to 
be settled hereafter, the translator’s troubles 
li.avo after all only begun. The language of all 
but the most modern of these jioets is in a tran- 
sitional stage. 

Sanskrit and the Prakrits arc, as every one 
knows, purely inil^ional languages, while the 
mudem vcmaciiinrs are all mure or less analytical. 
In the Indo- Aryan, as . in the Piiropcnn cognate 
groups, a time came when the case and tense- 
endings of the old synthetical system had be- 
come io abraded and oorrnpted Hint they no 
longef cnfilccd to distiiiguisli clearly the relations 
between words in a sentence. After » timv si 
reiOodj was nucoiiscioiisly found for tliis difii- 


ctilly ill the introduction of particles, pro- or 
l>ost-positiQiis, and auxiliaries, whose use consti- 
tutes the distinguishing characteristic of the 
analytical stage. But between the decay of the 
old and the rise of the new system, tlioro inter- 
venes a period of the greatest . obsc'urity, and it 
is nnfortnn.'itcly just at this period, both in 
India and in Kurope. that modern literature 
takes its rise. This period in Europe is ocenpied 
by thoTroiivircs and Troiihadonrs, of the tongues 
of 0/7 and Oc, by the Jnglnrs of ISpnin, the 
Mmnesilngcrof Germany and the like, and occurs, 
historically, from the iwoirth to the fourteenth 
century. Ill Ciermany, (where however the svn- 
Ihelienl system never snflered so much decay as 
in' other countries,) tlio rise to ])ower of tiic 
Swabian dynasty in the pervni i»f Konrad III. 
in ll:{8 A. 1). marks the euinmeneemenl. .'.s 
W’alther von di-r Vugolweide llic Nilie- 

hingonlied. and Wt-ItVam von Esehilbaeh iiuirk 
the xenith, and a host of ininur writers the de- 
cay of lliis brillianr period. AlmusL exactly 
Cull tompuraii eons 'vith rhese wriier*.-. ;is .u* 
withthcn.lm*‘leif:*.lngl.n•■^, who« rote tbi* ituniaiie* 
of the CM ill J^pain, are om- early ils.i.li piM-i'--. 
and their language is in the iume ir.ansitinaal 
ami undefineil staue, ns that uf Iheir Kiiripi'.-ni 
eompeers. ll is mark. - I l-y a great ■l aivity. .ii 
tiine.s by a total Hl'>enoe, of what Hie. (leiniaii'i 
call I'Vr6u///a??//sieo,v/ 1 *, and by a geie '-.il i'ev.!**' I, 
ami capricious nnV-U'i* of t ease- end, -i i\ (In* 
verb and en.sc-emlings in i};e imnii. It 
with nrchaisin.i which arc only to l e vi n.b-i' d at 
all intelligible by the tediuu.s “i. in.; • !•? 

to all but experts in phihdu'-ry, i f / -'ipmi 

by reversing the order of phum;iii' ci-jnipii .e, aud. 
so tracing them back to >oine known San-'Ui ii w<ird. 

But here occurs Linotlier didieiilty. Sam kiil. 
a.s a langiingo, does no! coim- (Iiu wind- f^ronnd 
of Aryan speech. Many old Ary.nii wurds re- 
mained in nsc aniniig the lower order'- but were 
never admitted into literary comjiosition, either 
because they were stigmatized as vulgar, or be- 
cause Brsihmanical literature, oonfine/l to religion, 
pliilo.sophy and ritmil, had no need of them. The 
Hindi ]ioets, however, receiving Hiieli wrirds Piw 
kritixed by lapse of time, from their fathers, 
make no scnijilc of using them, and if, as often 
happens, they arc no longer in use in modern 
times, their meaning is excessively diflienK of 
discover}', because neither the ancient h^auskrit 
lior the modern Hindi aflbrd any clue to their 
•rigiii or sense. 

To illustrate this iioiiit, 1 will hero give the 
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THE AP.\8TAMBA SUTUa. 


iirtit few lines ofFarailisi! Lost, firat in MiltouV 
(•wn wonls, ami ilien in sucIl a fonii of old Eng- 
lish ns shnll boar the same relaiiou to the real 
words, as Chniid’s style bears to uiodeni Hindi, 
and 1 will thou leave the impartial render to 
jiulircof the difficulty of the task. 

X.Milton's own iro/'ds. 

()f mnnV Tint (li«obcdiKni:c, aud the fruit 
Of Uuit fiirbiddcu tree, vrhoec inorinl tiiMto 
Jlmuf^ht death into the world, and all our woo, 

With loi>M tif I'Idcn, till one ((n'atcr .Wiiii 
Uchtorr' iiM, nnd rcpiintbc blisiMful eout, 

Sine, licaveuly Miiw ! &o. 

2.77<« in “ Chmuieiitiue" Enylinh, 

llannasro -* uferb ymoHAiulsu west ma 

ThacauiialeafcdtreowbwAbanfa''byrigues 

XamdetlictoearedeaiKlcAliirowii.'i 

MitcilcnGffirewyTdancranagrcntrainan 

UiiilicilsUitlielgewyriwMCeadigH'lilu 

isiegwithheavenlicmii^c. 

The roailcr may well ask for an explanation 
of No. 2. All I have done is to put Milton’s 
lines into elevcnth-oontiiry English— the English 
s])okcn at the time of Clnmd — and to iii.*ike the 
rosemlihincn to the * Chaiidesqno * stylo still more 
cfmiplclo, I have written all the wonls in one, 
and have inserted here and there a word of a 
still older period, eitlior from the old High 
(fforman, or from the Mll^so-Gothic of Ullilns 
such as siggwitli,” The high Gcnnan wonls 
ri»pro>*i’nl those words in Cliimd which are doriv- 
tii Irnni lost Aryan roots, and the Mmso-Gothic 
pure Sanskrit 1 a i s:i m n s, sneh ns are to be found 
in bis writings. J have insLM'tod an f or nu n bore 
nnd tlion* to imitate Chand's habit of inserting 
snob vowels needlessly, and I have omitted tht'in 
in one op two places where they ought to be 
fomid, just as lie. does. Espreially, to make an 
exact parnllol, in nine out of ten cases all iii- 
llexioii'' have been di>iiensed with, botli in noun 
and verb, and 1 liavc used the rarest words to he 
found in English works of that century, in pre- 


ference to the sim]»ler and coiiiiiioner. With 
this explanation, the ordinary English render will 
have, of course, no difficulty in decinhering my 
translation. If he should. find any difficulty in 
this, a specimen from his own language, he will 
perhaps not be too ready to bi-lievo in the easy 
and trifling nature of siniilnr work in a foreign 
hiiigiiagc like Hindi. 

Ill conclnsion, to show that I have not over- 
drawn the picture, I append a short extract from 
Cliaiid in his own words, and a translation of the 
same into onliiiary iiiodern Hindi. The extract 
selected is not by any means so difficult as sninc 
others, the exact rendering of which I must con- 
fess to being still in doubt about, and which tho 
randits and Bliats have given up ns unintelli- 
gible long ago. 

1. Chnml 6 own worfla , — 

^li 

I f5rJ}tFreN»*rERTr* 

2. Mudtm llintU (/•anslufion , — 

^ ^ 1 

qrrt 5ri>r srtk ^ ir?T st^ii ^ 

imr Ir I fSm 

^ osTT ^ tpr ^ 

^ T? »i inw^r ^ 

^ II fSlRiT ET ^ ^ 

*TpSr l.i 

Balaaot'e, Dec, 2, l^<7l. 


THE AFaSTAMBA SUTRA OF THE BLACK YAJUR VEDA, 

AND TIIK i*iiMMKNTARIF.8 Ao. DULOMGIHH TO IT, 

IIY .\. i\ m iSNKLL, M.R.A.S.. Ac. 


The most important ])Grhaps, tlioiigh not iho 
oldest of the Black Ynjnr Veda Siitras is the 
one attribiitctl to A pasta mho. The first 
three yu'cifAfios which describe the DnrKlinnnd 
I’urnamiCsa sacrifices are not uncommon in 
»'>onthcrn India, and there are a few inuniiscripts 
which contain liftecn nr Hixteeii pnii'Aiiciii, but it 
is ouly after several years of search I have been 


able to find a complete manuscript, and to tktt* 
certain for certain that the whole work contains 
tliirty prushinn*, TJiis iiiann.script belongs to a 
Bmhmnii in the Tunjor district, and, as it is 
most likely unique, lAul there is, 1 fear, little 
eliniice of his parting with il or even allowing 
tt copy to he made, an account of the coiileiits 
may be Useful. Fiwhnas 1— 111 describe the 
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Diir8liapAr\iamu8nsiicrilice8,r.lV — VlllyUie 
uiitiation agnyddhcya and rciimmiug liavir- 
y iij iia ritc8; P. IX contuiiis tlio pray a8licUit. 
til for tliosc ceremonies ; P. X-r-XVil describe the 
ri om a sacrifices &c.; P. Will, the Vujapoya 
and llujasdya ; P. XIX, the Hantraiiia^if, 
Kiitliakachiti, and KumycHhti; P. XX, the 
Ashvamedha and Pnriishamedha; P.XXl, 
the Dvudashdha and Mahuvrsitii; P. XXII, 
the Utsargiuum-ayaiia ; and P. XXIll. the 
riattray ana. In Piwhnii XXIV, thereorc thrise 
sections : the PanbituMs^fm (translated by 
Professor MaxMiillcr in the Geniiaii Oriental 
Society’s Jonrnal, IX.), the Pi-aatrUianda' and 
the/Taufml'a. PmxA/ifisXXVand XXVIcontaiu 
the mantras for the grihyii riles, luid P. 
XXVII Goutauis the Grihyataiitrii. Of this 
section Dr. Eggeliiig has an edition iii'hand. Pra-^ 
ahnas XXVIII and XXIX contain tiie Dhar- 
masdtra wl^ich has been edited by. Dr. Buhler 
The last jtraahiia contains the Shulva sVitro. 

The moMiicript described is of the early jiart 
uf the Issit century, and is in the yrantha charac- 
ter. 

To these thirty may be added two 

UK iFC which treat of the Pityimedha &c. and 
iieuiiy agree with purls of the lliravyakeslii 
(Pmahnaa. XXVlTi and XXIX) and Bharad- 
vajaSdtra. In Chauviijappii’s cominentary on 
the A'pnstaiiibii SiUra they are nut mentioned, 
though ill liis introduction he gives the order of 
the chapters as described above, and expressly 
Ktates that the work contains thirty sections^ . 

There arc Meveral cuninientaries on the A'pns- 
taiiiba Shtrii. Uudradiiita was one of the 
earliest who uttenipted tu explain this huge work 
hilt there is every reason to believe that he only 
finished fifteen jtmahnas. K a p a r d is w u in i i 
and D 11 r V :i s v a ni i n most probably coniiiientef . 


on the first twenty-four pms/oms, and Kasika 
Rama has annotated the work of the lust. 
Gurndevasvumiri is also said to have written 
on this stiti'ii (v. liluxMiiller As. Sue. Jour, 
p. 3HU note), but 1 have not seen his work. 
Ill the fourteenth cohtiiry Chaniidappa wrote 
a very diffusive commentary, but I have only 
seen the first three sections. There is also a 
conniUMitary by AliQlialawhich appears to be of 
the seventeenth century. Haradatta Mishra 
explained the XXVth, XXVlth, XXVllI^li, 
and XXIXth, sections, and on the hist two there 
seems to have been another coiiimcntary, ns there 
is a tpiotalion from such a work in the Smyiti- 
chandriku, which I cannot find in luiy copy uf 
Haradatta’s commentary accessible to me. 
There is a comment on P. XX VII by Dursha* 
nary a or Sudarshantirya. Oiip;Woi<i XXX 
tlifre are romnients by KaraviudasYumii'i, 
Kapardnsvamtii, oiid Bundarnraja. As 
1 liavc several good manuscripts of all those 
Works, L hope sometime to bring out an edition 
and translntiun of this interesting section which 
I have long bad nearly ready. Very useful for 
the iiiiilerstandingof the l^hrauta and Gyihya 
(/oii//vf) parts arc the two prayogi. by Tiila- 
vyintauivasiA. The whole of these may, 
1 believe be found, but in fragments, and 
generally very iiieorroctly copied. Fetv Drah- 
luaiis care to get more of the work tlian tboy 
reipiirij for the time, and very few i‘hrntrit/tnt are 
graiiiiinirians, nr well acquainted with iiiiKlerii 
Sanskrit. As there is very little cliaiice that 
it will be ever [lossible to bring out an edition 
of tlic whole of this imnioiise aiUru, it is satis- 
facti>ry to be able u> add that it does not appear 
to -difler materially from the Katyuyana 
•Sutra eilited by Dr. Weber. 

'fithjtjr, aVov. 187J 


A LEGEND OP SERPENT WORSHIP. 

Ficom IIIIAUNAUAU IN KATIIlAW.^p. 


Tiikrk was once it king who had seven wiv.c|i, 
if whom six were favoured but one was disliked 
by him. No mcmlicr of her father's family 
being alive, she was obliged to take such ffmd 
as was given her by her iiiotlicr-iii-law and 
(ienUu Jttluhii* This poor creaturo wascoutont 
til tokb the. refuse of the flood left by tbe oilnw 
members of the family. One day wlnni all the 


uthiM's cooked and ale L/iir (rice boiled in milk) 
she longcnl to have some of it, but alas ! wlieiice 
could .shir hope to obtain it ? She took all the 
cooking puts, which were given her to wash, to 
tlic rivirr, iinil scra|»iiig out what adhered to 
their sides, she collected it all into one iwi and 
then went to bn tlic. Meanwhile a NAyw^ 
(female snake) coining out of its mfadd (or 


« Tlw iDuuiur te9Uiu''f wifD ffcrint to an €i>lvr lir '■ bar’s wife,— who, In tnnii itjmoM i« uiaionNr. 
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burrow) dose hy tlie river, ate up nil that wn^i 
ill tlio jK)t, mill oiiteriiiK her liole sat there re- | 
Holved to bite the ivoiniin if she should curse 
lior, but not otherwise. The woninii returned 
to the spot, anil iiiidiiig tlie [lot empty cxdaimed 
“ May the stomach of the cater be coolwl !” 
Ilcariug these words the Xaijan coining out of 
her hole said Well done ! I now regard you 
as my daughter, and as you are iiregnant nt 
present, go and iiifonu the members of your 
family to jierform the Shmnant (pregnancy) 
ceremonies, and tell them that the 
fdld* and j)ehidMnm\ presents will be sent from 
your parents* house. The htnkotai'i (the letter 
inviting the guests to the festive meeting) you 
should tie to this A*l:aild tree near the mjada** 
Hearing these wonts she returned and spoke as 
she had been told, asking the members of the 
family to write kaHl'uUtrh to her brothers that 
she might send them to them. At these wonls 
they were all surjiriseil and began to laugh nt 
her; but at length they wrote a and 

gave it to her. This she took and tied to the 
A*huld tree. Next day the young of the Xdyan 
assuming human form, came to the village attend* 
ed with music. An escort from the king went 
out to receive them ; and they gave large pcAm* 
umni to their adopted sister, and to other mem- 
bers of her father-in-law's family ; while their 
sister had previously arranged to have two 
earthen ])ots (kumhu) filled with milk and placed 
ill a room for them to drink. Next day they 
took their sister home with them to be confin- 
ed. When she reached the burrow the snake 
who was sitting outside took her in. At first she 
was much afraid, but when she found that there 
were I n-ge drawing-rooms and halls inside, she 
was delighted. There she gave birth to her child 
and was well treated during the nionth-aiid-half. 
Aftci-wards the time for the Xdffa^ to bear young 
arrived, and the lady was told to hold a lamp 
beside her. This she did, but was rather frighten- 
ed, so that her hand shook a little, and the 


consequence was that tin* Xdfjan as usual 
devoured her oflfspring ex<\]it two wliioli were 
left half eaten, whence they were calleil 
KMiit/id and lidmhd. The Nagda after this 
gave the queen presents of gidd toys, and many 
other things to carry to her house, and said to 
her, “ here is yoiir father '‘itting, put your hand 
into his nioiilh" : she was petrified with four, 
hilt at length tlinist her left and half her right 
arm int<) his iiiontli, when both her arms 
wcrecovereil with gold (bangles). Now 

KdmUd and Jidndtd asktsl their mother to bite 
her who called them by sin h names, bi't they 
were refused. The queen then rctnnioi- lO her 
father-in-law’s house, where she was greatly 
honoured beraii.se of her wealth. One day, 
however, her mothcr-iii-law, seeing her send for 
milk from the bazar for her baby, said taniit- 
ingly — “ Why don't you get cows from your 
parent's house.” Hearing this she went 
to the -‘I'il-tff/ft-trec and began to ciy. Slie 
was heard by the Xdgna who came out and 
askcNl her what was the matter with her 
that she ivept. She related what has been 
stiitetl, and the Xdgan said go home and get 
a large yard made and it shall be filleil with 
cows and ImHaloes.'* This excited the envy of 
the snake brothers Khdndid and and 

tlicy resolved to lie in wait, the one in the 
jMiiiem (where tlie water-vessels stand) and the 
other ill the kitchen, that they might bite her 
as she passed. Now it happened as she went to 
fill a kahhgn with water that she struck her 
foot against the door step,- wlion she exclaimed 
may my KhdutUd and lidndid be safe and 
sound? — they who arc brothers to her who 
has no brothers.” Rhe again repeated the 
same wonls in the kitchen. At this the 
brotliers were greatly pleased with her, and 
next day they gave her many presents ami 
took their way homo, and the queen passed 
the rest of her life in happiness and onjoy- 
nient. J. B. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF TIIE DARDS. 

[Rc/nr/ jTHxrt of Di\ Leitnei^s furthcoming work — Part JII. of “ DaraiManf’\ 
(«.)— AMUSEMENTS. 


Tiik Chaiighan Bazi, or Hockey-on-horsehack^ 
so popular everywhere north of Kashmir, and 
which is called Polo by the Baltis and Ladakis, 
who both play it to perfection and in a manner 
whkdi I shall desribc elsewhere, is also well known 

• PiWBBta fknp tliswlto's tether lor hirchlld. 


to theGliilgiti and Astori sub-divisions of the 
Shina people. On great general holydays as 
well as on any special occasion of* ri’joieziig, 
the ptnqile meet on those grounds, whicli 
ore mostly near tlie larger villages, and pursue 

i From thewlfO^s tether to her hubmd and hiiiteiiillr 
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the game with great excitement and at the 
risk of casnoltioa. The first day I was 
at Astor, I had the greatest difficulty in restor- 
iag to his senses a youth of the name of Rustem 
Ali who, like a famous player of the same name 
at Mardo, was passionately fond of the gome, 
and had been tlirown from his horse. The place 
of meeting near Astor is cailod the 'Idgah. 
The game is called Topi in Astor, and the 
gfonnds for playing it are called Huajaban. At 
Ohfigit the gome is called Bulla, and the place 
Shawabak. The hitter names are eyidenily of 
Tibetan origin. 

The people are also very fohd of target proe- 
iioe, shooting with bows, which they use dex- 
teronsiy, bnt in which they do not exeel the 
people of Nagyr and Hunio. Game is moch 
stalked during tlie winter. At Astor any game 
diot on the three prluciiNii hills — T sMomo, 
a high hill opposite the fort, Dmideldhi and 
^«Adloho^— belongs to the Nawdb* of Astor 
(the sportsman receiving only the head, legs 
and a haunch) or to his representive, now tiic 
Tahsildar Mnnshi Roxi Khan. At Qhilgit 
everybody claims what he may have shot, but 
it isGusUmiary for the Nnwdb tq receive some 
slioreof it. Men ora especially appointed to 
watch and track gome, and when they discover 
their whoreabonts notice is sent to the villages 
ftom which imrties issue, accompanied by musi- 
cioiis, and surround the game. Early in tlie 
morning, when the Ldbo” dawns, themnsiciaus 
begui to play and a great noise is made, which 
frightens the game into the several directions 
whero the sportsmen are placed. 

The guns are matchlocks mid ore called hi 
QhOgiti tMfmak and iu Astor tumak. At 
Qhilgit they maiinfnctiire thegaiisthcmsdvesor 
reeeive them from Bndnklishau. The balls have 
only a light coating fif lead, the iuskle generally 
being a stone. The people of Ilanza and 

Nagyr hivarialily place their gnus on iittio 
wooden pegs, which are iicriiiaiiently fixed to tlio 
gun mid ore ctdled deyosa The guns are 
nmdi lighter than those maiinfactiired elsewhere, 
muck diorter, and curry much omallcr bullets 
than the matoldovk of the MahdnSja's troops. 
Thny oony very moch farther thmi any Aatire 
Indian gnu, and are fired with alnioBt nnnerriiig 
riraocy. For "small shot” little stones of any 
rimpa -«^he longest mid oval ones being imfSerr- 


ed — are used. Tliero is one kind of stone espe- 
oially which is much used for that purpose ; 
it is called " Balosh Batt,” which is found 
in Haiusa, Nsgyr, Sknrdo, and near the Z)s- 
mtiklden hill already noticed, at a village call* 
ed Paroshmghi near Astor. It is a very 
soft stone, and largo cooking utensils are cat 
out from it, whence the name, " lialdsh” 
kettle " batt” stone,— << Baldsh Batt.” The 
stone is ent out with a cliisel and hammer ; the 
former is culled " Gutt*’ in Astori mid " Giikk,” 
in Ghilghiti ; tlio hammer " to4” and " tot 
shdng,” and in Gliilgiti " samdeuu.” The gun* 
powder is inaunfactured by the people them* 
selves.* 

The people also play at backgammon, [call- 
ed in Astori PaUhus, mid Takt in Ghilgiti,] with 
dice [oallod in Astori and also in Ghilgiti 
ML2 

Fighting with iron wristbands is confined to 
the Cliildsi woiiicii, who bring them ovci their 
fists, which they are said to use with etfect. 

The people ore also fond of wrestling, of but- 
ting coeli other whilst lio^tpiiig i^c.* 

To pluy tlio Jew’s liurp is considered merito- 
rious, as King Uavul played it. All other music 
good Musttlumiis are Idd to avoid. 

The " Hitara'* [the Kasti^ru Guitar] is .<^ald to 
bo iiiiieli played in \'a.ssrii, the people of which 
coniitry, as well as of llniixa and Nagyr 
excel in dninring, singing and playing. After 
them come the Gliilgitis, then the A<toiis, 
Chilasis Ac. Thu jienple of \ngyr are a 
^iiiimrativuiy iiiilil ran- They cany on gnld- 
wusliing, which is constantly interrupted hy 
kidnapping parlic^r from the opposite iliiiixn. 
The Iniignage of Nagyr and Vasseii is the 
Non-Aryan Khujiiiin, and no iiflinity between 
that language, and any other has yet been traced. 
The Kagyris are mostly Shiahs. They are short 
and stout,- and fairer than the people of Iliinxa 
[the Kiinjntis] who are descriheil as " tall 
skeletons,’* and ore desperate rubbers. The 
Kagyris nuderstand Tiheluu, Persian and llindn- 
staiii. BiulakliHliaii mcrclimits are the only ones 
wko con travel with perfect safety though 
Yioseu, Chitral mid Huiuso. 

JkuuiM full into two main Divisions : slow 
or ** Ddti Uorip^iBi Slow liiritrument, mid qniek 
" Dunni Harip,” ^ Quick Instrument. The 

ftsiuiit imi It.iifier OlvlillBf tha wbiSe Intniiii simI • half psrU 

to SlVIl i yf I ui MUl. mill 1 nf y.lli Jana 
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Ya8S6ii| Nogjr and Hnnw people dance quickest; 
then conio tlio Oliilgitis ; then the Astons ; 
ili«i the Baltis, and slowest of all are thn 
Ladakitf. 

Wlicn all join in tho dance, clioer or sing with 
gesticulations, the dance or recitative w called 
thapnatt” in Ghilgiti, and “ biiird” in Astori. 
When tliere is a solo dance it is called “ ndtt** 
ill Ohilgiti, and nott” in Astori. Cheering is 
called “ halamoidi” in Ghilgiti, and “ holauuisli** 
in Astori. Clapping of hands is called « tea.” 
Cries of “ Yd, Yil dca ; tea thed. Hid Hid dca ; 
Ilalamdsh tiled; shabdsli” accompany the perfor- 
mances. 

There are several kinds of Dances. The Pm- 
iulki Hate is danced by ten or twelve people 
ranging themselves behind tho bride as soon as 
she reaches the bridegroom’s house. This cus- 
tom is observed at Astor. In this dance men 
swing about sticks, or whatever they niayhapiien 
to hold ill their hands. 

The liuiv natt is a dunce perfonned on the Nao 
holyduy, in which both men aud women engage — 
the women foiiiiiiig a ring round the central group 
of dancers, which is coniiKiscd of men. This 
donee is called Tappnate at Ghilgit. In Darcyl 
there is a dance in which tho dancers wield 
swonls and engage in a mimic light. This dance 
till* Ghilgit is and Astoris cull the Dnrelv aa/c,l)nt 
what it is culled by the Darcylis thumsoivos I do 
lot know. 

The mantle dunce is railed Gvja lutt, in this 
popular dance the dancer thi'uws liis cloth over j 
liis I'xti'iidefl arm. 

When I sent a man round with a drum in- 
viting all tho Daiils that were to bo fuinnl at 
Ghilgit to a festival, a large ninnber of men ap- 
lieared, much to the surprize of the invading 
Dfigras, who thought that they had run to the 
hills. A few sheep were roasted fur their bene- 
fit ; bread and fruit were also given them, and 
when I thought they were getting into good 
hnmour, 1 proposed that they should sing. 
Musicians had been procured with great difli- 
cnlty, and after some demur, tho Gliiigitis sung 
and danccil. At lii st, only one at a t line danced, 
taking his sleeve well over liis arm so ;is to let 
it fall over, and then moving it up and down 
occonliiig to the eadoucc of the iiiii-ie. The 
niovcmients wero, at first, slow, uin* liaiitl hang- 
ing down, the other being extcndml with a 
com m anding gestore. Tho left foot appeared 


to ho principally engaged in movingjor rather 
jerking tho body forward. All sorts |>f pae 
eenla were danced ; sometimes a nide limita- 
tioii of tho Indian Niidih; tho hy-stenders 
clapping their hands and crying out Sha- 
hdsh;” one man, a sort of Master of Cere- 
monies, used to mil in and out amongst them, 
braudUhing a stick, with which, in spite of his 
very violent gGstnres,lio only lightly touched tho 
bystanders, and exciting them to cheering by 
repeated calls, which the rest then took up of 
Hid, Hid.” The most cxtraoiil inary dniicc, 
however, was when about twelve men arose to 
dance, of whom six went on ono side and six oii 
the other. Both sides then, moving forwanl, 
jerked out their arms so as to look as if they had 
all crossed swonls, then receded and Icttlieir 
arms drop. Tliis was a war dance, and I was 
told that properly it ought to have been danced 
with swonls, wliieli however, out of suspicion of 
the Dogras, did not seem to bo forth coming. 
They then formed a circle, again separntiH.l, the 
movements becoming more and more violent till 
almost all tho bystamlers joined in the dance, 
shouting like fiends and literally kicking np a 
frightful amount of dust, which, after I had 
m*arly become choked with it;, compelled me to 
retire.* [ may also notice that before a song is 
sung tlio ry til III and melody of i.t arc given in 
“ solo” by some one, for iiistanco,— * 

Dana dang iU\ii(i iiringda 

nfidang danfi, &c., &c., &c 

GO— llKVKUAafi.S, 

Fine corn (about five or six fcersiu, 
weight) is ]iut into a kettle with water and boil- 
ed till it gidssoit, blit not pulpy. It is then 
straiiusl through a cloth, ami the grain rctaincil 
and put into a vessel. Then it is mixed with a 
drug that comes from Ladak which is called 
“Tapps,” ami has a salty taste, hut in my opinion 
is nothing more than hardeiicil dough with which 
some kind of drug is mixed. Jt is necessary that 
“ the marks of four lingers” be impressed upon 
the “ Tapps.” The mark of four fingers” make 
one stick, * two lingers’ miirk fialf a stick, and so 
forth. This is ■i‘a[iei1 mul mixed with the 
corn. The wlmhs is then put into an isirtheii 
jar with a ii.-ii row nerk, after it has ns-eiv- 
cd an iiifiision of an ninoiint of water 
cipial to the propiiilinii .if enrii. The jar is 
put oiu into the sim — if siiininer — fiir twelvo 
1 days, or under the firc|)lacc if in winter— 
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(where a soporato vault is mado for it) for 
the aamo period. The orifico is almost licnucii- 
cally closed witli a skin. After twelve da 3 's the 
jar is opened and contains a drink possessing 
intoxicating qualities. The first infusion is much 
prized, but tlie com receives a second and some- 
times even a thinl supply of water, to bo put 
out again in a similar manner and to jwovido a 
kind of Beer for the consumer. This Beer is 
called M6.*' and is much drunk by the Astoris 
and Chilasis— (the latter aro rather stricter l^lus- 
Bulmons than the other Shina people.) After 
all strength has been taken out of the com 
it is given away asfooilto sheep, &c., which they 
find cxcecilingly nourishing. 

Tf7nr.*— The Ghilgitis nro great wine-driiikcra, 
though not so much so ns the people of lIunKn. 
In Nagyr little wine is made, Tlie mode of 
preparation of the wine is a simple one. The 
grapes are stamped out by a man who, for- 
tunately before entering into tlie wine press, 
washes his feet and hands. The juice Aows 
into another reservoir, which is first wdl laid 
zonnd with stones, over which a cement is put of 
diolk mixed with sheep-fat which is previously 
heated. The juice is kept in this reservoir ; the 
top is closed, cement being put round tha sides, 
and only in the middle an opening is made over 
which a loose stone is placed. After two or 
three montlisthc reservoir is opened, and the 
wine is used at meaU and festivals. InDarcyl 
(imd notin Ohilgit, as was told .to Vigne,) the 
custom is to sit round the grove of the deceased 
and eat grapes, nuts, and Tshilgdzas (edible 
phie). In Astor (and in Chil&s ?) tlio custom 
is to put a number of Ohi (clarified butter) 
cakes before tlie Mulb, (when the earth has been 
put on the dccoaseil) who, after reading 
prayers over them, distributes them ' to the 
company who arc standing round with their 
caps on. In Gliilgit, three days after the burial, 
bread is generally distributed to the friends and 
acquaintances of the deceased. To return to 
the wine presses, it is to be noticed that no one 
ever interferes with the store of another. 1 
passed several of them on my rood from Cho- 
kerkot onward, but they appeared to have been 
destroyed. Tills brings me to anoUier custom 
whidi all the Dards seem to have of burying pre- 
visions of every kind in cellars that are scooped 
out in the mountains or near their houses, and of 
which they alone have any knowledge. Tlie 


MahdrAja's troops when invaduig Ghilgit often 
suffered severely from want of food, when, un- 
known to them, large stores of graui of every 
kind,-^biitter, ghi,&c., were buried dose to tliem. 
The Ghilgitisandotlier so-called rebds, generally, 
wore well off, knowing where to go for food. 
Even ill subject Astor, it is the custom to lay up 
provisions in this innuucr. On the day of birth 
of any one m that country, it is the custom to 
bury a stock of provisions, which are opened oii 
the day of bctrotlial of the young man and distri- 
buted. The ghi, which by that time turns fright- 
fully sour and (to our taste) unpalatable, and tlie 
colour of which is red, is esteemed n great de- 
licacy, and is said to bring much luck. 

The chalk used for cementing the stones is 
called San batt.** Graites are called “ Jach," 
and arc said, together with wine, to have been 
tlie priiicqial food of Ghazanfar, the Baja of 
Uunza, of whom it is reported that when ho 
heard of the arrival of the first European in 
Astor (probably Vigne) ho fied to a fort called 
Gojal and shut himself up in it with his 
flocks, family and retainers, lie hod been told 
that the European was a great sorcerer, who 
carried an army with him in his tnmks, and who 
had serpents at his command that stretched 
themselves over any river in his way to affonl 
him a passage. 1 found this reputation of Euro- 
pean sorcery of great use, and the wild monn- 
taineers looked with respect and awe on a little 
box which 1 carried with mo, and which contained 
some pictures of clowns and soldiers belonging 
to a small magic lantern. The Ghilgitis consider 
the use of wine as unlawful ; probably it is not 
very long since they have become so religious 
and drink it with remorse. My Ghilgitis told me 
that the Muyuili — a sect living in Uunza, Gojal, 
Yassen and Puny/i— considered the use of wine 
with prayers to bo rather meritorious than other- 
wise. A drunkard is called Mdto.” 

(c.)— BEfiTH CEREMONIES. 

As soon as a diild is born, the father or the 
Mulla repeat the^'bfing* in his ear" Allah 
Akbar” (which an Astori, of tbn name of Mina 
Khan, said was never again repeated in one’s 
life!). Three days after the reading of the 
" bfing” or “ namAz” m Ghilgit, and seven days 
after tliat ceremony in Astor, a large company 
assembles, when the father or grand-father 
of the newborn child gives him a ^^one, or 
the Mulla fixes on name by patting his 
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1ian4 on some word in the Koran wliicli 
may scnro the purpose, or by getting some- 
body else to fix Ills baud at random on 
n' passage or - word . in the Koran. Men and 
women assemble at that nicetmg. There ap- 
pears to be no pvrdah wIiatsocTcr m Dardu land, 
and ilie women are remarkably chaste. The 
little imitation of purdah amongst the Ranis of 
Ghilgit was a mere fashion impdrted from else- 
where. Till the ' child receives a name the 
woman is declared- impnro for the sevon days 
previous to the ceremony. In Ghilgit twenty- 
seven days are allowed to elapse till the woman is 
declared pure. Then the bed and clothes are washed 
and tlio woman is restored to the company of her 
husband ond the visits of her friends. 

Men and women cat together cveiywhere in 
Dardu land. In Astor, raw milk alone cannot be 
drank together with a woman, unless thereby it is 
intended that she should be a sister by faith, and 
come within the prohibited^degrees of relationship. 
Wlieii men drink of the same raw milk they there- 
by swear each other eternal friendship. In 
Ghilgit tliis custom docs not exist, but it w’ill at 
once be perceived that much of what has been 
noted above belongs to Mnsalnian custom ge- 
nerally. When a son is bom great rejoicings 
take place, and in Ghilgit a musket is fired off 
by the father whilst the ** bang” is being read. 

W-MAllRIAOE. 

In Ghilgit innrriago appears to be amoro simple 
ceromony than in Childs and Astor. The father 
of the boy goes to tho father of the girl and ]ire- 
sents him wit.h a knife about foot long, 4 
yanls of clotlr and a pumpkin filled with wine. 
If the father accepts tho present the betrothal is 
arranged. It is generally the fashion that after 
the betrothal, which is named Sheir qatar ?r<ye, 
i,c, ‘‘4 yanls of cloth and a knife he 
lias given, tho pumpkin ho has drunk,” the 
marriage takes place. A hctrothal is inviolable, 
ami is only dissolved by death as far ns the 
woman is concerned. The young man is at liberty 
to disMolvo tho contract. When tlio marriago 
day arrives, the men and women who are 
■ acipiaintcd with the ])artie8 range themselves 
in rows at the house of the bride, the bridegroom, 
with her at his left, sitting together at the cud 
of the row. Tho Miilla then reails tho prayers, 
the ceremony is completed, and playing, dancing 
and drinking begin. -It is considered tho projier 
thing for tho bridegroom's father, if ho belongs 
to the trao Bhfn race, to pay 12 tolas of gold of 
tho value [at Ghilgit] of 15 Rupees Nanoksh^ 


hi, (10 annas each), to tho bride’s father, who, 
however, generally returns it with tho bride, in 
kind— dresses, ornaments, &e., &c. Tlio 12 tolas 
arc not always, or even generally taken in gold, 
but oftener inkind— clothes, provisions and orno* 
nicnts. At Astor tho ceremony seems to be a 
litUc more complicated. There the arrangements 
are managed by third parties,— an agent being 
api)ointeil on cither side. Tho father of the 
young r.inn sends n present of a needle and three 
real ( rod) “ niiings” called “ liijum” in Chilfisi, 
which, if ncce])ted, establishes tho bctrolhnl of 
the parties. Then the father of the bride de- 
mands pro forma 12 tolas, which in Astor and 
Chilus arc worth 24 Rupees of tlic value of ton 
annas each. 

All real Shin people must pay this dowry 
for their wives in money, provisions, or in the 
clothes which the bride’s father may require^ 
Tlie marriage takes place when tho girl reaches 
puberty, or perhaps rather the age when 
she is considered fit to bo married. It may 
be mentioned here in general tenns that 
those features in tho ceremony which remind 
one of Indian customs are undoubtedly of 
Indian origin, introduced into tho country since 
tho occupation of Astor by tho Maharaja’s 
troops. Ghilgit, which is farther off, is less sub- 
ject to such influences, and whatever it may 
have of civilization is indigenous, or moro so 
than is tho case at Astor, the roughness of whoso 
manners is truly Chilusi, whilst its apparent re- 
finement in some things is a foreign importation. 
When tho marriago ceremony conuneiiccs the 
young man, accompanied by twelve of his friends 
and by musicians, sits in front of the girl's house. 
The mother of the girl brings out bread and 
ghi-cakes on plates, which she places before tho 
bridegroom, round whom she goes three times 
caressing him and finally kissing his hand. The 
bridegroom then sends her back with a present 
of a few rnpees or tolas in the emptied plates. 
Then, after some time, as tlio evening draws on, 
tho agent of tho father of tho boy sends to say 
that it is time that the ceremony should com- 
mence. Tho mother of tho bride then stands in 
the dnor-way of her house with a few other plate- 
fuls of cakes and bread, and the young man 
accompanied by his bridesman (“ Shundrr” in 
Astori and ” Bhamadcrr” in Ghilgiti,) enters 
thchonsi*. At his njiproaeh the girl, who also 
has her particular friend, the ” Shaneroy” in 
Astori, and Shamadoroy” in Ghilgiti, risesi 
The boy is seated atherrighi, but both in Astor 
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uid ill Qhilgit. It is considered indecent for the 
boy to tiini round and look at her. Then a par- 
ticnlor friend, the Dhann-bhai”* ofthe girl's 
brother asks her if slio consents to the marriage. 
Li receiving or iinngiiiingan nftirinativc he tarns 
roliiul to tho Mulla, who, after asking three 
times whether he, slu^ and tlie bridegroom, as 
well as all present arcsatisfuMl, renilstho prayers 
and completes the ceremonial. Then some 
rice boiled in milk is brought in, of which the 
boy and the giri take a Kjiooiiiiil. They do not 
retire the first night, but grace the company 
with their presence. The people assembled then 
anmso themselves by hearing the mnsicians, 
eating, &c., 

It appears to be the custom that a i>erson 
leaves an cntertainnient whenever he likes, 
which is gcucrally the case after he has eaten 
enough. 

It must nut, however, ho iiiiaginod that the 
sexes arc secluded from each other in Dardistan. 
Young people have continual opportunities of 
iiieeiiiig each other in the fields, at their work, or 
at festive gatherings. Love declarations often 
toko jdace on these oeensions, but if any evil 
iiiteutieii is perceived the seducer of a girl i** 
punished by this savage but virtuous race with 
death. The Dards know and speak of the exist- 
ciico of pure love,” ** puk uslihp.” Their lovci 
songs show suflieiontly that they are capable of 
a deciicr, thiiii mere sexual feeling. No ohjec- 
tiuu to lawful love teniiinating in inntriinonv is 
ever iiiaile, tiiiloss tlie girl or the boy is of a lower 
eoste. Ill Uhilgit, however, the girl may he of 
a lower caste than the hridcgrouin. Jn Astor 
it up|)earsthttt a young man, whose parents^ 
to whom ho 'uiist mention his desire for marry- 
ing any particular person — refuse to iiiterceilc, 
often aituiiis his |Ndiit hy llirealeiiiiig (u live hi 
the fiiniily of the liride and lieiruiiio an udoptinl 
son. A H h i ii of true race at Asb^r may live 
ill coiiciibiiiagi; with u girl of lower caste, hut 
the relatives of the girl, if they discover the iii- 
trigiw, revenge the insult hy iiiunleriiig tlio para- 
mour, who, however, does not lose caste liy the 
allittiice. 

The hridegroom dances ns well as liis twelve 
vompuiiioiis. The girl nindil not to be older 


tliau 15 years ; but at twelve girls arc generally 
eiigaged.t 

The Haiti enstom of having merely a claim to 
(hwrif on the part of the woiimn — ^tho prosecu- 
tion of which claim so often dcjicitds on her sa- 
tisfaction with her husband, or the rapacity of 
her relatives— in spite of the intercourse of 
thcBaltis with the 8hiu jiooplo, is never observed 
by the latter— not even by tlic Hliiii colonists 
of little Tibet, who hro called “ Brokhpd.” 

When the bridegroom has to go for his bride 
to a distant village, he is furnished with a bow. 
Oil arriving at his native place, he crosses the 
breast of his bride with nn arrow, and then 
shoots it off. He generally shoots three arrows 
off in the direction of his home. 

At Astor the enstom is snmeiimos to fire gnus 
as a sign of rejoicing. This is not done at 
Ghilgit, ‘ 

When the bridegroom on the second day 
fetches his bride to his own home, the girl is 
crying with the women of her household, and the 
young man catches hold of her dress iii front (at 
Qhilgit hy the hand) and lends her to the door. 
If the girl cannot gut over einbrneing her people 
and crying with them quickly, tlio twelve men 
who have come along with, the bridegroom (who 
in Astori arc cnlleil hihlce, bridegrooms, and 
gai'oni hi Gliilgili) sing the following song 

INVITATION TO THE BRIDE. 

X ikartati qniintu kitfi'nii C* cisfaU'' ai?rlrr( to Uic- ft'ni. 

C'liiiio lint liawk'ii ilaiinliU'r. 

yikiigLtll ka ktiranilH (*'lKiZcififrf|''la(jlillglll)." 
C'lniic nut why i1eln3’t;i<t tlioil I 
XikantuU mtifrua W’tvf* 

I'liiiicuiit (rrtiiii) lliy r.ilhcr's Icnl. 
yikiiiituti kti ktintuili^. 

Cuiiif dill why fk-laycHl ihuii. 

AVni Mnin'jfii barav^. 

llo iivt weep ivatcrfall'ii fairy. 

ATc IV niu;/ boje. 

llo iKil wuiii ! lliy cnlonr will go. 

Sc IV Jam a/iithtU. 

Donut weep! Intshn'irii In'IuvuI, 
n tcy 11/119 li'i*'. 

Do nut niMip I thy eolmir will go. 

Se ro liiufi'/iit rttuhiil, 

Du not wwp I father'll IhSovuIi 
Sc ro ti'y rtiutf hoje. 

Do not WCLI 1 ! thy culuiir will gu. 

TUANS1.AT10X. 

Uuinc lint, O daiighliT tif the hawk, 

OnmMiiil, why iliHt thou ilrlay ? 
t'lMiic riH-ih fnnii thy fatlier'ii tent, 


• ns ■*bnitli«r In the faith" with wliuiu rawiuJJk liiinlxvii ilriiiik,Tlilc|inf;o 
Retrolhal. balU -> imiiiiikliilii(;hllKltl,HiNa— Ai'tori I Jlrlilcgruunra iiieii — garmil, (ih. , lillakS AatM. 

lirldfgnioiu. . hlMea^ Uli .hliiiiou. Astori. I Marrlagv(|[.iilii.'ilOi'^' Ksrr.Uh. Eihdi. AatArl 

SSST ’thiiair^ I linwty. » -dab." Hli. anil AiilorL 

UMfraiH,ghlaiiitfelMii|itlMliiiay aocuiniiaiix Uio-telrothal-iiixiiuiiilaealledliy tlioAiilurU**i«kuni.'* 

IlMiMiMl, -iiwtiibOli. liarOyo, Aatort. I Wife, UK]m,Oli. givyOf Atbnl. 

W««lliiK«liiiiH;r**ftiinjllki'*lii-iihligttl, «Kaj|i^B btl lvaa,*Ma.Wui4rt)[**Uiaa”to bnad,**lMl"lancU|smU,kyM-iuO(Lj 
f Vhs Tkrbt nay **3 glriof *19 jeats of age rinmlil fit dliiur laaiTloilor iMriad." 
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CMno out and do not delay. 

AVecpnot I O fairy of tho waterfall I 
Wcciinotl thyrolonr will fade; 

Weep not I them art the liolowid of na all who aro iliy hrethrcii. 
Weep not 1 thy cninnr will fade. 

Oh weep not I thou belovcil of rnthen^ [or ** t liy father's ilarliiig."] 
For if thon wecpcstk thy face will grow pale. 

Tlion the young niaii catches hold of lior dre.ss, 
or ill Ghilgit of her ami, j)ii(s her uii horseback, 
and ridns off with her, heedless of her ienrs and 
of those of her companions. 

rr;— FUNERALS. 

Funerals are conducted in a very Hiinpii* nian- 
iicr. Tho custom of eating grapes at funerals 1 
linvo already touched upon in niy sillitsion to 
Dareyl in the chapter on “ Wine.” Tlir(?e d.*iys 
aft4*.r tho fnncral, hread is coiimionly distributed 
together with ghi, &c.y to people in general, 
which is called “ Nash!” by the Astoris, ninl 
“ Khaim” hy tho Ghilgitis. When a person is 
dead, tlic Mill la, as'^isted generally by a near 
friend of the deceased, washes the body wliicli 
is then placeil in a shroud. Women as^^einble, 
weep, .Hid relate the virtues of the deceased. 
The body is convoyed to the grave the very day 
of tho dcce.aso. In Astor there is someth iiig in 
tlio slmpc of a bier for conveying the dead. At 
(iiiilgittwn pnlo^, aeross which little bits of wood 
ar.' placi'd sideways and then fastened, serve the 
ssiin*' purpose, i.’he [forsoiis who carry tho body 
tiiiiik it a iiKritorioiis act. The women accom> 

I .my the body foi* some fifty yanls and then 
»-'t lira lot lie lion.sp to weep. The body is then 
placed in the enrib, which has been dug up tii 
admit of its iiiteiiuent. I^ometimes the grave is 
a fiuel ff ‘.'no, :mil a kind of small vault is made 
MVi‘r it wiilipi '^-c.'iofwood closely jaminod toge- 
lln r. A I'ir cr snint receives .a hewn stone, 
standing us a - i'.r.i-jiost from the tomb. 1 have 
seen no inscript i ‘Us anywhere. 1 do not believe 
there are. any in ilic whole of I>ardi'<taii jiroper. 
Tlie. foinli fif one of their famon.s saints at 
Giiilgit has none, i Inavc heard people there say 
that lie was killed at that place in order to proviile 
the eoimtry with a .shrine. My (ihilgiti, who. 
like all his countrynieii, -was very patriotic, de- 
nied it, hut* 1 heard it at Ghilgit from several 
persons, .among whom was oneof the ilosccndaiits 
of the saint. As tlie saint w.as a K.'islimiri, tiic 
veracity of his descendant may, however, justly 
ho doubted. To return to the fiineral. The 
body is conveyed to tho ccmctery,which is gener- 
ally at some distance from the village, accoiu- 
paiiieil hy friends. Wlicn tlicy reach tho spot tlio 
Mulla reofla the - prayers Htandiiig— as in the 
‘ Jcuiizd’— any gviiufloxioii, 'riiku, ’ and pru- 


strntioii arc of course, inadmissible. After the 
body has been interred the Mulla recites the 
Fatiha, or opening prayer of the Koran, all the 
]>eop1e standing u]) and holding out their li.Hids as 
if they were reading a book. The .Mulla prays 
! that tlio deceased may be pivservi d from Hm f|rc 
i of hell ns he was a good man, i^c. Then after 
j a short benediction the people sop.'irato. I'\)r 
I three d.iys at Ghilgit, and seven days at Astor, 
i the near relatives of the ih'ceas<Mi do not eat 
meat. After that piTiod the grave is .ignin 
vNited by the ilecea«ei|*s friends, who, on rcncli- 
ing tho grave, eat some ghi and bre.ail, ofl'er 
up prayers, and, on retiiniiiig, slaughter asluH‘]i, 
who.so kidney is roasted and divided into small bits 
I aiiifingst those ]iri'senl. 1(ro.id is distribiiteil 
' niiiong.sl those pre.sent. and a little feast is iii- 
; cliilgeil in, in memory of the deceasoil. I doubt, 

■ however, whether the (iliilgitis an? very exact 
: ill tiieir r«‘1igioiis exerei.-es. The meiitipn of 
death was rd way < received with shouts of laughter 
‘ iiy them, and one of them tidil me that a de..id 
' persfiii desen-ed only to he kirkeil. Hp jicissihly 
; only jokod, and tloTo can be little doubt that 
, the (ihilgit [ieo[ile are not very nimiimnir.itiic 
I about their lietter feeling.<s. Jt would be ridiculni].s 
; however, to deny them thi> poi^ses^iuii iifiiatunl 
I feel i lip.-', although 1 certainly believe that they 
[ aro iu»t ovtT-biirdened with them. In A^lorthe 
i iiifiiienee of Kn<hiiiir]ms iimdetln? people .altiMid 
! a little in»»i*e to the. ceremonies id' the Mn<al!iiaii 
I religion. 

I 111 Chib.is rigonv is (»hsorved in tho niainte- 
iiance of n‘li::i<»ii.s practice.<, hut elsewhere ilnre 
ex i.Kl'j the greatest laxity. In f.u t. so rude are 
; the pj'ople, that they have no wriitrii cliarai ter 
! of th< ir iiw'i, and till vc-vy ri" '.ntly the Jirt of 
I writing (l*!*r..ian) was ix-ntiiii'd ti», jierhaps, the 
I Rajas of ihesp coiintrii-*, or rather to their 
Mmishis, when they had any. Hmne of 
lliciii may be able In n \u\ ih** Koran. Rven 
this ] diuiht, as of hundreds of )ioo]ile, 1 saw 
at Ghilgit only one who could read, and he was 
a Kashmiri who had travelUHl far and wide, and 
had at last .settled in that country. Gravc-in- 
scriptions, or indeed inscriptions of any kind, 1 
did lint see in the eoiintry, and the report that 
they hill .sii.ils in oiilor to have shrines whereto 
worship, h.as hecn repeated to me >o often, and 
from so many difleroiit ipinrters ns almost to 
deserve credence, 

(/-.) HOLIDAYS. 

TIic great holiday of the Shin jicojilc hapiien- 
Cf], ill 1867, during tho iiiontli bocceediug the 
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Bainiusaii, but seems to bo generally on the sixth 
of February. It is called the ** Hhiiio nao," 
“ the new day of the Shin people.** The Ghil- 
gitis call the day Shino baadno,** the spring 
of the Shin people. The year, it will bo re- 
membered, is divided into baconOf sjiring ; wah^ 
Bummer ; thero, autumn ; yoao, winter. The 
snow is now becoming a little softer, and out-of- 
door life is more ]iossiblo. The festivities are 
kept up for twelve days. Visits take {ilace, mid 
man and wife am invited out to dinner during 
that period. Fonncrly when the Shins hml a 
Baja or Nawsib of tlicir own it used to be the 
custom for women to dance during those twelve 
days. Now the advent of the sijiahis, and the 
ridiculous pseudo-morality of the Kashmir rule 
have introduced a kind of parda/i, and the chaste 


Shin women do not like to exjioso Uicmsclves to 
strangers. Then there is the Nauroa which is 
celebrated for three, and sometimes for six days. 

There arc five great holidays in the year : 

The ’Id of Bamoami. 

Tlio Shin-6-Nao. 

The Nooroa. 

Ktirbani ’Id. 

The Kiiy Nilo,* Astori. ) 

Diimnikd Ghilgiti. } 

On the last-named holiday the game of Polo 
is played, good clothes are put on, and men and 
womini amuse themselves in public meetings. 

The Shin ])eoplo are very ]ialriotic. Since 
the ^[alianija’s nilo, many of tlicir old customs 
have died out, and the separation of the sexes 
is becoming greater. 


A T^tMBA PATRA OR ANCIENT COPPER PLATE GRANT PROM KATIITAWAD 
TRANSLATED nr RAMKRISIINA (iiiPAL iniAXDARKAU M..V. 


WxLFARs ! From Valabhf. From B/m- 
idraka the great Mdhethvara\ who obtained 
greatness by a hundred wounds roceiveil in 
the midst of a circle of friends of niaicli- 
lesa might, who, with main force, had sub- 
jugated their enemies, -—who won the attnclimciit 
[of kings] by his gifts, respectful treatmont 
and equable conduct — ^the results of that great- 
ness— who, by the imwer of the kings so at- 
tached to him, obtained sovereignty, and whose 
royal race is unbroken,— sprang B/inf Gvha~ 
9ena the great A/ddrs/iraiw,— who hod all* his 
sins washed away by bowing at the lotus-likc 
feet of his mothcrand father— who, swordinhand, 
from his childhood manifcstcil great prowess, 
by breaking the ranks of the maddened ele- 
phants of his enemy,— the rays of the nails of 
whoso feet were mixed with the light of 
the crown jewels of the enemies laid prostrate 
[at his feet] by his valour, — ^who delighted 
^e hearts of his subjects by cxccllontly pro- 
tecting them, thoroughly, according to the me- 
thod prescribed in the and thus 

rendered his title of Raja literally tme^ who 
in beauty, lustre, firmness, depth, genius and 
wealth, excelled Aa;;ia,$ the moon, the King 
of mountainR,T the ocean, the pcrccptor of the 
Gods,** and the Lord of wenlth,tt— who sacri- 


ficed his own interests as if they were as worth- 
less as straw, by his readiness to extend protec- 
tion from danger to those who sought an 
asylum with him, — and, who delighted the 
hearts of Icarnctl men, friends and favourites, hy 
giving them more wealth than was asked, and 
who was the very incaniatc [moving on legs] 
delight of the whole extent of the world. 
His son was SItri Dhara»cnn the great J/cc- 
heshcara whose stains of sins were wholly 
washed away by the water of WwGanffii* in tho 
shnpo of the rays from the nails of his father's 
feet,- whose wealth was fed vui by hiiiulreds of 
thoiisniids of favourites, — ^who was resort oil to 
as it were, out of love for bis beauty, by iinmy 
acquired virtues, — ^who astonished all archers hy 
his innate ^lowcr and acquired skill, — ^^vho con- 
tinued the chiiri table grants made hy former 
kings, — ^who averted the evils destructive to his 
subjects, — who showed himself to be tlio com- 
mon aboile of B/ir/f ^ud SarasvaHyi — ^wlioso 
exploits idaccil him in the enjoyment of the 
wealth and jiowcr of his united enemies, and who, 
hy his exploits, obtained unsullied royal digni- 
ty. Ills son was ShUMitya^ tho great Md- 
heshvam^ who meditated on his father’s feet,— 
who filled tho circle of all the quarters by oxtro- 
ordinaiy virtues which were united in him, and 


* Is celebnted in Antnmn when the the fruit and com 
nve hecomo ripe. 

t Derotee of MaheihTaim or ShhiL Tho Velnbhl kinos 
piMIr belong to the BlOhodivnm Sect. 

{ This is an noBorillcyiireaxcd to the nr- 
f Law-booluk I Iks God of Loi'S. 


sof kingi. 
qiliiBAbys. 


•• llriheipati. ft Kohenu ■ 

* Tho -widor of tho Oenad is whiter secoiding to Hindu 
poctiS end myii of lighfr era elm white * henco tho iwembhniee. 
t Tho <5oddc§ii of ^vwilth. 

t GoddoM of leaming. ThoMtwoaniappoNdalwiys 
toiiveoiMrt. 
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which delighted tlio whole world,— tlio bur- 
den of whoso great desires was homo success- 
fully by his shoulders, which were brighter than 
tlioso of others, iu coiisequcnco of his conspicu- 
oiisiicss amongst the allies, who had obtained 
distinction by winning a hundred battlea,— whom 
it was always very easy to pleoso by writing sage 
epigrams, though his own mind was purified by 
the study of all svienoos, in all their branches, 
—who, though transcending all people in the un- 
fathomable depth [of his heart], was of a very 
benevolent dis|)osition, as shown by his good deeds, 
—who obtained great fame by clearing the ob- 
structed path trodden on by kings of the Krita* 
age,— whoso enjoyment of the sweets of afflu- 
ence was refined by his adherence to justice, and 
thus procured for him his other name of Dhar- 
f/iddiVf/u.f llis younger brother was Shri A7i«- 
raffraha, the great Maheshvara^ who meditated 
on his (brother’s) feet, who. boro the sovereign 
power though it was an object of desire to the 
loving elder one, who was like the elder one 
of Upcndra,t as a bullock (bearer of tlio yoke) 
bears on his shoultlers something that is great, 
siinidy on account of thepleasurehe took iu execut- 
ing his (brother's) commands, and while doing so 
ho did not allow his virtue to bo diminished, ei^er 
by love of pleasure or vexation, whose mind, — 
though his foot-stool was enveloped in the lustre 
of the crown jewels of the hundred kings subju- 
gated by his prowess — ^was not affected by ar- 
rogance, or tt fondness to treat others with indig- 
nity,— to counteract whom (whose power), setting 
oBide submission, there was no way even for 
enemies reputed for manliness and pride,- who 
by a number of pure virtues which perfumed the 
whole world, resisted with main force the pro- 
gress of the sport of Kini,|| — ^whose heart was 
noble and untouched by all the faults which 
little men are prone to,— and who obtained the 
first place amongst men of valour by the royal 
Lakshmi,} of a host of inimical kings voluntari- 
ly embracing him, on account of his well-known 
Yolour and skill in the management of weapons. 


His son who meditated on his feet was Skri 
Bharanm^ tlio great fi/dAsikvara,- who gave 
exceedingly great delight to the hearts of 
learned men by the acquisition of all the sciences, 
— ^wlio in his -stork of virtue and liberality in 
giving away, found a device, by which was effect- 
ed the defeat of the desires of his enemies, who, 
though his thoughts were deep (in his breast), in 
consequence of his havuig been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with various , sciences, arts, and with 
the ways of the world, was of a very benevolent 
disposition, — ^whose nnaffeeted humility and 
chastened manners, were his omameuts, — ^wlio 
destroyed tho pride of all eiieigies by his powerful 
and massive arm, which carried the flag of victory 
iu a hundred battles, — and whose commands were 
obeyed by the whole circle of kings, whose diill 
in tho management ofwcaimns he had defeated 
by the might of his bow. His younger brother 
who mcilitatcd on his feet was the great J/dAe- 
shvara Dhruvasena, who surpassed all previous 
kings by his good deeds, — ^who accomplished 
things that were very difficult to accomplish, 
— ^who was valour itself in a human form,— who 
was respected as if he were Mann himself by his 
subjects, with hearts full of love for his great vir- 
tues, — ^who was the very lord of lotuseatf with- 
out tlio Bjxits, ftill-sixed,* shining, and the cause 
of joy to others, — ^who* was the ever shining sun, 
the dispelier of darkness by filling all quarters 
with the bright lustre [of his great prowess] 
—who, inspiring coiifidencet in his subjects, as 
to the acquisition of wealth, the furtherancexkf 
a great many purposes, and the increase of 
prosperity \^Grmn, prescribing the addition to 
bases of a termination with a certain sense, hav- 
ing letters indicatory of a great many changes,and 
with the augment added on to it] ; proficient in 
determining matters about peace,! w|ir, and alli- 
ance IGram. well-versed in Sandhi or phonetic 
rules-^issolution of compomids and compounds], 
issuing I commands proper for the occasion 
[Gram, prescribing a substitute for the original]; 
and doing§ honour to the good by raising 


* The kings of the Kritn or the first ege of Hindu f 
Jfythology were veiy virtuous ; and their wavs and nuumeis * 
. ^ ShilAdityatiod in thi^zooi-sl 


t litenUi^ the Sun of justice or virtue.' 

{.Upendra is a name of Vishnu; and the allusion 
here is probably to Krishna, in whose favour ISalarfinia, his 
elder brother, or puru^— tho word in the original,— resigned 
the kiogdoBB. 

I The prineiple of evil. K il I is Bnnposeil to have full 
Bfung in the present age^wbieh is called Kali-yuga. 

I The triiunphof alover consistain his mistress giving 
him a volnatuy embrace. The royal power and otatc 
of Khan nhu^ enemies am penomled as Lkibrnf, w|ra is 
aettnetsdliytlieirvalear. 


i.e. The moon. . « 

lliom is a play hero on me word, Kali wbicksseans 
*a digit of the moon* and'en art. The moon had all hsr 
digit! 1 . e. was full, and the king was versed in ell the aitSi 
t There is a idey here on the words prakriti, prat- 
yaya, anubandha dgamaand vidadh Ana, which 
are technical terms nsed by Tauini. The grammcticBl 
meaning is enclosed within brackets in the text 
I Here the words Sam A ■ Of Vigrahaand Semdb- 
an used in a double sense. 

1 -SthAnnaad Ad esa an the words here. 

Hen the words with a douUemeaniiig an Samskara 
dhn, Gnna, Vriddhi, and VidhTna. 
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them from a imbordmato position [(rmni. 
gifing oonot'i forms to words bj prescribing 
^Oima and Vnrldhi changes] was tboronglily 
\er8ed in tlic art of Government, and of the 
Shdtdivriifa.* Thongli of groat valonr, bo 
possessetl a heart softened by compassion ; 
thongh learned, ho was not boastfnl,— thongh ho 
was a lover, his passions wore subdued ; though 
his kindness was unchanging, ho ropollod those 
who wore guilty. Ho rendered his well-known 
aeeondnamo of Buluditya (morning sun) literally 
true, by iho warmf lovo which he engendered in 
men at the time of his accession, ( and which 
overspread the earth. His son is 8M Dha^ 
rama who bears on his forehead, a crescent of 
the moon, in the shape of the mark of scars pro- 
duced by rubbing his head on the earth, when 
prostrating himself lit his fatlier’s lotiis-like feet 
—whoso great learning is as pure as the ijoarl 
omameiit put on his grocefnl ear in his child- 
hood,— the lotus-like palm of whoso hand is 
always washed liy the water [jxmred in the 
making] of gift^— whose joy is heighteneil by 
the levy of taxes] as light as the soft grasp of 
the hand of a maiden, — ^who, like the rei'ealed 
aeienco of archery, § hasdealtbymcnnsof hislmw 
with all tlio aims in the world (takes aims), — 
whoso commands are trcatctl by the circle of 
• subject kings os the jewels worn on the hcad,f 
who meditates on his grandfatlier’s feet and 
wlio is the great MAheshvaru^ the great 
lord, the king of kings, the great ruler, the 

e ersal sovereign, lie, enjoying good health, 
nands all whom it may concern “ Be it 
jlposrn to you, that for the increase , of the rcli- 
giou%^iierit of my nioUicr and fatlicr, 1 have 
gWW|M|L charity, by jionring water, a field of the 
hr6a W56 psees** at the southern extremity of 
Skartardpadrakaf a district of KikkaiAputraf a 
village in KAlAjpakaputha in Surashtra^ to the 
Brahman Ajuna^ son of the Brahman Go WAya, 
residii^ in formerly of A'aAapiifxi, 

Jumonred among the Brahmansof A'shiymraknow- 
hg the four Vedas, of UieBikMds^/agotfw, and 
atodentoffhoCftAaadtigaFiNla. Theboundoriesof 
thefiddare, totheeastthewdl VinkabaUskar^ 
te^oaonHi,theficld Ko/firhaMlUa^tothew^ 

^ W nalnl mi s luttvaof SluUtiiia, inthseeaMrtolbi 
JMM^ Mg^jwls IniewBby the assM sf Shl- 

t Tbeie iss dIst mi Um word mnirAga)uin,iblUk mmm 
•iedBCSi'aiwaliS*leTei* ThsUabtof tbs merafaw mb Is 


t UdayaisthewMdlienwliichmssBi'sW os siflb 
•d to the nw or tbs Uag. 


the field KMiumbi^VitAafti^Satkkaf^to the north, 
the field of Brakmtuiihiha^i-bkava Saikka 
Andalsotothe BitiAsMia ManlxhtSvdmin son of 
the Brahman GuhatP^pa residing in the villago of 
KiklalApatra^ formerly of Binht^ara^ honoured 
among the BrahmoM of Sinhapara knowing ilio 
four Vedas of the BM/radnAja go/fw, student of 
tlie ChhandoQa Vtda : a well of the orea of six- 
teen paces, at the western extremity of A7itb... 
a village in Kalap„M Buradtira. Hie bonnd- 
arios are To the east, the well Ckaira-Httkka^ 
—to the soutli and west, the field Katpmhi Chaor 
drorSaikka^ and to the north the field Mahk,,. 
And also at the western extremity of 
the vfllago ot BharkarApadraka a district of 
KikkatapatrOf a fidd of the area of 88 paces, 

the boundaries of which aro> and also 

afield measuring fourteen paces, tliu bonfifiaries 

of which are 

and also six paitakaaXX whose boundaries arc i 


—to the east to the south 

to the west and to the north, at the 


boundary of the village of PafAnakOp the field 
ai'Vdpff of tlio extent of 188 paces. All these 
ore granted, along with their appurtenances, 
and whatever is on them, togctlicr with the re- 
venue in kind, or gold, and with whatever may bo 
grown oil them, except what may have been 
granted to Gods or Bruhiiinns before, Tlio 
whole is not to bo meddled with by any ofiicer of 
the king, and is to bo enjoyed from son to grand- 
son, and to last as long as the sun, Uio moon, the 
ocean, the earth, rivers and mountains endure. 
On this 'account no one shall obstni'^t any one, 
who, in virtue of this Brohman-gift, enjoys the 
land, ploughs it, or allows it to bo ploughed, or 
assigns it over to another iierson. All future 
kings, whether of our race or others, clionld, bear- 
ing in mmd that power is transitory, and humanity 
frail, and knowing the good fruits arising from 
thegrant of land, recognise tliis our grant, and 
contiiAie it. It is said this earth has been en- 
joyed by many kings, such as fiagara and others, 
each one obtains the fruit when he is in posses- 
sion. The things given in charity by khigs 
who were afraid of poverty, aro like flowers 
which have been used. What good man will 

I Apsa oa the word Kars wUdiiaeMii a ‘Uix'snd 
tie ^tsad'. 

I the Dhanurveda m tnadsted hen*. teashM In»w 
totskesnieiU e f ahaei aadthe Mag had artasily taken 

b The weld in the oiwinel li pdddv.arta, which 
ap|ieimlelMiwi 
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Ksame them? The grantor of land dwells in 
Heaven for sixty tlionsand years, and ho wiio 
takes it away or allows it to be token away lives 
in hell for as many years. The prince Dhruvor 
lena is minister (executive officer) hero. En- 
graved by DivitHtpaii Skanda-hhaa the sou of 
J)inrapati Voiha [7] bhata, minister for peace 
and war. 326* in the bright half of Ashudha. 
My own hand [sign manual]. 

REMARKS. 

Three copperplates of tlio V ala blit Dynasty 
have been hitherto deciphered and translated. Two 
of theso wero disco vertMl by Mr. Wathen, and the 
third by Dr. Bums of Kaira. Mr. Wat hen's trans- 
lation of one of the two and his reinai'ks on the 
other arc given in the fourth volume of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society's Journal. Ono leaf of the latter 
was afterwards deciphered and translntcd by the 
Rev. P. Andvrson. Tlio traiislatinn, a Devauftgari 
transcript, and a lithographed copy are given in the 
third volume of the Bombay Asiatic Society's Jour- 
nal. A tranKori]it and truiislatioii of Dr. Burn's 
copperplate arc to be found in the sevcutli volume 
of tiiti Bungiil Society's Journal. Wo sliall distin- 
guish theso by the iiiimbers 1, 2, and 3. No. 1 re- 
cords a grant of land by Dharasena II, the 
great-grandson of tho founder of the dynas- 
ty and the seventh in Mr. Anderson's list; and Nos. 
2 and 3 aro said to be from Dhruvnsena, the 
thirteenth in tho list. Tlie copperplates now trans- 
lated were pul into my hands by tho Editor.f Tlie 
grantor, ill this case, is Dharasena IV., the twelfth 
in Mr. AiiderRon's list and consequently tlio iiiiiiit;- 
diate predecessor of tlic king who is considered as 
the gr.intor in Nos. 2 nml 3. 

Dr. Bhau D&ji gives, in ono place, the dates of five 
coppcr)dnti) grants of thiadynasty,^ whilst in another 
he mentions seven dates profcs^ly derived from 
copperplates. But he docs not say when or by whom 
so many grants of the Vnlabht kings were dis- 
covered, iior who deciphered and translatdl them, or 
where tho plates or their transcripts and transla- 
tions arc to bo found. Mr. Thoinas, ns appears from 
his edition of Prinsep's Essays, knows only of the 
throe 1 have mentioned. 

Tho descriptions of tho several kings in all tlieso 
plates are given in tho same words ; so that, so far 
as tliey go, tliey may be coiisidcrcd to bo copies of 
each other. There aro a few vanetate9 leetionu but 
some of tlieso at least must be ascribed to the igno- 
rance or carelcBsnesH of tho engraver. The piiblislKHl 
transcript of No. 1 is generally correct ; but tlioso 
of the other two are full of inistakes, and it is dif- 
ficult or impossible in a great many places to make 
out any sense. Any one well acipiainted with 
Sandcrit may ascertain tlio truth of this for himself 

• BMDsrb oa this reading of tbs date wiU bo msde ‘Ina 
(iMnniuiiber. 


by comparing tlie several transcripts with that of 
tho present ono. Many instances of this might be 
given, but I shaU confine myself hero to ciio : Hie 
plays on certain grammatical terms, and SlulUtii- 
rty a, the name of Pdeini. wero nut at all made 
out by previous decipherers ; Guna-v . iddhi was 
read by Mr. Anderson aud the Calcutta scholar as 
Guna-bhridbhih, and Shdldturtya as ShAlA 
g-ariyas. But these mistukca aro not in the origi- 
nal copperplates. Nos. 1 and 2 aro preserved in 
tho museum of the Bombay Asiatic Hociidy and 
I have collated these (in original) with the pn^sent 
one. 1 did not find there the mistakes I H])cak of, 
and wliich are to be ascribed to the truuscriliers. 
Tlio translations based upon such traiiacripts must, 
of course, be equally wrong. 

The genealogy of the Y a 1 ji b li T kings as gather- 
ed from the pivsLMit grant is as fulloivs 

From Bhafarka sprang 

Guhasciia. 

Dharasena II. 


Shihlditya I. Kharagraha I. 



Dharasena III. Dliruvascna. 

Dliarasena IV. 

Tide genealogy ogi'ocs in every rc^tiect, so far as 
it goes, with that in Nos. 2 and 3. Tlic exact rela- 
tionship between Bhatfirka and Uiiliaseiia is 
not given ; 1>ut in No. 1 he is reiiresentcd as his great 
graiidsuii. No. 1 gives alrfo the names of the seve- 
ral sous of Bhatiirka wlin suir> vdeil each other. 

Tlic name of the grnndCailier of Dharasena IV. 
and brother of Shiliiditya 1. is given as Ishva- 
r a grab a by tho traiislntoTs of Nos. 2 and 3. In tho 
present plate it is elcarly Khnragralia and I find 
it so even in No. 2. Mr. Wathen's ivailing of it 
wus Churagruha which is iicaivr to the trucnafiie 
than Ishvarngrahn. 

From a pasaago in tlie description of Khara- 
graho, the younger brother of Sbildditya, it 
apiiears that during the life-time of tlio latter, the 
former held the reins of govern incut. For he is 
tliero spoken of ns haring administered tlie niCairs 
of tho kiiigiloiii ill ubediciieo to tho orders of his 
guru which wonl must, from the analogy of tlio 
gum of Upondra or Krishna incut ioiied there, as 
well 08 for other n^asons, bo taken to moan * elder 
brother.' Mr. Anderson has entirely misunderstood 
this passoge. Tim Calcutta translator gives the sub- 
st.incc of it though tlic bearing of tho analogy does 
not seem to have been clearly cQinprohcuded. There 
afpears to have been a sort of usurpation here, for 
Shll Adi ly a s children were passed over and the 

t TbsfwmklBdly lent me by Mejbr J. W. Wateon^Ed^ 
t Joiir.^BoBife^B.H.a8Ut.8ofrTol. VUZ.|h2S0i 
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kingdom wasgoYemedbyKhiragraha, and after 
bim, by hia lineal deaoendanta. Tlie line of Bhil- 
Aditya waareatored after the death of Dhara- 
aena IV., aa ia evident from Noa. 2 and 8. 

According to the trandatora of theae, the Imme- 
diate anooeaoor of thia king made the granta NoCi 2 
and 8^ and hia name waa Dhru vaaena. There la 
hereadonbla miatake. Hie graiiior'a name waa 
evidently ShiUditya, aamay be aacertained by com- 
{Muring the paaaage in No. 2 with tlie correapoiiding 
one in the tranacript of No. 3, and ho waa not the 
immediate ancceaaorof DharnaeuelV. He waa 
great grandaon to Shil Adilya 1. aa ahown in the 
following genealogy gathered from the original of 
No. 2, now in the muaeumoftho Bombay Aaiatic 
Society 

Shillditya I. 

Derfihata. 


SUUdity.. Khtngrahall. Dhnivuena III. 
Bfailidi^AlL 

lUi Uot, mariced-8hiUditran.iAtlie grantor 
in Non. 2 and 3. 

Thia genealogy differa from that given by all the 


writeraontheValabht dynaaty except Dr. Bhan 
Daji* who doea not give hia anthoritiea ; but if 
tliey are not the aaine aa mine, the order of namea 
given above reoeivea confirmation from what ma}, 
for the preaent, be called an independtsnt aource. 

In another liatf given liy the aame writer,} I find 
another Bhi 1 Adi tya,placed below ShilAditya II. 
But here again I muat complain of hia silence aa 
to hia authoritioa. 

It ia not likely, though there is nothing impoaaible 
in it, that D o r a b h a t a, the aou of Shil- 
Aditya, ahould have lived to succeed Dha r aseiia 
IV, the grand-aott of his uncle. It appears to mo 
that those only whoso names in the plates are in the 
nominative case and liavetho epithet ^laraimi- 
rndheikoara prefixed to them were reigning kings. 
The names of Derabhata, and ShilAditya, the 
father of Bhil Aditya II are in the genitive case 
in No. 2 and they are not styled jiarama-mdAeiA- 
varoi. They do not seem, therefore, to have sat on 
the throne. 

In a few places, in the latter part of the present 
copperplate, the letters are not distinct : so that I 
am not sure of the readings I have given of the 
namea of tlie fields mentioned as boundaries of the 
pieces of land conveyed. But these names cannot 
be of any importance. 


ON THB INDENTIFICATION OF VARIOUS PLAGES IN THE KINGDOM OF 
MAGADHA VISITED BY THE PILGRIM GHI-FAIMIIAN (a.i>. 400-415.) 

Bt a. H. BROADLEY. GS., assistant magistrate IN CHARGE OF SUIIDIVISTON BIHAR. IN PATNA. 

PART. I. 

Thr travda of Chi-Fah-Hion were first with former identifications of these spots. I 
tnuudated into French by MM. Remusat, maintain that no satisraciory identification can 
BJaproth and Landresse. An English version be made without a lengthened stay in the iicigli- 
of thia work* waa published by Mr. Laidlay in bonrhood of the places in question, and a carc- 
Calcutta in 1848. In 1869, tlio Rev. B, Beal ful survey of the ruins tlieinselves. No amount 
publudied an original translation from the of antiquarian kiiowlcdgct, however profound, 
Chinese text.} Great doubts are entertained as can compensate for nii imperfect or second-hand 
to the ooire^esa of portions of the French accxiiaiiitaiico with the xdacca professed to bo 
work, and H. Jnlien points out that it cannot identified. 

be safely used by persona unable to verify the Throughout Fuh-IIian*8 work, distances are 
tronolatioii by comparison with the original, computed by “ lis” and ** yojunas.** Mr. Beal al- 
Under these ciicnniatencea 1 make reference only lows four or five “ lis*' to the mile, General Can- 
to the edition of Mr. Beil. niiigham six, and their estimate is doubtless cor- 

A oonatoiit reauLenee of mofty months in the rect. Aa to the second measure Mr. Beal allows 
midst oftheplaoea visited by the pilgrim and seven miles to a“yojanas” in the North-West Pro- 
coniequMitil/ a very familiar acquaintance, not viiicos, and only four hi MagAdlm. General Cun- 
oidy wHh the mined templea, topes and cities niiigham counts nni/ormly or 8 miles ns oqnnl 
themaeLvea^ but with tlie geography of the but- ton** yojana”. From a comparison of the dis- 
rounding eountiy, mi^ ^ my apology for tancoa given in BihAr, /As vwy emfra o/t/ia Aiay- 
publiahiug wf Rotea, diflhring as th^ oiten do r/om of^^agadha^ I do not ace how more than firo 

t tTravflaof Fata-Illuaudsuns-Yiin BnddhM Pllgrtna fiwn 

■"TbBPIMiiM’or Fah-IIloa: ftamtlwnwMhcilUloavf ® !"« tolmUa. BySaoiuol Dual, a.\., Gbaidaln In H.M.flNL 

ttuRoaRamtRLBfJ. W. LaMlay, JRa O UmW a ilMB. Lgiidoaiiasil. 
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or six mfles caoi hj any possibility be allowcdi 
Bihir to Nflanda one yujanA” actual dis- 
tanee 5^ or Smiles ; Patna to BihirO yojanaa— 
actual distance about 54 miles ; Balanda to 
Rajgir one yojanai actual distance-— 5^ or 6 milcSt 
For these reasona I consider a yqjana as equi- 
valent to a distance of between 5 and G miles. 

I now proceed to follow the text of Mr. Beal 
page 110, chapter 28. " From this city [ Patna] 
proceeding in a south-easterly direction nine y6- 
janas, we arrive at a stnall roekjf hill standing hg 
iffe{^,on thetop of which is a stone cell facing 
the souUi. On one occasion, when Bnddha was 
Bitting in the iniddlo of this cell, the divine 
Hekra took with him his attendant musicians, 
each one provided with a five-stringed lute, and 
caused them to sound a strain in the place where 
Buddha was seated. Then the divine Sekro 
proiiosed forty-two questions to Buddha, writing 
each one of them singly with his finger upon a 
stone. The traces of these questions yet exist. 
There is also a iSafighAhCnia built upon this spot, 
doing tmih-west from this one ydjana wo arrive 
at the village of NA-lo.” 

This hill is identified by General Cunning- 
ham with fliryak. <*Tlie remains of Giiyak’ 
he writes* “ appear to me to correspond exactly 
with the nceoiiiits given by Fa-hHinn ofthe Hill 
of the Isolated Rock.” His reasons arc twofold, 
Ist the position, and 2nd thcsiipiiosod etymology, 
of Giryck, i.r., giri-eka eh piVi. I think I slinll 
be able to show beyond doubt that this identifi- 
cation is entirely erroneous. 

First atGiryak there is no solitarg hill at all, 
nor any hill which can be described as resemb- 
ling in any way nn cmiuciicc of that description. 
At Giryak teriiiinatcs the rocky range of the 
Rnjgir hills, which stretch from the iieighboiiiv 
hood of Gya to the banks o( the Panclinna, on 
which the village of Giryak stands, and, as a 
matter of fact, the hill which rises above the 
village — so far from being solitary — ^is a mere oflT- 
shootof Vipnlagir at Rajgir and is not less 
than six miles in length. 

Secondlg, from the “ solitary hill” Fah-Hi- 
aii proceeded south-west, one ydjana, to Huln. 
Now NAla has been identified most satisfactorily 
with Baigdon [Cnnningliaiu page 409] by 
position and Jiy the aid of inscriplions, but 
strange to bay, Bargdoii is exactly six miles 
HOKTU-wKHT of Giryttk. If General Cuiiiiiiig- 
ham's identification of Giryak bo right, N&laiida 


must have been situated somewhere to the toiM 
of tlie Rajgir hills, in the middle of the NowAd£ 
valley, but, strange to say, he identifies it with 
Bargdon which is exactly north-west of the 
Rajgir hills in the centre of the Bihdr vall^. 
For this reason it is clear that ** the hill of the 
solitary rock” could not bo Giryak. The two 
identifications involve a dilemma, because no 
amount of argument can make Bargdon six 
miles south-west of Giryak, when physically it 
is six miles in the very opposite direction. The 
identification of Ndlanda with Bargdon (Vihdra- 
grdma) is undoabtedly right, and as a consequence, 
that of the solitary hill” with Giryak— un- 
doubtedly wrong. Strange to say, General Cnii- 
iiinghain writes as one reason for identifying 
Nalanda with Bargdoq (page 469)—” Fah Hian 
places the hamlet of Nd-lo at one yqjana, or 
seven miles from the hill of the isolated rock, 
t.c. from Giryak, end also the same distance 
from new Raja Grihd. This account agrees exactlg 
teith the position of Bargdon with respect to Girgak 
and Rajgir^ Now in reality both translators 
agree in placing Ndlanda to the south-west of 
the hill, and as a matter of fact Bargdon is 
north-west of Giryak. 

I hare no hesitation in identifying the ” soli- 
tary hill” witli the rocky peak at Bihdr, 
which rises by itself in the midst of the plain 
covered with rice and poppy fields, and which 
gently slopes from the northern foot of the Raj- 
gir hills to tho banks of the Ganges itself. My 
reasons for so doing are t first, — correspondence 
of tho relative distance and position of the Bihdr 
rock and Patna, and of the solitary hill and Pa- 
talipntra ; second,— the agreement of the re- 
lative distance and position of the Bihdr rook 
and Bargiion,and the ^solitary hill” and Ndlanda ; 
third, — ^natural appearances of the Bihdr rock. 

Of Ndlanda, Fah says, ” this was the place of 
Sdriputra’s birth. Hdripntra retunicd here to en- 
ter Nirvdpo. A town therefore was erected on 
this spot which is still in existence.” 

Ndlanda corresponds with Bargdon, a spot still 
marked with the mins of vast topes and temples. 

Going west from this one yojana we arrive 
at the new Rnjgir.” This corrcspoiiAs with tho 
large circuit of fortifications at tho foot of the 
Baibhdr and Vipiila hills, exactlg six miles to 
the south of the Bargdon ruins. 1 therefore 
think tlie direction given by the translators must 
be a mistake. 


• AudeatCtaosfBiihy of India, 471. 
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Fali-Hiaii continues ; ** this was the town 
king Ajtfsat bnilt. There are two SaiighdramaB 
in it. Leaving the town by the west gate and 
inroceeding 800 paces (we arrive at) the tower 
which king Ajusat raised over the share of Bud- 
dha's relics which ho obtained. Its height is 
very imposing." 

The walls of the town and its gates are dis- 
tinctly traceable at the distance of about half a 
mile from the foot of the iiiouiitain and directly 
facing the •northern entrance of tlie valley 
of the five hills. Its form is somewliat difiicalt 
to describe and unthors have varied in tlicir at- 
tempts to do so, but after careful inspection from 
all i)oiiits of view, and, what is still better, 
after studying its form from two of the 
hills above, 1 am of opinion it cannot bo 
con'ectly called n pentagon, but is rather 
a parallelogram having, as measured from the 
top of the ramparts, three equal sides, viz., the 
north, west, and south, each measuring 1,900 
feet, and one unequal viz., the cast nieasnriiig 
1,200 feet. The wail appears to have had a uni- 
form thickness of abont 14 feet and is composed 
of masses of stone about four foot square, the faces 
of which arc made uniform and placed one uimii 
tin* other in chwo contiguity, without any mor- 
tar or cement whatever. Starting from the 
north-east corner, where a stone bastion still exists 
ill tolerable entirety, the wall remains unbroken 
fur 200 feet, at tlic end of which distance a 
second bastion appears to have existed and 
similar traces arc seen at the 300th foot. The 
renmius of the wall now almost entirely dis- 
appear, but at the distance of 1100 foot from 
the uortli-enst corner there is portion of entire 
wall measuring 20 feet by 14. Further on the 
wall appears clearly to have been removed and 
hanlly a trace of it remains till towards the 
north-west comer, where its elevation considera- 
bly increases and there are enormous masses of 
brick which lead me to the conclusion that a tower 
must have once existed here. At t|is place the 
bricks are very small and of remarkable 
solidity. At a distance of 110 feet from 
the corner thcru are clear marks of a bastion, and 
the same fcaiuie is ubservablc at similar distances 
up to the grout west door, some 500 or 600 feet 
from the north-west corner of tbo fort. The 
rampart thronghont this distance iircseiits an 
average dcvatioii of 25 or 30 feet above the 
plain beneath. Just before the west door, a 
fine piece of wall still remains intact mcasoring 
26 feet by 14. Passing out the west gate 


and going 800 feet in a direct line to the sonth- 
west, and Grossing about midway the Barasvatf 
rivnlet one arrives at a circular mound having on 
elevation of some SO feet and a diameter of 180 
The centre is considerably depressed and seems to 
consist simply of masses of bricks similar to 
those oil tlie ramparts and inside the fort. 
From the west side of the ruins a sort of terrace 
leads to a sem^ii'cular heap of somewhat less 
elevation than the first, in the centre of this 1 dis- 
covered throe large statnes of Buddha all head- 
less but otherwise little mutilated, they arc all 
seated on lotus-leaf thrones 8npported.by bases 
ornamented by difierent devices. In one, several 
figures ore seen in the act of making an offer- 
ing ; the centre of the second is occupied by the 
" \Vheel of the Law" with a deer on either side, 
and the third bears the representation s of two 
lions couchant. These nionnds are undoubt- 
edly the ruins of the great tower mentioned in 
the text. I hope to make a complete cxcavaticii 
of them daring the cold season. I have mode at 
the present time two incisions in the side of tho 
topes, and have recovered from them some Bud- 
dhist idols uf reniarkablc beauty, as well as a 
tablet covered with the rcpreseiitniions of tho 
nine planets. 

From tho west door the ramparts still increaso 
in height, but the wall is hiddoii by masses of 
brick. Not fur from tho end of the western 
side, there is uiiotlicr break in the wall exactly 
opposite which is a sinali temple contain- 
ing a Buddhist idol, now worshipped by tho 
Hindus as the imago of Beni Miulhav. At 
each side of the Barasvati stream is a pacca 
Gliiit and tho ceremonies of " Clouduii" and 
“ Pindttdiiu" are constantly performcil here. At 
a short distance from this opening, the south 
rampart commences and has on elevation nearly 
ccpial to that on the west. Tho wall is not 
straight, but inclines towards the north-east. At 
abont the 500th foot from the sonth-west comer, 
there are nnniistakablc traces of an enormous 
brick tower, and 400 feet farther on there is a long 
piece of wall still intact, and terminating in tho 
southern gate. Fidiii tli is ^loiiit to the sonth-oast* 
angle tho wall is clearly visible. It has an eleva- 
tion of soiiio 30 or 40 feet above tho valley, oud 
ilicro appears to have been bastions atdistaucos 
varying from 100 to 1 10 feet. Oxiposi to the south- 
east corner and at a distuiico of 50 or 60,i)accs 
there are distinct marks of n mined tower similar 
to the oncncar tho western gate already describ- 
ed. The wall towards the east has a total length 
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of nearly 1,200 feet, and the rains have a veiy 
inconsiderable elevation. Bastipns are clearly 
visible at the foUowing distances from the sontli- 
oast angle, vis., 200, 320, 420, .520, 020, 720, 
820, 920, 1 , 020 , 1,120 and 1,200 feet. Mont- 
gomery Martin considers the heaps of brick to 
be the remains of a second set of fortificatioiis 
built by l^hir Hliali, but 1 am rather inclined to 
rcganl ^cm as tlio mins of the ancient towers, the 
two monasteries and the royal palace which wo 
know to have existed in the town and parts of 
which as well as other buildings were doubtless 
built on the city walls. General Gunningham 
gives a much larger area to the rained city, but it 


mnst be remembered he mode his measnrcnients 
outside the ditch, very faint traces of wliicli 
are visible on two sides of the wall. 1 have 
endeavoured to trace car<efiilly the rampart and in 
many places removed the heaps of brick wliicli 
covered it. In most cases I succeeded in nn- 
covering the original wall, which unifbmily pre- 
sents a thickness of 14 feet. As regards the outer 
walls which are said to have existed, if the 
heaps of stone which are found at different dis- 
tances from the fort are traces of them, they 
are so imperfect that any attempt to follow 
them would be simply futile. 

• (To he continued,) 


PANINI AND THE GEOGRAPHY OF AFGHANIUTAN AND THE PAN JAB. 
llr PROF. RAMKR1S11XA GOPAL BHAXDARKAR, M.A. 


The chief native authorities for Ancient 
Indian Geography hitherto mode use of by Anti- 
quarians, are the Piira^as and the Itiliasas. But 
there is another, and a very important one, which 
is not frequently referred to. The great Gram- 
marian P A u i n i and his coinmciitators, often give 
very usefnl information in cases where the 
Pnranas and the Itiliasas afford no hint. We 
propose in the following remarks to show by ex- 
amples, what use may be made of this braiidi of 
Hanskrit literature, in illustrating tho''Ahcicht’ 
Geography of India. 

In teaching the formation of the names of 
idaecs and of the inhabitants tlieroof, P A n i n i, 
as is usual with him, gives general rules where 
]xissiblc ; and where not, he groups togctlier cer- 
tain names, in which the grammatical peculiarity 
is the same. These groups are distinguished 
from each other by the name of the first in the list, 
with an expression which is equivalent to *and 
others* added to it. In the body of the work, 
the names of the groups so formed, and the gram- 
matical or etymological changes characteristic 
of them, are only given, while the words consti- 
tuting each group are set forth, in what may be 
considered as an appendix to the work, called 
gaf^p&iha. Instances of the general rules are 
given by the commentators, bnt they arc not, on 
that account, to be considered as recent. There 
is internal evidence to show that most of these 
must have been handed down from tlic time of 
P A i 11 i hiiiisclf. A good many arc given by 
Pataiijali, the author of tlic great couniiontary on 
P A 0 i u i *8 work. On the other hand, all the words 


comprised iii each group ought not, because the 
Gaua-pAtha is attributed to Puuin i, to be re- 
garded as having been laid down by him. Several 
of the ganae^ or groups, are what are callcil 
ganne^ i. e., such as each subsequent writer has 
the liberty of adding to ; and we have no doubti 
that even such as arc not now considered to bo 
of this nature, must have fared similarly at the 
hands of the early successors of P A 9 i n i . For 
instance, the name of the mediicvnl K & t h i A w A d 
town y a 1 a b h t, occurs at the end of the group 
called Va r a n A d i (PAn. iy-2-82) and of U j j a- 
y i n i, in the same group, and also at the end of 
D h u m a d i (PA 9 ., IV.-2-12'7). No one would* 
we believe, push his scepticism, as to the age of 
P A^ in i so far as to urge that this proves him to 
have flourished after V al a b h t come into impor- 
t anco under the dynasty of B h at A r k a. And 
if any one were to do so, it would not be 
difficult to satisfy him. For, independently of 
the masS' of evidence hitherto brought forward 
to prove that PA 11 ini flourished long before 
the Christian Era, we may state that in the 
copperplate grant* of D h ara se na IV. we nnd 
puns on a good many of the technical terms 
of PA pin i, and the great grammarian himself 
is alladcd to under the name of Sli A1 A turiy a, 
(native of ShalAtnra). This shews that P A 11 i n i 
was at that time a person of established 
reputation, and consequently, was even then an 
ancient author. The groups or ganas, therefore, 
seem to have been tampcrcil with by his succes- 
sors, but we think we are safe in ascribing the 
first three names at least, in each, to him. 

The number of names of towns, villages, rivers. 


‘ TTuiaUtcd al iwss 14. 
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moantams, and warlike tribcSi occurring in tke The position of the hill-fort of Aornos in 
works of P & 9 in i and his commentators, is vorj the capture of which Alexander the Great dis- 
large. It would bo difficult, or cron impossible, played rory great valour, is still a matter of un- 
to identify theiu all, but the positions and mo- certainty. The f^nnskrit name corresponding to 
dem names of a good many can bo determined it is also equally unknown. Professor Wilson 
with ease. It is not our purpose in this article traces it to the word— 4yarapa, * enclosure*, 
to notice all such places, but to confine ourselves which, he thinks, forms the latter part of many 
to such as may seem to throw new light on some names of cities. Whether it was actually so used 
doubtful points connected with the Ancient is more than doubtful, and it would be necessary 
Geography of Afghanistan and the Panjub. to suppose that the Greeks, in their Aornos drop- 

The northernmost Kingdom of Afghanistan, ped the first part of the name, retaining only 
in ancient times, was known to some of the the latter. General Cunningham derives it from 
Greek and Roman Geographers by the name of the name of a king, whom he calls Ra j fi V ara. 
Kapisenc, and the Chinese traveller Hwan May it not be the -Varapfi mentioned by Pa- 
Thsang calls it Kin-pi-she. Pun ini mentions K ft- pini in IV-2-82 ? It was the name of a city 
pisht(IV-2-99),fromwliich ho derives Kilpish- as well as its people. There is a place on the 
ftyani— the name of a wine manufactured from right bank of the Indus, opposite to Atak, still 
grapes produced in the district. The country about called, wo arc told, B ar an as or Y aranas. 

Kabul is still remarkable for its fine grapes. The Ortospnnof the classical geographers 
The name of another kingdom was Archosia, has been identified with the modem Kabul, 
which woscalledArkhoj or Rokhaj by the Arab ^hc Hanskrit name corresponding to it is not 
geographers, and Tsaukuta, supposed to be equi- known. Professor Wilson derives it from such 
valent to Ranknta, by Hwan Thsang. European ^ original as Urddhasthana. But we do 
antiquarians* trace the name, or that of the river not meet with such a name, and the etymology 
A robot is, in the province, to the Zend Haro- hi purely aimless and conjectural. To derive it 
qaiti, corresponding to the Honskrit Saras- from the name of a tribe would be more rcason- 
vatl. But we are not aware upon what evi- able, Hwan Thsang calls the country iibont 
denee a river of the name of Sarasvatt is the ploce Fo-1 i-shi-sa-toiig-no. May not this 
fixed in this district. Haras vati is one of name be derived from such accvnpouiid as' Far- 
tho Bapta Hindhavas, or seven rivers of shnsthAna, the country of the Parshus, a 
the Vedas, and if assigned a position here, would warlike tribe mentioned by Pnij ini in V-3-117.* 
certainly bo far away from the other six. The P Ap in » and Patanjalicall thePaiijab — Bu- 
river Barasvati was situated to the oast of hika(IV-2-117 and V-3-114). The historians 
the Batlg. Perhaps the name Archosia, of Alexander tell ns, that after having crossed 
Arkhoj , or Rokhoj, is to be derived from the Ilydraotes or Ravi in tlie course of 
that of the mountain Rikshoda, mentioned by his march through the Paiijab, he captured 
PAp iiiPs commentators, the Brahmans living and dcstroyeil a town of the name of Sangala. 
about whicli, were called Ark shod as. This European antiquarians have identified it with 
iiaiDTc is given as one to which Pupiiii’s rule the Sanskrit Bhuknla. But Bhdkala, from 
(IV- 3-91) does not apply. tlic evidence to be gathered from the Mahab- 

Aiiother province of Afghanistan is called | Arnta, and acconling to Ilwaii Thsang, who 
Fa-1 a-nu by Hwan Thsang, and identified with | visited the place, was situated to the west of 
the modem V an eh or Wannch by some, and the RAvi. Professor Wilson, therefore thinks 
with Bann, by General Cunningham. The that after Alexander hod destroyed the Sha- 
Bonskrit iinnie corresponding to this is not kala to the cast of the Ravi, aiiotlier was 
known. PAnini, however, montions a country founded to tlic west of the river. This is mere- 
named Varpn in several places ([V-2-lOd, lya gratuitous snpiMsition. General Gunning- 
and iy-3-93), which is very likely the same ns ham thinks that Alexander rc-crossed the 
Hwan Tbsang’s Fa-1 a-nu. The country of Ravi to conquer the town. Would it not be 
Gapdhura is mentioned in the group Knch- better to suppose that the two places were dis- 
chhAdi IV-2-133 and in IV-1-1G9, and the tinet? Alexander destroyed Bangala, while 
river Biiviistn, the modem Bwai, a branch of Bhukala existed in the time of llwan Thsang. 
the Kabul river, (in IV-2-77). Bangala belonged to a tribe that had no King, 

' Sm WIlMm'i Artana inUgica. 
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while BhEkaU wm the capital of iheMadraa, 
who were goyemed bja king. Bangala is 
Terj probahlj to be traced to Bdiikala, aplaco 
mentioned by PAvini (17-8-75). Bank ala 
was the name of the person who is said to have 
founded the city. It stands at the head of the 
group Bankal&di, the second name in which 
isPushkala, from whom the city of Paush- 
kala, the ancient capitsl of QAndhAra, and 
the Peukalas of the ancient European Ocogra- 
jdiers, deriyed itsname. BAnkala agrees more 
dosdy with Bangala than BhAkala. If 
this identification is to be tmstedi the occurrence 
of the name of Bangala in PA^ini, may bo 
taken as a proof of his haying fiourished before 
Alexander ; for the Macedonian Conqueror is 
said to have destroyed the city, on which account 
it must have ceased to exist after him. 

The central province of the Panjab is called 
Pa-lonfa-to byHwan Thsoiig, transcribed Par- 
vata by M. Julien. General Cunningham pro« 
poses Sorvata for Parvata. But Parvata 
is given as the name of a country by Pacini 
(lV-2-Ud)and the group Takshashil&di, 
(under IV-3-98), 

In the central and lower PanjAb, Alexander 
met with two tribes of warriors, named the 


MaliiandtheOxydr akm. The Banskiit ori- 
ginal of the former is unknown ; and Professor 
Wilson identifies the latter with the 8h udr a- 
kas of the PurApas. But there is a rule in 
PA^ in i (7-8-114) which teaches us to form the 
singulsr and dual of the names of warlike tribes 
in the PanjAb, by adding tlic termination -ya 
and changing the vowel of tlio first syllable to 
its vriddhi. Of this rule, his commentators give 
MAlavyas (pi. MAlavAs) and Kshau- 
drakyas (pi. K 9 hudrakAs) as instances. 
We thus learn that ihe M Al av A s and Kfhn- 
drak As, were two tribes of warriors in the Pan- 
jAb. The name MAlavAs corresponds with 
Mai ii, and KshudrakAs with Oxydro- 
kn. KfhudrakAs is nearer to the latter 
than Professor Wilson's S h fid r ak a s. 

At the confluence of the PanjAb rivers, Alex- 
ander came in contact with a tribe which is 
called Sambrac8) or BabracAs. General Cunning- 
ham traces this name to BamvAgri which 
ho considers a Sanskrit word. But we are not 
aware of the existence of such a word ; and it 
has an unsanskrit look about it, meaning os it 
does, according to the General, * united warriors.’ 
The SabracK were probably the 8 h a u b h r e y a s, 
grouped along with tlie Yandheyas^ 7-8-117. 


PBOOREBB OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN 1869-70. 
{From the lattpubUihed Report qf the Soyal Aeiatie fhcietjf.] 


The Sanskrit series of the Bibliotheca Indies, 
which, from various reasons, hod for several years 
mode bat little progress, has taken a fresh start Of 
the TAndya BrAhraana throe fasciculi have already 
been issued, and a number of other important works 
are reported to bo in preporatioi!. The Bombay 
Son Arit Series, conducted by the Sanskrit Profes- 
sors of the Bombay and Fund Colleges, presents 
also a promising aspect, and though of only a few 
years’ standing, has raised hopes that, with an in- 
creased staff of well-trained editors, and commen- 
surate Bupportirom Government, it may some day 
successfully compote with iis elder Bengal sister. 

The Boarchiiig for Sandorit MSS. has also liccn 
carried on daring the last year with laudable 
vigour and decided success in several parts of India, 
portioalarly in Bengal, by the indefatigable BAbu 
BAjendralAla Mitra ; and in Bombay by Professors 
Bahler and Keilhoni, the latter of whom lias just 
publidicd a classiftcd catalogue, containing little 
short of COO Titles of Sanskrit Manuscripts, dis- 
covered in tlie southern division of that Presidency. 

As regards the DAhan, the Council cannot, un- 
fortunately, present so favourable a report, as they 
on not aware that any official steps have as yet 


been token by the Madras Government to carry into 
effect the resolution passed by the Government of 
India in 1868. This, in the opinion of the Gouucil, 
is the more to bo regretted, as tlio value of SanArit 
MSB written in tlie Vernacular alphabets of south- 
ern India, is beginning to be better appreciated, 
funiishing as they do, in many cases, a more cor- 
rect text than the DevanAgari MSS of Ae north, 
and supplykig, not unfrcquently, texts and variant 
vorsions which have not hiAerto been known to 
exist. Thoinenibers of this Society cannot havo 
failed to notice the Descriptive Gataiogne, now be- 
ing pnbli Aed by Mr. A. Burnell, of the Madras G.8., 
ill Mr. TrObner's “ Aiiiericsn and Oriental Literary 
Record,” of an excellent collection of Sonsorit MSB 
made by himself during his residence in vorions 
parts of the Dekhan. It must be satisfactory to him 
to know that Ac portion of Ae catalogue whiA ho 
has already publiAed, exhibits several important 
works, for the most part belonging to Ae Block 
Yajur-veda, which arc either entirely new, or of 
which incom]iloto MSS. alone havo os yet hem dis. 
covered in Ae north. Mr. Burnell (like Sir Walter 
Elliot, Mr. 0. P. Brown, and some few scholars of 
corlior days) thus Aows what benefit a civilian in 
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Bouihflrn India, who earnefitly applies himself to tho 
Htudy of Hindu Literature, may lie able to confer 
on Indian Philology, by collecting materialH, and 
placing the results of his researches before Euro- 
pean scholars. Tlie Madras Service, however, has 
of lato«vinoed but little inten^tin literary pursuits 
of this kind, and the Literary Society of Madras in- 
deed has for years scarocly shown a sign of its ex- 
istence. It is to be hoped that the few earnest 
Hcholars still engaged in Oriental Studies may put 
an end to ibis unhappy state of indifference, by 
showing what important problems of Sanskrit Plii- 
lology and Indian history are dependent for their 
solution upon tho south, and that Madras will thus 
not stay behind other local governments in lending 
its support to tho scioiitidc exertions of European 
and native scholars, but still cordially co-operato in 
carrying out Mr. Whitley Stokes* scheme of pro- 
curing, and compiling lists of MSS. scattered over 
the whole of India. 

Tlio contents of the Sarasvati Bhandftram Library 
of H. H. the Mahdraja of Maisur, have been made 
known through a catalogue issued a fmv months 
since by tlio Bangalore Press, and containing the 
titles of several rare Avorks. Of the Tanjoro Library, 
a list hail been printed many ^’ears ago, in which 
unfortunately, an extremely bad, often unintelligi- 
ble, method of transcription was adopted ; of tins 
list there is a copy in the possession of Professor 
Ooldstucker, tho only one wliich is supposed to be 
now extant in Europe. Many parts of tho Dokhan^ 
however, have up to this time remained completely 
unexplored, and still promise a plentiful harvest to 
future investigators ; although, in many eases, it 
will, no doubt, require tlio utmost care to overcome 
the suspicion and superstitions of tlio Brahmans. 
Of the Nambun i in Malabar, for instance, a most 
iutoreatiiig, though very retired and secluded class 
of Brahmans, wo know next to nothing ; yet they 
ore said to bo staunch folloAvors of tho V^ic reli- 
gion, and to have in their possession a great many 
old Vedic MSS. Some places in tho Ilaidarabad 
territory also, especially Kaleslivarain on the Upper 
Godavari, are known as great seats of Big and Sama- 
veds learning, and may bo expected, when visited 
and explored, to add considerably to our knowledge 
of ancient Sanskrit literature. 

There exists already a largo collection of Sanskrit 
MSS. in Madras, which awaits a thorough examina- 
tion, and the Council of this society have for soino 
years used their best endeavours to get the collections 
transferred to England for inconiorntioii with tho 
Library of tlio India O.Hjc, Avith a A’icw not only 
to rescuing the MSS. from the early doMCriictioii 
-m'th which they aro threatened liy the ravages of 
the climate and of the white ants, but also in order 
to render them more accessible to European scholara. 
Tliongh their recommendation has not been carried 
out in full, the Council ore gratified in stating that 
>n reply to their application thqy have been inform- 


ed by tho GoAreriiinent of Madras that it Is proposed 
to build at Madras a Public Library, in which tlicso 
MSS. will be deposited and properly protected 
Against the ravages of insects, niid that the Profes- 
sor of Sandoit at Madras has riirtlicr been instruct- 
ed to print a list of those MSS, which he may con- 
sider of primary importance, with a view of making 
these Avorks better known than they aro thrtmgh tho 
so-called Catologuo Raisonuo. Tlie Council has also 
been informed that a printed list of MSS. will bo 
communicated to tho Asiatic Society, and that any 
suggestions Avliich may be mado by tho Society foi 
tho transcription of any of theso MSS. will receive 
the attontioii of tho Goveniment. 

By A minute in the Public Works Department, in 
May, 1868, the Government of India authorized the 
expenditure of siiins not exceeding Rupees 13,000 
in ooch of tho four political divisions of tiic country 
for the purpose of delineating ami costing some of 
the more romarkablo antiquities of each prcHlileticy 
with a vicAV to their ultimate conservation. Tlicso 
sums, if properly expended, being quite suflicient 
to cominenco upon, great hopes Avero entertained 
that the AA’ork so long desireil hy eveiy well-wisher 
of India, would at last bo acconiplishod by means 
of this Avoll-timed liberality on the part of tho 
Government. 

In piirsuanco of this policy, Mr. Terry, Superin- 
tendent of the School of Design, was despatched 
from Bombay with a party of modellers, and some 
of his OAvn pupils, to coinmenco operations on tho 
templo at Ambemath, near Kalyaii, on (he othiT 
side of the Bombay harbour. OAving to the noA-elty 
of tho undertoking and tho iiicxpcrienco of tho 
party, nothing else wos attempted during tho avail- 
able season of 1868-69, especially as an outbreak of 
fcA'er and other unexpected difficulties very inaUri- 
ally retarded tho work ; but so much disappoint- 
iiieni WAS felt at the result that no attempt was 
made to continuo opcratiuiiH duriiig the last cold 
weather. In tho mcaiitinio so much difficulty has 
been experienced in reproducing the casts and pho- 
top-aphs that no specimens of cither have yet reachcil 
this country, nor has any satisfactory report of the 
results obtained from tlie labours of tho party. 

^ At tho same time anotlicr expedition Avas orga- 
nized in Calcutta, with the object of visiting Orissa 
for tho purpose of dclinoating soiiio of tlio iiiimci'oiis 
and interesting antiquities of that province. OAA'iiig, 
hoAA’cvcr, to dissension among the members compos- 
ing it, and other difficulties, it seems to have been 
ns little fruitful in results ns timt fitterl out from 
Bombay. They diil ]ioAA''u\’cr bring back some casts 
of Hciilplurc, a few photogrnplis, and several copies 
of inscriptions, but iinfurtiinately neglected to tako 
casts or photographs of tho remarkable sculptures 
in tlic Gonesha and Jodev cavee, at Udayagiri. These 
are probably the oldest and most interesting In 
Indio, and their attention had been previously qie- 
dally direeted to them. As in tho cose of the Bom- 
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bay expedition, none of the renilta of their labonrs 
have been sent home ; and no attempt was mode to 
follow np theso experiments during the last cold 
weather. Nor, so far as is known in this countiyi 
have any expeditions been organised, cither in 
Bengal or Bombay, for operations during tiio next 
season. 

In the moanwhilo Dr. Iliintor, at Madras, has been 
most snocessfnlly employing the pupils in his school 
of design in photographing some of the nnmorouH 
toiiiplcH which abound in tliat part of India, and 
also in caating soiiio of their sculptures ; none of 
the latter have reached this country, but the photo- 
graphs are a valuable coiitribntidn to our know- 
ledge, and, combined with tliose taken for Oovern- 
niciit by Captain Lyon, convey a very perfect idea 
of the enormous architectural wealth of that Presi- 
dency. 

During the cold weather of 1868-9 Lieut. Cole* 
II.E., was deputed to Kashmir to .photograph and 
make plans and drawings of the tcinplcs in that 
valley. A work giving tho result of his labours is 
on tho eve of publication by tbo India Office. It 
promises to bo a most valuable contribution of our 
knowledge of the stylo of Architecture there pre- 
vailing, and worthily completes what was so well 
commenced by Geucr.'il Gttuningiiam in 1848. 

During tho last cold season tho samo officer has 
been l•ll1p1oyed tinder tho aiispicos of tho Science 
and Art Department at South Kensington, in cost- 
ing the castoni gate- way of tho great-topo at 
Sanchi. It is niidcrstood that he has successfully 
Accomplishod this object, and is now on his way 
home with the inouldti. Lieut Cole took with liim 
from this country a party of draughtsmen, with the 
intention of drawing all those sculptures which had 
not hitherto been delineated by (jciieral Cnniiing- 
liani and liis brother, or by Col. Maisey. We may 
therefore hope that before long tho incans wdll bo 
ovailnble in this country for obtaining a perfect 
knowledge of that roinarkablo monument. 

Bcaidcs tbeso cxpe4litioi]H, which are all moro or 
lesR dependent on Govi-rnment support, Mr. .Tames 
Burgess, of Bombay, li.as just completed a splendid 
work on the great Temple city of Falitaiia. This 
work, which is illustratcrl hy 45 photographs hy 
Mr. Sykes, is preceded b}' nn intnMliietioii hy him- 
self, full of interesting local iiifunnatioii and anti- 
quarian knowledge regarding tho sect of the Jains, 
to whom all tho temples on that hill belong. 

The same author has also published 41 photo- 
graphs taken by the same artist during an expedi- 
tion to tho caves of Tal&ja and Sana, and the tem- 
ples of Somnatli and Girnar. Tho text to this book 
is not so elaborate as that of tho previous work, 
but is sufficient to doarrihe and explain the kistoiy 
of the monuments it illiisiralcs. 

Messrs. Sykes and Dwyer have also photographed 
the caves and temples at Nasik and Kdrlft, but 
no text has yet been added in illustration of them 
by any such competent hand. 


Besides these, Mr. T. 0. Hope of the Civil ^ Ser 
vice, has published a valuable work illnstratediwitli 
20 photographs by Mr. Lindley, of “Surat, Bliaroch 
and other old cities of Gujarat with descrip- 
tive and architectural notes/* by himself. 

From' the above it will be soon that our know- 
ledge of the architecture and antiqiiitieB of some 
parts of our Indian Empire is progressing, though 
not BO rapidly os might bo desired. More, however, 
may bo doing in India than wo are aware of here ; 
for unfortunately there is no agency either there or 
in till) country where photographs by amateurs or 
local societies arc collected, or from which .i know- 
ledge can he obtained of what is being done in this 
respect. 

Ill continuation of their report on the present 
state of literary and antiquarian research on tlie 
Indian continent, the Council, now dcsiro to refer 
to the neighbouring island of Ceylon, and to offer 
A few remarks on the condition of that scat of Bud- 
dhism and Pali learning Tlicy have noticed with 
no little aatiafaction that the Pali language and 
literature and the religion of Shak^'A Miini in general 
have, during tho Inst year or two, rceciv^l a great 
amount of attention at tho hands of European as 
well AR of SingalcRo scholars. Several important 
works Itearing on the subjects have been published in 
England and abroad during the past year; and it is 
but fair to mention that this Society also has 
contributcfl its share to the promotion of these studies 
ns is testided hy the comiHunications of Messrs. 
Childers and FansboH, printed in its Journal, besides 
several papers on Buddhistic antiquities. A great 
anil long-felt want will, at laRt,*bo supplied by tho 
Pali Dictionary about to ho publiahcd by Mr. Chil- 
ders, wlio, it is to bo expected, will by this work 
give A fresh and moro general impulse to Pali 
studies. 

A Singalcso scholar, Pandit Devarakkhita, has 
published, a few months since, an excellent edition 
of tho Balavatara, the most popular Pali Grammar 
in Ceylon ; and tlio Pali text of the Digha Nikava 
has been promised by another native scholar. 

Tlic Ceylon branch of the Asiatic Society also, has 
just issued a new and highly interesting number of 
its Joiimal, coiitniiiing, amongst other articles, tho 
continuation of Mr. James d'Alwis’ paiHsr on the 
Singaleso language, the Aryan origin of which he 
maintains in on able and convincing manner, to- 
gether witli a Lecturo on Buddhisiii, delivered 
shortly before his death by Mr. Oogerly, tho late 
eminent Pali scbolar, and edited, witli an introduc- 
tion and notes, by tbo Revils. J. Scott and D. dc Silva. 
An other nombor of that Journal is rcportcil to bo 
already in preparation. It is further gratifying to 
lonrn that Mr. T. W. 11. Davids, a young promising 
Pali Rcliolar of tho Ceylon 8. C., has undertaken to 
collect the Pali inscriptions which are scattered in 
great number over the iriand. Whether he may 
succeed in deciphering, or whether he may have to 
content himsdf with copying and publishing, these 
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ancient hietorioal and religioua recordii, Mr. Davida 
deaervei the encoarageinent and approbation of all 
who take an intereet in theae atudiea ; and tho Council 
liaveno doubt but tliatthe GoylonGoveniment, which 
haa recently ahown ita liberality by granting a autn 
of money for tho aearching for, and procuring of 
MSH, will lend ita full aupport and countcnaiico 
to ao promiaing and wcU-tiiiicd an undertaking. 

Aa regaida our uator aocietioa on the Continent, 
the Aaiatic Society of Paria and the German Oriental 
Society, H^cir acientific rcaearclica have loot nothing 
of their wanted vigour and efficiency, and tlioir 


publioationa embody, aa uaual, a goodly amount of 
uaeful information in the varioua brandiea of Orien« 
tal knowledge. 

The number of the American Oriental Society’a 
Journal, iaauod during the last year, containa &e 
greater part of an important publication, viz,, of 
ProfteBor W. D. Whitney*a Taittirtya Pritiahfkhya, 
the Sauakrit Text and Coinmentaxy, with a tranda- 
tion of die former, and copioua annotationa. A 
new number of the aamo Journal, which will con- 
tain th 0 concluding part of thia work, will bo iaauod 
in tho courae of tho aummor. 


HEVIEWB. 


A Catwa or Buddriht Scripturkb. From tiiu Cni- 
xauB. By SuniiriBeal,Clia|iUiii KJ7., Authorof ** Budd- 
hiit Pil^mii," Ac,, (pp. 48G, 8m) Londoo, Trttbner 
A Go., 1871. 

Or thia ezteniiivo atore-liouae of Buddhist loro, 
it ia our duty at present merely to give a brief 
outline. Some of tlie translations here published 
have already appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Aaiatic Society. Having revised theae, and added 
othera to complete what heconaidcra to be the 
cycle of the Buddhiat development, tho author now 
pnbliahea the entire aerica aa a contribution towards 
a more general acquaintance with Buddhiat litera- 
ture in China. It seems that tho Buddhist Canon 
in that country, aa was arranged between the years. 
67 and 1285, A.D., includes 1440 distinct works 
comprising 6586 books. These however form only 
an insignificant portion of the whole Buddhist liter- 
ature which is spread throughout tlie empire, of 
which, hitherto the majority, or nearly all of Englisli 
people, have been content to remain ignorant In 
these circumatances, tho author may well think that 
it ia difficult to understand how wo can claim to have 
any precise idea of tho religions condition of the 
Chinese people, or even to appreciate tho phraseo- 
logy mot with in thrir ordinary hooka. The book, 
we are told, and we cun well liclieve it, ruprosents 
the results of somo yours of patient labour ; and 
that whatever bo iU fate, tho author, or rather edi- 
tor, has found hia reward in tho delight which tho 
study haa afforded him, and in the insight which ho 
has thereby gained into tlie character of one of 
**tho moat wonderful xiiovementa of the human 
mind in tlie direction of Spiritual Truth, which is 
traced in the history of Buddhism.” Much has 
been done within the last thirty years to elucidate 
Buddhist history and philoHophy, and it is certainly 
extraordinary, that little or no use has licciimado 
of tho Buddhist Canon as it is accepted in China. 
Ill many of tho largo inuiiafitcrieH, there arc to lie 
found not only complete editions of the Buddhist 
Scriptures in the vernacular, but also the Siiiiskrit 
originals from wliieli the Chinese vcrHiuii was made. 
Yet no effort has hitherto been made, cither in tliis 
country or elsewhere, to secim; for oar great libra- 


ries copies of these invaluable works. Buddhist 
books, we learn, began to be translated into Chinese 
so early as tho middle of our first century A.D. 

It is one of tlie singular coincidences which oc- 
cur in such abundance, between tlie history of Budd- 
hism and tlie Christian religion, that whilst tho 
influence of tho latter was leavening the Western 
world, tho knowledge of the fonner was being car- 
ried by iiiisaionaries — as zealous, though not so well 
instructed, as the followers of St. Paul^into tho 
vast empire beyond tho Eastern deserts ; where it 
took root, long before Germany or England had be- 
come Christian, and has flourished ever since.” Tho 
first complete edition of the Chinese Buddhist Canon 
dates merely from tlie seventh century. It was 
prepared under the direction of Too Tsung, the se- 
cond emperor of tho Tang dynasty, who reigned 
firom G27 to 650 A.D. and it was published by hia 
successor Kaou-Tsniig. Yiing-loh, tho third emperor 
of tho Ming dynasty, ill the year 1410, prepared a 
second and much enlarged oilition of tlie Canon, 
writing a royal preface to it. This is called the 
Southern Edition— non-t’iMiMp. Waii-Icih tho thir- 
teenth emperor of the same dynasty, caused tlie 
publication of a third edition about 1590 A.D., 
which goes by tho name of tho Northern Collection 
or jteh-t'sang, and which was renewed and eulargeJ 
ill 172.3, during tlie reign of Koon-luiig, under tho 
auspices of a former governor of Clieh-kiang, who 
wrote a preface to tlie catalogue of works contaiii- 
Ofl in it, and added a reprint of the royal preface 
to tho first complete edition written by Tae-Tsung. 
“ It is calculated that the whole work of tho Indian 
translators in China, together with that of Hiueu- 
Thsang, amounts to about seven hundred tiinea tho 
size of tlieNewTcstameiit. The section known as 
the MahftprajnA Pdramita alone, is eighty times aa 
large as tho Now Tcstaiiutiit, and was prepared 
by Hiuen-Tlisang, without abbreviation, from the 
Sanricrit, embracing two hundred thousand slilukaa.*' 
It is certainly singular, that with a knowledge of 
this largo and complete collection of the Buddhist 
ScripturcM, so little use has been made of It by inia- 
sionaricaaud scholars, with tho exception of If. 
Wossiliov. ** It would be wrong to atatOi'* says Mr. 
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Beal, that the 350or 400 million people who in- 
habit China an Buddhists, but yet Buddhist modes 
of thought and phraseology prevail largely amongst 
them, and it is hardly consistent in us, whilst wo 
deal with religious questions, to overlook the litera- 
ture which contains thesacr^ deposit of the faith 
of so many millions of that population as do strictly 
belong to the Buddhist faith. Moreover,^ it must 
bo evident that HO long as wo are ignorant of the 
details of tlioir religion, tliey wili not be induced to 
listoii to our denunciation of it ; nor can wo expect 
that our indiflEoronco to their prejudices will tend to 
remove them or induce tliom to overlook ours.** An- 
other important service which a careful study of 
the Chinese version of the Buddhist Scriptures may 
render to the cause of literature generally, but es- 
pecially towards a critical acquaintance with the 
original Sanskrit text of the T^ipitaka ; as Max 
Miiller suggests. *‘Tho analytical structure of the 
Chinese language imparts to Chinese translations 
the character of a gloss ; and although we need not 
follow implicitly the interprotationa of the Sanscrit 
originals adopted by Chinese translators, still their 
antiquity would naturally impart to them consider, 
able value and interest.*' 

Anotlier important consideration is the advantage 
yfo may derive from having in Cliina copies of 
many of the sacred books which are unknown else- 
where^ Such arc the numerous works of the Kor- 
thern School, as it is called, and which, so far as is 
at present known, are not to bo met with in their 
original Sanskrit fonn, either in India or Nepal. 
Suchare,forexnmple,tho Avatamsaka Sdtra, written 
hy NagarjUna, and which, under the name of the 
Fa you king, is one of the commonest and most 
widely circulated Sdtras in Chinor-the Kosha and 
VibAsha Shastras, tlio Surahgaina Sfttra, and many 
others. 

" Incidentally," says the author, " we shall derive 
from these studies much information relating to 
the more oliscuro parts of Indian history, and the 
struggles of the coiitlicting Indian sects.** In the 
history of the niisHioii of Song Yiiii, for example, 
we have an account of the effect which a picture 
of the siilfcriiigs of Bodhisatva, when ho was born 
as Veaaantara, produced on the rough Iiido-Scythic 
tribes who invaded North India at the beginning 
of the Christian Era. He tells ns they could not 
refrain from tears when they saw the picture of tho 
Bufferings of the Prince. This little incident may 
very reasonably account for the conversion of tlie 
whole tribe of invaders who, under the rule of Ka- 
nishka and his successors, became the most devoted 
patrons of tho Buddhist faith, and “ tho magnifi- 
cent founders** of Topes and Temples, the ruins of 
which at present survive. And from this reference 
of Song Yiin to tho Vessantara .Tatnka, nspresented 
in the white Elephant Temple, Varousha, the writer, 
is led to connect tho Sang-tch or SAnti temples in 
tho neighbourhood of that city with the Sanchi 


or Santi Topes near Bhilsa, where also, over the 
norihem gateway of the great Topes, we find senlp- 
tured tho same history of Bodhisatva as Vessan- 
tara, giving away his whole possesrioni^ his diil- 
dren and his wif^ so that there might be no 
remnant of selfishness left in his nature, and thus 
he might be fitted to undertake the salvation of 
men. But it is hardly necessary, recollecting the 
labours of M. Julien,and the school of French 
Sinologues, amongst whom he is conspicuous, to 
bring farther instances of the manner in which we 
may derive funds of information from Cliina re- 
specting the civilisation of India. The connection 
is also noted between tho history of Buddhism in 
tho East, and tho progress of Christianity in the 
West In tho middle ages there was a favourite 
legend known throughout Europe, and generally 
acccptcil as genuine, under tho name of Barlaam 
and Josaphat. Tliis history is at present widely 
ciroiilatod in tho modern edition of the Livee of the 
SaintH, by Symeon,iho translator. But on examina- 
tion we find that tho life of Josaphat, who has 
somehow crept into tho Roman Martyrology, was 
but a copy of the well known history of Shakya 
Buddha, and was appropriated doiibtlesdy by the 
early Christian hagiograpliers as being in itself a 
very touching and natural account of the struggle 
of a sensitive conscience with the temptations of a 
wicked and ensnaring world. We quite agree with 
Mr. Beal too, when he says--*" Tlie widest and most 
interesting result to be derived from such studies 
as these, is the means they afford us of arriving at 
a correct judgment in the science of comparative 
religion** — so far fts that is possible. "The scope 
of the present work is to present tho reader with a 
brief Catena of Buddhist Scriptures arranged, so far 
as possible, iu a chronological order, with a view 
to exhibit the origin and gradual expansion of tho 
system, and to point out in what particulars it demands 
our candid consideration, and in what particulars 
it foils to deserve either attention or inquiry. The 
former phase will be found to consist of its peculiar 
purity as a religious system properly so caUed, 
whilst the latter will embrace those numerous 
divergencies of the system from its original charac- 
ter, into a scholastic and vain philosophy, whidi 
ended in its ultimate coiifiisiou with other sects iu 
India, or in its present lifeless condition in Chinsr 
and Japan. The works here translated are mostly 
standard ones, and if not, strictly speaking, in the 
Canon, are yet of groat authority, and are found 
in the libraries of most. nC tho monasteries iu the 
South of diina." 

Mr. Bears work more than achieves his prefa- 
tory anticipations. lie has given an elaborate and 
splendid contribution to our knowledge of early 
Eastern Mytholog)'. Ilis notes and comments ex- 
hibit a wide acquaintance with European orientalism, 
and his tone of thought a width and liberalism al- 
together unusual. Mr. Bears handsome and deeply 
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interartingvolame welldosorvoa a placoin tlio library 
of evwy one who can read Eugliah. 

A. U. B, 


GOVERNS FOLK SONGS. 

Thb Folk Soxos of Soctiirkx Ixui.\. lly Cliarleii E. 
Gorer, Member of the Itoyal Aeiatie Society and of 
the Society of Arte, Fdiow of the Anthropological 
Society. Midnu: Higginbotham and Go. 

This is one of the moot attractive and instructive 
books, relating to the social life of the people of 
India wo have over read. Wo tliiiik wc can safely 
predict that it will be a favourite in the drawing- 
room aewell os in the study. The introductory 
remai'ks, criticisms, Ac. are well written, and the 
many songs rendered with great spirit and in every 
Yoriety of metro. Some of them have already ap- 
peared in f As CbrMU Ufagaalae, and others were read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society but have not yet 
been published. 

The Dravidiau languages have liitlierto been 
too much overlooked by Orientalists. The Rev. 
W. Taylor remarks, It is desirable that the polish 
of the Tclugii and Tamil peetiy slionld bo licttcr 
known in Europe ; thatiMi coiupeU'id judges iiiiglii 
determine whether the high distinction accorded to 
Greek and Latin poetry, as if there were uotluiig 
like it in tlie world, is perfectly just.** And Dr. 
Caldwell remarks, that Tamil is “the only vernacular 
literature in India which has not been content with 
imitating the Sanskrit, but has honourably atleiiiptud 
to emulate and outsbiiio it. In one department, at 
least, that of ethical epigrams, it is generally inaiii- 
tained, and 1 think must be admitted, that the Sans- 
krit has been outdone by the Tamil.'* 

But wo must let Mr. Guver speak for himself 
“ There is," ho says, “a great mass of noble writing 
ready to hand, in Tamil andTeliigu folk-literature, cm- 
pecially in the former. Total neglect has fallen u|ion 
it Overborne by Brahmauic legend, hated by the 
Brahmans, it has not had a chance of obtaining the 
notice it so much deserves. The people cling to their 
songs still, and in every pyall-schoul the pupils luani 
the strains of 'firavalluva, Auvuiyar, Kapilo, Pattuiiut- 
ta and the other early writers. To roiso these books 
in public estimation, to exhibit tlio iriio products of 
the Uravidian mind, would be a task worthy of the 
ripest scholar, and the must enlightened government. 
I would especially draw attciitinn to the eighteen 
books iliat are said to have received the sanction of 
the Moiliira College, and arc aiiiong the oldest speci- 
mens of Dravidian literature. Any student of Dni- 
Vidian writings would be able to add a score of 
equally valuable books. If these wura carefully 
edited, they would furin a body of Dravidiau el as- 
sies of the liighost voluc." 

Nor ought wo to pass overt lie author's liislory 
of his book— “ the result of an a1 tempi," as he 


doscribesit, “to fathom the real feelings of the masseg 
of the people, by gathering and collecting the folk- 
songs of eadi family of the groat Dravidian nation. 
It has been tlio pleasant labour of years to make this 
collection— in the plains, where dwell tlio Tamil and 
Tolngu peoples : on the Maisur plateau, the home of 
Kanareso : among tho hills and valleys of the Nil- 
giris and the Western Gh&ts, sheltoring tho stal- 
wart tribes of Kdrg, and the humble Badagos of 
Utukamand : along tha narrow strip of low-lying 
coast that parts the sea from the western GbAts and 
gives a homo to the Malayalim tongue " And 
lovingly and honestly has ho dono his work, and wo 
feel that the vista he has opened up is a picture of 
reality of no common interest. 

Boforo proceeding to tho songs lot us quote this 
picture, so well drawn, of tho dasas : — “ Their ser- 
vice was first of all poverty ; secondly, singing ; 
thirdly, forgetfulness of caste. Their rowanl lay in 
human honour and tlio certainty of a living. None 
dared to dispiso tho ‘ slave of God,* none could re- 
fuse him a handful of rice or a conplo of oppniiis 
or chapatis. At woildiiigs and feasto, nt fasts and 
funerals, at sowing and harvest, nt full moon and 
sankmiiti (the passing of lliu equator ns the suii 
C'lianged its tropic), the dam iiiiist be invihsl, lis- 
tened to and rcwardcMl. At weddings, ho must sing 
of Krishna ; at linniings of Yama ; before maidens 
of Kfiiiia ;bofore men, of RAinn. As he begs ho 
sings of riglit and duty ; when ho hoars tho clink of 
copper ill his sliull, of benevolence and charity. 

“ There can be few mon> pleasant scenes than 
when ill tho cool of the evening, the dasa enters 
some fpiiot country village, to iiiuland earn his food 
and qiinrtcrs for the iiiglii. Marcliiug straight to the 
Mmtnpam onnany-pillurcd porch of the pagoda, ho 
Bipiats on the elevated basement, tunes his man, 
places before him his huge begging sheU. Tlio vil- 
lagers are just returning from tliu fields, weary, with 
their labours, anxious for some sober excitement. 
The word is quickly passed round that the singer 
has come, and men, women and children turn their 
steps towards tlic Maidapam. There iliey sit on the 
ground before tho bard and wait bis pleasure, lie 
begins by trolling out- soiiio praiso to Krislma, 
Vislinii or Pillaiyarswaroi. Tlicii lie starts with a 
pada or short song, such as those with wliiclithobook 
eommenenH. There is clionis to ever}* verse. If the 
song be well known before tlie b.nnl has fiiiisbed the 
long-drawn-out note with which be cuds bis verse, 
thi: villagers have taken up their ]iart and the loud 
chorus swells on the evening brcessc. If the song bo 
new they soon learn chorus, and cveiy fresh verso 
bcoi-s a loiid'fr and louder refrain. Tlien tlie shell 
is carried round and pice are showered into it. 
Wlien darkness closos in, tho head-man of the vil- 
lage invites tlio singer to his linnso, gives him a full 
meal and tlicp leaves him with mat, vjna ond Bliidl 
to sleep in the pyall. in busy towns the singer 
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BqiiatB by tlio roadaido and soon coUisctH u crowd 
to hcorhia song. Tlio choruH here ia less frequent- 
ly heard. Tlie people cannot atay, their children are 
at homOy tliey hear a little and they then paaa on.** 
Tliia ia hut a Hpecimen oftlie doacriptionaoiE life and 
inannera with which the aonga are iiitcraperacd— 
and illuatratcd. 

Hero ia a patia — aelected at random from the 
twenty eight Kanareae aonga with whic.'h the book 
coiuinenccB : — 

** One begs of others for a wife, 

On her bestows both rule and home 
Ho counts her half of all his life. 

But when death comeij, ho dies alone. 
f'Aei'NS.— Of nil Kood things the best nits three — 
Wiveis lauds, and countless gain. 

Which is the dearest friend to tlicu I 
One mounts the ihronc of inigiity kings, 
llis palace girds with fort and wall ; 

Of ills grout power the whole world rings, 

His lifeless corse to dogs shall full. 

— Of all good Ihings the best, &c. 
King's grace, good luck, hnitl work and trade. 
May looil with wealth of coin or land. 

What tyrants leave, the uiolhs invade ; 

For riches tiy like dewrt sand. 

C^orvM , — Of all good things, &c. 

In vain wives mourn, in vain sons weep. 

Wealth helps e'en less in death's lost scene. 
Two things nloiie the gulf can leaii— 

The sin, the good, our life has seen. 

all good things, &c. 

In this weak frame put not your trust, 

But think on Him with inward culm. 

Is your heart clean ? For Him you lust ? — 
Then Vi.diiiii is a healing balm. 

ChttrM9,—Ol all goo*! things &c. 

Of the tlirco Bndnga aonga translated— tlio “ Next 
world'* is of weird uiid wonderful interest: it is a 
Vision of Heaven and Hell that might iiiiiuortalixe 
another Daiiie. But it is too long fur cpiotutiuii : 
its concluding verse reminds us of whnt will strike 
must readers, astlic pivviiiliiig undertone of ii largo 
prupurtioii of the triinshitiona in this iiiten>stiug 
volume. 

“ Oh brother, how 1 wish 
To roach that blessful shore 1 
Wliy did 1 ever come 
To SCO such fc.ur£ul things I 
if when nt last I die, 

A solemn gathering mourns, 

And lire devours my corpse— 

If toll be paid to him 

Who guards the heavenly gates— 

If this and more he done, 

Cam I obtain that bliss, 

Or must I sink to hell V' 

“ Alas I my dear sister, 1 know not of that.” 

Here aa in very many other inatanoea in theae 
Drnvida aonga tlio note of aorrow ia clear enongh. 
And, aa the author remarka “no one can fail to be 


atruck with tlie uadnewi tliat prevaila. Tlie world 
and every aoiil in it arc ao ainful, ao full of all evil, 
man ahonld give up all to auve Ida life ; and even 
than can hardly hope to succeed. * JIow to cross 
the sea of Bin ?* becomes tlic great question, its 
current is ao strong, its waves so higb, its hidden 
rocks HO ninny, that nonet but a sti-uiig swiiunicr can 
dare to hope to reach the utlicr aide. Even he is 
so battered by sturiii and ruck, so exhausted by tlio 
contest or worn by cxerliuii, that Avbeii he ser ins 
.ihlc to touch the ahoro his strength may fail, his 
heart grow weak, and he sink back into tiiu roaring 
tide. If things ho so with the vigorous iiianfiil 
few, how can the feehlc trembling many ever luipo 
to SCO the golden feet of the god whose help they 
crave? It is inexpressibly saddening again and 
again to note such songs as these, and know that 
they represcMit tlio inmost feelings of the better 
part of a great nation.” 

AVe iiiiiKt jiass over the Kiirg Harvest and Wed- 
ding songs too— beautiful as they are, and niado 
still more interesting by lilr. Gover'a excellent 
sketehcM of the attendant ceremonies ; the Funeral 
Song also is full of patlius and striking iiiinges, 
such as: — 

Woe I The string of choicest pearls 
llounil the neck of fnvoiii'cd child 
Is for ever burst and lost 1 
Woe ! The clear and brilliant glass, 

Fallen from our trembling hantls, 

Fallen— broken to tlie ground I 

But it is too long to reproduce. Nor can we lind 
sp.acu for quotations from the Tamil songs, though 
those by Kapilu and Sivnvakyer, as will as from 
the (Jural of Tiriivalliiva — the “typical and liouuur- 
cd Imok'* of the Tamila— will interest and instruct 
every thoughtful reader. Tlicso occupy nearly a 
third of the- volume. Next conic Maluyulam songs 
— ^Hve ill number ; and lastly thirteen Tclugu songs 
close the work, which we heartily conuiiend to all 
reailors. 

lllxni’HTAXMAX MC8Ar.VttI~OK JotlIXAL Ol- ’I'KAVbM 

IN IXDi.i. By AnkBecr Fminjeo Muos. 8vOb 1., Bom- 
bay, 1871. 

Tins very elegant volume, dedicated to liis Uoyal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, is written hi 
(liijarati, and illustrated by a good map, a photo- 
graph of Hia Boyul Iliglincsa, a steel engraving of 
tho unthor and his travelling companions, and by 
a series of aixty-aix beautiful chromolithographs, 
preporeil by Messrs. Vincent, Brooks, Day and Sons, 
from photographs collected by the author, of 
places viaited during hia travels. Tlic text occupies 
292 pngea of beautifully printed vemaculai', and 
40 pages of translations apiritedly rendered from 
what the author conaiders the moat interesting por- 
tions of his book. In typography, illuatrationa, and 
binding, the book has never been tniualled in India. 
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Mb. RAYENSHAW'S HISTORY OF GAUR. 

Ill reply to a letter from the Government of India 
to the Director-General of the AzchaBological Sur- 
of India, asking him to state whether he was 
prepared to revise and edit Mr. Ravcnshaw's histori- 
cal sketch of the kingilotn of Qaur, General Cun- 
ningham wrote as follows 

“ I beg to state that 1 feel some delicacy about 
meddling with Mr. Ravcndiaw's historical sketch 
without his permission, as ho states that he qient 
much time and labour upon it, and evidently be- 
lieves that he has made a very good job of it. But 
if ho has no objection to iiiy revision of his dcetch, 
I would undertake to edit the work, merely making 
the necessary corrections in his text, and adding 
such notes as are absolutely necessary to illustrate 
the sul^cct. I would, however, give an introduc- 
tory chapter, treating of the style of architecture 
compared with that of Northern India, ns shown in 
the existing buildings at Delhi and Jounpiir. 

“ I should like also, if possible, to obtain some 
further illustrations of tlie Muhammadan architecture 
of Bengal from the eastern capital ofSonfirgaon, 
which still exists about 20 miles from Dacca.** 

General Cunningham has Ixicn asked to placo 
himself in communication with Mr. Bavenshaw with 
reference to the proposed editing of the sketch. 

\Vq have been favoured with n copy of a letter, 
dated 6tli September, from the Bengal Govcniiiicnt 
to tlie Conunissioner of Dacca, asking that official 
to “bo so good as to report, for the Lieiibuiant- 
Govemor’s inforiiiotioii, whether there is any one in 
Dacca or its neighbodrliood who is willing to tnko 
photographs of the Muliainmadnn architec:tural ruins 
of SonAigaon, and to supply Government with 
copies of those views at a mpderate cost.** — Entjlhh- 

man, Oct> 20. 5182.5 

8I1RI llARSHA 

At the monthly meeting of the Bombay B. B. 
Asiatic Society, on the 9th Nov. Dr. George Balder 
read a paper entitled “ A Note on tlie History 
of the Sanskrit Literature,** of which the following 
is a brief abstract : — 

A Jaina writer, Rajosekharo, gives in hisPrahhnn- 
dnkosha, composed A.D. 1348, a life of Shri Ilarsha. 
Lie states that Sliri Ilarsha, the son of Hira,wa8bom 
ill Benares, and coiiiposud the NaiHliadha-charita at 
the request of ti king at Hint town, iioiiiud Jayaiita- 
chaiidra the son of Qoviiida Chandra. Various 
details which Rnjasckliara gives reganliiigJayaiita- 
chandra, especially the Btatement that lus had the 
suniame Patijula, that he was contfMiqmrary of 
Kimiarapala of Anahillapattnn, and that ho and his 
dynasty were destroyed by the MuHolinniiH, show that 
Raja Sekhara's Jayantachandra is nobody else tlian 
the Kaslitraknta prince, Jayochaiidra, who reigned 
over Kanyakiibyii uiid Benares, in tht» latter half of 
the 12th century, probably from 1168-1194. 


Rajasekhara’s account of the age of the Shri Hardia 
is confirmed by the fact, that the latter states, at the 
end of his Naishadhiyakavya, that he was honoured 
by a king of Eanyakubya. 

THE SELONS. 

CoLONXL Browne, the Deputy Commissioner of 
the Mergui district, Britidi Biirmah, gives a very 
interesting account of the Scions, a peculiar race of 
people living under our rule. This they have been 
doing over sinoo Mergui became ours, some fifty 
years ago, and yet they are described as perfectly 
uncivilized, and not a bit tlie better for our rule. 
The number of this race living in British territory 
is about 1,000. Thqy have no written language, 
nor have they any traditions regarding their origin. 
Dr. Mason, the well known American Missionary 
of the Karens, is of opinion that they have a Poly- 
nesian origin, but their Mongolian cast of features 
completely upsets tliis theory. Their spoken lan- 
guage is quite distinct from^tho Burmeseb They 
are divided into families ; these wo arc told, 
are free to intermarry with each other, but the 
bride becomes a part of her husband's family. The 
wealth consists of boats and fishing apparatus. 
Each family appears to iindcrsiAiid its own bound- 
aries, and no encroachment is allowed by one into tho 
preserves of another. The rnce is described ah 
strong and well-built but very ugly. Tlicy go about 
almost naked. They live in small huts cvf a most 
primitive description, in which the whole family is 
huddled together. Their principal weapon appears 
to bo tho spear, with which they capture iisli and 
wild pigs, whicli constitute their principal articles 
of food. Turtles and shell-fish also afford them 
subsistence*, together witU yams, which grow on tho 
islands, and are soiiieiiiiicH found of .30 poutuls 
weight. They are very fond, we are toll I, of opium, 
aiTsk and tobacco. Weaving cluUi is unkiiowii to 
them, blit they manufacture neat sleeping iiints of a 
ccrt.aiii kind of leaf, niiil the sails of their bouts are 
constructed of tho same material. They arc without 
religion of any sort, and have no idea of a future 
existence. Like the Dyaks of Borneo they bclicvo 
in the existence of spirits, which haunt strcanis, 
forests, &c. When a &loii dies, his body, with his 
Hiiear, &c., isplaccd on a mat on tho sra beach. Ilis 
friends then vacate tho spot, and ret urn after a 3-car 
to bury the bones and tho wen]ions. Tlie3’ arc said 
to 1)0 very truthful, and polygamy and conjugal 
infidelity aro unknown among them. 31ioy aro 
moreover of a mild and peaceable nature, ond offer 
no resistanca to tho attacks frequently made upon 
tliem by Malay pirates.— Gazelle. 

ROCK TEBIPLE AT UARCIIOK.V. 

At tho last meeting of the Asiatic Society nt Cal- 
cutta, an intorosting letter was rend from Captain 
W. L. Ramiiells, Assistant Cuminiiisioiier, I’arhunihn, 
Chord Line, regarding a rock-ciit temple which lie 
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diiicovered at Ilarchoka in tho Gkiota Nagpur Tri- 
butary Mahal of Chang Bhokar. Tracings, plans, 
and inscriptions were exhibited, and Captain 8a- 
muella has promised to send descriptive notes for tlio 
next meeting. Tliero appear to be several rock-cut 
temples in the neighbourhood. Captain Blunt, in 
1796, visited tlioso at Mara, a village in Bewa. 

COIN OF FIBUZ SUAH ZAFAK. 

In March last, Mr. E. C. Bayley presented the 
Asiatio Society of Bengal with a unique coin bear- 
ing the name of Firus Shah Zafor. A woodcut had 
just been prepared when the first copy of Mr.Tlio- 
mas's Chronides of Sio Pathon Kings of Delhi 
reached this country. Mr. Thomas (p. 800) enn- 
inerates four coins that bear the name of that prince, 
among tliem one ^d coin, a ** unique specimen in 
tlie possession of Col. Guthrie," and “ one silver 
coin, a new variety, belonging to Mr. Bayley,” Ac. 
Tliey are all posthumous coins, as Zafar died before 
his father. Tho original is identical with Col. 
Guthrie's speciiiicii, of which, however, the margin 
has been cut away, llio coin bears date, A. H. 791 , 
which agrees with the third coin described by Mr. 
Tlioinaa During the year 701, Abubakr, son of 
Zafar, succeeded to the throno of Dellii, which ac- 
counts perhaps for tho issue, or re-issue of coins 
with Zofar's name. The weight of the coin cannot 
be detenninod, as it is attached to a necklace. It 
bears the following legend : “ Tho great Sultan Firus 
Shah Zafar,. sun of Fima Sliah, the Koyal, in tho 
time of the Imam, the Cummaiider of the Fiiithfiil, 
Abdullah, — may his KhUalfai lie prcpctuatctl !" 

ORIENTAL STUDIES AT CAMDRIDOK. 

Thk Board of Oriental Studies at Cambridge has 
preaented the following Report on Orieiitul Studiva 
to the Vice Chancellor. (Dated Nov. 8, 1871). 

“ Tho Board of Oriental Studies are nnaiiimoiisly 
of opinion that the time lias now arrived for asHign- 
iijg to tho Oriental languages n more proiiiiiicnt 
position among the studies of the Uiiivcixity. Tlu'se 
form at present tho only great branch of learning 
wbicb, tlioiigU lung recognized in the UniverKity 
by the fouiidatioii of ProfosBorships, fails to take 
its proper place in our great examiiintioiia. The 
iiiipiilHc given in the last few years to tho Moral and 
Natural Scicuccs by the CMtabliahmcnt to TViposcs 
suggests to the Boanl siiiiilar exiiiiii nations in 
tlieir dupartnicnt ns tlie best iiiuthud, in accordance 
with tlie pn?Kuiit University system, for fostering 
the early growth of Oriental Studies. 

Ah the Oriental Languages, now represented in the 
University, naturally separate into two main groups 
the Board bog to rccominciid the eBiablisliiiiuit of 
two iiidupciidciit Oriental Triposes : (1) the SumiiCf 
and (2) the Ai^an, In each of these two great 
divisions, it would probably be found expedient to 
confine the atteiitioii of the student to a few of the 
leading languages rather than to encourage a 
Bupcrllciul knowledge of many. Hebrew (toge^r 


with Chaldee), Syriac and Arabic might bo taken 
as the best reprcBCDtativea of tliofirat group. It 
oeeins superfluoiu to urge the importance of an 
accurate kuowledge of Hebrew in a great Cliriatian 
University ; this study has always flourished to 
Boiiie extent at Cambridge, and it is hoped that 
many who have already devoted thcmoelvcs to it 
might be induced to extend their researches to tho 
sister dialccta. Tlic connection of Syriac with the 
early Christian Literature, and the revival of its 
study in tho present generation, to which the largo 
addition of Syriac MSS. to the British Museum lias 
in no slight degree contributed, would justify the 
position proposed for it in a Semitic examination. 
In Arabic, the intricacies of tlio Grammar and tlio 
extent of the Vocabulary render on early systematic 
training especially necessary. Its literature is rich 
and varied in poetry, history and science, and 
indispensable to all who would fully understand 
tlic spirit of the Muhammadan religion. Not only 
is Arabic the Rpokcii language of that part of the 
East most interesting to Europeans, but it enters 
largely into the composition of Persian and Turkish. 

In the Aryan group, Sanskrit holds the first and 
furemoKt place. Independently of its vast litcratiiro 
which embraces the aiitlioritative theological works 
of tlic BruhmaiiR, it is the cldeRt sister of the Iiido- 
Europenii UingiieR, ami is now acknowledged to be 
an iiidiRpeiisable aid in unravelling the structure of 
Greek and Latin as well as of the Geriiianic, Keltic 
and Slavonic longues. It is tho parent of most of 
the Hpoken languages of Northern Iinlin, and also 
of Puli, tho Kncrcd language of the IliiddliistH. 
Persian also ptissesseR an extensive literature of 
estiecial value for historic uiid tlieomipliie inves- 
tigaiiuiiH ; it m ciiltivateil by the Miiliaiiimadaiis 
in India, as well ns in Persia itself ; and might ther- 
efore be introduced with advantage into tiiis Tripos. 

The Members of the Board feci that it wonld 
be pri'Kiimptiioiis to expect any great result from 
the cslabliHliiiieiit of Oriental Triposi'R, until these 
stndicR have won a due share of the College 
endowments ; yet they cunfideiitly hope that tho 
University will grant, us far as lies in its power, n 
fair field for tiic growth mid (levelupineiit of studies 
HO iiitiiiiiitely coiiiiccti’d with Biblical and Kc- 
clesiastical Literature, with the Religion uf our 
Indian fellow-sulijects, with the iScieiice of 
Language, and the history of the liiiuiaii Mind. 

The Vicc-Cbaiiecllor invited tho ntteiidanco of Mem- 
bers of the Senate in tlie Ail's Seliool, on Monday, 
Nov. 20 at 2 p.iii., for the discussion of this Report 

REVISION OF THE .SINHALESE UUDDllIST 
SCRIPTURES. 

In (he year 1807, through the exertiona of a Siii- 
lialeiHS iiublemau named Iddumalgod.a, u Synod of 
the Buddhist clerg}*, was convened at the town of 
Palinadiilla for the piiriioso of correcting the Tripi- 
jiftka. The Syiiutl was iimler the joint prcsidGUcy 
u£ two eniincnt prelates, Buintirgalu and Dhirfuianda, 
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and its meinbeFS were priests selected for their 
learning and sdiolorshipi from the priiiciiml Ceylon 
monasteries. The procedure was as follows : — ^Af ter 
the fonnal opening of the Synod, ouch member was 
furnished with a luniluBcript in the Sinhalese cha- 
racter, which ho took to an apartment assigncil to 
him, and collated with a number ofCoylon, Dnrmah 
and Siam copies of the same work. All obvious 
errors in his manuscript he corrected at once, tint 
where a passage was doubtful, he merely marked it. 
On an appointed day each member carried his 
corrected manuscript to the hall of assembly, whore 
in a public sitting of the Synod all the corrected 
inanuscriptH were compared together. When the 
corrections wore identical in nil the maniiseripts, 
they were goiicrnlly adopted without much loss of 
time, blit ill many doubtful or difficult passages 
the reading was not iinnlly fixed without long and 
anxious discussion. Tlic first session of tlie Synod 
lasted seven months, and was devoted exelusivcly 
to the Vina^'o, a revised and authorized version of 
which, together with its Arthakathfi and Tikos, was 
deposited in safe.haiids. The next meeting of the 
Synod was held after a considcrablo interval, and 
was devoted to the correction of the Sdtra Pi taka. 
On this occasion a somewhat different plan was 
followed, for the members had be eii instrncti^l to 
correct at their own inoiiastories the mniiuscriptH 
entrusted to them, and when the Sj-nod met, it was 
able to sit daily until the work of fixing the ti'xt of 
the Sfitras was ended. Tlie Abhidhaniia Pitaka is 
now undergoing revision, oiul the labours of the 
Synod are drawing to a close. When they are com- 
pleted, a palm-leaf co|\y of the authorized vcriiion 
of the sacred texts will be deposited in one of the 
Ceylon inonosterios, and the public will be permit- 
ted to inspect and transcribe the different books. 
In the very extensive collation of MSS. mado by the 
Synod, it was found that the Ceylon MSS. were 
generally moro accurate than those of Biirmah 
and Siam.— Academy. 

DISCOVERT OF ANCIENT COINS. 

About amouthanda half ago, soiiicof the villagers 
of Sonpat, while digging out a ruin in tlio vicinity of 
an old took, discovered an caiiliem pot, (not unlike a 
common lorai) containing three s^rs and a half of 
■ilvcr-coin, carthcrnj>ot was buried about 
seven feet underground ; the coins at the bottom of 
the pot worn completely defaced by corrosion, 
though nearly three-fourths of its contents were In 
a very good state of preservation. On examination 
the coins were found to belong to Graeco-Baktrian 
Kings. The coins of Menander are certainly more 
numerous than those of any other king, tiiougb by 
for the best impresBions are on the coins of King 
Fhiloxenns. The foUowing are the names of the 
kings whose coinshavebeen deciphered Menander, 
Fhiloxenus, Diomedes, Antialkider, Apollodotus, 
Hennttus^ Heliaklei^ Heaton, AntemadniB, Henmeus^ 


tand Koikalliope. A description of the coins and 
be circumstances of their discovery, is being prepar- 
ed for the London Aeadmy^DiM Gageite, OeU 11. 

DISCOVERY OF COPPER AXES. 

At tbb last meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, a letter was road from the Assistant Gom- 
luissioiier, PschumbiL describiug two ancient cop- 
i»er fixes which ho has presented to tlie Society. 
Tlio narrative of their luscovery is very curious. 
It appears that tli^ hod been found by a villager 
just below the surface of a hillock, roioid whicliho 
was cultivating laud. But whore this hillock is, he 
steadily refuses, in spite »£ an offer of twenty 
rupees, to tell to snjr one, lest the demon of the 

2 [>ot tuiould revenge itself upon him. He has, he 
eclarcs, already swered at nis hands. The night 
after lie found the tliiugs, he had a dream in which 
a gnome of terrible aspect nppearod before him. 
He was no ordinary looking spirit, but of prodigi- 
ous propurtiouB, 1)18 skin being red and his clothes 
black, whilst a profusion of hair hung down his 
imek from his head to his heels, each hair being as 
Uiick aa a man's wrist, ilnving diHinuiiiitcd from a 
tiger, which had carried him to the villager's door, 
he eutcrod the hut and, pointing to the copper- 

E ieces, informed the trembling man that tliey were 
is (the gnome’s]^ property. Tlie man at once 
expressed ins williiigiiess to give them up, but the 
gimme would have none of them. He wanted in 
exchange four hairs of the villager's right knee, and 
ill return offered to rclinquisli all claim to the 
treasure which, ho said, lay ImritMl under the oilier 
hillocks ill that locali^*. But the iiiiieh coveted 
hairs the man would not part with at any price. So 
the gnome mounted his tiger, and (rotted off in 
high dudgeon. Wlinn the day broke, the villager 
proceeded to do a little ploughing before resuming 
Iiis excavations at the hillock, but ns he passed that 
spot, one of liis hullocks dropped down stone-dead, 
and within a few days the remaining two bullocks 
which he possessed died also. Upon this he deserted 
that place, and took iip his residence in the village 
where ho now lives. This, he says, lia]>pcricd three 
years ago, and till last year lie coiieenled the coiipur 

{ neees, which he believed to be gold ; but thiiikiiig 
1C might then rcflific something by them, he carried 
them off in great secrecy to a European official, to 
whom he unparted the information of wlicre he had 
found them. But this little iiiiliscrtflioii brought 
fresh troubles on him ; for when ho returned homo, 
his little girl sickened and died. For these valid 
reasons ho rofnses to point out the hillock where tlio 
demon's troasuros lio hiddon. — Pioneer, 

QUERY. 

Will any of tho correspondents of the Indian 
Antiquary help me by obtainiug tho com-plctu 
alphabet of the ancient characters used in tho 
Maldivian islands? Hie form of each consonant 
changes completely according to the affixed vowel, 
and the late Captain Christopher, I. N., only publish- 
ed the consonants with tho short a. The j/rcaent 
Maldivian charactera are sufficiently known. 

Antoine iTAbbadint 
Mmnbre do I'lnstitute France. 
Heniayt Bamn PyrmUeg^ Nov. 29, 1871. 
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THE JUNGLE FOJITS OP NORTHERN ORISSA. 

fir JOHN BEAlfESi B.GL&, ]f.RjL&, MAGISTRATE OF BAMHORiiL 


N orthern ORISSA Ibi conaidermg ita 
situatioD within 150 mUes of Calcutta, 
veiy iflolated and little known. There ie how- 
ever a good historical reason for this. The Kings 
of Orissafixed their capitolalways in thesouthem 
part of the province, and the long narrow stripof 
coantiy between the hills and the sea was only at 
times, and never for long periods, under their sway, 
it was covered with dense jungle, which extend- 
ed apparently with hardly any break to the 
banks of the Hooghly.* The Kings of Bengal, 
on the other hand, held their court either at 
Gaur, or some other place far to the north, and 
tlio lower Gangetic delta was to them also almost 
a terra incognita. The English settlement of 
Calcutta pushed out feelers along the course of 
the Ganges, and the wave of conquest and com- 
merce followed the same path, leaving Midna- 
pore and Balasore comparatively unheeded and 
unexplored. In the present day tlio great Im- 
perial high road from Calcutta to Madras has 
opened up a portion of thie country, and is much 
frequeni^id, especially by the thousands and tens 
of thousands of pilgrims who annually visit the 
great shrine of Jagannath at Puri. But the 
lino of traiBc, and the road of invading armies in 
former times, did not follow the course of the 
present great avenue of communication, and it 
is not therefore along the Madras and Calcutta 
road that we must look for relics of past times. 

One hundred aud fifteen miles 6.\V. of Cal- 
cutta, at Uie town of Jellasore (J al e s h w ar) 
the road crosses the river Siibanrcklia (li u v a r- 
n ar e k h 2 — streak of gold”) at a spot on the 
confines of British territory and the territory of the 
tributary Raja of Mohurbhunj (Mayurabb an j ). 
The river hero winds so as to nin for about five 
miles nearly imrallel to the road on the northern 
side. Crossing the river we conic into the isolated 
porgapa of a 1 1 i h a b a d, one of the so-called 
Jungle Mchals, which is now included in the dis- 
trict of Balasore (B a 1 e s h w a r). Nine miles 
nortli of Jellasore, and aibout two from the right 
bank of the river, amidst dense grass and tree 
jungle, which is here and tlicre in course of being 
brought into cultivation, stands the group of 
forts which I propose to describe. 1 hope the 
above details will enable the reader to form a 
clear idea of their actual position on the map of 

* InwritiDanatiTefumiM 1 follow Dr. lluBier’s rule of 
using ttio nottvod (alth^h oflMi iacomet) ipsUing for 


India, in case however the ordinary maps should 
not show the road, or the little town of Jellasorei 
I would add that the forts are distant from the 
sea at the month of the Sub8nTckh2, twenty-six 
miles as the crow flies. 

1 propose first to d escribe the forts them- 
selves, and secondly to endeavour to arrive at an 
approximation to ihe date of their foundation, 
and to collect such few facts respecting their 
past history as 1 can. This enquiry will, if suc- 
cessful, throw considerable light on the relations 
between the Kings of Orissa aud their northern 
neighbours, as well ar on the somewhat obsenre 
subject of the Musalmau invasions of tlie pro- 
vince, in addition to the more purely archeologi- 
cal interest which it may present. 

It will be seen from the annexed map that 
the forts are four in number, the two larger 
ones being close to the largo village of R 4 1 ha- 
pi y & A, and the two smaller ones at the village 
of F h u 1 1 a , or more correctly Ph Al h att2 . 
Of these two small forts notliing now remains 
save the outline of mnd walls, with here and 
there a scattered mass of laterite stones. 

The whole soil of this neighbourhood for 
many miles is composed of laterite, a dark 
brick-red stone full of holes like a sponge, but 
very hanl. All these forts are built of this 
stone, though in many cases the stones have 
either, from having been originally loosely pat 
together, or owing to some subsequent violence, 
become scattered or sunk in the soil. The 
stones are all hewn and of- vorioas siaes, the 
largest and most regularly shaped being found 
in the most important and probablj most an- 
cient portions of the work, the smaller and lesa 
carefully hewn in the walls and outurorks. The 
largest stones are about 3 feet in length by a 
foot in depth, and the same in breadth ; whflein 
some of the pettier and more modem works, stones 
not bigger than ordinary bricks are found. Owipg 
to the denseness of the jungle, and the great 
number of tigers and bean which find shdter 
there, it is very difficult to explore these forts 
thoroughly. In three visits which 1 have re- 
cently made to them, I obtained from the Zir 
miiidar some thirty or forty coolies armed with 
the nseful little fionihal axe, and these together 
with my own Police and ChaukidArs were oo- 

.. ..l-kDown plM:es.aiid thastrietlj comet WUmmubb 
for thoN that an unluiovn to the gcnttsl 
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onpitd muj hovn twwj daj in catting n path 
tlmiigliihe thick tangle of anderwood. 

The moat acceaaible and fortnnatelj alao the 
moat intereating of the forts ia that which 1 
hare marked as the ** Mud fort'* on the map, 
at the north-west angle of the RAibapijaA Til- 
lage. This fort is in shape an irregular penta- 
gon, haring the following dimensions,: — 

Eastern well 1,660 Englidi yerds. 

Northm 1,660 „ » 

North'westera 880 (about) 

Sottth-wMtem 1,660 (about) 

Southeni 880 

There seems to be some sort of order eren in 
the irregularitj as the eastern and northern 
walls are the same length, so also the north- 
western and sonthem. Tho north and sonth- 
weetem, howerer, Ore so covered with jungle 
that it is impossible to arrire at more than an 
approximate meaanrem^t. 

Though called the * Mud fort,' the walls of 
this fort are not really of mud. The peasants of 
the neighbouring Tillages have mode breaches 
through the walls in some places to enable 
them to get at their rice-fields in the inside, 
and in entering the fort bj one of these breaches 
a sort of section is obtained which reTcals 
the nature of the construction. The follow- 
ing section wfll explain how the wall is made. 
The centre or Jieart consists of layers of stone 



AB^BMloftbsWsU. DDilutn. 

gradually diminishing to a point, and this is 
oorered and entirely hidden with al^ut four feet 
of earth dosely rammed. The breadth at the 
base from A to B is by measurement 112 feet, 
and the height we guessed to be about 50 feet 

Tbfwall is Burrounded by a deep and broad, 
moa and a slightbut continuous ridge, eyident- 
ly a. ificial, runs parallel to the moat on its outer 
^g • Outside all this again, at a distance 
in eome j^aces of os- much as half a mile, 
runs a malid which by a little dexterous 
catting and deepening has been made into a Tcry 
efBcaciona outer moat lined here and there with 
awallof laterite. 

The interior of the fort is a large plain oorered 
with dehria of stone baUdings, taiiks, and 
patches of jungle ; a eoaaiderable portion is 
now enltirated, and near the south wall is the 


remains of a small indigo factory whidi was con- 
ducted by a European for some years, but has 
now long ago beeu abandoned. 

The natirea hare a tradition that the north- 
western comnr contained the pdace of the Rajd, 
and this is partidly confirmed by the greater 
height and strength of the works in that comer, 
and by the numerous remains of buildings still 
traceable. The prindpd of these 1 hare edled 
the " keep" on the map, as the natirea assert 
that it was the highest and strongest part of the 
fort. It is astrong square tower of which about 
20 feet only now remain ; the stones are care- 
fully hewn and placed together, but without 
any traces of cement or mortar. A simple 
but graceful style of ornament is effected by 
a stndght moulding running round the 
middle of each course, abore which the top 
of each stone is sloped inwards with a Mnall 
pine-apple shaped projection in the centre. 
The effect of this arrange- 
ment cannot be fully seen 
owing to the jungle, but when 
perfectly risible, the broken 
light and shade produced by it must hare lent 
a peculiar grace and elegance to the otherwise 
massire and sombre building. In spite of the 
native idea of its being a keep or citadel, 
I am disposed to think this building must have 
been it Shira-tcmple, as the architecture is pre- 
cisely similar to the other ancient temples to that 
idol in other ports of Orissa, and the dimensions 
of the building, which is not more than 100 feet 
square, are too small for the purposes of a citadel. 
On the top, half hidden by trees, arc the capitals 
of some pillars of the dark ash-coloured stone 
known os mtci^aat patthar or chlorite : none of 
the columns however remain. In the centre is 
n well or tank — similar to the sqnnre enclosure 
round the linga-stone in Bhivo-tcmples : so that 
I imagine the stone walls must have formed a 
lofty platform surmonnted by an open hall sur- 
roimdcd by pillars, in the centre of whicli was the 
1 inga in its sunken square enclosure. The capi- 
tals, though massive, ore quite plain and without 
ornament. 

At the foot of this building on the south side 
is a curious litUo hollow where the trees and 
jungle are periiaps more dense than in any other 
part. This is' called the Jayehandi Banor 
Jaychand’s jungle. Who Jayehand was nobody 
knows. In the heart of this jungle, approaehed 
by a narrow windiog path, is a smidl {datform 
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2 feot high on which hare been set np, in qnite 
modem times, some beautifhl pieces of scnlp- 
tnre which have probably fallen from the temple 
above. There is the lower half of a femide fi- 
gure bedecked with jewels, and the legs of a man 
running— both in high relief. There is also an 
exquisite piece of anibesque carving— probably 
the moulding or edge of the frame enclosing the 
riUtiH, Though much defaced the general de- 



sign is clearly tracoable.* Tlicrc is a freedom and 
graceful play of outline in the rounded foliage 
which is rare in ancient rcmaiiia in this part of 
Tndia. The rest of this moulding is jirobably 
hiddem hctieaih the masses of latcritc, stones, and 
dehris of all kinds. If 1 have an opportunity of 
visiting the spot at any future time, I may suc- 
ceed in unearthing more of it. The people said 
they remembered in their youth having seen 
stones with inscriptions in the Ndgari charac- 
ter, hilt unfortunately knew not where to find 
them. The Niignri character is not understood 
by any one, except a very few Papdits in this 
part of tlic country, and as far as I know was 
never iiHcd in inscriptions, which arc all in a bad 
form of Kutila, but the difference botween Kniila 
and Ndgari would not be appretiablo by the 
natives here. 

Tlio idols and carving in the Jayachandi Bon 
arc still worshipped, and in consequence, are 
smeared all over with that mixture of oil and 
vermilion (senddr), which is so freely applied to- 
all sacred buildings and trees. A small plot of 
rent-free land has been assigned to some Brah- 
mans who carry on the worship at stated seasons, 
but do not seem able to specify what god the 
shrine is sacred to. This Jayachandi Ban Is 
evidently a modem arrangement. Borne one 
found these mutilated bite of sculpture and set 
them up and invited people to worship them, 
purely as a bit of Brahmanical speculation, and 
probably the specnlator’e name was Jayoohand 
This sort.of thing goes on even at the present 
day ! an Uriya will worship anything, espoaiah 


ly if he does not know what it is, and a Brah- 
man tells him it is a debata. 

The western gate of the fort which is close to 
the B a n, was probably only a sort of postern, os 
it is only wide enough for one horseman at a 
time. The sketch below represents its present 
appearance. In the wall will bo noticed ilie 



sockets of the hinges of the doors which at one 
time stood there. Crossing tlie moat by a 
strong thongli narrow bridge, wc come to a 
second doorway, precisely similar to the first. 
This is merely a gateway in a sort of tele de pont, 
protecting the bridge across the moat. 

Moving round to the north wall of the fort, 
wo come upon the largest and most perfect 
group of remains in the whole building. It is 
called the Bftt Qambhira Attalik A— 
literally “ Palace of the seven deeps this 
name however is a mere modem corruption of 
8dt gwnbaz or * the seven domos’f. The building 
consists of six large rooms which have evidently 
at one. time been vaulted, and the passage 
through them or gateway counted as a seventh 
room,— which was probably covered in and 
vaulted like the others. The ground plan is— 



W Bridie. 
' Moat. 


d CoveKd Gatawaj. 
fl Inner Gatevra/. 


^^WallofVort. 


v-Btcie 

§ Inelde 6} Fort. 

as far as eonld be made ont from the top of the 
wall at * ; but as a big black bear was aleep- 


■Ihafn 


MtadtlMbnlMi and midecIpIMralila porttoia 


t The nriyaii more suo. dianged the eompantiTely litUe 
kMWB Finiaii word pumdat *a dome^' into their owb peeo* 
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ing at the foot 6f the wall in No. 8, and 1 had 
unfortnnatel j no gnn with me, haying hronght 
a aketch-book and meaanring rod inatead, it was 
not thought prudent to remain long in that 
neigbourhood. For the aame reason there was 
not time to make more than a plan of the bnild- 
ing with a rough measurement. The coTered 
gateway is about 40 feet wide and 25 feet deep, 
and rooms Nos. 5 and 8, though so encumbered 
with rubbish as to be quite inaccessible were 
judged to be about the same size. This approx- 
imation will enable the reader to judge of the 
aiie of the other rooms. The rest of the palace 
was probably, as. usual in Bengal, built of mud 
with thatched toofs, — which mode of constmo- 
tion would account for its total disappearance. 
The last fort of the group is that which 1 hare 
called the Stone Fort,’’ as its walls, as far as 
they could be seen, are built of hewn stone not 
corered, as in the other, with mud. It seems 
more modem than the mud fort, and may either 
hare been originally a mere out-work to the 
other, which seems improbable from its nearly 


equalling it in siie,or wasmore likely— as I shall 
shew presently-— a compantiTely modem erection, 
built when the old fort had become so far rained 
as to be no longer tenable. 

The eastern entrance is through a Tast hall 
of yard, with wells of hewn stone fn which are 
■till to be seen the staples to which, in natiye 
tradition, the Rdjd’s elephants were fastened. 
This gateway is called the Hdtki dwdr or HaM 
bandhd diodr, (elephant gate, or dephant-enclo- 
Bure gate.) The southern door-way,— of which 
only acrambled heap of stones remains,— is called 
the Sana mAkhi, or golden faced gate, the origin 
of which name I cannot trace; but so many places 
in northern Orissa are called SonamAkhi,— eren 
hare salb-marshes washed by the sea, that the 
appellation must be very ancient, and the allusion 
which it was meant to convey has become obscure. 
The only suggestion offered is — that it refers to 
the golden face of the idol Jaganndth at 
Puri— miniature copies of which are to be seen 
ill many ports of Orissa. Such an idol may have 
stood in or near this gateway. 


THE SO-CALLED DA8YUS OF sInGHI, 


Bt DADU BAJENDBAIAlA KITBA, lion. M.R.A.S. 


Mb. Fxboubbov, in his magnificent work on 
** Tree and Serpent Worship,” has discussed at 
great length the ethnology of a race of men repre- 
sented on the Sdnchi bas reliefs, whom he desig- 
nates the Dasyus or aborigines of India. 
The deductions he has drawn, however, are not 
warrantable from the premises on which he has 
argued. As the subject is of some importance 
in connexion with the history of the Sdnehi 
Tope, a summaiy of it will perhaps not be un- 
interesting. 

The people who are called D a s y u s or abori- 
gine^ asdistinctfrom the Aryans, are generally re- 
presented as people of the woods, living in thatch- 
ed huts, wearing a small d h u t i wrapped round 
the waist, and possessing no ornaments. Their 
head ^fress consists occasionally of a plain skull- 
cap, but frequently ofplaited or matted hair wound 
round the head, and tied on the crown in a coni- 
cal form. Occasionally they allow the hair to 
hang behind in loose tresses. Most of themhave 
beards : a few appear with shaven chins. They 
sit with their knees raised and legs crossed and 
tied round with a strip of cloth or a napkin, and 


liar fowMIrSi The 



are occupied in splitting wood or other domestic 
tasks ; occasionally navigating in rode canoes ; 
but they never scinn to mix with the community 
at large, except for the observance of religious 
rites. They have invariably by them a chaffing 
dish with a blazing fire, a pair of tongs, and a 
bowl which, from its shape, appears to be made 
of the hard shell of the gourd. It was carried 
about hanging from the left hand. In one 
instance a man has a stand of the shape of a 
mordf over which he holds something which 
appears to us, from the tracing of writing on it, 
to be a scroll or a mass of written paper ; a com- 
panion of his is folding or unfolding a similar 
scroll or bundle, and a third is taking up some 
burning charcoal with his tongs. Mr. Fergus- 
Bon, following General Cunningham, takes the 
first scroll to be a flagon from which the man is 
pouring something into his fire pot, and the 
second a fan wiUi which the owner is enlivening 
his fire ; but the appearance of the scrolls and 
the position and action of the hands according to 
several intelligent European gentlemen includ- 
ing two professional artis ts, are entirely against 

vMdti,Mid ife wss not tiU I had ths Jni^a daandftoB 
tha nwthim Baia that I eoBvincad tbasi the iQaBU wiis net 
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tiiii jappontkm. Mr. FaigiiHoii himidfhalf 
tmipeetithe pmomi to be bermiU, and attribatei 
their raritj iniheAmeriTati aealpturei, 
to the flcaieitj of Daaymatthe time.* 

Borne of theee flgurei are repeated on the 
templea ofBhuT aneehTara. They ap- 
pear old and emaeiated, having by their eidea 
apairof tonge^ a gourd pot, and a ehaffii^r dish. 
The wene is acmpalonalytme to life, andmay.be 
foond to thia day not only in every part of India, 
bat even beyond it, and everywhere it repreaenta 
an Aryan of the third order, t. a, a hermit 
oraacetie (Vi napraatha) aeated at hia 
eaae, reading hia prayer book, or attending to hia 
domeatio oconpationa, and not a non-Aryan. 
Adverting to aome of theae honaeleaa hennita on 
the ahorea of the Caapian Sea, M. de Pauly 
obaervea— On tronve en outre h Bakou quelquea 
adoratearadufea,dont laperaonnalitdeat parti- 
eulibrement intireaaante. L’aapectde ceafeux 
perpituela, aortont apontandment de la terre off^ 
uncoup d'ceil vraiment magique, aurtout pendant 
la nuit ; dana le voiainage de cea fenz ae tronve 
one aorte de temple on de convent dana lequel lea 
demiera dibria dea antique adorateura du feu, 
reprdaentia par quelquea vicuz Indoua deaaichia. 
prerque nua, aemblablea i dca fantdmea ambu- 
lanta, pratiquentanr enz-mimea lenra maedrationa 
centre nature, et cdl^brent leur cnlte idol&tre, 
triate et miaerable parodie de la doctrine de 
Taerdoucht.”t 

General Cunningham, from hia thorough 
knowledge of Indian life, at once took the 
Sinchi Daayua ibr aacetica, and no one 
who haa once Been a group of Banny&aia 
at Hardwftr, Banarea, or other aacred 
j^acea, could for a moment miatake them. The 
head gear, the atyle of aitting, the tonga, the 
gourd, and the blaahig fire, are ao peculiar 
and characteristic that I, aa a Hindu— perfectly 
familiar wiUi the acene— cannot poaaibly miatake 
it, and I have no heaitation in aaaerting that 
the Daayua in auch acenea are entirely 
imaginary. It might be said that the hennita of 
the preaent day are generally celibates, whereas 
the Daayua of the Sinchi Tope have 
women and children about them. But the otjec- 
tion is of no moment, as we have ample evi- 
dence to show that the ancient Aryan hermits 
or sages were not altogether free from domeatio 
tfea. According to M a n u, " when the father 
of a family perceives hia muaclea become flaccid, 

• M sea iapfiit WorAtPb P> SOI. 


and hia hair gr^, and aeea the diild of hia child, 
let him seek lefrige in a forest, abandoning all 
food eaten in towns and hia household utenaOs, 
let him repair to the lonely wood, committing 
the care of hia wife to her sons, or accompanied 
by her if she ciooss lo oHUmd Ana. Let him 
take up hia consecrated fire^ and all hia domestic 
imjdementa for makii^ oblations to it, and 
departmg from the town to the forest, let him 
dwell in it, with complete power over his organs 
of aenae and of action.*' This state of hermit- 
age or Vdnapraatha was aubaequently ex- 
changed for that of the B a n n y 4 b i, orhonselesB 
mendicant, but the distinction was rarely very 
rigidly observed ; and the transition, when it 
did take place, was so gradual aa to be imper- 
ceptible. Hence it ia that we find the ancient 
aages generally described as living in woods and 
retired places, but not without women and chil- 
dren about them. Kiliddaa makes the sage 
K a n V a- live in a wood, with about half a doaen 
maidona— indnding Shakantal4,in hia her- 
mitage. Kiahyapa, in the same way, has 
hia retreat full of women of different ranks and 
a boy. Blti issaidtohavelivedintheheimit- 
age of y a f i 9 h t h a, with her two sons who 
were home there ; and aimoat every ancient atoiy 
book haa its tale of hermitages having feminine 
and juvenile reaidenta. No doubt those works 
treat of avowed fictions, but it ia not to be sup- 
posed that their authors outraged the aenae of 
propriety of their readers by describing hennita 
having wife and children and female lodgers in 
their cells, if they had not found such things to 
be common in their times. The Vedaa, the 
Upaniahads, the great epics, and the Par4naB,alao 
describe sages, rishis, and munis, having females 
about them; and the presence of such persona 
cannot, therefore, be taken aa mconsiatent wHh 
ancient Indian ascetic life. 

The same practice also prevailed among the 
Buddhists, and priesteBBeB or female mendi- 
cants— the Sitin' of Clement of Alezandriap— 
are frequently named in the Avadinaa the 
Jitakaa and other legendary writings. In Mir. 
James D'Alwis’s translation of the ^ttoiMgahi 
VsM 9 a we have a remarkable instance of thia. 
AS the stoiy there given ia of importance, in 
connexion' with the queation at iasne, and can- 
not readily be had for reference, I ahall quote it 
entire. It forma a part of the Bdma Jitaka, 
and nma as follows 
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Ouce upon a time when Pilijuk was king 
of Baranes, Gotama was bom niito a hennit, 
named DnkiUa, and was named Sdma. After 
the son had grown up, Dukula and his wife 
Parika went one day into the jungle in quest of 
roots and fruits. There they encountered a 
stormi and being much wet, were obliged to 
take shelter under a tree close to a hole in- 
habited by a malignant serpent. Whilst the 
▼enerable pair were standing there, dripping 
from their garments, a cobra issued a yenomous 
blast, whereby they were instantly struck blind. 
In this helpless condition their son discovered 
and conducted them home, and began to nottrish 
and maintain them with the affection of a 
dutiful son. Sometime afterwards the king 
went upon a hunting expedition, and rested on 
the banks of the Migasanimatn, not far from the 
hermitage. He had not, however, been long 
there before he saw' the footsteps of deer that 
come down to the river to drink ; and, 
thinking that he could kill them, lay in 
ambnsli. Immediately a remarkably handsome 
person with a pitcher came down to the river 
furrounded by a flock of deer. Amazed at the 
sight and wishing to ascertain whether it was 
a nymph of the forest whom ho thus beheld, 
he issued a dart which, alas 1 severely wounded 
him. Ill the agonies of d(*nth the wretched 
man put his pitcher by him, and, falling on the 
ground, begun to exclaim, * Who can be the 
enemy of a person that was devoted to the re- 
ligions duties of the eight s/ias and ten kusalas 7 
Who, indeed, could desire the flesh of an in- 
nocent person like myself?* Hearing these 
cries the king approached his victim, proclaimed 
that ho was Piliyuk, king of Rarancs, explained 
the motive witli which he had shot him, and 
desired to know who or what he was. Where- 
upon Hama replied, ‘ I was horn in this forest, 
I am the only prop and supiK>rt of two parents, 
both aged and blind. Little do they know of 
the mishap that has ha])poned to me. They 
will indeed bo much grieved and distressed 
when they find me thus delaying. I alone 
gave them what they desired. Twice daily 
have I washed tliein . and thrice have I fed 
them. Who indeed will give them a drop 
of water even after asking ten times? They 
will be parched like fishes ont of water. Who, 
alas 1 will succour and help those, who, probab- 
ly, at this very moment are anxiously waiting 
my return and are watching for the first sounds 
of my footsteps ?’ Thus lamenting, he began 


to weep, not for himself, but for the destitution 
in which he would leave his feeble parents. 
Horror seised the king at the reflection that his 
conduct was calculated to deprive of life three 
persons who had exercised the duties of Brah- 
mochariyd, and that he could not escape tlie 
torments of hell if they all died ; and touched 
by the lamentations of the youth, he promised to 
succour and help his parents until his death. 
Sdma, relying upon his faithful promises, blessed 
the king, and desiring him to convey his respects 
and the sad tidings of his death to his blind 
parents, closed both his eyes and dropped down 
as if he had expired. 

** Instantly a goddess named Bahnsodari, who 
had been Bdma's mother in his tenth birth before 
the present, perceiving the danger to the hermit- 
boy and also to his parents, as well as the king, 
made her appearance on tlie spot ; and, after re- 
buking the king for his conduct and advising 
him how he should behave towards S8ma’s pa- 
rents, watched over Sima. 

The king sondy afflicted with grief, picked 
up the pitcher which had been filled up by Sama, 
and taking the path which he hod been directed, 
reached the humble cottage of the blind pair, 
who sat anxiously watching the return of their 
son. They now heard the sound of advancing 
footsteps, but, knowing that they were not those 
of their son, inquired, ‘who approached the 
door ?’ The stranger announced that he was 
Piliyuk, the king of Baranos ; and entered with 
them into a conversation, in the the course of 
which he delicately discloscil their son's fate and 
the particulars connected with it, olTcringat the 
same time to succour them through life. Un- 
bounded was now the grief of the hapless pa- 
rents, to which they gave utterance in the lan- 
guage of despair, falling down, and each bitterly 
crying, ‘ Oh, son Sima I from tlie day I have lust 
my sight, have I, by thy unceasing attentions, 
felt that 1 have acquired divine eyes. Where 
hast thou now gone ? How shall 1 henceforth 
live ? Son, thou hast never done nor conceiv- 
ed any evil towards us, or any other being. 
Thou hast never uttered a falsehood. Thou hast 
never committed life-slaughter ; ever hast thou 
maintained the observance of the pancha sila* 
The king tried his utmost to console them but 
without success. Afterwanls, turning to the 
king, the blind parents addressed him, saying, 
that they hod no faith in his proffered protec- 
tion, and that all the favour they desired was to 
be led to the tdoce where Sima lay. The king 
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eomplied bj leading tlie point of a stick wbicbthe 
blind ones hM in tbeir banda. When they 
readied their deatinationi the bereared parents 
again gare rent to their feelings by mnch weeping, 
and praying to the titolar gods. The mother, on 
examination, finding that all signs of life bad 
Tanidied,gaTe utterance to the following Satya 
Kuiyi * If it be true that my son Bdma un- 
ceasingly deroted himself to theduties ofBrahma- 
diariy 4 and that he has ever maintained the oidin- 
ances of the Aitha tila ; and if it be also true 
thatl haTC entertained no other faith expept Bud- 
dhism, and that 1 hare erer performed Hlakvna 
Bhawanaf may, by the power of those tmth^ my 
son receive life.* By the influence of this Satya 
Kiriyd and by the might of the gods, Sima 
moved from one side to another. When the 
father had also uttered a similar Satya Kiriyd^ 
Sima again moved to a aide, and by the power 
of the goddess already nam^ he revived, and 
the parents received their lost sight. Instantly 
the morning sun arose, and Sima dismissed the 
astonished king, after preaching to him on the 
merits of nourshing one*s parents, and above all 
of leading a religious life, as they were testi- 
fied to by his miraculous restoration to life.”— 
p. 167 et seqq. 

This story will no doubt appear as a Buddhist 
adaptation of the anecdote of Dasaratha 
andtheblindsage Andhaka; butithasbeen 
reproduced in stone on the standing pillar of the 
western gateway of the Sinchi Tope, and we see 
in it Gotama as Sima wounded by the King, 
and his parents, the hermit and his wife, dress- 
ed in the same garb which has been assigned 
to the D a 8 y u 8. According to the Jitaka, 
Sima recover^ from his wounds and was re- 
stored to his parents^ as we see in the sculpture. 
The Bimiyapa kills the boy and sends his 
parents to the funeral pyre, to immolate them- 
selves. 

The following is Mr. Griffith's version of the 
Bimiyapa sipry* as related by the king to the 
blind hermits 

M High-minded mini, not I thy dittd, 

A warrior, Daiaialha ityled, 

1 bear s grievoue eoirow's weight. 

Bom of a deed whiclrgood men hatei 
Hy lord, I come to So^u'a ihore 
And in my hand my bow I bore^ 

For elephnni or beast of choie. 

That feeks by ni|^ his drinking place. 

There fkmn the rireom a eonnd 1 heard, 

As if ajar the water itirred. 

a Uamaj MiM, ml. II. p.'i47.andflaaipaia another mnion In 
hligperfaieiif Old Indian Foetm, p. la 


An elephant, I theeght, wosaiiihs 
I aimed end let on arrow Sy, 

Swift to the plocel mode my way, 

And there n wounded hermit ley 
Gasping for breath ; the deadly doit 
Stood qaivering in his yonthfni heart 
1 hastened near with pain pppremed. 

He faltered ont his loitUehest 
And quickly, so he bode me db; 

Fkom his pierced side the shaft 1 drew. 

1 drew the arrow from the rent, 

And up to heaven the hermit went. 

Lamenting^ as from earth he pasae^ 

His aged parents to the loit 
Thus unaware the deed was done, 
ify hand, unwitting, killed thy son; 

For what remains, O, let me win, 
lliy pardon for my beedleis sin.” 

Mr. Fergusson has published this scene in his 
great work,t but says tliat it represents one of 
those transactions between the Hindus and 
D a B y n 8 which have probably only a local 
meaning, and to which, therefore, it is impro- 
bable wo shall ever be able to affix a definite 
meaning. To those, however, who are familiar 
with the story of the Baniayapa and the Jitaka, 
the indefinitencss will give place to unmistakable 
certainty, the only difficulty being the presence 
of a companion of theking in the scene of action, 
due probably to Uie Buddhist version having in- 
cluded such a personage in the tale — ^whose name 
has been omitted in Mr. D'Alwis's abstract as 
unimportant. According to the Bimiyapa, the 
king went to the wood in his car, and was at- 
tended by his charioteer. General Cunningham, 
as already observed, takes the blind hermits of 
Binchi to be ascetics, and adds — " 1 am unable 
to offer any explanation of this curious scene, 
but it may possibly have reference to some event 
in theearly life of Bhakya.” Mr.Feigasson ap- 
peals to this scene as an evidence of the Aryans 
or Hmdus having formerly indulged in the 
wicked pastime of shooting the inoffensite 
Dasyus; but if our identification be correct 
it will of course lose its only foothold. 

Exception might also be taken to our identi- 
fication of the so-called Dasyus with Yina- 
p r a 8 1 h a ascetics on the ground of its being 
inconsistent in such people to engage in domes- 
tic and pastoral occupations. But the laws of 
Mann do not at all prohibit such poisaits. Op 
the contraiy, they ordained that the retired 
hermit should not only live in a hut and go 
about dressed, but even horde food eufficiont 
to last for a year (vi. 18). He should also pro- 
vide means for the performilnce of various rites 

t PnvMMD'. Itre. ad topot WsnUpi PtaU XZZ. 
pi,* US. 
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tnd ceramoiiieBi make oblations on the hearth 
to the three aacred fires, not omitting in dne 
time the ceremonies to be performed at the 
conjunction and opposition of the moon, and 
also to ** perform the sacrifice ordained in 
honour qf the Lunar astcrisms, make the pro- 
scribed offering of new grain, and solemnise 
holy rites erery four months, and at the win- 
ter and summer solstices.'* Nothing has been 
said by Mann as to the propriety or otherwise of 
ascetics keeping cattle ; but the epics and the 
the Pnidoas clearly show that the ancient sages 
were partial to milk, and the saintly character of 
Yasifhtha was not in any way opposed to 
his keeping the famoas cow Nandini. The 
rites enjoined them could not bo performed with- 
out an ample supply of milk. The Buddhist 
ascetics, likewise, lired in huts, and not un- 
frequenily collected money enough to dedicate 
images and tops# built at their cost. During 
their four months vassa they lived in monasteries 
together, with their rdigious sisterhood. 

Some of the hermits in the S4nchi bas-reliefs 
are epgaged in worshipping the five-headed, 
Ndga, but as the Hindu recognised in it an 
emblem of the sempetemal divinity, A n a n t a , 
and the the Buddhist a race of suiierhnman 


beingB worthy of adoration,— devotion to it would 
not be by any means unbecoming a hermit, who 
is requir^ to observe all the necessary regular 
and periodical rites and ceremonies. 

The last and most important argument of Mr. 
Feigusson in support of the non-Aryan origin of 
the Dasyns is founded upon their features; 
but at Sfochi the figures are generally so small, 
so rough, and so weather-worn, that their indica- 
tions of l^e aboriginal broad face and fiat nose 
cannot bo relied upon. That the appearance of 
youth and beanty, and rank and wealth, dionld 
be different from that of age, decay, decrepitude, 
and squalid poverty, is a fact wliich none will 
question, and therefore what are taken in the sculp- 
tures for ethnic peculiarities, may be entirely duo 
to a desire to mark the distinctions of condition. 

It may be added that the term Dasy n itself ie 
Aryan, and indicates an Aryan and not a non- 
Aryan race. Acconliiig to Mann, all those 
tribes of men who sprang from the mouth, the 
arm, the thigh, and the foot of Brahma, but 
who became out-castes by having neglected their 
rhities, are called Dasyns or plunderers 
(X 45) ; and the designation therefore fails to 
convey the idea which the learned author of the 
History of Architecturo wishes to attach to it. 


THE TEMPLE AT HALABID. 
Bt CAPT. J. S. V. MACKENZIE. 


SizTiBR miles north of Hasan, in the Mai- 
sur province, is Halabfd, or as Ferishtah the 
Muhammadan historian, calls it, Dhur Sanmdra, 
once the capital of the Bcl41a kings, who ruled 
one of the minor states into which Southern 
India was formerly divided. Fables and the 
dimness of a remote period throw illusive 
shadows over the traditions of these kings of a 
bye-goneage. Doubt and uncertainty haunt the 
enquirer into their unilluminated history. 

From inscriptions and other sources it appears, 
however, that the Bel^la kings held the sceptre 
from about 950 A. D. to 1310 A. D. when a 
Muhammadan aony, led by Kafur, plundered 
their capital for the first time. An expedition 
sent by Muhammad III. in 1326 finally des- 
troyed Halabid. The seat of a declining go- 
vernment w a removed by Vi^nu Verdhana, 
the then reigning sovereign, to Jonur, better 
known by the name of the Moti TaUv (Lake of 
Pearls), 12 miles north of the famoas Beriuga- 


patam. Vishnu Ferdhana was converted from 
the Jaina religion — tho religion of his fore- 
fathers — by tho celebrated Vai^hnava reformer, 
R4nianuj4ch4ry4, a reformer who— protected by 
the king — hesitated not at using physical force 
to convert the followers of the heterodox Jaina 
religion, and by grinding their priests in an oil 
mill effectually did away with anything like 
active opposition. After his conversion, Vishnu 
Verdhana is said to have resided at Bailur (the 
present head-quarters of the talnqa, and distant 
10 mileb from Halabid) ; and, from 'an inscrip- 
tion there, it appears he rebuilt the temple 
Keshava Peroral in the year 11 16 A. D. 

Such is the account given, of the most im- 
portant event in the history of the Belala kings 
by Buchanan in his Jaurn^ through Mgson and 
Canara.* A cursory examination of known 
dates, however, proves that the Verdhana, who 
became a Vaishnava, was not the same Verdhana 
who fled before the Musalman invasion of 1363. 


• ColltB1lGhuM^/«lrMf^4e. vd. U. p. 81, and voLlII.p401. 
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The latest date assigned to the birth of Rdma 
Buja A'ehaiyd is A. D. 1025. The final Muham- 
madan conquest of the Beldla capital was in 
1326. In order that these statements might 
«gree, we should be compelled to allow that 
the great Vaishnaya reformer lived 'for a period 
of 800 years^ Nowhere in the whole of Hnla- 
bfd do we find a yestige of its having been at 
any time the seat of the Vai^hnava religion. 
The temples are either Jaiiia hoitis or dedicated 
to Shiva. It is therefore clear that they were 
erected by kings professing one of these two 
religions, and the date of their building cannot 
be later than 1025 A. D. How long they were 
erected before, it is impossible now to determine, 
for the history of the builders is buried under 
the dust of bye-gone ages, and has been for- 
gotten in the lapse of centuries. The inscrip- 
tions on the walls Of the Hoisela Jshwara, or 
larger temple, prove it must have been in ex- 
istence at a time when the Norman conquest 
of England was a hardly-established fact, and 
long before many of England’s grandest Cathe- 
drals were thought of. 

Tradition — a pi^ople’s history — ^has preserved 
for us the story connected with the capital. In 
the reign of the ninth king it happened that his 
favourite concubine fell greatly ip love with his 
nephews, who are said to have been remarkably 
handsome men. - Each in liis turn treat&d all her 
advances and overtures with contempt. Her 
love now changed to hate. In order to be re- 
venged, sh<f did not scniple to charge the 
nephews with having mode overtures to her. 
Furious on lienriiig this, the king ordered 
them to be iiii[ialed, and their bodies, like those 
of common thieves, expost!^ at the^ city gates, 
’llic gate to the south of the Jaina hastiB is 
pointed out as being the one where this was 
done. Hearing what had happened, tlieir unfor- 
tunate mother ran to the palace to demand 
justice. Not only was she refused admittance, 
but the inliabitaiits of the city were commanded 
not to give her assistance of any sort or kind. 
Weary and worn, the unfortunate woman wan- 
dered from street to street, only to find that 
every door was closed against her, and every 
helping hand withheld. At length a poor 
potter took compassion upon the bereaved mother, 
drew her aside, and supplied her with tlie refresh- 
ment of wiiich she was so much in want. Re- 
freshed, she turned round and cursed the king, 


prophesying that his race would soon be extinct 
and his capital fall into mins. Bhe, however, 
out of gratitude for the kindness shown her by 
the potter, spared the street in which he lived. 
Her prophesy was soon fulfilled. A Muham- 
lEiadan invasion shortly afterwards took place ; 
tho whole of tho city with the exception of one 
street was laid in rains. To this day the street 
which was saved, goes by the name of the 
Potter’s Street. 

The ohl city was surrounded by an outer wall 
having nine gates, and close upon 5 miles in 
length. Tho stones are Cyclopean and were 
triiiiiiied to fit each other. No iiiortar wag 
employed. From a comparison of this work 
with the temples, it is conjectured that tho walls 
are the work of a prior and different race. The 
popular idea that these walls once enclosed 
770 temples of various kinds, is sup|>orted by 
the immense number of broken shafts, pillars, 
columns, capitals and carvings of every sort, 
nsed in forming the band of a large neighbour- 
ing tank. 

Of all these temples only five now remain, vii., 
the Kait Ishwara, Hoisels Tshwara, and three 
Jaina bastis. 

Time, assisted by a baniau tree, whose roots 
are embedded in its Vimana (or pyramidal tower 
over the spot where tho god or his emblem is 
enthroned) is fiist reducing the Kait ishwara to 
a shapeless mound. In its pristine state this 
temple must have been a noble specimen of its 
architei't’s skill. The carvings, which adorned 
its walls, though small when compared with 
those of the larger temple, display a fineness of 
detail in execution which might be equalled but 
could scarcely be surpassed. 

Mr. Fergiisson, in his History of Architec- 
ture, when treating of the Chdlukya style, has 
mode the following remarks* with regard to 
Iluiscla ishwara, or larger temple : — 

“ It (the Kait Ishwara) is however surpassed 
in sixo and mugnificeiice by its neigliliour, the 
great temple, which, taking it altogether, is 
perhaps the building on which the advocate 
of lliudii architecture would desire to take 
his stand. Unfortunately it was never finished. 

..The general arrangement of the building 

is a double temple Buch double temples 

arc by no means uncommon in India, but the two 
sanctuaries usually face each other, and have 
the porch between them. The dimensions may 
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be rovgUy eUted u 200 feet equare erer all, 
belading ill the detached ptTilioni. The tem- 
ple itself is 160 feet N. and B. hj 122 feet B. 
and W. Its height^ as it now remains, to the 
oomice is about 25 feet from the terrace on which 
it stands. It cannot, therefore, be considered bj 
anjmeansasa large bnilding, though large enough 
for effect. This, howcyer, can hardly be judged 
of as it now stands, for there is no doubt but 
that it was mtended to raise two pyramidal 
spires OTer the sanctuaries, four smaller ones in 
front of these, and two more, one over each of 

the two central pavilions, and if carried 

out with the richness of detail exhibited in the 
Kait Ishwara would have made up a whole, 
which it would be difficult to rival anywhere. 

" The material out of which the temple is 
erected is an indurated pot-stone, of volcanic 
origin, found in the neighbourhood. This stone 
is said to be soft whenfirst quarried, and easily 
cut in that state, though hardening on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere. Even this, how- 
ever, will not diminish our admiration of the 
amount of labour bestowed on the temple, for, 
finom the number of parts still unfinished, it 
is evident, that, like most others of its class, it 
was built in block, and carved long after the 
stone had become hard. As we now see it, 
the stone is of a pleasing creamy colour, and so 
dose-grained as to take a polish like mar- 
ble The enduring qualities of the stone 

seem to be unrivalled, for tliough neglected 
and exposed to all the vicissitudes of a tro- 
pical climate for more than six (eight) cen- 
turies, the minutest details are as clear and sharp 

as the day tliey were finished 

It is of course imjiossible to illustrate so 
complicated and so varied a design... Tlie build- 
ing stands upon a terrace from 5 to 6 feet in 
height, and paved with largo slabs. On this 
stands a frieze of -elephants following all the 
sinuosities of the plan and extending to some 
710 feet in length, and containing not less than 
2000 elephants, most of them with riders and 
trappings, sculptured as only an Oriental can 
represent the wisest of brutes. Above these is 
a frieze of ihardalas^ or conventional lions — ^the 
emblem of the Hoisela Belalas who built the 
temple. Then comes a scroll of infinite beauty 
and variety of design ; over this a frieze of 
horsemen and another scroll ; over which is a 
bas-relief of scenes from the lUmdyapa, repre- 
senting the conquest of Ceylon and all the varied 


ineidents of that epie. This, like the other, is 
about 700 feet long. (The friese of the Ptan- 
tiienonisleasthan 550feet.) Then comeeeleBtial 
beasts [croeodilea7]and edestial birds [swans? j 
and all along the east frpont a frieze of gioupa 
from human life, and then a coniiee, with a 
rail, divided into panda each containing two 
figsm Over this are windows of pierced dabs 
like those of Bailor, though not so ridi or va- 
ned In the centre. In place of the win- 

dows, is first a scroll and then a frieze^ of gods 
and heavenly apsaras, dancing girls, and other 
oljeets of Hmdn mycology. This frieze, whidi 
is about 5 feet 6 indies in height, is continued 
aU round the western front of the bnilding, and 

extends to some 400 feet in length 

Every great god of the Hindu Pantheon finds 
his place. Soma of these are carved with a mi- 
nute elaboration of detail, which can only be re- 
produced by photography, and may probably be 
considered as the moat marvdlons exhibition of 
patient human labour that the world ever pro- 
duced. 

" It must not, however, be considered that 
it is only for patient industry that thisbnildipg 
is remarkable. The mode in which the eastam 
face is broken up by the larger masses, so as 
to give height and play of light and shade, is a 
better way of accomplishing what the Gothic 
architects attempted by their transepts and pro- 
jections. This, however, is surpassed by the 
western front, where the variety of outline and 
the arrangement and subordination of the 
various facets in which it is disposed, must be 
considered a masterpiece of design in its class. 
If the frieze of gods were spread along a plain 
surface, it woild lose more than half its effect, 
and the vertical angles, without interfering 
with the continuity of the frieze, give height 
and strength to the whole composition. The 
disposition of the lower line of friezes is equal- 
ly effective. Here again the artistic combi- 
nation of horizontal with vertical lines, and 
the play of outline and of light and shade, far 
surpass anything in Gothic art. The effects 
are just what the mediasval architects were 
often aiming at, but they never attained them 
so perfectly as was done at Halabid. 

** If it were possible to illustrate the Hala- 
bfd temple to such an extent as to render its 
peculiarities familiar, there would be few things 
more interesting or more instructive than to 
institute a comparison between it and the Par- 
thenon at Athens. . • ■ • 
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" The HalaUd temple...!! rognlir, bnt with a 
Btidied Tflriety of oatline in plan, and e?en greater 
Tarietj in detail. All the pillan of the Parthenon 
are identical, while no two facets of the Indian 
temple are the same; every convolution of every 
scroll is different. No two canopies in the whole 
building are dik^ and eveiy part exhibits a joy- 
ous exuberance of fancy scorning every mecha- 
nical restraint. All that is wild in human faith 
or warm in human feeling is found pourtray- 
ed on these walls ; bnt of pure intellect there 
is little — ^less than there is of human feeling 
in the Parthenon.” 

Strange to say, both here and at Bailur, this 
friexe of horsemen appears to have been the 
more especial object of aversion to the conqueror 
of the capital. It is with difficulty, and only 
where concealment has been afforded by some 
figure in front, that one can find a complete 
figure of man and horse. All have been more 
or less mutilated. It appears to have been the 
custom then, not only among the horsemen but 
generally, for all men, to wear their hair — ^like 
the SiAhalese of the present day — tied up in a 
knot behind ; long boots were always worn by the 
riders, whose seat is more European than native ; 
in some instances their horses were protected 
by network, similar in every outward respect to 
that of the old Norman knight. The cavalry 
were armed generally with a short Boman-like 
sword ; and from th is it is conj ectured they usually 
dismounted to Hglii; some however are delineat- 
ed with lances. 'Die saddle-cloth wasindis])eus- 
able, and Btirrii|is were not unknown. 

Fall Ilian,* (who, as Col. Bykes conjectures,') 
visited Elora about A. D. 400, found there ‘‘ a 
Banghardma of the former Buddha Kdshyapa. 
It is constructed out of a great mountain of 
rock hewn to the proper shape. This building 
has altogether five stories. The lowest is shaped 
into the form of an elephant, and has five hun- 
dred stone cells in it. Tlie second is in the form 
of a lion, and has four hundred chambers. The 
third is shaped like a horse, and lias three hun- 
dred chambers. The fourth is in the form of an 
ox, and has two hundred chambers. The fifth 
story is in the shape of a dove and has one hun- 
dred chambers in it.” — Now the order of frieses 
at Halabfd, with an interpolation of scenes from 
the Ramdyana and Mahabharata, is the same, 
except that in lieu of the ox we have the croco- 

* B6s1*s Tmveli of Fsh-Uian and Snng-Tun, Boddhiit 
Pilgrima, p. 139. Compare Jalicu'i Voyagea do lliouen 
ThMg km 11. p. 101., and Cunuingham'i Ane. Geog. of 


dile, and the dove is represented by the sacred 
goose or swan. This simflaritj in order cannot 
be considered accidental, and must, as its proto- 
type at Elora, signify something. 

A study of the frieae, where scenes from the 
Rdmdyapa and Mahdbhdrata are delineated, well 
repays any trouble. A clearer and better know- 
ledge of these two great Hindu epic poems is 
obtained by examining these carvings than houra 
of tedious weary reading would ever gWe. 
Although some of the carvings are to a consider- 
able extent mutilated, yet the attitude of the 
actors and the position of the scene, with refer- 
ence to those on its right and left, enable us to 
state with certainty what the sculptor meant to 
represent. Here we see that, as to-day, so eight 
hundred years ago, the Hindu mother carried 
her child on the hip. Large earrings were the 
fashion among the women of those days, for 
the lobe of the ear is distended to an enormous 
extent. Like the natives of the Western Gh4ts 
of the present day, no covering then concealed 
a woman’s breast. As now, so then, children 
ran about perfectly naked. Looking-glasses 
were not unknown ; for we find a fair one ad- 
miring herself in a circular glass. 

Both two and four wheeled chariots appear to 
have been in use. As is natural, kings affected 
the fuur-whccled one more than the two. The 
wheels were much lower than the body, which 
was a sort of raised platform. Each wheel had 
an iiiilepcmdent axle. Improvements in carriage 
building had, however, taken place, for in one 
instance the solid circular disc is replaced by 
spokes. The horses were attached, as bullocks 
arc now, to the pole on which the driver stood. 
Bhnrupadina, scorning the more common-place 
horse, has tamed the lion, which is repre- 
sented as yoked to his war chariot. Iii all these 
cfght hundred years, no change has been mode 
in the i)oundiiig of rice — the some sort of mortar 
and iH\itle is now used. 

In the upper and larger friexe, where every 
Hindu god finds a place, and which consists in 
all of some 300 figures, is to be seen one which— 
from its peculiar Assyriaii-liko look— cannot fail 
to attract attention. In his right hand he holds 
a disc, in his left a wand. The fingers of both 
hands are adorned with rings. His dress, a 
simple long robe descending below the knee, is 
thrown back showing a Brahmanical cord. What 

Indio, nil. fi21 -525. It in not at all probable that the Po-Zo- 

S of Fall Ilian was- Elon, but some place censidenbly to 
B S. £■ of it.— Ed. 
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Appetra of his hiir under the hood, whidi is one 
with the robe, ia curly. His features are by no 
means Ethiopian. The attitude is easy and hip 
lout enumhlt^ when compared with his bedecked 
and bejewelled companions — ^the gods, pleas- 
ingly simple. A peculiarity, obsenrable both in 
this and the lower frieao where undeidelinea- 
tions of the same figure are to be found, is — ^that 
he is always in attendance upon, or attended by, 
a perfectly nude woman, whose only covering u a 
few snakes 7 She wears sandals of uncommon 
pattern, and has lai^ earrings. Her hair Is 
curly but her features by no means of the negro 
type. The fact that her companion wears a 
hood would support the idea that he was an 
inhabitant of a cold climate, but her want of 
dress and being entwined by snakes would lead 
one to think she was some unknown goddess or 
religious devotee. All enquiries from natives 
and searck among authorities fail to show by 
what right or title these figures take a place 
among the gods. 

The building was originally protected by 
curtains of cloth hung all round. These have 
long ago disappeared, but the carvings have in 
no way sufTered by the atmosphere ; and if 
thi^ had not been wilfully mutilated, would have 
been as clear and perfect as the day th^ were 
finished. 

In front of each of the eastern doors and un- 
der porticos supported by massive, beautifully 
turn^ stone pillars, are splendid specimens of 
Bhiva’s vehicle-^the Bull. The larger is oppo- 
site the upper door, and like its companion, is re- 
presented in a lying position watching its mas- 
ter’s emblem — ^the Linga. They are each carv- 
ed out of a single block of stone. So natural 
is the position, and so well proportioned the 
parts, that one does not fully realize the size un- 
til the dimensions are examined. The larger, 
foimed of stone similar to that employed in the 
construction of the temple, is sixteen feet long, 
ten feet high, and seven broad. The stone 
used for the other bull is finer and admits of a 
marble polish. " It seems, also, to be potstone 
or perhaps a talc impregnated with horo- 
Uende, and contains small irregular veins of a 
green shining matter. Its general colour is 
black with a greenish tinge.”* * 

The general effect of the inside of the temple 
is somewhat marred by pillars, which evidently 


formed no part of the original jdan, and whidi 
were subsequently ereoted to prop up some croes 
beams where the stone has unfortanatdy crack- 
ed. Judging from these pillars, as compared with 
the original ones, it is dear that architecture, 
so for as finidi ia concerned, had already deto- 
riorated. If proof were wanting that ike De- 
partment of Public Works of to-day either wants 
the means or skill to produce works equal to 
those of former ages, we have only to tom to the 
pillar recently erected by that department. It 
ia a single slab of undressed granite which dies 
out its length and strength in a rough bed of 
brick and chnnam. The walls inside are cover- 
ed with insoriptions, in old KtnarU, oomemorat- 
ing donations given at various timds by differ- 
ent persons. 

Jakanucharya is the reputed architect of this 
magnificent building, but he is also credited with 
having built all the temples, similar in style, 
throughout the districts The number of these 
is so great, that— ev^ if we allow him the lakh 
of masons tradition says he always employed— it 
would be difficult to believe he could have su- 
perintended the building of all. A man of the 
same name is said to have built the temples at 
Moduli. Jakanicharyi was a prince who, hav- 
ing accidently killed a Brahman, employed twen- 
ty years of life, with the hope of washing away 
this great sin, in rebuilding temples between 
Kisi and Rimeshwara (Cape Comorin)^ — so says 
tradition. The engineers of the Beldla kings 
did not confine their attention to building alone, 
but irrigation works were also taken in hand. 
Tradition has it that the waters of the Yagadii, 
which flows through a valley distant 10 miles 
and divided by a range of hills from the Hala- 
bid Valley, were brought by a channel to 
supply the capital with water and fill the neigh- 
bouring tanks : a deep catting on the Hasan- 
Bailnr road at the 16th mile, marks the spot 
where the channel crossed the saddle of the hills. 

It is difficult, when looking at this fine tem- 
ple, to believe that the builders of the neigh- 
bouring mud huts are the descendants of the 
great masons whose brains planned, and whose 
hands fashioned, this monument of their sxill 
and taste. What has become of them, and where 
have they gone, are questions which, though hard 
to answer, arc none the less interesting, and 
may well form the subject of antiquarianreseoieh. 


■ BadumanliJbiirMif, voL HI. piii 
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ON TWO COPPERPLATES FROM VALABHI, 

Bt prof, ramkrishna gopal bhanbarkar, mjl 


Thi following are tranalations of the second 
lialres of two copperplate grants sent to the 
Editor from Bhannagar. The second and small- 
er one, IS inches by 8^, is greatly damaged ; and 
the letters are indistinct in many places. The 
other is 12}, inches by 10} and is in a better 
state of preservation— the right hand edge only 
being broken off. 

The grantor in No. I. is Dharasena IV., 
the as in the one trandatvd at page 14. 
The date is also the same, vif. 326, the month 
being Mdgha instead of Ashftdha. The drst 
nine lines and a half have not been translated, as 
the description of the kings in them is in almost 
every respect the same as in the corresponding 
portion of the last and other Valabhf grants. 

The grantor in No. II. is ShiUdity a I., the 
son and successor of Dharaaen all., the king 
in Mr. Wathen's first plate. The figured date is — 

Thu first figure, having only one side stroke, 
represents 200. The value of the second we 
know from Dr. Burn’s GhUukya and Guijara 
plates to be 80, and the last stands for 6 ; so 
that the whole is 286i But the date usually 
assigned to the father of Bhildditya from 
Mr. Watlien’s plate is 332. I have shown* 
that this date has been misread and misinter- 
preted. The first figure in it stands for 200, and 
the value 1 have assigned to the second from 
the evidence available is 70. The date there- 
fore is 272. 

These two plates, broken and mutilated as 
they ore, arc very interesting. Those hitherto 
discovered record grants of land to Biihmans ; 
but both these record grants of land to Buddhist 
monasteries or vihdrds. in the larger plate the 
village of Yodhfivakais assigned to a 
VihArd constructed by the minister 8kan- 
dabhata, who appears to have been a pious 
Buddhist. We see from these, that the Valabhf 
kings patroniaed the Buddhists as well as the 
Bxihmans: Buddhism flourished at the time 

* la a paper iseaitty read at a mcetiiiK of the Bombay 
B. B. Aa BoSftf. Vide inf. 

tlPindaiAtB, ia esphiaed as 

FMa is a ball, L e. of rice in this and 
fdlB js dipppiBg; heaes it SMans the dcoppiqg in of a 


aide by aide with Br&hiiianism, and the worship 
of images formed part of the religion. 

The genealogy of the Valabhf dynasty has 
been given at p. 17. The dates gathered from 
the copper-plate grants 1 know of are given 
below. 1 believe, for reasons elsewhere given, 
that the icra used in these grants is that of the 
Shaka King. 

Dharasena II 272 Bh. or 350 A.D. 

SliilAditya 1 286 Sh. „ 364 A.D. 

Dharasena IV. (2 grants) 326 Sh. „ 404 A.D. 

Shildditya II. (2 grants) 356 Sh. „ 434 A.D. 

PLATE I. 

Shrt Dharasena, the great Mdhesh- 
V a r a, the great lord, the king of kinga, the great 
ruler, the universal sovereign, who incditatea on his 
grand-father's feet, enjoying good health, commands 
all wliom it may concern : — Be it known to you that 
for the increase of tho religious merit of my motlier 
and father I have [aaaigned] to tho assembly of Ihe 
reverend mendicant priests of the Mahdydna 
(school) coming from tlio four quarters to the 
monastery constructed by Divira-pati Skanda- 
b h a ( a in tho village of Yodhdvakain 
Ileatava pr4 r a in SurAshtra, the four 
divisions of tho same village of Y o dh A v ak a 
viz., three for llie purpose of [providing] clothing, 
food,f [means of] sleeping and sitting .... and 
medicine ; for the purpose of [providing] the means 
of worshipping and wsshiiig the glorious Buddhas, 
visa, fragrant ointment, incense, flowers, and oil for 
lamps, and for executing repairs to the monastery 
(lit. for putting aright tho broken parts) ; and 
the fourth part of tho same village for the further 
digging, clearing or repairing of the tank dug at 
tlio same place by Divirapati Skandabhata, 
and thus for providing water just at the door, (liL 
at the root of the feet). In this manner, by pour- 
ing water, the village is assigned as a charity- 
grant to die monastery, and the tank along with its 
appurtenances, and whatever is on it, with the 
creatures living therein, the revenue ingrain or- 
gold, tlie dcfecta* in its condition, and whatever 
may grow in it qpontaucously. The grant isex- 
cluaivc of whatever may have been given to gods 
or Brahmans before ; is not to bo interfered with 
by tho officers of the king ; and is to last on the 
principle of ahole* in the eaith, as long as the moon, 

ball of lice in the Bhikdiu'sbowl. 

* To the list of expresaiona the senses of wUeh am not 
•eeuntely known, given by Fro^ Dowaon, I might add 
which ooeurs in sevsiil plates. I have 
however tniiusted it oe in the text 
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min, occAn, earth, riven, and iiiountniiiB endure. 
Therefore, no one Hhall oiistruct the reverend men- 
dicant {)ricHt8 in the net of ploughing the land, 
canning it to be ploughed or aiMigiiing it over [to 
■oiue penon], in virtue of thin itM ouiiilitioii 
18 an aBHignuient to gods. All fiilurc kings, wlic- 
ilier of our race or othen, bcnriiig in mind that 
power is traiiBitory and hiniiaiiity frnil, anil know- 
ing the good fruits ordinarily ariHiiig from grants 


of land, should recognise this our grant andoon- 
tinuo it It is said, &o. (the rest as in the tranda- 
tion of the plate at page 16.) The prince Dhru- 
vasona is executive officer here. 

Engraved by Divirapati Skandabhafa, the 
sonof Di virapati Vatra(?)bh a t ( i, minister 
for peace and war. & 326, the fifth day ^ the dark 
half of Mdgha. 

My own hand. 


PLATE II. 

Transcript of the second half of another grant to a Buddhist Monastery, found in the mins of 
Volabhi. 

... M| 

••• ... 1^1 

«nir jw 1 ^ 

^?rf^»»<ir!r5npira!r I»l 

Ssrara" ipifgTj®rijrw«l'j^8i5irMlJit4 ftfrwr^ IHI 

[!] wrjT [?1 lil 

d# d# M 

Ac. fTlio re:tt m uaiiol, a ironl or two only lUfforiiig]. 

3>rv [:'jV9?sir7aprsiT:Nr%aQfi7riiT nni 

^ sii ... ... ... ^ ... ... ... |^t| 

w. 


8hri Shild. . . the great MiUiosh vara, whoso 
other name, procured for luiii by the ciijoyiiiciit . . . 
was Dliarindditya, coiiiiiiniiilM pmoiiHin office or 

holding commissions great [niul siuullj and 

otliors. ....** Be it known to you, that for the in- 
crease of the religious iiicrit of iiiy in other niiil father, 
I [have assigned] a field named on the north- 

ern side of the river, ill the village of llaksha- 
ra-putra [?] in Palatir olalima [?] ; and 
also a ficliL ... in the village o£ U d rapadraka, 
to the assembly of the rcvuruiiil iiieiidicuiit pricsta 
coming from tim four quarters, and residing in thu 


monastery constructed by ... . for [providing] 
clothing, food, and [the means of] sleeping and sit- 
ting .... and for the purpose of [providing] fra- 
grant ointment, incense, tlowurs, oil for lam[>s for 
the glorious Buddhas, and for tlie repairing of tho 
m oiiastery [fit. putting aright the broken parts]. 
Tlicsc fields arc granted by pouring water, along 
with tlicir appurtenances, &c. &c." [thu rest as 
usual]. 

Tho son Dhattftdi tya-y ashftli is execu- 
tive officer hero. Written 286 on tho 6tli 

day of VaisliAkha vadya. My own hand. 


MANDAUA HILL. 

Bt BABU 1LV8B111AB1 BOSE, BANKA. 


This hill stands in tho midst of a largo plain 
near B a u s if which was lately tho head quarters 
of a sub-division of the district of Bhag alpnr 
in B i h A r. It is of granite and almost devoid of 
vegetation except near tho summit and on gge 
side where it is- generally oveigrown with low 
jungle. The ascent has been rendered easy by 


* —This expressiuu BMmichehhidra 

ftHigaf which occurs in a great many copperplates, and which 
no one haa yet attempted toeaplan, may have some refer- 
cnco to the circumstance that hoies in the earth are not per- 
manent but are fllied up in the course of time. Thnt this 
fact was often the subject of Uiouuht' and remark is shown 
Inr the stoiy (in the Taitt Sam. 77. A, and in the Bluitfavata 
VI, 9 and other works) that India transferred tlic sin 
ha inclined by killing VislirarQpa, tbo sun of Tva^h- 
tfir-among other olyevts and penuns— to tho caxth, and in 


steps cut in the rock, which run up about two* 
thirds of the way ; but as the hill is upwards of 
700 feet high, and is extremely steep and rugged 
near the top, veigr persons can reach the 
summit without halting in the middle of the 
journey. 

^ This hill occupies a large place in the ancient 

consideration of her having taken It^ gave lier a boon, that 
all holes made in her would be flUed up in time. Tho — 
of the sentence thenis— that 'a grant is to last as long as the 
.sun, the moon, Ac. shaU endure on the principle of h-Au 
tn tk$ tnHk (nyaya means a principle cf. thcT whrs 
Kaunrjinyaand other nytyas) that is, os holes in 
tlie earth are fiUed up in time and the earth ie whole s goSn 
and so unchanged, so a grant ahould survive aU revohiHm 
Ac. and la^l unchanged for ever. 

tit Is iHi tho osst Hide of the river Chandan, SImliMK. of 
Bauiil nqfi -*8 S. IlhdgalpurlnLat.SAOMil'N.iL^iSlt g B.— Bd. 
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mjthologj of the Hindui. It ii eren mention- 
ed in the loeoanU of the grant delnga, when 
Viihnn flonted on the wntm in nitnte of pro- 
found dumber. The Pnrdnni itnte that n giant 
of enonnonseUtore then apm^g from the secre- 
tions of his earsi and haring adranced to destroy 
Brahma/ Vifhnn, and Shira— th^ Hindn 
Triad, who had been produced ftom other parts 
of his body, Y i f h nn gare him battie and, after 
a protract^ struggle of ten thousand years* 
duration, sneceeded in cutting off his head ; but 
the giant's headless trunk haring prored equally 
powerful in the work of destmction, V i a h n n 
was obliged not only to pile M a n d ar a orer it, 
bnt to keep the hill pressed under his foot, that 
it might not rise op again to destroy creation, 
y i 9 h n n is therefore supposed to be always 
present in the hill under the title of Madhu- 
addana so-called from Madhukaitaba — 
the name of the giant thus killed. 

The hill ia also bdiered to be the one that 
was used by the gods and Asurs in churning the 
ocean. This, as recorded in the Mahdbhirata, 
was done partly to obtain the Aairita which 
confers immortality, and partly to recorer the 
goddess of Fortune who, in obedience to the curse 
of a sage, had forsaken hearen and descended 
into the bosom of the sea. The great serpent 
who supports the earth on his thousand heads 
Laving, on that occasion, consented to act as a 
string, M a p d a r a hill was seleeted as the only 
churning-rod that was capable of withstanding 
the mighty movement.* The learned are divided 
as to this hill being identical with the gigantic 
Mandara that is compared in their books 
with the fabulous 8 n m e r u which supports the 
heavens on its head, the earth on its navel, and 
-the netlier world oA its base, and ipund whose 
sides the sun, moon, and stars roll in their ac- 
enstomed orbits. But the ignorant pilgrims who 
annually flock to the hill entertain no doubt on 
this point, especially when they behold with 
wonder and awe the coil of the great serpent trac- 
ed ronnd its enormous girth. 

Haringsuch memories associated with the 
Hill, the great sanctity attached to it by the 
Hindus need not excite wonder. But besides 
being a place of pilgrimage, the hill possesses 
great value in the eye of the antiquarian, abound- 
ing, as it does, in interesting ruins as well as in 


• See s ipinted mderiniv of tbl« tnM fko« the MnhSiihArsta 
la Orirnth** Cpadiaeiie f/ 0« Mkm Aafiy, pp. M-iiil-IM. 


t It le wriitea la the old Oeagall diaraeier of tlio Tlriint type 


natural and artificial cariosities. For a mile or 
two around its base are to be seen numerous 
tanks, several old buildings, some stone figures, 
and a few large wells— which attest the remains 
of p great city that has long since disappeared. 
A coihmon saying among the people in the 
neighbourhood is, that this city contained fifty- 
two'baaara and fifty-three streets besides 
four times twenty-two tanks. Near the foot of 
the hill, there is a building, now in ruins, which 
has an immense number of square holes evidently 
designed for lamps or Chiragt. The tradition 
mns that on the night of the Dewdli festival, 
there were a hundred thousand lighted Chiragg 
placed in these holes by the inhabitants of the 
city,— each householder being allowed to place 
there only a single Chirag, 

About a hundred yards from the above atme- 
tnre may be observed a large building of stone^ 
whiehisgencrallyascribedtoRajd Ohola. As 
the Raji is said to have flourished twenty-two 
centuries ago, the building must be very old. It 
ia built without mortar, and the walls are made of 
large stones laid upon one another. The roof, 
which ia composed of long and spacious marble 
slabs, is supported upon huge stone beams 18 
inches by 15, and the Feraada rests upon en- 
tire posts of the same material. The building 
consists of a large hall in the centre, with an ad- 
joining veranda in front and six dark rooms on the 
side— only lighted through small apertures in the 
perforated windows, which are of various devices. 

The rise of the city, like many other ancient 
Hindu cities, is no doubt due to the sanctity at- 
tached to the place, or the great veneration fdt 
for Madhusddana on the Mandara, which 
was not inferior to what is inspired by Krishna 
at Mathurd, by Jagannath at Puri, or by 
Rama at Ndsik. It is said it subsequently b^ 
came the capital of Rdj d Ghola. How or when the 
city fell into ruins, it is difficult to say; but popular 
tradition ascribes its destruction as well as that 
of Madhusiidana's temple on the hill to K d 1 4- 
pahdr, who is charged, rightly or wrongly, with 
the demolition of every sacred rdic of Hindu 
antiquity throughout the length and breath of 
Hindustan, Not far from the building with the 
square holes, previously mentioned, there is a 
triumphal arA built of stone contaming an in- 
scription in Banskf itt which semns to show that 


The wtll-dtopoiBd and wptolo n ca h st m pirt l , ■mof mu- 
ptciou Vaaiiitovs,dedlMl«d this para aMBoUt plan oC TteM 
oa aarth tor Shrl Madhurthlana latha lltl, wM 


iba uoMa BrShmina lialMhSHna was tto 
Shhka ini.'-fA* D- 1*7.] PraoMUim qf fSaaftaUo 
tgjkHifal torgoraailMr ISTOb paffi M 
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the city was ia existence 270 years ago ; for 
the inscniition is dated in the 8h a k a year 1521; 
and records the victory of one Ghhatrapati 
and tlie dedication of the arch to M a d li a s li d- 
ana. This victory evidently marks a series of 
Struggles between Hindu conservatism and Mu- 
hammadan fanaticism under which the city must 
have been grailually depopulated. This must 
have been the work of time, and could not have 
been simnltaneoiis with the demolition of 
Madhusi&dana’s temple on the hill to 
which K li 1 d p a h d r ’ 8 invasion must have been 
directed. It may be presumed that Chha- 
trepati would hardly have thought of 
dedicating the triumphal arch to Mailhusd- 
dana lor the purpose of swinging, had not 
the city been in existence in his time. This 
supposition finds corroboration in the well known 
fact, that, after the destruction of the temple on tlic 
hill, the image of Madhusiidana was brought 
down to the plains and located in a new temple 
i'Uilt near the arch. The present Zamiudars of 
Subbalpur, who claim to bo descended from Chlio- 
trapati, assert that the image was removed to 
Bausi only when the city was wliolly abandoned 
by the inhabitants. The precise date of this de- 
population cannot be ascertained ; but it is 
clear that thongh the Muhammadans under Kdli- 
pahdr may have plundered the city when demo- 
lishing the temple on the hill, it continued to 
flourish, though not in its former splendour, for 
a considerable time afterwards. It is worthy of 
notice that, according to immemorial custom, 
the image of M a d h n sd dana, continues to be 
brought annually from Bausi to the foot of the 
hfll on the Paush-Bankran ti day for the 
purpose of being swung on the triumphal arch 
built by Ghhatrapati. 

The removal of the Image to Bausi has no 
doubt lessened the sanctity of the hill in the 
estimation of the Hindus; but on the above 
mentioned day there is annually an immense 
gathering of pilgrims, ranging from thirty to 
forty thousand, who come from different parts of 
the country to bathe in a tank at the foot of the 
hill. The consequence is a large ms/a or fair 
which lasts for fifteen d^ys. The origin of the 
fair is accounted for by the following legend : — 

A RAjd of Ranch ipur called Ghold was 
affected with leprosy, a disease which, according 
to the Hindus, visits only those who are especially 
accursed of heaven. In accordance with this be- 
lief he paid visits to all the sacred shrines in 
India but could nowhere find xdief. At last 


he cametothe Mandar a. Happening to wash 
his feet in the water of a spring at the foot of 
the hill ho was surprised to find his leprous ul- 
cers disappear. Ho next washed his hands with 
the water, when lo I the disease disappeared from 
them also. He then widened and deepened the 
spring which was then callcdM anohar Ku nd a, 
and named it P d ph ar n i, or what cleanses men 
from sin. In commemoration of the event he 
instituted the mela or fair which was to take 
place on the last day of Paush, because it was 
on that day that he used the water of the spring 
with such miraculous results. 

It ia also believed that Brahma spent millions 
and millions of years on the top of this hill in 
contemplation and prayers to the Biiprciiie. 
When it was at last over, he offered, according 
to custom, a betel-nut and other things to the 
burning pile, but the betel-iint came rf)lling down 
the side of the hill and fell into the spring at its 
base. Thus the watersof the Manohar-kiip- 
(] a or Pdph ar n i became especially sacred, and 
had themerit of curing R a j a Gh o la of his lep- 
rosy. Dead bodies from the neighbourhood are 
burnt on its banks, and the bones thrown into it, 
as if its waters were as holy as those of the Gauges. 
It is indeed cleared at the time of tlic fair, but 
it is impossible for the water to be freed from 
the stench arising from the putrefaction of the 
half-burnt bodies that are seen floating on its sur- 
face throughout the rest of the year. lu spite of 
of this, the immense host of pilgrims on the day 
of the fair bathe in it, in the hope of obtaining 
salvation in a life to come. Women from the 
most respectable families in the neighbourhood 
come to perform their ablutions at night that 
they may not be the objccts’of vulgar gaxe. 

As usual on such occasions, the pilgrims also 
offer oblations to the manes of their deceased 
ancestors. This is generally done at one of 
the Ghats which is deemed especially sacred 
to the memory of Rdma. For this deified hero 
ia believed to have visited the hill daring his 
twelve years exile from Oudh, and performed 
the funeral obsequies of Dasaratha his 
father, at the Ghdt which after him ia called 
Dasarathi. 

After his miraculous cure, RdjdGholais said 
not only to have fixedhis capital in the city near 
the famous spring, but to have spent his immense 
wealth in beeutifying and adorning the hill witli 
marble figures, stone temples, spacions tanks, 
and deep reservoirs. To him is also attributed 
the pious fraud of tracing the coil of the great 
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Borpent nmnd iti sidaii so u to indiuso tho be- 
lief thettlie hill wm need by the gods indrarn- 
ing the ocesn. Thi^ ss well ss the steps eat in 
the rock, mast hsYe cost enonnoas Bams. Bat 
sa inaeription st the side of the ftteps which 
has lately been deciphered* seems to diow that 
they were the work of aBaddhist king named 
Ugrabhairava. It is howerer probable that 
ilie inscription does not refer to the steps cat in 
the rock, bat, as supposed by the decipherer, f 
commemorateathe dedication of a statae. Thongh 
then is at present no statae near the inscription, 
then are still to be seen many Buddhist and 
Hindn images lying hon and there on the left 
side of the steps, which have evidenily been 
transported from their original places and muti- 
lated and disfigured by Muhammadan bigotiy. 
Then is also a Buddhist temple near the sum- 
mit of the hill which is hold in great reneraiion 
by people of the jaina. But even if the 
honour of cutting the steps in the rock nally 
belongs to (Jgrabbairav a- -as a Buddhist, 
he c<^d nothave traced the coil of the great ser- 
pent on the body of the hill in order to keep up 
the memory of a Hindn superstition. 

The steps do not go much higher than Sit4* 
k u 9 4 name of a beautiful oblong 

tank, about 100 feet by 50 excarated in the 
body of che rock, nearly 500 feet above the sur- 
rounding plain. Every hot spring in India is 
known by tho name of Sitdknnda. it being 
supposed that Slid bathed in it after passing 
through tho fiery ordeal to which she was sub- 
jected by her husband with a view to test her 
purity, and thereby imparted to its water the 
heat which she hod imbibed in tlie darning pile. 
But the water in the Sitdkunda on the 
Mandara is almost as cold as ice. Whether 
there was formerly a hot spring, the heat of 
which has become extinct, it is not easy to 
say. The Mandara Mahdtmy a, an old 
Banskyit work which gives an account of the 
hill from a religious point of view, describes 
several springs existing at the place which 
appear to have been subsequently amalgamated 
and converted into a tank by R 4 j d Choi 4. 
That tho Sitdkund a has undergone 
extensive changes within the mcmoiy of man 
is apparent from Col. Francklin's account of 
it. For when he visited the hill in 1814, 
there was a cascade or waterfall from the 8 it 4- 
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kunda tothe Pdpharn i (which heeallsPoii- 
phiir).) The passage, of the caacade may still 
be dearly traced a few yards from the steps 
by the smooth surface, abrupt dodivities, and 
deep gorge! left by it on that portion of the bill 
whereitfdl. But at present the bi lakund^in. 
stead of overflowing, is scarcely full even daring 
the rains. The pilgrims who visit it are persnaded 
tobdievs that it has derived its name from b 1 1 4 
-—who used to bathe in it daring her stay in the 
hill with her husband when banished from Oudh. 
On thenorthembankoftheB i t4kn 9 4 Bf Btood 
the temple of M a d h u 6 d d a D s, said to have been 
built by R4j4 Chol4,now entirdy in ruins. The 
temple appears to have been pulled down, its stones 
hurled down the sides of the hill to the plain, 
and the image ofMadhusddana reduced to 
dust by Muhammadan fanatics. But according 
tothefirdhmant, KdlApahiroouldnotdestTOj 
the image of M a d h u s dd ana, for itieaped into 
the 81 tdkup 4 his approach, and catting a 

Bubterranean passage, proceeded tothe largo tank 
at Kaj r 41 i near B b 4g alpu r, wheie it remain- 
ed concealed for many years. At length M ad h u- 
sddana appeared to a Panda in a di-eam and 
told hull of the place of his concealment, whence 
it was accovdingly conveyed back to the Man- 
d4r a and located in a new temple at the foot of 
the hill. But the Zamindars of Bnbbalpnr, by 
whose ancestors the new temple was built, affirm 
that tho image of Madhnsddana, after its plunge 
into the Bitaku^da, went direct to P a c h i t, and 
thence appeared to one of their ancestors in a 
dream, and that it was not till they had waited 
in vain upon the Raj 4 of that place for recovery 
oftheimage, that M adh u bddan a condes- 
cended to appear in the tank at Kaj r4li. 

A few feet above the 8 1 tr kun d a isanother 
spring which is called Bhankha Knndafroma 
monster Sluuikha or oyster reposing beneath 
its waters. The 8hank^ to judge of its sise 
by the impression left ou tiie bank, where it waa 
formeriy kept, is about 8 feet by I 4 . It is said to 
be the same identical 8h ankh a thatis designated 
in theMah4bh4rstaasPanchajtaya— 
whosesound used to fill the ranks of the enemy 
withdismay. The 8h ankh a K and a is believ- 
ed to be very deep. It has been very irregularly 
excavated, not presenting the appearance of any 
symmetrical flgure, but rather ressmblmg the 
shape of the oyster which is preserved in it ; and 
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It the larfaee it ib hardly foar timea the aiia of 
the oyaler. 

A perpandieiilar ridge of rock riaea abraptly 
ftomihe Bhankhakuo^i iiretcbea to- 
iraida the north and east. On the north-weat 
oomerof thia ridge, about fire feet from the baae, 
ia a aaaaW care hewn out in the aolid rock. It 
ia about four feet aquare and high enongb to 
allow a peraon to ait at hia eaae in it. It ia juat 
like one of the rock-cut carea to be met with in 
different parte of India, where Buddhiat aa- 
eetiea uaed to retire for the purpoae of contem- 
plation and prayer. But from an inacription on 
a large eare in the neighbourhood, to bepre- 
aently noticed, it appeara doubtful whether it 
doea not rather owe ita origin to Hindu devoteea. 

Further north, about halfway to the anmmit 
of the ridge abore mentioned, ia aituatedaapring 
named Akiahgafigd, meaning the UaAgd 
of the aky. The only approach to ihia ie by a 
wooden ladder about 15 feet high. The water, 
whieh ia oontained in a cavity in the ahapa of a 
eone, out in the body of the rock, ia only about 
three feet deep, and ia ao transparent that the 
amalleat olgecta ah the bottom appear distinctly. 
This cavity, to which no rain-water can find ac- 
cess, filla itself aa often aa it is emptied, being 
Bopplied> from a source which no eye has ever 
seen. 

The following legend accounts for the exist- 
ence of the sacred G a A g i at Mandara. 

#The Mandara having been bleaaed by the 
presence of all the principal deities, was anxious 
tohaveBhi vaalao. With this object, it offered 
prayer to the sage N*!! r a d a, who thereupon un- 
dertook a journey to K a i 1 d s a for the purpose. 
On hib way he met an ascetic who, having propi- 
tiated Shiv a by hia prayers, hail just been pro- 
mised the sovereignty of Baudrea. Narada 
told him he was a fool to desire the sovereignty 
of B an Ar e a as long aa 8 h i v a himself was there, 
ainco the latter would be considered the r«;al 
Bdja and the ascetic only so in name. So under 
the guise of friendship^ N drada advised him to 
gobackandaak Shiva toleave BanAres aslong 
aa he reigned. The ascetic did so; and Shiva, 
being unable to refuse the prayer of a devoted 
votary,conaented to leave Ban Area; and as Nd- 
rada happened just then to prefer his own prayer, 
towards the accomplishment of which he had 
played aodeep agame, the deity ogreed to spend 
the time on Mandara. He would not gohowever 
unless he had the water of the G a Ag A to. drink, 
in order to quench the irritating sensation occa- 


sioned by thepo.aon in bis throat. At N d r a- 
d a’a snggestionhe went to Brahma, and hav- 
ing brought some water from hia famous basin 
in which the Q a A g d is said to have taken ita 
birth, deposited it on M a n d a r a for hia own 
use. 

On the left aide oftheAk Ashgangd, is the 
colosaal figure of Madhu kaitaba tracedon 
the rock. This, according to the Mandara Ma- 
hdtmya, wasdoneby R d m a during his residence 
on the hill. About 15 feet below, is a vaulted 
cave, cut into the body of a smaller ridge of 
rook whieh rises like an inclined plane from near 
the base of the perpendicular ridge before men- 
tioned. The chamber is about 15 feet by 10 , 
and, like the veranda of u bangala,gets higher as 
it recedes from the entrance, owing to the incli- 
nation of the vaulted roof with which it is cover- 
ed. On this roof there is an inscription in large 
letters which has not yet been diiciphered. The 
only approach to the cave is by a small door 
which just enables a person to enter in a 
sitting posture, but does not admit Hufiicient 
light to perceive what it contains. The ascetic 
residing on the hill, who has his cottage con- 
tiguous to the cave, however, assists pilgrims 
with lamps to observe the representation ol one of 
the incarnations of V i s h ii u-— <.‘arvcfl in stone-— 
on the middle of the floor. The image in the cen- 
tre, ia that of V i 9 h n u in the shape of the maii- 
Ibn, ita eyes almost glaring with unearthly hu- 
tre and ita claws tearing into pieces the b^y of 
a Titan thrown over his thigh, while a child 
stands underneath with half-shut eyes trem- 
bling at the fearful scene. There arc oilier fi- 
gures such as those of L a k s h m i, 8 ar a s v at i, 
Kama, &c. ; but the cave goes under the name 
of the central imago— to which it is principally 
dedicated. 

The following is the legend to which the cen- 
tral image alludes. There were two brothers 
A a u r a a or Titans by birth who by the favour 
of 8 h i V a, became very powerful and, expelling 
the gods, usurped the throne of heaven, lu the 
pride of victory the elder brother, named H i r u- 
nyakha, thooght himself even equal to V i^hnu 
in power, and so sought him in the nether world 
to give him battle, but was killed in the en- 
counter. The younger Hiranyakashipa 
therefore hated V i 9 h n u so intensely that he 
could not even boar to hoar his name pro- 
nonneed in his presence. But in course of' time a 
son was bom to him, who became a devoted fol- 
lower of hia antagonist, and who, foraoking the 
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sfeadies and parraita laited to hit age^ began to 
praj to Vif b nn night and day. The king be- 
came highly incensed, and finding it impottible 
to diake hit ton's belief, or make him forsake 
hit derotion, ordered him to be pat to death. 
Bat though Prahldda, (for to the son was 
named) was successively hurled to the earth 
from the summit of a high hill, put upon a fiam- 
ing pile, thrown into the sea with weights fas- 
tened round his neck, and trampled under the 
feet of an elephant, yet he escaped uninjured ? 
The monarch then asked his son how he had 
survived such fearful perils, to which Prahlada 
answered that Vifhnu had preserved hit life. 

But where is your V if hnu 7," demanded the 
king in a rage. ** He is,” replied the son, " pre- 
sent everywhere.” “ Is he present in that im- 
pervious and solid body,” asked Hiranyaka- 
s h ip a, pointing with his finger to a large crys- 
tal globe that stood before him. ** Yes, father” 
replied PrahUda. He must be there, since 
He is omnipresent and nothing can exist with- 
out Him»” Scarcely were these words uttered 
when Hiranyakasi pa's scimitar descended 
like a thunderbolt and broke the crystal into a 
thousand fragments ; but at the same instant, a 
terrific figure, with the head and fore-claws of a 
lion and under part of a man, issued out of the 
broken crystal, and throwing Hirunyaka- 
s i p a over his thigh, tore him into pieces. This 
‘took place at the twilight. He was killed in this 
manner, because by the blessing of Shiva,he was 
not to die by the hands of god or demigod, of 
man or beast, in tlic water or in the sky, during 
the glare of day or during the shades of night. 


The three eaves above mentioned are situated 
on the left of the Shank haku^d^ >nd on 
the eastern bank of the Sitdkupdk, while 
the way to the summit lies just over the right 
margin of these two springs. Beyond Shan- 
khakupd^rl^ for a considerable distance 
over a slightly inclined plane till it reaches the 
base of a conical ridge of rock which leads to 
the summit. By the side of this road, about 
ten feet above theShankhakup^Af there is 
an empty temple, now the abode of bats and 
mice, in which Shiva is said to have resided 
during his sclf-imitosed exile from B a n ar e s. 
Probably the original image having bee*« reduc- 
ed to dust by Kalapahar, was not replaced 
by another, owing at first to the frequent incur- 
sions of the Muhammadans, and afterwards 
to the removal of M a dh usdd ana’s image 
to Bans i. 

Far to the right, separated by a waterway 
through which the rains falling on the summit 
find their way to the foot of the hill, is the 
temple of the Jains already mentioned. From 
S h i V a 's temple up to the base of the conical 
ridge, there is nothing else to arrest the atten- 
tion. Thence to the summit, the ascent is very 
difficult owing to the rugged and uneven rock, 
loose and diqointed stones, abrupt precipices, and 
thick jungle that obstruct the way. On tlie 
highest summit of the hill, stands a very old 
temple of stone, said to have been built by Hdma. 
It contains only tlie footprints of V i 9 h ii n, 
thereby indicating that he still holds the hill * 
over the headless giant, with the weight of the 
universe embodied in his divine frame. 


COL. FRANGKLIN'S ACCOUNT OF MANDARA HILL. 

(FVum hi* “ Inquiry concerning ike 8iU of Andent Palibothra,'' Part II., pp, 18-26 ami 72-78. J 


(November 22, 1814.) Moved at 20 minutes past 
7, quitted the Ckantlan, and proceeded on into 
tlie interior, to visit Mandara hill £. by N., Glaa- 

dan river W Passed the village of Beliya, 

which stands on elevated ground, the aurrouiidirig 
scenery lieaiitiful and fertile, tlio cottages of the 
inhabitants very neatly and conipaetly built, in 
patches detached from each other : Mantiara hill 
N., passed 8e\'oral taUtve (or large tanks of water) 
Maoudan Bath, a Hindu place of worship, N. At 5 
minutes past 9, reached the village of Basri near 
Bandara, at a spacious ialmu with high banks. 
ifaiidbrahillN. Barton' hill 8., BaUdo SK. Dis- 
tance 8 miles 6 furlongs. 

(November 83.) Halted and visited Bandara 
hilL The south side of tihs hill presents on the 


approach to it a singular appearance, it consisting 
of a range of five distinct hills rising one above the 
other, till they are terminated by the summit of 
ifoiidarti, which is of an oval form, and very much 
resembles the Goia at Paina ; the summit is sur- 
mounted by a stone math whither the idols that 
arc seen in the plain below, at a maik of tlie 
same name, are carried at the annual juffoi, two 
ill each year, to be worshipped in the temple. 
At the south foot of the hill is a spacious tefdo, 
called by the natives Pauphnr [Pdpharni], the 
descent to which is by a stone staircase of /seven 
steps, each step being 14 feet in length by in 
breadth. Near this flight of steps are great quanti- 
ties of broken stones of different dimension^ muti- 
lated idols, fragments of pillars, and otto ir 
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Wjgnlar tniWBi. IftodroamfiBreiioe of tha tete, aa 
meaaorad by a perambnlator, ia4farioiigB 40 jarda* 
Three aidee of it are eoTorad with ireee and jimgle ; 
the fonrth embraoea the aoath-eaateiii baae of the 
monntain, wfaidi ia col away in a doping dirertaon. 

A atone channel or waterooaroe, formed from a 
natniil fiaanre in the rock, mna in a direction from 
NW. to SB. along the oentre of the hill, which 
it dieidea into two parta. The aidea of thia channel 
an emy itoq>, and formedof hard black rook, having 
a eoal-like appearance reaembling the crater of a 
▼oloano ;the ifrannelitaelf iadeqi and hollow. From 
thia channel, in the rainy aeaaoiL a torrent of water 
poora down, and ia diachaiged into the tank in the 
plain below. It la called by the nativae Faiahkam- 
data, and perfectly anawera to the deacription of 
thatidaoe,aa detailed by the learned Wilford 
in the Aaiatio Reaearohea ; though he haa applied 
the oironinatanoea to the neighbourhood of J74f- 
mohdl, and the ITofpAonu^ or pearl caaoade at 
thatj^aoe.* 

The mountain IfoadSara, though in ito general 
featureis barren and ragged, iayet occaaionally inter- 
aperaed with treoa and jungle growing out of the 
flaanrea on ita rocky baae and aidoa. 

(Nov. 84). The aacent to Mandara is by a 
winding road or ataircaae cut in the rock, with land- 
ing^plaoea of rock at intervala. Near the ilrat atair- 
caae ia a email atone image of the bull Nandi, not 
badly eieontod : the head ia broken. About 900 
yarda from the foot of the hill ia a heap of mina, ap- 
parently the remaina of a ainall templor Adjoining 
to thia the aeoond ataircaae, conaiatiug of 67 atqM, 
oontinuee the aeoent. All these ataira ere excavat- 
ed from the rock, 8 feet 7 inches in length and 1 
foot 8 inches in breadth. On the right hand of tlio 
second flight ia a colossal figure of JfoAdkdltcut 
in ^e rook. Hie goddcaa ia bestriding a demon, 
whom she haa subdued in combat : she ia anned 
with a battle-axe in one hand and aawordinthe 
other, and has three faces and ten arms, with a 
mdla or necklace of human skulls. 

A short distance from thia place, continuing the 
aaoent, yonmeet with a right extramely beautiful : | 
a natural cascade, which isauiug from the spring 
called Sii6 Kanda, flows over tlie black and rag- 
ged suifaoe of the rock, and discharges itself into 
the PaUUa Kandara^ or channel below, from j 
whence it ia conveyed to the luAio of ‘PoigiAur : 
at the foot of the mountain. From thia place | 
you aaoend the third range of ataira, being a 
flight of 38 atqiM, and p^ca^y after, the fourth 
which htt 101 at^ and then a fifth of 36 steps ; 
the whide forming, aa it were, a magnificent natu- 
ral ladder. 

In our road up we observed many images and 
frmgmenta of atone lying scattered on each ride 
of the way, the latter appearing to be the 


j remains of small teBqdei^ to be virited by 
j the pilgrima in prograarive ascent to that on the 
annunit From the last landing place the Chir 
I Nala on the left bore B., the river Ckaadaa on 
the rig^t W., the mountain Mandara being in 
I the centre between the two. From hence you pro- 
: ceed up the sixth range of stairs 11 in number, 

I when, turning round a ooraer to the N. W., you 
I come to a beautiful enclosure of mango trcea, and 
behold the dstom called 8ita Kanda, or w^ of 
Site, being a square enclosure faced on three rides 
with large stones, the scarp of the rock forming the 
fourth, and containing sweet and tranqiarent water. 
This water, iasuing from apertures in the rock, 
flows down the side of the mountain, and is finally 
I discharged into the ialao at the bottom, and from 
the brightneai of ito appearance it may truly be 
> called a moH jhorna, or pearl-dropping qving. 
Here the scenery ia romantic and pictureaqiie, tiie 
green and flourishing trees fonning a moat remark- 
able contrast to the black and barren rook near 
which they grow. 

A diort distance from Sitd Kanda ia another 
well or cistern^ ualled ' Sankur' Kunda, of a trian- 
gular shape, cut between two parta of the rock, 
which divides at this place. On tlie ride of this 
cistern future travellers may recognise a figure 
of Shankha cut in the rock. Close to Skankha 
Kvnda commences the seventh aeries of stairs, 
consiatiog of 23 steps, after passing wliich you 
come to the well or cistern called Lakiknum 
Kvnda, or well of AaktAaiaii.t Hiis is rituated 
in a nook of the rock to tlie eastward ; Iteyond 
which, by an aacent of 87 steps, you are conducted 
to the summit of the mountain and the Munndan 
Math (or temple) dedicated to Mahkdtva, Hie 
Paial Kandara, or channel, ao frequently men- 
tioned, runs along tho north-west side of thia 
temple, and preserves tho same features as at 
the bottom of the mountain, o». a deep rug- 
ged channel of coal-black 'rock, of volcanic 
appearance. Here a magnificent prospect burata 
upon the view; the whole range of billa in the 
Jangal Terai extending from 8.E. to N.W., 
the (Jhandan river and ita nuineroua arms or 
and the dark and impervious forests 
stretdiiiig towards the south as far as tlie qye can 
reach, altogether form a picture that at once oontri- 
butos to warm the imsgination and to elevate the 
mind. Though wo viewed the prospect to disad- 
vantage, the weather being haqr, yet tho oonp-d'ceil 
made an impression on our minds that will not be 
easily eradicated. Descending from the summit we 
returned to fikuukAa Kanda, and from thence 
proceeded to view some figures cut in the rock 
on the north-west ride of the hill ; their appeal^ 
anee was singular. After descending a range of 
16 stf^ we entered the rocky bod of a watercourse, 
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At 11 A. M., reached our breakfast tent at the foot 
of the mountaini highly pleased and gratified with 
this day's work. It may bo better imagined than 
described what ah appearance the collected waters 
of these respective Toservoirs, when overflowed at 
the period of the solstitial rains, must present to the 
view, traversing the sides of the mountain in idl 
directions, flashing with a violence totally irresisti- 
ble, over &e surface .of the rocky declivities and 
other parts, until their final discharge into tho‘ Poii- 
/»4icr^and other receptacles in the plain below.^ 

KamdhiOM or the Parent Cow . — Abofita mile to the 
east, on the skirts of the liill^ stands the JTaaidAsiitt 
Math or pagoda, being a small square temple built 
of stone with a roof of brick. The temple contains 
tlio figure oi. Kamdhenu^ or the parent cow of the 
Hindus, well known in Sanskrit records to have 
been one of the fourteen ratnae (or gems) produced 
by tlie churning of the ocean in the while sea, in 
which operation the mountain J/aadam served as a 
cburningp-jiti^- 

The figure of the cow is in height 3 feet 4 inches ; 
in length, from the forehead to the tip of the tail, 
6 feet 3 inches ; in girth 5 feet. Round the hump 
of the animal is a necklace of flowers by way of 
ornament; two small calves, in stone, are taking 
milk from the mother. The figure is cut out. of a 
solid block of light grey stone, and stands on a 
pedestal ; its esechtion, though iiropurtioiiate in its 
parts, is rude, and evidently of high antiquity. The 
temple is now. mouldering fast to ruin.. 

Near this .temple is another in ruins, which con- 


sists of large blocks of stone : the emblem of Mokhr 
deea is to be soon in the remains of a small stone 
chamber. The building is called Kamdhmm 
and is connected with the worship of the other tem- 
ple. To a considerable extent around the mountain 
are the remains of rained temples, which in ancient 
times, and during the splendour of the Hindu Go- 
vernment, must have greatly contributed to enhance 
the beauty and amenity of the situation of Mandara 
hilL The tradition prevalent asserts, that there was 
a large city in the neighbourhood. East of the Math 
Kamdkeim is a mutilated image of the goddess 
iTiitf, of blue stone, near 7 feet in height Though 
the principal figure in the centre has been destroyed 
by bigot hands, the head only remaining, several 
of the figures of smaller dimensions on the sides 
remain entire : some of them are well executed. 

A thick forest encompasses the hill Maadara on 
three sides : it is only accessible from the south- 
east I conjecture its circumference to be about 4 
miles, and its height from the base to the summit 
1 mile 2 furlongs. 

Near * PoupAur* Ai/iis, a short distaiico up the 
rock to the N.W., are several very* large inscrip- 
tions cut in tho rock, but in a character of which 1 

could procure no accoiintf There are other 

inscriptions to be seen, both above and below, in 
diflEcront parts of the mouiitaiii. I should suspect, 
if they are over deciphered, that they will be found 
to relate to the worship of tho temple oalled Mam- 
dan Math. The natives call them Devata Khat or 
the character of the gods. 


NOTES ON THE OONDS MET WITH IN THE SATHPURA HILLS, CENTRAL 

PROVINCES. 


5Iii. C. SCANLAN, ASSISTANT SURVEYOR. 


The Sdtlipuras extend to u mean breadth 
of about seventy miles, 'riiey arc inhabited by the 
Gonds andK.irk n8,who areashy; ignorant, and 
very primitive race of men ; their, predilection for 
hilly and forest ridden tracts is so great, that 1 


think nothing could induce them to leave their 
abodes. Tlic K i r k u is a perfect Hindu, though he 
indulges in fowls; while the Go nd, who styles 
himself a Hindu, is a hybrid between him and a 
Muaalman, for he appretiates his beef. The Gond 


a tfM knowledgs- of the divine being. The Gondkorvat, 
or henvenly choristen, then appronchinA hathed there- 
in, near its seven fountains, an set siiperror to the triple 
excellenee Jaira Mis gvndmatd [mAivwiii, UmutguHO, and 
npeoiMaJ. At this place, tuning your fice to the east- 
wanL biilie and worship Viahmn ; at which act ' tiie three 
worios (Iri Iota) will rejoice, and every desire will be ful- 
filled. Be who shall worship in. this manner shall not re- 
turn tomrfh again. So commanded Vuknu, The Oam» 
dkarooithmn commenced a melodious concert, eingingaad 

— riiL.— n-i. I j - - 


then fist thou fbr five days, since whoever bntiies therein, 
after bathing shall become oourageons and worthy to assume 
sovereign authority. Whilst traversinK the sides of this 
reservoir should he (ihepenitent) perceive Vuknu sitting on 
his throne, grief shall then hn dispelled from his heart 
Vinally, O Kija I whoever shall perform the funeral ritei of 
his deceased aneeston or relatives at thia plaoe,*tli^ soids 
shall thcRhj be gratified for a hundred years.'* 


* Of these Knndtu the first six are on the sides and near 
the summit of the hill, the others are below. 


t The author here fame " afic-simile on a smaller aeele 
than the original for Uie investigation of the learned.” Of 
this inscription, Ilabu RajendnlAla Mitia remarha that 
•judging from its character and siibjeot, he is satiefled tl—t 
it was a Buddhist record and commemorated the dedication 
ofastntueorachaitya. Thediancterie intermediate be- 
tween the UnpU and Kutila, and wu inseribed probably 
in the sixth century of the Chiistiaa era. Thefith letter of 
the 8rd line was doubtful, so werethn last two letters of thr 
lastline^ but he read the record os follows 


Parambhattir- 

kamabdt^fidhirfi. 

Ja shrl ugrehAot 0n. 

vasya dejicAaya (?) or duyn Ma m ma, 

"The highly venerated, the great kiuA the king of kings^ 
Bhrf Ugrabhalrava dedicated thii."-Jm. Amat floe. iisn. 
Nov. 1870. pp..894| 8Mr-£d. 
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claims his dsscent from a deity. It is said that 
while a R&jput prince was once out hunting, he 
espied a goddepi perched on a rodr enjoying the 
wild scenery of the country. They became ena- 
moured of each other, and were blessed with a son. 
From this man tlie G o n d s are supposed to be de- 
scended, and since he claimed his origin from a 
goddess and a RAjput prince, they style them- 
selves Ba]-Gondsand Go nd-ThAknrs. Both 
the men and women, especially the latter, have 
a peculiar cast of countenance, which is brolui and 
high-cheeked, with oblique eyes and a rather flat- 
tisli nose. They appear to bo of a very lively dis- 
position, and are honest and well-behaved to ns. 
During the Uoli festival, the women tlirow off all 
reserve, and do not scruple to detain for bakikM 
any one going through their villages or encamped 
near them ; they will surround him and keep danc- 
ing and singing in a ring till their claims are com- 
plied with. On a moonlight night both men and 
women assemble round their village fires and enjoy 
themselves by discoursing music. 

Tlio Bhumkas are the constituted priests of 
the Gonds and Kirkus, and preside at all their reli- 
gious ccrciiiuiiius. Each village has its Bhumka. 
These men have their special Lares and Penates, 
whicharo culledthe Bhumka and PhatakDe- 
V a B,— the latter being the gods they place in a road 
over which visitors to shrines pass, and through 
these tutelar deities, they levy a sort of black-mail 
on all who go that way. The chief gods of 
the people appe.ar (o bo Bara Deo, Maha- 
deo, Ndrdyaiidco, Mdta, and Khanda- 
r d o ; in fact, Almost every hili-top has on it 
the stone individuality of son^e one of their many 
mythological powers. To them are offered up 
tlic mrUUf khajarf sinflur, fiach-khtya, ehaiidal, 
incense, eggs, liiiies, and fowls. The last named 
god plays a prominent part during the HoK festival. 
He is to be seen in alinost every village, represented 
by a long red-coloured pole, which is driven verti- 
cally into the ground. A ladder leads to the top of 
the pole, a fo,w foet below which is a platform made 
of bambu uurk, on which two men can take their 
places. On Gic catremity of the pole is placed a 
cruss-pieco which revolves round : to the ends of it 
men and women allow thcinsclvca to bo attached 
and swung round — fanatics submitting to the hook. 
Thia is what they call the G d 1. At the foot of this 
pole areplaccd stone or earthen images, which arecall- 
od Kham and Kh ami, the former being the male, 
the latter the female representation. As I said before, | 
it is during the Holi this god oalls his votaries in | 
large numbers, when they bring thoir offerings, which 
aro alway cocks and hens — ^mcn presenting the for- 
mer and women the latter. The B li ii in k a deca- 
pitates them ; the offerer takes the trunk and spriiiklca j 
the poets and stones with the worm blood, when, j 
from a basket, little pieces of cake are broken and 
put before tlie deities. On the G A 1 day each village 


sends out its men and women in procession, the 
Bsen ahead beating their drama, and the women 
behind singing— the fbrmer lustily carolling totally 
I different airs. When th^ reach KhandarAo 
and his wife, the men ait down in a ring and keep 
chaiinting on, while the women form their usual 
arc of a circle and gyrate round the pole. 

The birth ceremonies of the Gonds and Kirkus 
are alike, both give a dinner ; but in their deatli 
oeremoniea they differ. 1 can best draw the distinc- 
tion by describing etch. The Gonds burn their 
adults and bury their children. After s few days 
they offer up to their memory a bull or cow, which 
they place right over the tlireriiold and knock over 
with a blow from the blunt end of a hatchet. Thia 
th^ call the Pat. The widows are not allowed to 
many without the consent of the P a t i a, who ia 
the high prieat of the Baradeva, and one ie 
attached to every Got [gotra], which 1 dull here- 
after describe. The Psti a, in technicsl language, 
sells the widow for five rupees to the man aiMVing 
her hand : in other worda, five rapeea are us ed in 
the ceremony. 

The Kirkufi,liketheOonda,bnnitheiradiilts and 

bnry their chiidrm. They offer goata and fowls to 
their Gat a-P e r i a — which are their Lares and are 
made of wood— supposed representations of the de- 
ceased, who are thus incorporaM into tlieir polytheis- 
tic category. The ceremony itself is called 8 i d o 1 ior 
Phnljhari. On the day appointed, friends are 
invited, a great deal of eating, drinking, dancing, 
and merry-making la gone throngh. Ftom the 
cross beam of the roof a thread is suspended, and its 
lower end hangs directly over a small cup of brass 
or clay, and to the upper end a fiugei^riiig is at- 
tached so u to ran down at the slightest oscillation ; 
after a short time it begins to move and drops into 
the reoeptacle below, with a clanging sound, then 
the wandering spirit is supposed to have returned to 
hie former haunts, and ceases to molest any one ; 
for so long as his relations do not propitiate him, 
the restless spirit, they say, will annoy them 
—either sickneaa, want, or ravagea by wild animala 
on their cattle will keep afflicting them. 

When Gonds marry, a dinner is given, and the 
food conaista of dal and hUkL bride gets, 
as a present, a cloth and a pair of anklets. Wh--* 
a man makes his overtures and is accepted, if a 
he gives the bride's parents 9 rupees, 180 sen of 
kulkiy 40 sers dal, 160 sera kodo; if not able to 
supply these, he makes terms of servitude for a 
period of 5, 7 or 12 years, and though he may soon 
get married afterwards, still he goes on working at 
his father-in-lsw'a house. This is called toiu- 
Jhana, 

When am:ng the Kirkus a marriage is settled 
on, the asker gives a good supply of liquor to the 
briilc-elecfs father ; this binds the contract. If he 
cannot give 20 rupees or their value (if he be a 
widower Bs. 40, or their equivalent), he is obliged 
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•Im to do hM^hema, At the mairiago, the 
bridegroom gives the petenial aont aod thOaiother 
of the bride a doth each, ahd the paternal unde a 
jpagrL Among both the Goods and Kirkna^ the 
mon^ is not given to defray the ezpenaea of the 
manriagedieerand parajdiemalia of the bride but 
for the marriage contracL 

The Kirk no are divided into four diiefdiviaiona 
of oaste: IheBapoha, Baori a, Rumba and 
Bondoii— the last being the higfaeat Theae 
oaales do not intennanyi eat, drink, nor smoke the 
MM amongat themselves. 

The Goods divide into two aectiona, whidi call 
themsdvea Raj-Gondo and Khatola Wala 
Gonds— the latter wearing the Brdimaiiical 
thread or jawi across the dioulder. These two 
divisions hold nothing common among them. 

The Goto which I have dluded to above, I find 
to bo olans, something after the manner of those 
among our Scottish brethren, and in no instance 
is intermarriage permitted between men and women 
of the same Got, but cousins are permitted to marry 
each other. How this finds sanction I shall ex- 
plain : I shall instance a brother anddater of ther 


Wika Got. The sister marries, say, a Dhurwa: 
She accordingly becomes of the Dhurwa dan, 
while her brother, of course, still retains his 
dandiip ; thus the sister*s children being D h u r w a s 
and the brother's Wikas,they can inteimany. 
From thia predae explanation it will at once be seen 
that the marriage of two brothers' diildren is iu- 
terdictod, because they are of the same dan. 

I was not sucoessiul in collecting the names of 
many of the G o n d i GoU worth recording, but I 
think I have got a good number of the K i r k u 
dans which are as follows Kasda, Betho, Chuthar, 
Maoai, Bnsum, Dharina, Sakoma, Atakor, Akhundi, 
Tots, Bhendra, Tandil, Kolsa, Suvati, Selu, and 
Atkom. 

This year I met with no ardueological remains 
whidi invited my attention; there is onl}' one 
place which has its local tradition. 

I have briefly attempted to enter into the chief 
pointa of interest regarding these wild tribes, with- 
out detailing the many other minutiu which rdstc 
to them, such as their dancing, tlieir dress, their 
villages, and many of their customs.— ifeport oa 
the Topographkal Surveif% for 1868-69. 


EXPLANATION OF YEDIC WORDS. 

Bt prof. th. aufkbcbt. 

(TVcnukifsd fnm ih§ ZnUkhifl dtr DeuiicAm JforpsiiUificItfdksii GesellfcAa/t Bd. XXiP. 

ip. 205-6.) 


1. Nisbtub 

Nlfhidr is found in the Rigveda only in the 
two forma nifh(nre and nishfurah. The 
padadividesthus, nih-ture and nib-turah, 
and thus it is regarded as compounded of t u r and 
the prqxMdtion nia. Roth takes this view, and 
translates it, ** He who has no conqueror (the un- 
vanquislied one)." He forgets that tins translation 
yields no sense in VIII. 82, 27, and that no passage 
occurs in the Veda, in which the root t a r is com- 
bined with nia. In my opinion it should be resolv- 
ed into ni -at ur, which I derive from ni star, to 
strike to the ground, proslwiiefis. In the former 
passage nifhtur isactive, “felling to the ground"; 
in the latter, passive,** to fsll to the ground.'' VIII. 
32,27. 

**To the mighty conqueror, to the unvanquiahed 
victor cries 

Your god-suggested hymn." 

VIII.68,2.— 

“Then spake to him ^vasi: the deadly hater, the 
doud-aon 

lly child, these cast to ground do thou." 

This interpretation receives oonfirmation also 
fromaniahtrita in VIII. 33, 9^* 

‘*^ gallant, neverovi^uiabed bsrO| fearlessly 
equipped for hglit, 


Hears Indra gladly the singer’s call, no longer 
tarrying he draws nigh to us." 

Also from the use of n i star, II. 11, 20.— 

Asyi suvdndsya mandiiias tritdsya ny drbndanj 
vdvridlidno astali | 

** Arbuda, the enemy of tliis lavish, joyous Tritn, 
he violently strikes down." VII. 18,11. — 
ikam cha yo vinf atim cha fravasyA vaikarnayor 
jdnfn rAjk ny dstah | 

** As the king from dimire for fame slew one and 
twenty men of the two Vaikarna." 

2. Agvibudhta. 

This word occurs three times, and indeed only iu 
the first Afhtaka. Roth translates it, ** notable 
on account of hors e s — distinguidied," and Benfcy, 
** recognisable by horses." This interpretation, in 
which bud by a is-derived from the root budh, 
is uusatisfactoiy both etymologically and with 
reference to the sense. Etymologically, because the 
analogousformationsbrahmaohArya, pfirbhi- 
dya, prakAmAdya, brahm6dya, brah- 
mavA dya, man trafrdty a, admasAdya, 
talpasAdya, rAjasAye, devahAya, and 
others, have the accent on the last portimi. As re- 
gards the sense,— because in 92, 7 the diatinction 
between a 9 vabudhya and goagra is un- 
mistakable. Thetrueaceount|»f the matter is, that 
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bndl^yi is oither dinctly i corruptioii from 
budlinyi or it comei from aformbudhar-no 
longer ezUiit» but oomeponding In meaning 
to the word budbna. Afvabudhya meana 
••grounded (cBtobliahed) on horeee dq)ending on 
hoTMe.” 1.92,7.— 

prajdvato npTito d^vabudhydn ddio 
gdagrdn dpa mlri vA'jdn 
*• Aurora, bestow upon ub, together with posterity 
and Boni^ poBeceeionB whiuti shall have their founda- 
tion in holies, and their summit in cows." Agra 
andbudhna are also opposed to eaoh other in 
IIL 56, 7. X. Ill, a 186, 6 and Agni in 1. 96,6, 


is called the foundation of all property and the 
procurer ^ treasures. In 1, 92, 8 we have— 
dshu Urn a 9 ylm ya 9 A 8 ain auvlram 
disdpravargam rayim ^vabudhyam | 
“ODawn, may I attain to the glorious prospe- 
rity which ia accompanied by excellent boob and 
nuinerouB alavca, and is supported on horses." 

1. 121, 14.— 

prd no vdjdn rathyb d^vabudhydn 

ishd yandlii (ravase sftnritdyai | 

" Give UB poBSCSBionB accompanied with chariots, 
supported on horses, for power and renown and 
delight." 


BEVIEWB. 


Tbi DASAiaTHA Jataxa, being the Buddhist 

Story of King Bak A. The original Pali text, Ao. 

by V. FAUBBdLL. Copenhagen : 1871. 48 pp. 8vo. 

Prof. Weber's essay Uber das Bamdyana, 
published about a year and a half ago, proved almost 
beyond doubt that the well known Indian epic, 
tlie Uumdyaua, is based on a Buddliist legend, 
and drawn up in its present form, not more than 
1600 years ago, chiefly under Greek influences. 
This result of his researches must have startled 
many, and though the argument is supported by 
vast learning and copious quotations, it must bo a 
great satisfaction to all interested in Indian liter- 
ature to see tlio authentic text critically edited and 
translated by so well known a scholar as Ur. Fausboll. 

The original It dm a-saga forms one of the nu- 
merous J at aka stories which Buddha is said to 
have related in illustration of his doctrine, and 
wliich get their name from tlio events related 
having occurred during former existences of Bud- 
dha. Ill this COSO Buddha had existed as Udina. 
Among tlio J at okas are to bo found most of tlio 
legends we meet with in Sanskrit literature^ and 
even tales which exist in the Sanskrit Pan c ha- 
tan tra; the value of the colloctioii is thus very 
great, and especially because tlicso talcs hero occur 
ill a mucli older and less corrupt form than can bo 
found cisewliere. 

Tliis Buddliist Bdma-saga forms a striking con- 
trast totlie complicated and perverted version of tlio 
Bdmdy an a withita supernatural trumpery. D asa- 
ratha is here said to have had three children, 
Bdina, Lakk li ana, and Sit & by his first, and a 
ion Bh dr at a by a second wife. By intrigues in 
in favour of Bhdrata, the secoudwife gets Rdiiia 
banished for twelve years. His hrotlier and aistcr 
attend him and serve him dutifully. In the ninth 
year Dasaratha dies, and Bhdrata, refusing to 
profit by his mother's wickedness, goes in search of 
Bdtni, and tells him thenews of his father's death. 
The philoiophic B dm a displays the apathetic dis- 


position assigned to him in the Bdmdy ap a, but 
breaks the news gently to Lakkhana and Sitd 
who give way to grief D h a r a t a asks B d iii a the 
cause of his iiidifTcrence, and is answered by some 
Gatha»^ which arc evidently intended to be sung 
to a simple acconiimniment, and thus to relieve the 
monotony of the prose recital for a popular audi- 
ence. One cannot help comparing the J&tahaa to 
the Arabic roiiiancca of 'Antar, Ac., which ina^ be 
still heard in Cairo and Algiera, and whicii, like 
the Jdtakaa^ are essentially popular as opposed to 
tlio exclusive apirii of the general literature. Tlio 
moat striking, perlia|M, are— 

3. " What cannot be preserved 
by man, even if much bewailed, 
for such a thing's sake why should the In- 
telligent (and) wise (man) 
distreiw himself.” 

6.' As ripe fruits 

always are in danger of fillings 
BO horn mortals 

alwajrs (are) tending to death." 

6.' In the evening some are not seen (any moreX 
(although) in the momingmany were seeu ; 
(and) in fht morning some are not seen, 
(although) in the evening many were seen.' 

Jfby lamenting 

The fool, who (only) injures himself; 

gains anything, 

let the wise (man) do the same too.” 

8.* (But) he (only) becomes lean (and) sallow, 
(while) injuring his own self. 

(and) the dead are not saved, 
lamentation (therefore) is of no avail," to* 
Lakkhanatries to persuade Bama to return 
as king ; he, however, refuses to do so before the end 
of the twelve yoare, and sends hii straw shoes which 
are placed on the throne, and by their striking to- 
gether the ministers knew when injustice was done. 
At the end of the twelfth year, he returns; is thron- 
ed ae king, and makes his sister his queen. The 
sUtementthatSit A wasatonoe Rdma’s aster 


• Oonpsn llUM8aUwa«a|1CI,UU8--l],wlmiliullarySMito 
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ind wife n a etriking proof of the authentidfy of 
of the Buddhist SAga, and agrees entirely with the 
results of recent research regarding primitive 
marriage, 

It is thus evident that the Bi in Ay an a consists of 
an original .f4pa as above, witli tlie addition of a 
mythological fiction chiefly consisting of the rape 
of Si t a and war urith B A v an a. As tlie paltry 
results of the ouAmerist interpreters are based on 
the last part, they deserve but little attention ; if 
the original saga has any historical basis, tho addi- 
tions are certainly recent and spurious. It is much 
to be regretted that Orientalists habitually content 
tlieinaelves with a far lower standard of historical 
evidence, than their fellow-students who occupy 
themselves with Classical and European antiquities. 
Few in tho East have got beyond tho long exploded 
euAmerism, and tlioy have not spareil the two 
Indian epics. To extract history out of them at 
present, when tho texts and recensions have not been 
critically edited, is at least premature, even though 
the inferences were legitimate in method ; but 
recourse to a vicious system is inoxcusablo when 
means are at hand, such as Professor Weber's 
essay and the work now noticed, by which tho 
historical development of the Saga may bo studied. 

Though Professor Weber has been able to fix 
pretty nearly the oldest date for the redaction of 
the BAmAyana, it is by no means so eaqr to say 
how late this may have occurred. 

Tho story of RAma is told in a number ot works, of 
which Professor Weber has noticed scveral(p, 53ffg) ; 
but ill every case, it is tlie BAmAyana version, 
TiieKathA-sarit-SAgara(12thcent.)andthc per- 
haps still older Brihatkathft of Kshomondra 
evidently copy tho BAmAyana with the Utta- 
rak An da. The Tamil BAmAyana of Kampan, 
assigned to tho lltli cent by Dr. Caldwell (Cbm/ja- 
rative Grammar^ p. 88) is divided precisely like tho 
Sanskrit poem. The story must, therefore, have been 


thus told before the 10th cent, but the remark in 
the K a tak a oommentary (the didess we now pos- 
sess, but which is certainly by no means an old work) 
that ‘*tlie nectarof the t irtha of the B Am Ay a n a 
has been made muddy tho dust of unsuitable 
comments"— proves that a difference of text was 
early noticed. The author of this, being a Telugu, 
cannot be put earlier than the llth century. Ho 
follows the usual Soutliem text,^ but does not in- 
clude tho UttarakAnda. Tlio nuinber of verses 
he puts at 24,000. It is remarkable tliat there is no 
allusion to BAma iu Iliou on-Tlisaiig, except 
tho name BAma-grAma bo held to refer to the 
hero of tho saga. 

Dr. Faiisboll has added an n<!niirHbIo critical 
commentary, to justify his renderings of the many 
difficulties in tho text. To his remarks (onp. 25) 
regarding lancha, it may bo added that this is 
probably a Dravidian word ; it is current every- 
where in the South of India with tho meaning of 
tribe. 

Short as Professor Weber's essay and Dr. Fansboll’s 
Dasuratha-JAtaka arc, it would be difficult to 
mention two more important contributions to a cri- 
tical study of Sanskrit literature since 1861, when 
Professor Doldstilckur’s P A ii i ii i appeared. 

A. liUBNELL. 

Tni Saptasiiati or Cii.\roi Path, being a poitimi of 
tho BMrkondeya PaiAn, tmnslntcd into U«|jaiati fhnn 
the English Yenion of Kavali Yenkat KanoiwAini 
FSndit 78 pp. sm. 16ma, Bombay : 1871. 

Tub Sapta Shall ia held in great esteem by tho 
devotees ^ KAli, and waa translated into Englioh 
and published at Calcutta in 1823. From this ver- 
sion it has now been rendered into Qiijarati by a 
Parai— Merwanji Nushirwanji WAdia, who does not 
seem to be aware of the Gujarati poetical version 
made long ago by the famous Banchoilji DiwAn of 
JunAgadh. 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 

Journal cf the Ceylon Branch of the Boyal Anatie Soaetyf 1870-71.” 


This part of the Journal contains:— 1, A paper “ On 
methods of taking impressions of Inscriptions," by 
T. W. Bhya Davids, 0. C. S. ; 2, A Prose Translation 
of the Introductory Stanzas of the ' Kusa «Jdtnka* 
by Uonei F. Lee, 0. 0. S., 3, Notes on a Sannas, 
by the same. This Sannas, the writer says, isa 
copper-plate 15 by 4 inches, with an ornamental 
border nf silver, having the sUll and moon in 
the margin on one aide and the royal sign Shri 
between them, and on the other aide Uie figures 
of tho lion and leopard. Among the interpretations 
assigned to the leopard **the most remarkable 


dtioA, signifying ' life* as well as ' leopard.* Tlie 
interpretation then of the four figures would bo * ae 
long as the sun and moon endures, anil as long as 
life remains to the Boyal Lion race.' Tlie Shri or 
royal sign, is of gold, and so are portions of tho 
other figures." The tramdation runs tlius :— 

” The oommand issued from the grandeur and light 
of divine knowledge and benevolcuoe of our most ex- 
oellcnt, most gradout, and most high lord, anointed 
king of all men, ‘Whereaa Yijiasundam BAjA Ka- 
runa3'aka Herat HudiyannehA has from his earli- 
est youth remained most tiua and feithfnl to tho 
most high royal family, and has also oontraoted 


to be that the figure stands for the word 


• TksBoataiadlaaMSB. agree wltli csNtaqCliir fir sum Uian thoN bom other partsof Indio, aidl dlflir bat UtUabom BSUegerstext* 
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an Miipiatoah maMige in obediMioe to our royal In- 
■tmotiom, with the Tiew ot perpetuating hereafter 
the KihiAriya oaete^ of which the line hu remain- 
ed imbfoken dnoe we eitabliehed our lovereign- 
ty over men at Shriwardanapura, formerly flenkada 
Bill, the most prosperous and wealthy of all cities ; 
and wheraas Vijiyasundara Bfjakarunayaka Herat 
Mudlyannehd is descended from the Brahman Shri- 
Vdnea Chandrajfni who was a descendant from the 
Brahmans summoned from DambadiTa by the King 
Dapuhessenam, and was afterwards ealied by his ma- 
jesty Bhuwandka Bahu who reigned at Dambailvniya, 
after having built the temple of Vishnu at Alut-npwnra, 
and removed there the divine image from ihb city of 
the gods, and was appointed Basnayaka Nilama of the 
Mahd-dewala» as instructed by Vishnu in a dream, 
after having received a grant of land and a she-ele- 
phant and various oflices of state, together with lands 
atliewuke^ and having married a lady of the family 
of Widaganm Temnndnsd— a favourite of the great 
and victorious Bhri-Pr&kama-BAhu on aoeount of his 
faithful serviceis and the reeipientof many emolu- 
ments and offloes, lived at Lewuke to be (Aere/olloiv 
the nautili i^tki landt and thair houndaria) possoi^l 
by MiidyannehO and his children and grand-children 
from generation to generation free of all taxes and tolls. 

* This copper tannat was granted in the dhaka year 
1665, in the month Medindina on the' fifth Wednesday 
after the full moon, Mars being in the ascendant.' 

Next follow-^, Notes on the Ocokigical ori- 
gin of Bouth Wo stem Ceylon, together with its 
relation to the reet of the Jsiatid,'* by Hugh Ncvill, 
Esq., F. Z.8. ; 5, ^Huemption at Wwligami Viliare : 
text, translatiou, and notes," by T. W. Kliys Davids, 
0. (\8. At Wioligama — ^tho half way village be- 
tween Galle and Matara, there are two Vih«iree : 

one called Agra Bhodi — a fine Vilidroon tlic top 
of a hill, whose founder is unknown, and which has 
a tl.ilsaiinaa iff very modern date ; the other is 
trailed Wailigama Cano Viharc and is on the plain. 
Tiiero is a very ancient D6-trcc and large Daligolia 
ut this place,^but for a Vilidre only aHiuall iiiudom 
building, corresponding to the wonliiig of the 
sanana, which speaks only of a Saknuiiia of covered 
corridor for priosta to walk in— Kjorrenpondihg to 
the ancient colonnades. . From this Siikiiiana is 
durivcil the name of the village of Hakiiiana. Tlio 
inscription is on a stone built into the wall round 
the dahgoba, and is translated by Mr. Davids as 
follows : — 

In the sixth year of the revered Lonl Emperor 
Sir! Bangabo Sir! Bhuwanaika B&hu,* the minister 
named Kalu Par&karama having given wagiu to the 
workmen, and having given in perpetuation tiie four 
gifts to the two priests who reside economizing In this 
(cloister) oommon to the priesthood; aud also 
—in order that the gifts might be given for a ilay to 
Iheteveiend priesthood coming from the four dinic- 
tlons— (having given) ten amuiiai sowing extent of 
paddy-field which ha hod bought and a fruit-bearing 

* It is uueertain "which Bhsuwanaika Hahn this was: . 
but judglngfiromthc form of the letters it must be eilber > 
thi sixtli, who came to the thrvue, sveordiug to Turuour, in 


cocoa-nut garden, and ten alaves and a yoke of oxen, 
and round torches and goblets with R|ioutfs and a row 
of lamp-stands (for illumination) niid p:ilaiiquins, 
daU^kHnan) and leather, and ciislnons, umi mat- 
tressHs, and cloths woven with silk and hemp to 
'spread over (scats for guests)^ and tubs end irou basins 
together with other things of this kind proper for the 

priesthood it is proper for all good iium who 

in the future shall be, to maiotnin witliout dispute 
this cloister (NsAw’a an) or wilifire, improved by the 
king's family, which (cloister) has been made to aild 
merit to the revered king Bhuwanaika Balm who 
brought me up, and (thus) to obtain the bliss 
tha) of release in heaven." 

6, " Domlra inscription No. I, Text, Translation 
and Notca," by the same. ITiis iiiHcri])tiuii was on 
an upright slap of granite resembling a gravestone, 
and atandir^g under the cocouiint ])o1iiih on the aca 
shore at Doiidra. It waa removed by Mr. Da villa 
to a place of safety. The traiiidalioii reeonls tho 
grant of Iniids “ in Nuwadunne (now ATooN 
tunne) and Pdtegaina, and the produce of Bat- 
gaina, where the Atnpattn Araehchi made the dam," 
that it might continue for ever ns the. phicca now 
included ill the Parawdsara" (now Pamiivhem) to 
the Nagarisa Nila (Viahnii) temple in Dnnilra, by 
Sin Siiiigabo Siri Vijaya Bahu in the Sliaka year 
1432." 

7, " On the sccoiul Hpeciea of Zoatorops iiihabit- 
ing Ceylon," by W. V. Lcggeyllon. Sec.; 8,“Furtiier 
notes on the Ornithology of Ceylon," hy the same ; 
9,^' On various BinlKof the WeHteriiProvince,")iythe 
sanie ; 10, “On the (irigin of IheShrM’udaor Snored 
Foot-print on the amniiiit of Adnin's Ptak," by W. 
Skccii, Esq. Tills te an elaborate paper of fifty pages 

11, “The Homan i/.L-d Text of tlie first five, chap- 
ters of the Bal.iviitura, a I*n]i (iraniniar, with trnna- 
latioii ftnil explanatory notes," by L. L. Lee, C.C.S ; 

12, " SpeeiiiiiTR of SiiihalcRe Proverl.a, " by Louis 
lie Zoys.a, Miidniiyar. There 'arc one hundred in 
number. From wldeh we may give as Hpeeimena : 
‘Like tho mad -woman's basket of herbs,* — an ill 
assortctl mixture ; * Cainiut drink ns it is hot, and 
cannot throw hway as it ia Kanji* — uii uii|'!jasant 
dileiiima.; 'Tlio idle in an has divino (prophetic,) 
eyes' — forliodes and mngnilieHdiflic'iiltii'siUionoelso 
sees ; * He ihiir'h*f.s saints but drinks w.at'er after 
straining' — straining out a gnat and swallowing a 
caniel ; * W hen the doer trcKpasscs on his field, he 
CO .'lies home and beats the dei*r's skin* — not able to 
pnniiih the real offender he veiita iiis anger on tho 
inoffenaivo ; * One pats on the head to pluck out 
the eyes' — tlatters to injure ; ‘ If the dog bite your 
leg would you bite his ?* ‘ The rat who was re- 
turning hotiie drunk with toddy, said, if I 'meet a 
cat, I will tear bim to pieces ‘ If one personates 
a dog he must go lyhere he ia whistled forV * Like 
placing a ladder to the jumping monkey*; ‘ Even 

1464, but accordiag to Ruduguna laiikAm (quoted in Alwii'a 
Shlai Sangdrdwa pp. 62,200) in 1469 ortho seveuth, who 
caino to the throM in 1684, aud wu shot by acvident by 
a Portugueu ■porteman.'* 
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whon a dancer miHea hia atep, it ia a aommeraanlt’ ; 
* Why feel with yonr finger^t^ bag that yon will 
have to open?* 

IS, "Trandationa of certain Do-iumenta, Fami- 
ly and Hiatorical, found in the poaaeaaion of the 
deacendanta of ILNandara de Lanerolle, French 
Envoy to the Court of Kandi" contributed by 
L. Lndoyici, Eaq. Iheac documenta arc (1) 
an account of the Frendi enibaaay to the Court 
of Kandi in 1685 and* aome particulara of the 
De Lanerollea Ceylon — tranalated from the Sin- 
haleae ; (2) Extracta of a Reaolution paaaed in the 
Council of Ceylon on the 24th September 1766, 
granting auatenance to the deacendanta of Laiane 
de Nanclara de la Nerolle, followed by a moat 
amuaingly aarcaatic endoraement by the late Mr. 
O'Grady, Government Agent of Galle, on a petition 
preaented by one of the Lanerollea (a police Vidahn 
at Kattaluwa) applying for the rank of Mohan- 
diram ; (3) A letter from Holland giving an ac- 
count of the aiego of Vienna in 1683 ; (4) Letter 
from John Sobioiiki, King of Poland, to the Queen 
informing her of hia victory ; (6) The muster roll of 
the Turkish Army ; (6) The spoil of the Turks 
carried into Vienna ; and (7) a letter relating to 
trade in Ainaterdam. These last five were proba- 
bly intercepted at Triiikomali on their way to 'the 
Dutch Governor at Colombo by the emissaries of 
Baja Siiiha, and, tranalated into Sinhalese for his 
information. 

Bombay Branch Royal Aoiatie Bodily, 

THE OLD SANSKRIT NUMERALK 

At the monthly meeting of the Bombay B. R. Asia- 
tic Society, held Thursday, 11th January, Prof. Ram- 
kriahna Gopal Bhsndarkar, MA. prescntiHl a DevanA- 
gari transcript of a Valabht copperplate grant,* with a 
paper of considerable length on the reading of the 
ancient Indian numerals. The following is an abstract 
of his remarks 

In this copperplate, put into his hands, he said, 
by Mr. Burgess^ the date is given in figures thus— 

The first figure in this was formerly understood to 
signify 300 in all cases ; but Mr. Thomas found varia- 
tions in the form and number of the side strokes; 
whence he inferred that the value of the symbol was 
in some way modified by them.? The exact signifi- 
cation of tlieso was given by Dr. Bhau 
who has pointed out that this symbol without the 
right hand strokes represents 100 ; with one stroke, 
it signifies '-200 ; and with two, 300. His conclusions 


an baaed dileQy on the numerals found la the Nlalk 
oave inacriptlona. He (Mr. Bhandarkar) 

Mr. West's ooplea of thsasbf and was eonvinoed of the 
truth of thiaopinion, which is also confirmed by the 
numerals onfhe Burdditraa coln8.| Andinth^/ba^ila 
of one of Dr. Bum's Guijara platsa^ given by Prof. 
Dowaon,^ In which the dateSSfi is i^ven in words as 
well as fi^res^ the first symbol has a loop at the lower 
end similar to that in thepreaent plate. For these reasons 
the first figure in the present case stands for 800. 

Mow, as to the value of the second figure We 
know the symbola for 10^ 40^ 80^ and 90. Dr. Bhau 
Daji quotes an inaoription from Kdrltn in which 
a symbol somewhat resembling the second In this plate- 
is given with its value in words as * twenty' ; and 
It occurs twice in the Mdsik inscription Mo. 25** 
which is considered to be a deed of sale, executed at the 
orders of Gotamfputra in aome year represented by 
this and another symbol. In another inscription (Mo. 
26), in which Ootamtputra's exploits are enumerat- 
ed, his wife assigns the oave in which it occurs for the 
use of religions mendicants in the I9th year of FSdu- 
mayi. And as these events took place diortly after 
each other, the symbol most probably stands for 20. 
The same figure occurs on a coin of Vishva S4b, the 
16th king in Mr.Mewton's list^t while the second figur 
on hia other coins we know represents 10^ the whole 
date being 217, — ^the other symbol, therefore, must 
stand for 20. The lost figure in this grant resembles 
our modem ^ 6, and that has generally been consi- 

dered its value.* The date of the present grant is 
therefore 326. 

This grant is by Dharaaena IV., the great grand- 
son of Dharaaena II.; but the figured date— 

j'Orr 

on the copper plate of this latter monarch as deciphered 
by Mr. Wathen, was considered by Prinsopt and Mr. 
Thomas^ as equal to 300 -f- some undetermined quan- 
tity, and the Rev. P. Anderson thinks it to be 330. { Dr. 
Bhau Daji | has given five dates from Valabht platei^ 
but none of them resembles the date in any of the three 
known grants^ though one, which somewhat resembles 
that on Mr. Wathen's plate, is interpreted by him as 
332, while in another paper,^ he assigns to D h a ra- 
se n a XL the dates 322 and 326. If, then, the date in 
the present case is corroctiy interpreted, these reailings 
would make DharasenaTVto have reigned /owr or 
tixyemhefore his great grandfather, or in the m we year, 
or only /cer years after him. But on examining Mr. 
Wathen’s plate in the Bombay Asiatic Hociety’s 
Museum, it is found that the figure representing hun- 
dreds has only one side stroke. ** It thus appears that 
the first figure in the grant of Dharasona II. re- 
presents 200. Mow the same minister 8 k a n d a • 
bhata executed the grant of Dh a rase n a IV., and 


• A foMimlle and translation of this grant hu bem glfcn at 

Jour. R. Aalat. 8oe., Vol. XII., pn. 8S, Nota 1. 
i Jour. Bom. H. R. As. Boo. Vol. Vlll., pp ns-S31. 

I Ih., Xvt yil, pp. S7-Sa. I Ib., Vol. VII., pp. 27-M. 
TJoar.R.>Aa8oc.N.S..Vei.I. p.»47. 

•• Gonf. Jour. Rninli. B. R, Aa Son, Vol.V., p.46 ; and Vol. VII. 
a ns, arhera the acouml oocurrenn of the same symbol aiipeari 
to have Dr. Bban'a sttentl^ ttaongli bo raniai ks the 


t Jonr. Bom. B. B. Aa. Boa, Vol. VIX.,pb Ss, and Mr.Tbomu, 
Jour. R. As. Hoc., Vol. XII., p. M. 

• Jour. B.B.R.Aa8oe., Vol. Vlll. p.Sn, imdor* CavsNo. 4.* 
t Jour. Aa. Hoc. Bong., Vol. Vll., p. SIS. 

X Jiiiir. R. Aa. Hoc.. Vol. XII.. p.1, Rote. « 

I Jour. Bom. II. R. Aa. Boo., Vol. 111., p. SIS 
I Ibi. Vol. VIII., p^ m V lb.,Vol. Vlll.,p, MS. 

«• Jour. Aa Boo. Beug., Vol. VU., p.SiS. 
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the premi one ; and we now know the vnluae 
ot the ijmboli for 90^ 8<^ ud 90. The 

leoond fl^re in Mr. WeChen'i plate whioh reiemlilea 
none of theie, must then be ^ or7(^ and, 

M the last in it ooniafelng of two limple 
atfokea clearly lepreientaS, themoit probable date 
would be 27S-«ivlDg a value of 70 to the woond aym- 
bol. A tenure of 64 yean would not be too long for a 
lingle holder of a hereditary oflioe. The eymboltoo 
bean a lufiioient reeemblanoe^ making allowanoe for 
the diifbnnoe of age, to that for 70 in Budra 
Dama'eGirnar inioriptton, in whioh the date 78 U 
given in worde and figures.* 

Mr. Wathen'a leoond plate^ in the Mueeum of the 
Bombay Society, neemblea Dr. Bum's No. 4: the 
gimntor in both oaiee it the aame— Shtlfiditya 11., 
the third king after Dharaaena IV. and the date 
inbothf ie the flame, vis.— 

The fint fignn ifl equal to 800^ and the fleoond^bol 
has generally been taken for 70— a value just aaiiigned 
to a diflennt one. Now the minister who pnpared 
ShllAditya's deed was Madana Hale, the 
■on of Skandabha^a; but then is probably 
no instanoe in history of a fhther and son holding 
an office for 104 years,— which period the date 376 
hen would plaoe between Dharasena II. and 
ShtlAditya II.; and the only tens now. avail- 
able for the symbol an 30^ 6(\ and 60. Now 80 would 
limit the duration of three reigns to ten yean ; 60 
would give too long a period to Skandabhata's son ; 
but if not, the dates on the Sdhoqins support the in- 
terpretation of the symbol as 60 rather than 60. For 
after Budra Sdh, the 12th in Mr. Newton's liBt,^ 
reigned his two sons Yishva Sinha and Atri 
D dm a, then Y i ah va B Ah the son of A tr i D dma, 
and, after aainterval, RudraSAh's third son, Asha 
DAma. One of Budra SAh's coins is dated 197, one 
of Atri DAma's 214, one of Yishva SAh's 227, and one 
of Aflha DAma's a date, the second ^mbol in which is 
the one under oonsideration. The value of 80 has been 
toJeoted onotliergroundfl ; 60 ranksnent in probability, 
afl60 would render Asha DAma's reign too longandmalm 
him live at least 83 years after his second brother. 
The date on Mr. Wafhen's 2nd plate and of Dr. Bum's 
thus appears to be 866. The oondusions here drawn 


iis— that ^ standflfor 6(\ and ^ for 70 ; that 

the date of the grant of DharaflenaII.diBoovBrBd 
by Mr. Wathenifl872; of Dharasena lY, 326; and 


of ShflAditya II. is 866. The interval between Dhara- 
sena IL and 8h tl Adi ty a II. is thus 84 years,— and 
there is no impossibility in the eiroumstanoe of a 


fother and son holding between them the oflice of 
minister to all the kings for 84 years. 

Mr. Thomas and Dr. Bhau Dfji think the nra used 
in thoHo dates is the Rhaka, and we finil the words 
Shaka-KAIa used in those records of the period 
in which the wra is specified ; and the name Shaka- 
nfipa-kAla and the very esistence of such an epoch 
show tliat there was a great king from whom it 
originated and who bdonged to a tribe known as 
Shakas. Now from cave inscriptions and coins, 
it appears that OujsrAt and a great p^ of MahArAshtra 
were for about three centuries governed by kings calling 
themMlves Kahatrapa s— a name of foreign origin, 
and the same as the Persian word Satrap. The 
earliest known of these is NAhApana,the Ksha- 
trapa of akingnamed KshaharA|a, and another 
was called Chaf h t a n a— all three names of foreign 
origin, as is also the name 8 A h of the Satrap dynasty of 
SurAshtra. N A h a p a n a, or his sovereign, or whoever 
oonqiiercd this part of the country, and established the 
dynasty, must have been the Shalu king with whom the 
flora originated. And Ushavadata, the son-in-law 
of NAhA|)ana, is called a 8 h a k a in one of the NAsik 
insoriptions.! When the Satraps were superseded by 
theYalabhis in SurAshtra, the same sera must have 
continued in use. From what has taken place in later 
times, after theMarathaa^succeeded theMuhammadaa% 
we should also expect to find the Valabhts and the 
ChAlukyas using the icra of the Satraps whom they 
succeeded— especially when they had no other. 

And if we refer the Y a 1 a b h t dates to the sm of 
the Shaka king^ we arrive at an intelligible starting 
point for the Y a 1 a b h 1 flora itself, ascertained by Goi. 
Tod to have commenced in 319 A.D. If the date 272 of 
the grant of Dharasena II. be referred to the Shaka- 
kAla it oorrosponds to .350 A D., and shows that he was 
reigning in the 31flt year of the family aera. Now 
BhatArka and his first son did not assume the 
title of king, but were called Senapatis or 'com- 
mandors of forces.' Drona-sinha the second 
son is the first to whom the title of Mahdrdja 
is given in Mr. Wathen's first plate, and he is 
spoken of as having been crowned by 'the only 
sovereign of the whole world'— whoever he may 
have been. The independence of the Yalabht kings 
therefore dates from this event. Drona-sinha also 
must have received the title of MahArfija some years 
after he succeeded his brother; and therefore 31 years 
is a sufficiently long period for a portion of the reign 
of Drona-sinha and the reigns of his two brothers 
and Quhasena. 

The oonclusions then an^-fhat the date of the 
gmnt of Dharasena II. discovered by Mr. Wathen is 
272Shak0,ur 360A.D., tUtof the present grant is 
896 Shaka, or 404A.D., and that of those of Shtl- 
Aditya II. is 866 Shaka or 434 A.D. 


•J(Mr.Baii.Aa8Qe.,Yol.yiI.,p.lU nth.; Jour. Ban. B.B.As.8o6..Vol.I.,p.l49, Utli.4; and Yd. yu.,p. 118,1116. 
t Jcur.BflOg. AB.8oa,yoL yil., p.S4S. I Jour. Bom. & ll. A. See., Yd. YU., p.!!. 

|Nobl4,Joiir.BonLB.B.A.8oflL, Yd.VII.,p.n. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE HILL TRIBES OF THE NORTH-EAST 
FRONTIER. 

It will not be out of place perhaps to give "ome account 
of the various wUd tribes that inhabit our North-East 
frontierSi regarding whom very little is known by many. 
We will commence with the tribes oeenpying North Kachar 
and the hills round Munipur. This tract, which lies 
wholly within the watershed of the BrahinapiUra on its 
left tenk, is bounded on the North, East, and West by 
large branches of that river, and on the South by the 
Bartfl, A ramifiation of tlie great mountain chain which 
stretches from Asim to Gape Ncgrais. The whole coun- 
try is one vast jangle of bamboos, called lf«/f or Tola 
with a few patches of cultivated ground, on which some 
of the tribes temporarily establish their villages. The 
Bardl has several enormously high peaks, the summits of 
which are cloud-capped, and through the gorges of the 
whole range a strong southerly wind generally blows over 
Nortli Kachar. In Uie lower ranges and the valleys, dense 
fogs and mists are common, and there is a general dampness 
throngliout the year. The consequence of this is that 
malaria, breeding the moat deadly epidemics, makes them 
the most insalnbrious places in India. The jungle through- 
out the country abounds with apes, buiEaloei^ elephants, 
tigers, bean, leopards, and hyienas; there are snakes in 
Infinite variety, and leeches, gnats, and flics, in swarms. 
In North Kachar, there are several wild tribes, but 
they arc all supposed to be the blanches of- the prin- 
cipal ones call^ Caeharb, Kukis, Luhiipas, Hikirs, 
and Nagask It is, however, a curious fact that several o‘t 
the smaller tribes, or clans, not only differ from each other 
in manners and customs, but also in language. In the 
valleys of the RroAmopiifra alone, there arc no less thau 
twen^ different clans, each speaking a dialect unintelligi- 
ble to the others, as among the wild tribes of Africa. The 
Kacharfs differ little from the Asamese not only in apijcnr- 
anoe and customs, but also in dress and onuimciitation, 
•xcept in remote parts where both are rude and scanty. The 
Kukis are subdivide<l into two classes, the Old and the 
New. The Old Kukis, physically the most powerful in 
Kachar, dress decently, and affect a modesty unknown to 
the other tribea. They are very fond of ornaments, and 
wear rings, bnicclctii, armlets, necklaces, and ear-rings in 
great numbers. Instead of boring the ears, they, in common 
with two or three clans of the New Kukis, cut off a piece 
of flesh in a circular form from the lower lobe, and insert into 
the hole thus made an elastic shave of bamboo, so as to 
form a powerful spring acting equally on all sides of the 
hole, which is thus gradually enlarged until it is made to 
reach enormous diinensioiia, — the outer flesh and skin of the 
lobe being sufficiently stretchci] out to admit of a brass or 
silver ring four or five inches in circiiinference. The car is 
alio turned round so as to make the enr-ring lU at right 
angles to the side of the head, and both through the ear and 
the ring, are hung other ornameuts. Among the Old Kn- 
kis, marriage is as much a religious as a civil rite. The 
Ghalim or headman of the villa^ must be present, and in 
the presenceof the congregation he blesses the young cou- 
ple, who stand with a foot each upon'a large stone in the centre 
of the village. The custom of entering into boiulage 
in the house of the parents of the bride before marriage, is 
also prevnlent among them as among the New 
Courtship is well understood and delicately managed. When 
wooing has gone on for some time, the lover sends a friend 
to the parents of the damsel with a stoup of liquor ; if they 
quaff it, the omen is favourable ; if they decline, the senti- 
menul lover must give up all hope and seek his'bride else- 
where, a fact which demonstrates that panntal authority 
«B a natural law, ns distincUy deflned and understood nmong 


thsM savngM.as nmongft the most dvUiasd nations. It is 
superfluous to state that eoriy moiriaga is unknown oasoag 
the wild tribal. Old Kukis have a long list of deities, 
many of whom are malignant. The fleeliiig against the 
gods is intenas; they nn mere otjeets of tomr, and if the 
savages, could only get a chance^ thqy would meet likdy 
betake themeelvea to beating the gods. New Kukis an 
a short sturdy race, the women mon squat oven than the 
men, but strong end lusty. The feee m broad as it is long ; 
the cheek bonee high, broed, end prominent ; the qyee small 
and almond-shaped ; and nose short aod flat, with wide 
noatrila New Kukis differ slightly in mannen fkom the 
OldKukia Their marriage costethe poorest two or throe 
years of bondage, or about thirty rupees in gifts. Then 
is a solemn marriage cenmony preceded by feasting and 
games, especially among the rich. The partiee, clothed ■ 
in their best, both drink from a stoup of liquor,— that 
being the common mode among these tribes of pledging 
truth and fidelity. A stoup is presented to the couple 1^ 
the thempu or priest^ who mutters over them some words 
in an unknown tongue, and ties round the bride's neck two 
small threads of cotton, and one round that of the brido- 
groom. The threads are alloweil to wear out, and are never 
nplaced. After the threads are put ou, the thempu pro- 
seuts the happy pair with a small comb each, again muttcra 
something in the unknown tongue, and the marriage is coiii- 
pletu. A Now Kuki can put away jiis wife though she 
be faultless^ but in inch a case, she is allowed to take kway 
all his property, except his drinking^ vesMel and the cloth 
round his waisL Wives, however, are generally the slaves 
of their liusbauds, and may be sold or iiawned at the will of 
the latter. A husband will even sometimes sell or pawn bis 
wife to purchase a trifle^ This practice extends to all the 
North-Eastern Tribes, even among the Manipuris, As- 
anicsc, and Magha New Kukis believe in a future state 
The dead amongst them are supposed to assiiine Uicir forms 
again, and continue their lives in a lanil lying to the North ; 
there the good men of the tribes are said to congregate, and 
it is their heaven. The leailing joya in it are those nf war 
and the chase, and in which rice grows without cultivation, 
and the jungles abound in game. In this particular, the 
New Kukis much resemble the North American Indiana. 
The practice of burial prevails in all countriea wbera 
the bdief of the resurrection is entertained. Amoqg the 
New Kukis, Buthen is the Supreme Deity, the author 
of the universe. His wife is named Nangi, and his son 
Thila. Thila's wife is named Gamu, and site has the 
power of causing slight distempers, such as headache, 
toothache, Ac. As their system of medicine is closely connect- 
ed with their thecdogy, the physician is geuerally the priest, 
whoso businees it is to offer sarriflees in addition to adminis- 
tering medicine. The Lubiipas, who reside near Mani- 
pur, are not very savage. They are of superior stature to 
the tribes around tliem. Tliey shave off their luur on both 
sides of the head, leaving a ridge on the top like that of a 
helmet In war, they wear a head-dress like that of the 
Tangkttls, and ai ornaments, tresses of women are allowed 
to dangle on all sides. They use nnasoally long speats, in 
wieldinqf which they are very export, being with these and 
shields more than a match for all tho neighbonring tribea 
with their spears, bowc, and poisoned arrowa The name of 
the Luhupai spreads terror even into the far Burmese ter- 
ritories. In other respects^ they neariy resemble the Mikirs 
and the Munipuria The Mfkirs wear inoustadies, and 
have a peculiar drew. It is a sack put on likeaahirt, con- 
risting of two pieces of cotton cloth, cadi about three feet 
long by one and a half broad, dyad with red atripea 
and fringed at both endo, sewed together like a bog 
with hulas for the head and anna They look upon 
mairiaga as a arntter purely of civil cotAnct, uncooneeto 
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sd wiih any* idigioui rite, a feait to all the villagen being 
the chief part of the oeiemony. The Sagu, to called from , 
the phiBw naga or naked, an a laay and Mvage rue. j 
They go almoit undroesed, their eole ooTering being a email ; 
piece of cloth tied round the waist, lliey load tbemMavca, ' 
however, withornamenta made moaUy of bnaa wire, shclle, ; 
or cowries. An armlet which they wear is peculiar to tliem ■ 
though it has now been adopted also by the Kukis. It is . 
a brass rod twisted some eight or tdki times in the sliape of a . 
wire-spring, and fitting tightiy on to the fiesh between tlic 
shoulder and the elbow. They all wear ear-rings of beam 
win, and their chief wea|ion is the spear. They have a 
great many deities, one of whom is blind, and be is system- 
atically cheated by his worshippers. He is wondiipped at 
cross-roads, where the Nagas place large baskets with small - 
otbringsin them, trusting that he judges of (he quantity • 
of the contents from the largeness of the receptarlea. It is • 
supposed that the population of the hills in North Kuhar '■ 
has accumulated from the successive waves, from the north 
side, of fugitive Tatars ; and from the south and west sides 
from similar waves, of the inhabitants of Chitagnng and j 
Tipera, and the plaina of India, giving plue to conquerors, 
and retreating into the hills and jungles before them. They 
would appear to be either of pure Tatar origin, or an inter- | 
mixture of Tatar and Malay. 8uch are the hill tribes of 
North Kacbar and the Haril.— Nsaynf TVmes, Ikc. IKK 

THE MINES OF MEWAE. 

Some twenty miles from Udepnr, towards the south, 
you criler the beautiful Valley of .lowrars, more famed fbr its 
mineral wealth than for its natural beauty. Yet, in truth, 
nrc1.\ does one see a more magnificent vale tluin this. In 
the ruins a fo.un lug river roars pait a ruined town, temples 
of hoar antiquity, and many a spot hiiUuwed by assucia- 
tious of (lasl beriiisiii aud glory. Hera it was that the noble 
Pratifp Singh, the saviour of his country, inured awhile 
to roiTuit hiB strength, ere he made a burst u|Nin the foe, 
which was us uiii'x|HTioil as it was irresistible ; and, as the 
result, to pl.nit the new standard of his nu'e in the new 
CftpituI— the Iteaiiliful city of Udepur. Arniiiid Jowara. 
bills, cliithed with verdure, rise to a great lieii'bt on every 
side ; and the fye is attracted by a picturesque iort, temple, 
or cenotaph on almost every prominent elevation. Vet, ■ 
thongh there, arc so many indications of a large population, 
life is wanting ; tn Jowara was dcsinlcil when tbr fortunes 
of the country fell. At the south corner "f tlie valley 
stands a temple dedicated to a Devi, a goddess (no her ' 
Vidaiics say) of wiii.flerful power ; but some are found to 
own that they liavi; I heir doubts as to her boirig present io 
this [larticalar Hlirin>‘ ill these days of degeneracy and dis- > 
bipatioii. The higli priest is there, than whom it would be 
ditliciilt to liiifl riue of more clerical cut. Hut he, with 
doleful counti'riiifi.-i\ bvcauso of glory departed, will assure i 
you, ill trembling acr-cnts, that the goddess lias witlidraw u 
her patronage fi.nn tbc caste of miners, hence they have . 
forgotten their bu'iiuc.i.i. Ue this true or not, the miiien no , 
longer exist— prulrably enough because they ficil when the - 
war-cry of tJie M.ir.i.>ia invailer ra-ecbo«^ ibrough the 
land. There rain.Hiiis in .l•.•wara a temple which ia •veil wortli • 
examination. Tbc il.iinu • -f tba anti -chaniber is of considera- ) 
blc beauty, and tlic carving is in wonderful pn-Mcrvatiun, 
altliough the building la close upon tbreo hundrfd yean obL | 
But this is nut tin: ol*lcst temple. At th>* iiurth-aast | 
of the valley stands a temple older than this by a hundred ■ 
yaan^ and it, too, though sbinding uini'l the niiiis of 
the town, is in a good slate of prcberva(i>m. Kdinmilh 
and Bbairavndth occupy the most |iruiiiiiiiMil positions ; 
whilst Haniiuien, Rima's monkey-general, is placed in • 
front in a posture of sduntiou. A noble tank, surround- 1 


ed by smaller shrines, spraadB out in front of the 
principal entrance. All around lie 'ruins of temples and 
houses. The walls of the latter muat have been constructed 
of theeartbenpots used by the smelters, and the slag re- 
maining after the ore had lieen extracted. 

But let us to the mines, which may yet be again laid 
under contribution by the rulers of Mewar. (iiant heaps 
of refuse point the road to the principal of them. The path 
leads through the thickest and most beautiful jungle, over 
rivulets, through defiles, through thickets which electrify 
the botanist, and dense jungle which afford the huntsman 
tm earnest that royal game is well within reach of 
his rifle. The mines themselves are mere clefts in 
the solid rock— apparently natural, yet doubtless, luper- 
ficud. In some places, attempts at regular work appear 
to have been made ; but, as a rule, the miners were 
eonteuted with boring only far enough into the hill 
to obtain ora without trouble, never venturing where the 
natural solidity of the stoue would nut suffice for the support 
of the rock above. Veins of almost pure lead ramify through 
the primitive rock ; whilst beautifully coloured ores of the 
mineral sparkle overhead. Silver is obtained in small 
quantities, whilst gold has been found, it is said, on leveiml 
occasions. A very short time sufficed to find numerous 
valuable specimens ; no doubt more extended research would 
have shown that these mines could be worked with profit. 
A hundred years ago, in 1760, Jowara alone poured two 
lakhs of rupees into the Mahardoa's treasury. About the 
beginning of this century an attempt was made to re-work 
these mines; but it failed — it may have been from an 
imperfect knowledge of the science of mining, or from the 
fear that increase of wealth would attract the spoiler from 
the plaint. Such a feeling still exists. IVhen ^se mines 
were visited, with a view to obtaining some little material 
for this letter, they had not been visited by any nativs for 
five or six years, although the hill is almost entirely per- 
forated. '[ here the tiger had its biir, and the panther its 
habitatiiin. Towards the south there are smaller mines, 
which arc better known. 

A stp<^p and ruggisl path winds up the great hill 
overli/iilting the Temple of Kali, crosses a wall of 
stone of eniirmous thickness, and finally is lost in 
a plain which is surrounded by a girdle of other hills, 
wlierciii are dug the mines. Traces of walls are to ba 
found all round, and ruins of forts on every promi- 
DKiit Piiur. It was here that Pntdp Singh held out 
when liriven from his capital, and here he lived with those 
trusty followers who still preferred patriotism to ease, un- 
til the dawn of better ilays. Aided ^ey were hy the trusty 
Bhillis lords of tiie Passes and Monarchs of the Wood, la 
these caves there were preserved, for geaetations, the ringa 
and Udts til which the craules of PraUp Singh's children 
had been atteirhcil ; and even now, the inhabitants of the 
village on this olcvalcd plain speak of their being there 
still. and minea are innumerable. 'I'here are traces 

of slttiiH, walla, sud outlets for water which sliuw that mnra 
attention had lieen paid to the working— probably because 
the ore was nut so abmidant. Pe.rliaps Pratdp himself open- 
ed the miues when in exile here. However that may be, 
the exlensive ruins show that he must have had a large host 
with him. 

The highest point on the hill commands a magnificent view 
of the country for many miles around ; but more magnificent 
and grander far is the view from the summit of tlic Hill of 
Prasdd — ton miles farther south. To the north-west and 
south stretch rangei npon ranges of everlasting hills.” 
Duttgarpur, the capital of the Aliaris Priiuts of Dungarpnr, 
the head of the eliJest liraiirh of the royal race of Mewar, 
is distinctly visible. Saliimbrecan also be seen, the chief 
town of the descendant of the elder son of a former Kdua, 
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wiko gm ftwij bif birthi^bt to a yoiuigor, ond, if yet 
unborn brother, to pteero an imbecile fither. Toneanalio 
ace Chawaud, another home of Pntdp. The palace on the 
mount at Debar, and many an ancient place, eeem to lie at 
one*! feet when he atanda on the peak of Praadd. Denaa 
Jun||;lo clothoB hill and dale, and affoida dielter to many a 
wild beast and ahade to thouaands of cattle— the property 
of the valiant Dhill, whoae hand is against every man, and 
againat whom all are prepared to light; for thia hardy 
mountaineer* leviea robiro/i, or black mail, upon all who 
paaa through hia territory, and who are unable to protect 
themaelvea— a difllcnlt matter, aeeingthat thebhiira war 
cry will bring an armed man from behind every bush 
and rock: — 

** wild as the aeraam of the eoiiew. 

From crag to crag the signal flew— 

Instant, throP copse and heath, arose. 

Bonnets, and speaia and bended bows; 

On right, on left, abofey below. 

Sprang up at COM the Iniklng foe.” 

Not sooner sprang the kilted danaman into view at the 
whistle of Roderick Dhu than aaawem the Bhil to his 
brother's calL 

At Jowara we lived in tem|des, the delica t e tiaeeiy of 
whose ornamentation would alloid a modal for more than 
one architect— rtaies ^/ndio, Jum. 


DISCOVERY OF FORGOTTEN RECORDS. 

A CURIOUS diacovciy of neglected and forgotten 
Records has lately been made by tlie Comiiiissioncr 
of the Bnrdwan Division, and, singularly enough, 
the treasure has been unearthed in a collcctorate, 
the records of which had already been searched by 
Dr. Hunter. While inspecting the Collector's oflice, 
Mr. Buckland found a iiuiiiber of old Eiigliali inaiiii- 
script books lying in an open rack in the dark's 
room, where they had been expoaed fur on un- 
known period to the ravages of time and white-ants, 
and undisturbed by any previous explorer, having 
by some accndeiit been left out of the treasury 
alniirahs. Among these, the most neglected, have 
been found what arc probably tlio oldest rcconls 
of Birbhuin ; for Mr. Keating is mentioned in 
the ** Rural Annals'* as the first Collector of that 
district whose records survived, and here wo have 
the correspondence of Messrs. Foley and Sherburne, 
die former of whom was Collector in November 
1786, two years before Mr. Keating, and tlie latter 
in April 1787. Indeed, the correspondence contains 
a complete account of the eighteen months’ admi- 
nistration of the latter officer, and fumislicaa due 
to the cause of his removal and aubsequeut trial. 
The letters of Mr. Foley’s time are chiefly between 
that officer and the Board of Bevenue. One of 
them ia remarkable aa preaenting an early existence 
of reeonrM to the sale of land for arrean of revenue^ 
anddiowing that the step was most reluctantly 
taken. In 1787 wild dephanta were ao nomerous 
in Birbhnm that the whole district waa in danger of 
being overrun by them ; and sliikaris were sent 
from Silhet and Cbittagi»ijg to aid in tbe*r cap- 
tnre.— 


QUERIES. 

Ifode of DaUng in Oriua. 

2. Im Orisaa, it is the custom in all Zemindary ao- 
eonnts, roceipta, leases, and other documenti to 
denote the month by the tign of the Zodiac, instead 
of by the familiar names of asterisins used by the 
whole Aryan race in India. Thus— 

Baislkh is eallad.... gf . . . Masha. Aries. 


Jaaht 


Taonis. 

Aah&rh 


GeminL 

Shraban 


Guaer. 

BUdrab 

....... nrr...sinh.. 

Lao. 

Amii 


Virgo. 

Kditik 


Ubra. 

lUigrir (Agnhu). ffidihj. 

Saoipioi 

Faiuh (Pda.).. 


Bagittariui. 

M<gb 


Gapriaoriius. 

PhdgttV 


Aqaariusu 

Chaitn 


l-iscaa. 


I should be glad to know if thia curious cuatoni 
prevaila in any other part of India. Tlie singular 
thing ia that tiie montha are lunar, although thus 
indicated by solar names. Weber, in a valuable 
essay on the Vedio Nakahatras, reprinted from the 
Journal of the Berlin Scientific Society, points out 
the existence of several systems of names for the 
months, which I have hitherto believed to be obso- 
lete. It may be, however, that somo of tliem are 
still preserved in remote corners of India. Chand, 
in one of his earlier chapters, speaks of tlio month 
of Sahas (UFU ) whicli I believe to be KArtik. As 
I am writing from camp I cannot give the reference 
cither to Chand or Weber. 

JOHN BEAMES. 

Balasorc, January Idth, 1872. 

Clearing Insaiptions, 

3. In deciphering inscriptions on stone tablets, my 
efforts have often been completely frustrated by a 
practice that tlio natives have of smearing the 
■tones witli oil. The oil forms a cake on the stonea, 
often a quarter of an inch thick, tlius obliterating 
all tracoB of the writing undcnieatli. 

Can you or any of your readers infonn me of any 
application by means of which the oil may be suc- 
cMully removed without any riak of injury to the 
inscribed tablet ? 

25th January 1872. F. 

All oils and oiMixed oils may bo removed by 
Bonsine, and wei? the cniat nothing more, tliat 
solvent would answer ; but no doubt contact of 
lime, red-lead, Ac. has converted it almost into a 
mineral incrustation, and the best plan would be to 
apply carefully either concentrated acetic or nitrio 
acid— having first ascertained tliat tlio stone will 
not be acted on by these. Constant application of 
a mixture of turiieiitine and benzine ia vera good 
for searching out and removing traoiHi,af oil. But 
if the stone couhl be kciit for somo time in a hot 
solution of washing soua or pearl aahea, it Would 
take out inmost anting. D. & K. 
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SKETCHES OF MATHURA. 

By F. S. GROWSE, lIJi., B.C.S. 
I^THE BRAJ MANDAL. 


T he modem district of M a th n r a is in its 
form the result of political exigencies, and 
consists of two tracts of country which have little 
or nothing in common beyond the name whicli 
unites them. Its outline is that of a carf en- 
ter’s square, of which the two parallelograms 
are nearly equal in extent, the upper one lying 
due north and south, and the other at right 
angles to it, stretching eastward below. The 
liead-qnarters of the local administration are 
situated on the lino of junctiss, and arc there- 
fore more accessible from the border district of 
Aligarh and the ir.dep<>ndent state of B ha- 
rat pur than from the greater part of their 
own territory. Yet the position is the most 
central that could bo determined in an area of 
such eccentric outline. 

The eastern parallelogram, comprising the 
parganas of J a 1 c a a r,* 8 *a d u b a d,t and half 
of M a h a - b a n, is a fair specimen of the ordi- 
nary character of the Doab. Its luxuriant 
crops and fine orchards indicate the fertility of 
the soil, and render the landscape not unpleas- 
ing to the eye; but, thongli far the most 
valuable ]iart of the dislriei for the purposes of 
the fanuer and the ecoiiuinist, it possesses few 
historical assmnatioiis to detain the antiquary. 
On the other hand, the western parallelogram, 
though comparatively poor in natural products, 
is rich in mythological legend, and coji tains a 
series of the inaster-picecs of Hindu architec- 
ture. Its still greater wealth in earlier times 
is attested by the one solitary siiecimeii which 
has survived the torrent of Muhamiiiudau bar- 
bariHin. Yet widely as the two tracts of coun- 
try differ in character, there is reason to believe 
that tiieir first union dates from a very remote 
period. The Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, 
who visited India in the seventh century after 
Christ, describes the circumference of tlio kiiig- 
dom of M a t h tt r & as 6,000 //, i. c. 950 miles, 
taking tlio Chinese /las almost J of an English 


* Jalesar, atliffbt modiilcatioa of the originfll form 
JaLei'var, “ Urdof waUt,** in very epproiiriato to the 
poeition of the town, which elands between two branches of 
the river ttarsa, on an artifk:.-.! hill formed by exeavaticm 
of the anrrounding country. Hence in the raim* it is often 
a oomidete IsUud. The fort, which riiM from its centre, n 
locally said to from the time of Kiith* ud*din (which 
ebonld probably be corrected to .Vla-ud diii), andto tave 
been founded by the Udna of Cliitiir, (tlic then capital of 
Mewdr,) wbo^bwag vaDsniihcdby the Mnlmnimadans m his 


mile. The soil, he says, was rich and fertile, 
and specially adapted to the cultivation of grain 
and cotton, while tlie mango trees were so 
abundant that they formed complete forests. 
The fruit was of two varieties ; the smaller 
kind tuniing yellow as it ripoiuKl, the larger re- 
maining always green. From this descriptiini it 
would appear tliat the then kingdom of Ala- 
t h u r a extended east of the capital along the. 
D o A.b in the direction of M a i u p n r i , for 
there the mango flourishes most luxuriantly and 
almost every village boasts a fine grove, where- 
as in western Mathura it will not grow at all, 
except under the most careful treatniciii. In 
support of this inference it may be observed 
that, notwithstanding the number of monasteries 
and stflpas mentioned by the Buddliist pilgrims 
as existing in the kingdom of M a t lin r a , no 
traces of any such buildings have been discover- 
ed in the western half of the modern district, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of Uie 
capital. Ill M a i n p u r i , on the contrary, and 
more especially on the side where it touches 
Mathura, fragments of Buddhist sculiiture 
may be seen lying in heaps in almost every vil.- 
luge. In ail probability the territory of Ma- 
th u r a, at the time of Hwen Thsang’a visit, 
included not only the eastern half of the modern 
district, but also some small part of A g r a , and 
the whole of the Shikohabad and Mus t a« 
fab ad pargapus of Mainpuri; while the 
remainder of the present Mainpuri district 
fonned a portion of the kingdom of 8 a n k i s a, 
which extended to the borders of Kanauj. 
But all local recollection of this exceptional 
period has absolutely perished, and the mutilat- 
ed effigies of Buddha and Maya arc replaced on 
their iicdcsials, and adored as Brahma and Devi by 
the ignorant villagers, whoso forefathers, after long 
struggles, had triumphed in their overthrow. 

It is only the western half of modern M a - 
th ur a i considered as the birth-place and abid- 

own country, fled into thew |iarU acroM the Jamuna near 
Mahd-ban, routed Saiyid llirdbim, the locel Governor, in a 
pitched battlp, and took poeeeMion of the town. The tmiib 
of flaiyid Ibidhim, who feU on the fleld, is still shown and 
venerated as a sacred shrine, an annual fair called ‘the 
nrs mela being celebrated at it in the month of Sh'abdh. 

t S'addbdd was founded by an eminent historical char- 
acter, S'adttllah Khdn, tho able minister of the Emperor 
Sh^ahan. He died in 1066 A D. 
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ing lioiiic of Vaislinava Iliiiduisin, Hint foniiH 
tho subject of tho present papers. It is about 
42 miles in length, with nn nvorngc breadth of 
60 miles, and is intersected througlioiit by 
the river JaniniiA. On the right bank of 
tho stream are the pargniias of K o s i * and 
G h h a t u,t so named after tlieir principal towns, 
with the home pnrgana l»elnw iheiii to tlio 
south ; and on the left bunk the united pnrganus of 
N 0 h-j h i and M si t§ with hnlf tho iiurgana 
of M a h il ban as far east as the town of 11 a 1^ 
d e V a. This extent of country is almost nliKo- 
lutely ideiitienl with the R raj-inaii d al of 
Hindu tnjMigraphy, the circuit of 8 t kos^ in the 
neighbourhood of G o k ti 1 and J1 r i n d u-li a n, 
where the divine brothers Kfishna and Ihilannn 
grazed their liei-ds. On the west a low range 
of Kondstonc hills forms a harrier between Kiig- 
lish territory and the independent state of 
Bharatpiir; and one of the twelve suered 
woods, viz., K dm ban, is beyond the border. 
To a very recent period almost the whole of this 
large urea was pasture and woodland, and to tlie 
pn'seiit day many of the villages arc environed 
by broad belts of trees variously designated as 
ghaaa,jltdri^ yoI-Ayd, iaij, or k hamli Tlujse Iraets 
ace often of considerable extent; tlins the K o- 
k i 1 a-b a n at Great 11 a t li a n covers 726 acres; 
the rakhyu at lvu.iiiar|| mure than iCKio, 

* KoHi iH a popiiltMis mill thrivin;; niniiiriiml town on 
thflhi;;h nmil to IMhi, vriMi the rnlllp. iii:irkot in 

tlint |Hirt of the cmintrv. The name ^ saiil in he a corrup- 
tion of K II s a II t II n 1 1 ; though it niny he siirmiMefl to have 
mt-lier mime rniiiiGution with the Micnsl grove of Kotlmii 
Wliieli is i'losc hy. 

t The Inrni |inii«1its, who nn* ffctermiiiefl to finil a n'fer- 
enee to KriHliim in everv nmne tliroiighniit the whole of 
Unij.deri VC ( 'hlintn from the (Mftttm tl/ntrnmfila, which I hey 
say the gnri cclebniteil Ihrn*. lint the town fans no geniiiiio 
trsditioii nor repiilpil Miietily, nor nfiponniiice of niilif|iiilv, 
mild more pnilmlily dorivea its name from the atone Vhluittrh 
which surmount the lofty gateway of the Imiierial .SarAi, 
and furin prominent ohjccts fnuu'a ver)* cunslilcralile Ui»- 
tancG. 

X Xoh-Jhil isndconyrd town nliout miles from 
Msthurn. sitimto on the Ininlers of a very large j/ii/. some 
C miles in length, which is raid to have 'hcfii tlni original 
bed of the Jmiiumi. The hnnks of the river nre now mime 
4 or 5 miles ilistant 'I'he name of the |uitrinrcli Noh may 
have been given to the place with n reference tn its fliNHlml 
appcnmiicn. There is a niinoiiM Fort with high and massive 
earthen ramparts cnnsfrueteilliytlie<iri(s,aiidnlsoa Aliiliam- 
mndan dargiih which ineliides in its ‘preeincts a enveml 
colonnade, cimsisliiig of some 20 or SM) Hindu pillars, the 
•poils of an older temple. 

M k t, though the head sf a pnrganA, is merely a small 
meanly-lmilt village on the left luink of the .laniun^ 
a Utile above ISrimla-lain. It is one of the stations in the 
kan-Jdtra, and ia the reputed scene of Krishna's childish 
frohe in upsetting Jnsialn's iiiitk-|ini1:i (wdO. tlosc bv are 
the morefamiiiis tlrtArM— llliaiidir-liaii and IShadni-bani 
both mentioned in all the VniNimava I'urAiias. 

f The number 84 acenis originally to have been selected 
osa saenci number in consc(|iieiicc of its being the miiltiiiie 
of the number of months in tho year with theuuiuber of 


and ill the contiguous villages of P i s a y o* and 
Karhelaf tho rahhgtX aud ■ katlamb-khandi 
together amount to nearly as much. The year 
of tlic great famine Hamvat 1894, that is, 1868 
A. D., IS invariably given as tho dato when the 
laud began to ho largely reclaimed ; tho im- 
mediate cause being tho number of new roads 
tlieii opened out for tho pnrposo of affording 
employment to Ijio starving iH>pulat«in. Al- 
most every spot is traditionally connected with 
some event in tiio life of Kfisimn or of his my- 
thical misircss Rudha, sometimes to the pre- 
judice of nn earlier divinity. Thus two pro- 
iniiicut peaks iu the 11 h a r a t p u r range arc 
crowned with the villages of Naiidguiiw 
and Bars Ci ii a, of wliicli, the foniier is veno- 

i rail'd as tho home of Krishna’s foster-father 
Nam la, ami the latter as the residence of 
RailiiiVs panmts Rrikhubhun .md Kirnt.f Both 
logoiids arc now as implicitly cnulitud as tho 
fact that Kfisbna was born at Mathuru; 
wli ill! ill reality the name Nniidgaiiw, the 
solo foundation for tho belief, is an ingenious 
snbstitiilioii for Naudishvar, a title of Mnbu- 
deva, and B a r s fi u a Is a corniptlon of Dmlwa- 
till! bill of Brabma. Only tlie G i ri r a j 
at Gobnrdhaii was acconling to tbu original 
distribution, dcdienieii to Visbiiii, the second 
persiiii of Hie tmirr/'fi, who is now rcrogiiisod 

ilAya in the w’cek. Its I'onnHction with the IlniJ-mmiclAi isi 
llierefiire iK'ciiluirly nppniprinte, if KrishiiAlic regAnleil A«i 
the liiilinii A|hi11a. Tlimi the imigiiilleoiit temple in K:i!>li- 
iiiir fleil it'll tcil tn tlie Him iintlcr the title vi Martuiul Iiah a 
eubmnnile nf c\:ietly 81 pilluni, 

II Kamnr in the Koni pnrgnim ia still a populous .bit 
town, but ill the early part nf last eeiitiiry was ii plnee nt 

I iniieli grenter weiiltli nml impurtiiui'C, when a ilaiiglitcr nf 
one of the prineiiml I'nmilice wiih tiikeii in inArriiige by 
Tliiikiir lliuliiii •SiiiliA of Snliiir, the fill her of the. fiiinoii!i 
.Si'imj Mill, the lir»t of the lihiinitimr liiijiM. On the nut* 
HkirtH Ilf the tiiwii in A large Wii.'liii giinlen with hoiiu! miiiiu- 
iiieiitri til his niiither'M n>hitiiiiis, iiiul in i‘iiiiiii>vliiiii with it 
a ii|mciiiii!i nuiHiiiiry liiiik lilleil with water briiiight by ni|Ui:- 
(InvtH frniii liie siifroiiiiirmg foilAytr. Atn little ilistAiiec is 
All artilii'inl lake with- iniliiii>lii-il htiiiic gliiilH, the work nf 
the ISajii ; thi.'i is cnileil Ihirviiras-kiiiiil, after the ini.»riblc 
saint of that iiniiio, but there is uu traditiuii to I'uniicct him 
with the liicalit}'. 

* 1) h 11 k h o p i H Ay 0 is, in the local patois, a cummon 
cxpreH.iiiin fur hungry nml tliiri'ty ; and I'isavois said to 
Ih! ho cnlled bceniiHe ISuillin one day met KriHlina there 
fainting with tUirnt, and relieved him with a dreught of 
water. " 

t Karhela is locally derived from kar Atlna, the 
moveinenta of tho hands in the Jltu Wn, At the village of 
Little liharna a pond beam the same naine^Karhela kiiiiil 
—which ia there explained ns knrm hihth equivalent to mia 
moehan. But in the Sluinpuri dintriet is a large town 
called Karlial— the wiiiio name in a slightly mmliiied form 
— where neither of the bImivc etymologicM could hold. In 
each case the name ia iimbalily connected with a aimplc 
natural fentiire, there being at all these plilcea dense 
thiekctii of the karil plant, 

. { Kirat is the only name popularly known in the locality 
but in till* Brahma \ aivartu J'liraua it is given as Kalavati' 
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as the tutelary divinity at all three hill places. : 
A similar displacement wonlil seem to have > 
occurred at another locality in yet earlier times ; I 
for one of the twelve sacred woods, niontloncd 
even in i\\^BMffavat P^rAnn^ via., Bhudraban 
betrays, in the name, its original dedication to 
Mah^eva, but now acknowledges the presence 
ofnogodbut Krishna. Again, Blianganw, on the j 
bank of the Jamuna, was clearly so called from : 
Bhava, one of the eight manifestations of Shiva ; : 
but the name is now generally moilifiml to Uliay- j 
gilAw, and is supposed to commemorate the alarm j 
(Jbhay) felt in the iieighlmiirhood at the time when i 
Kanda, bathing in the river, was carried oJT by the 
god Vani^ia. A masonrjf landing-place and 
temple on the water's edge, called Naml-ghat, 
dating only from last con^iry, are the founda- 
tion and siip]x>rt of the local legend. The v illage 
names of Bluiduwal and Bisambhara may alsi> 
be quoted as shewing that Mahadeva was once a 
more popular divinity in the country than at 
present. Of a still more obsolete ciiUus, via. 
snake-worship, faint indications may bo det(H;tiHl 
in a few local names and cn ftoms. Thus at Jail, 
on the high-road to Delhi, an ancient tivc-hoaded 
Naga, c.arved in shme, ris«*.s beside a small tank 
in the centre of alow plain, to the height of some 
four feet above the siirhico of the ground, while 
its tail is supposed to reacli away to the KsUi- 
iiiardaii Ghat at Brinda-baii, a distance of 8 miles. 
A slight excavation at the base of the figure li.as, 
fur a few years at least, dispelled tlie local super- 
stition. So again at the village of Paigaiiw, a 
grove and lake called res|icctividy I’ai-lmn and 
Pai-ban-kunil, are the scene of an annual fair 
known as the NAg-mla, Tlie name is proliably 
derived fn^m the large oirerings of milk (/wyos) 
with which it is usual to propitiate the sorpeni- 
god. 

It was towards the close of the 10th century 
A.D., under the inHiiencc of the celebrated Ihm- 
giili (xosnins at Br iiid abaii that ilic VaislimiYa 
ciiltiis was first doveloprtl in its present form, 
and it is not improbable that they were the 
anthors of the Bmluna Vaicaria PurAna,^ the 
recognised authority for all the modern local 
legends. It was then that every lake and grove 
in the circuit of Braj received a distinctive 
name, in ailditiuii to the some seven or eight 
spots which alone are mentioned in the earlier 


Ptirnnan, Til the conrse of time small villoges 
sprung up ill the neighbourhood of the dilfercnt 
shrines bearing the same name tliongli perhaps 
ill a slightly modified form. Tims the khatUra- 
hnn^ nr acacia grove, gives its name to the village 
of Khaira, and the aa/an-/M>iL7mr, on whoso 
green hank Krishna pencilled his lady’s eyebrows 
with aajaa, gives its name to the village of 
Ajiiokh, occasionally written at greater 
Iciigih A j 11 o k h a r i. Similarly when Krish- 
na’s homo was fixed at N a n d g ft A w and Ru- 
dlisVs at Barsuna, a grove half way between 
the two hills was fancifully select<Nl as the spot 
I where tlie youthful couple used to meet to enjoy 
I the delights of love. There a tcin]ile was built 
, with the title R & d h u-R a m a n, and the 
; village that grew up under its sbelte.r was 
: calh^l S a II k 0 t, that is, the jilacc of rendez- 
vous. Thus wo may readily fail in with Hin- 
du prejudices, and admit that many of t1:o 
names on the map are etymologically con- 
nected with Cl cuts ill Krishna’s life, and yet 
deny tiiat those events have any real connection 
. with the spot, inasmuch ns neither the village 
nor the local name has had any existciicu fur 
longer period tliaii at the most 300 years. The 
really old local names are almost nil derived 
from the character of the country, which has 
always lieeii celebrated for its wide t^xteiit of 
pasinre-land and many herds of cattle. Thus 
Go kill means originally ‘a herd of kine* ; 
G i> b a r d h a n, a rearer of kino’ ; Mat is so 
called fom mat, *a milk paiT; and Dadlii- 
' g d II w, (contracted mto D a h g a I'l w,) in the 
K o 8 i Pargana, from r/ar/Ai, ‘ curds.’ Tims 
I too Mathura is probably connected with the 
: Sanskrit root math ‘ to cliiirn,’ the churn form- 
ing a prominent feature in all poetical descrij)- 
tioiis of the local scenery ; ami ‘ B r a j’ in the 
first instance means ' a herd’ from the root vmj^ 
' to gfi,' in allusion to the constant moves of 
nomadic tribes. In many cases a false analogy 
has suggested a legendary derivation, thus all 
native scholars see in M a t h u r d an allusion 
to MadhwiMihan a title of Krishna. Again the 
wonlBathan is still current in some parts 
of India to designate a pasture-ground, .md in 
that sense has given a name to a very extensive 
]mrish in K o s i ; but as the tenn is not a fami- 
liar one thereabouts, a legend has been invented 


♦ Tlioibw*iif« Vaifimin VwAna 
an QfHCiitiiiUy modem compnHitwn. 

•I to have (•niniinteil from the eect of \ aUiihhifchnn^ or 
Gbioiiie of (loknl, about four irenturics ago. Xu so writing 


bo nwi probably unaware of tho exact date of tho Mathurd 
priiiNiaainlo. The iiopiilar Hindi authority for Kddhd'i 
Life and I^civoH it the Hmj IXiloa, a ^oem written by one 
UrjgbAii Bui in the year 1743, A.D. 
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b «z]^aaation| ind it is said that here BalaiAm 
sat dowa (toVAa) to wait for Krif hna. The 
mjth was accepted ; a lake immedbtelj oatside 
the Tillage was stjled Balbhadra Kua4i 
was fomished with a handsome masonry ghdt 
by Bftp Bhm, Katdra of Barsana, about the 
middb of bst century, and is now regarded as 
positiTC proof of the popular etymology which 
connects the place with Balar&m. Of Rfip 
BbOyihe Katdra, farther mention will be made 
b connection with his birth-place B a r a i n a. 
There is scarcely a sacred site in the whole of 
Braj which does not exhibit some robona 
record b the shape of temple or tank of his un- 
bounded wealth and liberality* His sucueesor 
m the fourth descent, a most worthy man, by 
naine*Lakshman Dds, lires m a comer of one 
of hb ancestor's palaces, and is dependent on 
diarity for his daily bread, Tlic present owners 
of many of the vUlagea, so munificently endow- 
ed by Rhp Bhm, are four cousins, residents of 
Calcutta, the representatives of a Bengali Kajath 
by name Krishan Chandra, but better known 
as the Ldla Bdbu, who, in the year 181 made 
n disastrous visit to this district, and by an 
affected regard for the holy places and assump- 
tion of the character of an ascetic cajoled the 
oldZamindars out of their landed estotes, b 
several cases purchasing them outright for a 
sum which is less than the rental of a single 
year. Property so lightly acquired is, it sctms, 
lightly esteeinod; and its present condition point- 
edly illustnites the evUs supposed to be msepa- 
rable from absenteeism. 

As might be inferred from the above sketch, too 
country possesses no relics of hoary antiquity. 
Excluding for the present any reference to the 
four large towns, Mathura, Brinddban, 
Gobardhan and Mahaban, the earliest build- 
ings are probably the three Sarais, along the line 
of the Imperial road from Agra to Delhi ; at 
Chaumuhd, Ghh&ta, and Kosi. These arc 
generally ascribed by local traditihn to Bbirshih, 
whose reign extended from 1540 to 1545 A.D. s 
though it is also said that the one at Kosi 
%ras built by Itibar Khan, and that at G h h A 1 4 
by ^bd-ol-Majid, better known by his honorary 
tiUeofAsafKhAn. HewasfirstHumaynn'sDhrAn- 
and subsequently Governor of Didhi under Ak- 
bar. The style of architecture is in exact con- 
formity with that of similar Buildings known to 
have bpen erected in Akbor's reign, such for 
exam^easthe Fort at Agra; and, on other 


grounds also it may be inferred that the whole 
series U due to that monahsh rather than to his 
predecessor Shir ShAh. For at the entrance of 
the civil station of Math nr A is a fourth 
Sarai, now much modemiied and of somewhat 
inferior character to the other three, though 
probably of the same date. This, with the 
little hamlet oatside its walls, is known by the 
name of JalAlpur in honour of JalAl-ud- 
din Akbar, who was therefore, presumably, its 
founder. Similarly the Chaumuha 8a- 
rAi is always described in the old topo- 
graphies as at Akbarpur. This latter name is 
now restricted in application to a village 
some three miles distant; but in the 16th 
century local division* were few in number and 
wide in extent, and beyond a doubt the founda- 
tion of the imperial sarAi was the origin of the 
local name which has now deserted the actual 
spot that suggested it. The fonnation of 
Chaumuha into a separate village dates from 
a very recent period, when the name was bestow- 
ed in consequence of the discovery of an ancient 
jmalptnre, supposed by the ignorant msties to 
represent the fourheaded (GhanmunhA) god 
Brahma. The stone is in fact the base of a Jaina 
pHlar or statue, with a lion projecting at each 
corncrand arnde figure in each of the four inter- 
mediate spaces. The upper margin is rudely 
carved with the pattern commonly known as the 
Buddhist rail. 

From the description given by John de Laet, 
in his India Fero, written in the year 1681, we 
find these sarAis were managed precisely as our 
modern Dak BangalAs. He says— “They occur 
at intervals of five or six kos, ^ilt either by the 
king or by some of the nobles, and in them 
travellers can find bed and lodging ; when a 
person has once taken possession ho may not be 
turned out by any one.** They are fine fort- 
like baildings, with massive battlcmented walla 
and bastions, and high-arched gateways. Though 
primarily built merely from selfish motives, on 
the line of road traversed by the imperial camps, 
they were at. the same time enormous boons to 
the general public ; for the highway was then 
beset with gangs of robbers, with whose vocations 
the law either dared not, or could not interfere ; 
and on oneoceasion, in the reign of JehAngir, we 
read of a caravan having to stay six weeks at 
MathurA, before it was thought strong enough 
to proceed to D e 1 h i, no smaller number than 
500 or 600 men being deemed adequate to en- 
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eonnter tho damj^eni of the rond. Now, the soli- 
tnry tniTcllcr i« so confident of legal protection, 
that, rather than driTehiecart up the eteepascent 
that condncte to the portals of tho fortified 
enclosure, he prefers to spend tho night unguard- 
ed on the open plain. Hence it comes that not 
one of the snrnis is now applied to the precise 
purpose for which it was constructed. At 
G h h A t A one comer is ocenpied bj a school, 
and another by the offices of the Tahsildar and 
local jiolice, while the rest of the broad area 
is ncailj deserted ; at C h a n m u li a, the solid 
wslls have in past years been undermined and 
carted away for building materials ; and at 
Ko si, the whole area is occupied with streets 
and bnsars forming the nucleus of tho town. 

Till the close of the 16th century, except in 
the neighbourhood of tho one great thorongh- 
fare, the country was unreclaimed wood-laud, 
with only here and there a scattered hamlet. 
Tho tanks and temples which now mark the 
various legendary sites were eitlier constructed 
by RAp RAm of BarsAna, about tho year 1740, 
or arc of still more recent date. Many of the 
sacred groves however, though occasionally dis- 
figured by tho too close proximity of the vfllage, 
arc )i1o:isant and picturesMiue spots ; one of the 
inuHt striking being the Kokila-ban at 


great Bathaa. The prevalent trees are the pi7«, 
Act, cAAoaAor, AodamA, paisadif, papn, and other 
species of the fig tribe, which are always inter- 
mingled with clumps of horii, the special pro- 
duct of B r a j, with its leaf-less evergreen twigs 
and bright-coloured flower and fruit. Somewhat 
lesseommon are thearai, hingotf rukh^gomHf 
Aama and dho; though the last named, the 
Sanskrit dhava^ clothes the whole of the hill- 
side at Bar s Ana. In the month of Bh Ado n 
these woods are the scene of a series of mda§, 
where the rdi-Ula is celebrated in comme- 
moration of Krishna’s spurts with the Oopis ; 
and the arrangement of these dances forms 
the recognised occupation of a class of BrAhmaps 
very nniacrous in some of the villages, who are 
called RAsdhAris, and have no other pro- 
fession or means of livelihood. 

The number of sacred places, woods, groves, 
ponds, wells, hills and temples, which have all 
to be visited in tlie course of the annual per- 
ambulation, is very considerable ; but the twelve 
ham or woods and twenty-four groves or 
hann are the characteristic feature of the pil- 
grimage, which is thence called the Rai|/dfra. 
Farther notice of this popular devotion must be 
reserved till our next chapter. 

( To b$ coniinuid,) 


ON THE IDENTIFICATION OF VARIOUS PLAGES IN THE KINGDOM OP 
MAGADHA VISITED BY THE PILGRIM GHI-FAU-HIAN. 

By a. M. BKOADLBY, RC.8., BIHAR. 

{Cotinued from page 21.) 

PART II. 


Lravino tho south side of the city and pro- 
ceeding southwanls four /i, we enter a vnlley 
bciwcon five hills. These hills encircle it com- 
pletely like the walls of a town. This is tho site 
of the old city of king BimbisAra.” * This valley 
is clearly identical with the narrow tract of 
country surrounded by tho five mountains of | 
RAjgir, a little less than a mile due south of the 
fortifications previously described. This spot is 
of the greatest orchieological interest. Here once 
stood, according to tradition, the impregnable 
fortress of JarAsandha, outside whose walls was 
fought tho celebrated battle of tho MnliAldiAratA; 
centuries later the valley was tho scene of many 
of tho episodes in the life of the TatliAgata; and 
lastly— daring the palmiest days of Muhammadan 
rule InBihAr— its solitudes became the abiding 


place of Makhdum Sharif-ud-din, one of the 
greatest saints amongst the faithful in Hin- 
dustan. 

These five hQls are by no means solitary ; 
they form a portion of a rocky mountain chain 
stretching nearly thirty miles from the neigh- 
bourhood of GayA, north-west as far as Giiyak 
in BihAr. Their sides are ragged and precipitous, 
and are mostly covered with an impenetrable 
jangal, broken onl/ by irregular pathways over- 
grown with brushwood, which are yearly trodden 
by hundreds of Jaina pilgrims from Murshidabad, 
Banurcs, and even Bombay, who throng to 
RAjgir during the cold and dry seasons to do 
homage to the sacred charanas or ' foot-prints’ 
of their saints enshrined in the temples which 
crown tlie mountain tops. 


* Bcsl'i Fsh llisn. Chapter uviii. |k IIS. 
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The north side of thv vallej bf bounded hy 
Mount llaibliu:— SI n>ck 7 hill running three or 
four miles iiortli<wedt, and tcriniiiuting at its 
eastern siile in the hot wells of Rujgir. Here 
the valley is entered hj a iiarniw ravine 
through the midst of which thcSarasvuti rivulet 
forces its way into the hiW cuiiiitry to the nurth 
of the hills. On the eastern side of the stream 
rises tiic lofty ascent of Mount V i }i ii 1 n, a 
branch of which nms ns far ns Oirynk, a dis- 
tance of six miles. I lenity a qiinrtor of a mile 
from the western side of the hill it is joineil at 
right angles by a third inoir.itnin running from 
the north called Until agir. This hill is of in- 
considerable length niitl terminates in a narrow 
ravine branching away to tlie east. On the o[)- 
IMjsitc side of ill is ravine rises Mount U day ngir, 
a less important hill, running due south and 
teriiLLiiating in the ancient wnll and fort of 
Bsingangri — the south ^-rn •gate of the ancient 
capital of Magadha. To the west of the torrent 
is the fifth and largest !iill — Mount Soiiiir. ft 
first takes a course to the west, then turns north- 
wards, and filially, <*xuctly o[ipositc the narrow 
valley betweenMouiits Rain ag i r aiulUd ay ag i r, 
stretches away to the west, ami forms the smiih- 
ern boundary of this natural fortress, being only 
soparated at its western exireniity by a narrow 
ravine from an ofislioot of Mount Ihiibliar, 
CJiiiiiionly called tlic ‘Olihata’. Those five hills 
are called in the Mnliiibhiirata* — Vaibura, 
Varaha,yrishiiblin, liishigiri,uiidChuityakn ; ami 
in the Pali annals of Ceylon — (jiijjhakuta^ 
Isigili, Wcbharci,)' Wepulo, and I aiidawo( 

bpcaking of the valley, Fah-Hiaii§ goes on to 
say . “ From east to west it is about five or six 
/i, from iiortli to south seven or eight /iV* It is 
evident Fah-Hiaii exclud;'d fnnuhis computation 
the eastern and western bifurcations of tlie valley, 
and even then its dimcnsioiis are slightly under- 
stated. 

The north side of the valley is watered by two 
streams, both bearing tlie name of Saras vati, 
which rise, the one at the foot of Ratnagir, and 
the other at the western extremity of Mount 
8oii&r. These rivulets join a short distance to 
the south of the ravine which forms the entrance 
to the valley. The si-lcs of the hills and the 
plain at their feet are covered mostly by a 
tangled muss of fiowering shrubs and wild tuUi 

* MohAbluiato, II. 20 v. 799, SOO. 

t LoNen BiinMett the reading VaibMra by Tunsiur to 
be incorrect and propooej to read Vtdhira in accordance 
with the Ifaliftliboiita. 'It ii eu^riiiiig^ he oddt, 'that 
the flnt and lait nomee are flnddhietic^ and wt may, ihora- 


giaaa, broken on'y by some protruding escarp^ 
mont or the white cupola of a Jaina pagoda in the 
one case, and hi the other, by heaps of bricks-— 
tlio ruins of temples and topes, and the huge piles 
of stones wliicii still mark the ancient ramparts 
of the city. The form of the walls can, with a 
little difiiculty , be traced with tolerable accuracy. 
Strictly speaking, these ramparts fonned an irre- 
gular jiciitagoii about four miles in circumference. 
One side faced the west, and was abont a mile in 
length, extending along the western branch of 
the Hiirasvaii ; a second ran south to the foot of 
tills Sonargir ; a third cast to the entrance of the 
ravine between Udsiyagir and Ratnagir ; a fourth 
north, towards the j’linction of the streams; and 
the tiftli and siiiallcst joins the first and 
fourth. A road seems to have run through tlio 
city fnnn the new town to Buiigaiiga. The 
northern side of the city, facing Lhe ravine, ap- 
pears to have boon protected oy a lofty tower 
i^)iii|N)sed of stones of irri^giilar sliapc, placed 
one upon the other (not sciiiaroi] mid arranged 
in courses as in the walls of new Rajgir), Near 
the stream appears to have been aiiollier tower 
of great height and of similar appenraiice, anil 
close under it an miter gate towards Ihi* north. 
From this place an euoriiimis wall, IH or 20 feet 
thick and 15 or 10 feiri high, strclrluMl it^df to 
the Kuniniit of Mount Vipiila, and )>riit«H‘ti‘d the 
city from attacks on the mmintaiii siile. Tliere 
were doubtless similar fortificalions mi tiie side 
of Mount Raibliar, but their traces are very 
faint, whereas tliosc on the we.slcrii slope of 
Mount Vipula are ri markably perfect and dis- 
tilict. Over the wliobs surface of the interior of 
the city is spread a mass of debris covereil by bnisli- 
wnod and sliriibs, luid hern and ^lero are piles 
of bricks and stones, dcnotiiigJthe site ot some 
bouse or temple. Near the south-west corner of 
the city is a lofty tumulus, Bomewhut higlier 
than the ruins of the eastern entrance. This 
is covered hy a smnll Jaina cupola of brick and 
plast'W. The sides of the tumulus are strewn 
with bricks and fragincnts of granite pillars. I 
also disi'ovcrod some pieces of comice covered 
with representations of Buddhas and Nagas. 
I inorle an excavation on the north side of the 
tuiniiliis, .and uncovered a considerable portion of 
the nortlierii side of a Buddhist building, of 
which the entrance seems to have faced the 

foro, BBHiicct they were given to theie iBonntsins only after 
the time of Biuldha.^aft6nA. voL II. p. 71b— 

X Tumour, in Jour. Deng; Ai. See. voL VI. p. 996. 

I Beel*a Fah Hian, ut lup. Chapter xaviiL p. 111. 
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north — a feature I have not before met with in 
any similar ruin,— for the 1100161*0119 temples 
which I have seen at Rujgir and otlicr places 
ore, without exception, approached from the east. 
A stoircase of brick, with walls 011 elllier side, 
led to the inner hall. The walls apiienr to have 
been strengthened, and the roof at the same 
time provided with supports, hy the erection of 
gray stone pillars, about four feet apart, with 
plain square bases and capitals. This passage 
led to a room about 12 feet square, contiiiiiing 
twelve pillars similar to those in the staircase — 
ten of which are imbedded in the brickwork and 
two support the roof in the centre of the 
chamber. The centre hall is directly under- 
neath tlie Jaiiia temple, and it consequently 
has been impossible to uncover it. 1 think the 
precise nature of the original building is 
doubtful; the position of the entrance Icsuls 
me to the conclusion that it was most likely 
n house or towci^not a religious edifice. 
The doorway seems to have been suniiount- 
ed by a long ba 8 .alt slab contain iiig figures 
twelve inches high. I bniught away two pieces-- 
of this to Bihar. Several other figures were 
found in this place years ago, when it was 
pierced by an avaricious rond-coiilractor in the 
hope of finding treasure. If he ever learned the 
Jaina traditions connected witli the place, his 
hopes must have been high, fur they make out 
the tumulus to bo the ruin of the house of 
Dannji and Bathadruji, two 8 e(hs or bankers, in 
whose honour, they say, a small temple still exists 
on the eastern slope of .Mount Baibliar. If the 
priests made their story known to this enter- 
prising scion of the Department ot Public W< irks, 
they cannot solely blaiiio him for the disaster 
which followed on his rcscairches, namely, the col- 
lapse of the stucco pagoda ami its sacred ‘ cha- 
raaci,* towards the end of the succeeding rains. 

About amile to the south-east of the mound is 
a long piece of raiiqiart known as Barghiiont.” 
In the centre of this was the southeni gate of 
Kus&garapura — fisiukcd by two towers. 
The view from the top of the ruin is very 
striking, for you see at once both entrances of 
the valley and all the five hills. A little to the 
westof this, at the foot of Sonar g ir, isaridge 
of rock called the wrestling ground of Bhiiii. 
and various indentations in its surface aro |N)iiit- 
ed out as the marks of the feet of the condiatants. 
Beneath this, to the west of the city wsdls, and 

*lI^oireB rar Ici Crnitn^s (Krcidcntiilv* tnidiiit ilu 
Suukrit en Chinuii cu 1* on U4S A D. imr liioucu Tluiang, 


between founts Baibhftr and Bonur is R a i n- 
b h u in, the traditionary scene of the great battle 
of the Mahilbharata. 

A nigged path leads from this place to the 
Boiithcni outlet of the valley at B d n g a A g ft. 
Certain marks on the stones are considered by 
Captain Kiitoe to be inscriptions, but if this bo 
the case, the letters are far too imperfect to admit 
of being deciphered. The valley terminates in 
a rocky ravine of the most inconsiderable width, 
having Sonftrgir to the west and Udayogir to the 
east. The Bftngaugft torrent, which rises at the 
foot of the former, nishes over the slippery 
rocks into the soiithem plain of HiBua-Nowft(]a. 
The pass is literally only a few feet wide, and its 
entrance was jealously guanlcd by fortifications 
of enormous strength, which will be fully de- 
scribecl when I come to speak of the antiquities 
of the hills. 

The first mountain I ascended was Bai bhftr 
to the north-east of the northern entrance of the 
valley. At the foot of the hill runs the Sarasvatt, 
from the bunks of which a large stone stair- 
c:t.se Icsnls to the sacred wells and temples, which, 
though still venerated by the Hindus of Bihftr, 
yield but a scanty subsistence to the numerous 
Briihmans who attend them. The wells are 
vaults of stone, about 10 feet square and 12 deep, 
approiudied by steps ; and the temples ore 
ipiitc modern, and of the poorest proportions 
and workmanship. Most of tliem contain frag- 
ments of Buddhist idols, mouldings, cornices, 
&c. and here and there 1 noticed a chaitya^ now 
doing duty as a Hnga, All of these carvings, 
however, are very inferior to those found by me 
in the mounds of Bargftoii, Uohot, and Kalyftn- 
pur. The wells at the foot of Baibhftr are 
seven in number, and are all clustered round 
the great B rahma-k up 1} which is larger, 
deeper and more highly esteemed than the rest. 
The one nearest the ascent of the mountain is 
the trtiiiffd-Jaiaund-KttwL The water is wai-m, 
and enters the vault by means of two stone 
shoots, the ends of which are carved to represent 
the lieails of tigers or lions. They remind one 
strangely of the ganjoylea of early English 
Architeirturc. -These pipes were clearly men- 
tioned by llwen Thsang in the narrative of his 
travels. lie says “ ft toutes Ics ouverturcs par 
oA K’echn]»pe 1 * cau des sources, on a pose des 
})ierres scii 1 ptih*s. Tnntoton a figurft des totes 
de lions, etc.”* Below this are the Anand 

ct ilu Chiiiiiis en Fronvaii par IL Slaniilaua Julisn, l*aiii. 
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^Arkanda^ and B^Ab KvjmI springs. Next 
to tlicso comes tlio SAt dwAra — a vault some 60 
feet long bj 10 feet vrido^vrbich receives seven 
distinct streams on the west sidci from the 
iiioniitain above. Several of these springs enter 
the reservoir tbrongh ‘‘ tnjeanx suspondns,”* 
and at the sonthend is a small subterranean 
temple containing mde and, apparently, very 
modern images of the * Seven Rishis.* At the 
east side of the SAt dwAra is the eclcbratcd 
Brahma hmd, Tho'temperature of the nater 
is about 105 deg. Fahr. It is in this that several 
hundred thonsaiid persons bathe at the reenr- 
rence of every thirty-first lunation. Below this 
is the KAm ttrth^ which is in reality a mere outlet 
for the waters of the Brahma ku^fi which escape 
through it, still warm and steaming, into the 
Sarasvatt bdow. Climbing a distance of 276 
feet to the south-west of the M&rkanda kuo4) 
arrives at an enormous stone platform projecting 
from the face of the hill. It is composed of 
huge masses of unhewn stone piled one upon 
the other, and is about 50 feet square and 28 
high. At its base there are a number of small 
grottoes six or eight feet square, of which two 
are in the eastern and five on the northern side. 
These were eviilently caves or chambers of 
meditation, and are up to this day inhabited at 
timer by < nftgas’ or ^ sAdhus,' a/f^' whose body 
is perpetually smeared with ashes, and whose 
wardrobe seems to consist merely of a veiy small 
waistcloth, a tattered umbrella, and a necklace 
of enormous beads. These beggars flock in 
thousands from all parts of India tb Rajgir 
during the great fair,andaiie fed by the Mahnnts 
or abbots of the monasteries of R&jgir and RTijA- 
vali, who alone exercise the jealously-guarded 
right of raising their crimson standards during 
the month in which the gathering takes place. 

To return to the stone platform : It is general- 
ly known as the •/af^simdAa-Jta-baifAaA, and on 
its summit are three Muhammadan tombs, one 
of which is said tobethat bfRAja Kanidar KliAn 
Mai, whoso life and adventures duringtho end of 
the 17th and beginning of the 18th centuries 
form the subject of many a rude ballail and 
Btor]r in BihAr, and which ocenpy^ almost the 
same place in the heart of the people as 
the tales of Robin llood and his followers do 
at home. Behind this platform is a large 
cave. 1 searched for it in* vain in September, 
but owing to the dense brushwood and jangal 


which covered it during the rainy season, I 
failed to find it. General Cunningham, how- 
ever, was fortunate enough to light on it 
during his recent visit, and I have since com- 
pletely cleared and excavated it. It is of oval 
Kbapo, and has an opening to the east. Its 
floor was . considerably below the surface, and 
was reached by a flight of eight or nine brick 
steps, several of which I uncovered almost en- 
tire. The chamber measured 86 feet from east 
to west, and 26 from north to south. The roof 
(most of which has fallen in) was 18 or 20 feet 
high. The whole was lined, as it wore, by a 
brick wall about 2 feet thick. In the midst of 
the rubbish which filled up the bottom of the 
cave I found a very perfect standing figure 
of Buddha in black basalt. I can, I think, satis- 
factorily identify this cave and platfoim 
with the account i>f Fah-Hian and also with that 
of 11 wen Thsang. Fab-Hian says — ** skirting 
the southern bill” (and it is to be noted that this 
part ot‘ Baibluir runs almost due south) ** and 
proceeding wcstwanl 660 paces, there is a stone 
cell called the Pipal Cave, where Buddha was 
accustomed to sit in deep meditation after hia 
mid-day meal.”t 

This corresponds oxacfly with the position of 
the cavwin question, and this view is supported 
strongly by the succeeding sciitonco, — going 
BiUl in a westerly direction five or six /i, there 
is a stone cave situate in the nortlicrn shade of 
the mountain, ami called Chc-ti.” This de- 
scription applies with singular accuracy to 
the Som-bliaiidAr Cave in the northern shade 
of Mount BaibliAr, and almost exactly a 
mile from tho baithak of Jurasandha. Hwen 
Thsang’s account is still more striking, — A 
I’onest des sources thennalcs, on volt la maison 
cn pierre du (Pippala). Jadis, Vhonor- 

ablc dll ricclo y faisait son s^jour habitucl. La 
cavern e pntfimde qui s'ouvro dorriire ses murs 
dtait 1e imluis des 'G-soa-2e— Asouras”} [of 
Jamsandha?] 

Pushing 800 feet further up the mountain 
side, I found another platfonn or btuthak, almost 
identical in sixe and shape with that of JarA- 
BBiidha. The RAjwar call it iSifdmari, but I 
could discover no special legend concerning it. 
Leaving it and climbing up a steep ascent to 
tho west for a distance of about 1300 feet, one 
comes, quite suddenly, on a smidl Jaina temple 
built some few years ago by ono Hokumat Rai. 


* Idem. 
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Between the last baithak and this temple 
there are marks of an enormous wall 14. or 
15 feet thick, and this forms the ]).iihway 
which leads up the mountain sidp. The Ruj wars 
—the almost solo inhabitants of the wild of Hiij- 
gir— call it Jarftsandha's staircase, and tell you 
that ho built it in a single day to assemble liis 
troops on the mountain tojis on the approach of 
his enemies from the west. The temple contains 
(besides the nsual eharana or footprints) two very 
fine and perfect figures of Buddha. The first is 
three foot high. Buddha is rcjjresontcd sitting 
on the lotus throne (padmasana) in the attitude 
of meditation. Beneath this, tlio Sildiaaam 
is divided into three compartments — the two 
outer containing lions and the middle one the 
< Wheel of the Law,’ (very elaborately carved,) 
supported bj two shells. The second figure is a 
smaller one and is surmounted by a canopy. 

Eight hundred feet to the west of this temple 
is a similar building containing nothing of in- 
terest. Twelve or fourteen paces to the south 
of it,£ found the ruins of a very small Buddhist 
temple- covered with the densest jangnl. It 
appears to have contained twelve gray stone 
columns about six feet high. The entrance was 
to the cast, and in digging out the centre I found 
a very curious image of Buddha — yory rough- 
ly carved. The main figure was surrounded 
by smaller ones, each depicting some chief 
episode in his life. Piercing the jangnl 400 feet 
to the south-west of this ruin, 1 found the re- 
mains of a very large temple almost perfect. 
The cniK)la had fallen down on all sides, forming 
a mound about 500 feet in circumference and 16 
or 17 feet high. The entrance U. the east 
is about 6 feet whip, and leads to a passage 
some 14 or 15 foetbrng, the roof of wliich was 
formerly supiK>rtcd by gray stone pillars about 
6 'feet high. This lends to a square chamber or 
hall some 23 or 24 feet sc^uaro. Its roof is siijh 
ported by twelve columns in the chamber, and 
eighteen more let into the brick work. These 
columns are each 7 feet high, with srpinre bases 
and capitals and octagon shafts. They rested 
on a detached square plinth a foot high. A 
sur^capital, separate from the shaft, and cnici- 
form in plan, supported the roof which was com- 
posed of enonnous granite slabs laid transversely. 
From this room a massive doorway and a llight 
of three steps leads to the inuor chamber — some- 
what less in size than the other, but consider- • 
ably loftier — tlic total height of its roof being 
18 feet. The columns arc of the same descrip- 


tion os those in the outer hall, but more lofty. 
The detached capital are each a foot high, the 
base is 2, the octagonal shaft 6, and the second 
capital 3 feet in height. The lintel of the door- 
way is 2 feet broad and is carvcil with a nide 
moulding. In tlio centre of thclintcl, is a figure 
of Buddha. I found no images in the temple, 
but it is by for the most perfect building of 
the kind I have yet seen. Its situation is 
magnificent, commanding at once a view of (lie 
highly cultivated plain of Bihar, the' “ solitary 
rock,” the topes and temples oi NiUanda, the 
walls of new Uiijgir, the five hills, aud the valley 
of Kusanngarapura. 

A short distance to the south of this is a 
very small Jaina temple dedieated to Dharma- 
natha and Shaiitinutha, the 15th and 16th 
thankarai. It contains two images and a cAa- 
raim, with an inscription about 200 years old. 
The pujdri has corrupted the names to ' DliA- 
imji’ and ‘ i^athadraji’, and describes them as two 
wealthy bankers who lived in the house at the 
Niniiul Kuo(}, i. s. the mound in the south-west 
comer of the ancient city. 

Continuing to ascend the cast'.m slope of the 
hill for nearly a quarter of a mile, we arrive at 
a Jaina temple of very considerable dimensions. 
It is s«piaro in form, and is surmounted by four 
haiidsoino minarets and a cupola. It was 
built by one Pratap Bingh of Alurshidabad, 
anti a passage (pradiik*hin&) encircles the 
central shrine. There is also a small octagon 
chapel containing charanna at each comer. 
The doorway has been taken from a Bud- 
dhist tenijile, and is covered with exquisite 
carving. The tempk is 5 1 feet by 58. Some 
two hundred yards to the wc'^t of this is the 
largest temple of the group, built by one Munik- 
ehoiid 8eth in the middle of the last century. 
Muiiikchuiid was a well, known character in 
Calcutta, mid his dedication is recorded on the 
vhtirnm. The building consists almost entirely 
of Buddhist mat'Tials. It has a vestibule, the 
mof of which is sup[M)rted by pillars some- 
what smaller in size, though of the same 
simple ns those in the temple I have described 
above in detail. At the north side are tlio re- 
mains of a Buddhist temple, probably larger 
than any other on the hill. Its pillars, &c., lie 
about in all directions, and it seems to have 
served as the qiiarr" from which Munikchaiid built 
his. A quarter of a mile further on, and near 
the crest of the hill, 1 hail the good fortune to 
find another Buddhist temple in the jangal, about 
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fire paces to the north of the path. Its details 
resemble yerj much those of the great temple 
below, but a figure of Buddha still occupies the 
Centro, and the foundations of a court-yard can 
still be traced. 

Proceeding still westwards for nearly half a 
mile, the highest peak of the hill is gained, where 
is an enormous tope^ covered with brushwood, 
and crowned with a Jaina temple. The view 
from the top is magnificent, especially towards 
the valley, the whole of which Baibhar com- 
mands. 

Descending the almost precipitous southern 
face of the mountain, I arrived at the Son- 
bhAndar cave, which is situated iu the ** northern 
shade’* of the hill, as nearly as possible a mile 
to the south-west of the hot wells. 1 have 
little difficulty in identifying this with the 
SattapAnni cave spoken of both by Fah-IIian and 
Uwen Tlisang. In doing so it must bo borne in 
mind that the Baibhar hill runs due aoul/i-wcst^ 
not 'west,” and that the Sonbhandur is near the 
northern end of the mountain. Fah Hiaii* says, 
that" going in a tesster/y direction five or six /is” | 
(i. s. from just above the hot-springs) " there is 
a Btam cave situate in the northern shade of the 
mountain, and called Che-tt. This is the place 
where 500 Itahats assembled after the Nirwtna of 
Buddha to airango the collection of sacred 
books.” This coincides exactly with the posi- 
tion of the Bonbhuudar cave, and it also agrees 
with Hwen Thsang, t who places it five or six li to 
the south-west of the Karandavenuvana clump 
of. bamboos, which bodi authors represent as being 
close to the hot-spings, The words of Hwen 
Thsang are as follows — ** au sud-ouest du Bois 
des Bambous, it fit cinq A six lis. Au nord d* 
unc montagne situee au midi,” (this I have pre- 
viously explained) “ au milieu d’uu vaste bois 
de bambous il y a uno grande maison eii pierre. 
Ce futlA qu’aprbs le Nirvana dc Jaulat, 1c 
venerable Maha Kashyapa ct ueiif cent i|iiatre 


vingt-dix-neuf grands Arhats formerent la col- 
lection des trois Recueils saerbs. En face de 
cette maison, on voit encore d’ancients fonde- 
ments. Le roi AjAtoshatru avait fait construire 
cet Adifice', Ac.” 

The cave appears to have been formerly ap- 
proached from the south by a staircase or slop- 
ing path, which has now almost entirely disap- 
peared, and to have been faced by a broad 
platform nearly 100 feet squr This sirnce 
was occupied by an extensive h. , the rafters 
supporting the roof of which rested in cavities 
in the rock that still exist. Piles of bricks and 
stones lie in all directions. The face of the 
cave has a naked surface of rock, as smooth and 
even as if built of brick. It, is 44 feet in length 
and 16 feet high, and is bounded on the west by a 
protruding rock and on the east by a narrow 
staircase of twenty steps cut in the clifT. The 
rock is pierced in the centre by a door 6 feet 
4 inches high and about 3^ feet wide. The 
thickness of the wall of rock is exactly 3 feet. 
At 11 feet 10 inches west from the door, and m 
a line with it is an opening in the cliff 3 feet 
high by 3 feet wide, which servos to light the 
vault. The interior is a vaulted chamber 33 
feet long by 17 feet wide, with a semicircular roof 
16 feet high. The floor has been spoiled by the 
water which constantly falls from tlie roofs. 
Outside the door, and throe feet to the west of it , 
is a headless figure of Buddha cut in the rock, 
and close to it an inscription, in the Ashoka 
character, recording the visit of some holy man 
to the cave in search of quiet and solitude. 
Tliero are also some Devanagari inscriptions 
inside. Inside there is a scpiare " chaitya” three 
and a half feet high, on each side of which is a 
figure of Buddha and various cmblcmH. 

Leaving the cave and going a mile to the 
north-east one again comes to the banks of the 
Sarasvatl and the hot-springs. 

( To be continueiL) 


THE JUNGLE FORTS OF NORTHERN ORISSA. 
Bt JOHN DEAMKS, BUS., H.R.AS., MAGISTRATE OF BALASOR. 
{Continued from Page 36.) 


The date of the building of these forts is, like 
that of every building in India which has no 
marked architectural features and contains no in- 
scriptions, very uncertain. In the present cose, 
however, the uncertainty is to some extent limit- 


eil by considerations derived from their geogra- 
phical {losition. If it be assumed that they were 
the work of kings of Orissa, — an assumption which 
I shall consider immediately, — ^theii there are only 
two brief periods within which tliey could have 
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beou built — ^thoae, namely, in which the limits of 
the Ofiyil monarchy extended so far to the north- 
ward as the banks of the Subamarekha river. 
The general absence of historical data in India 
prior to the coming of the Muhainniodans is, in 
Orissa, relieved by the scanty and nntnistworihy 
panji or daily record of occurrences kept in the 
national temple of Jagannftth, — the omissions or 
inaccuracies of which may occasionally be cor- 
rected or supplied from the and Vanmvalig 
kept ill tbe minor temples and nioiiastorioM 
throughout the province, and by one or two con- 
nected histories written on polm-lcaf, wliich are 
in the |M>8session of private families. 

The chief interest of Oriya history centres 
round the great cities of the tfoiitheni part of the 
province— K a t a k, J aj p u r, and Puri. North- 
era Orissa is seldom mentioned. Only twice in 
ihe annals of the country is it asserted that its 
boundaries extended beyond the K a n s b n n s, a 
small stream near Mohroli at that point where 
the hill-rang<.‘S trend eastward to the sea. The 
I<ing naiTow slip between the Kunsbans and 
S u b a r 11 a r 0 k h a appears to have been for 
oimturics a forest. This supposition is confirmed 
by the frequency of names of places in which 
thu word ban (>Saiisk: vana) occurs as B a n- 
c h a “forest-tilth,” Banahiir, i.e. “forest- 
onclosurc,” D a m p a d d a , i. Ban-pa d d a 
— “ forest cl earing,” b a n k u t i — “ forest-cut- 
ting,” and the like. 

In the reign of (I a n g e s h w a r D c b (A. D. 
1 iril), the Orissan monarchy, is said to hare ex- 
tended from the Oaiiges to tlie Cioduvari. By the 
Oanges is here of course meant, as always in 
Oriya history, the branch which flows by Iliub. 
Wlicthcr this is merely an exaggeration or no^ 
cannot tell ; it probably is so, as in the cele- 
brated speech of his great-grandson A ii a ii g 
B h i in Deb, the most illustrious prince of tlic 
Oaiigabafisi dyliasty (A. D. 11 98), recorded by 
Btirling, the king is reported to have said that 
ho had extended the boundaries of his kingdom 
on the north from the Kansbuns to the D at ai 
Bur lit river (the modem Biidu Bulang, which 
Hows past the town of Balasor) The Gaiigu- 
baiisis were groat builders, and their teniples, 
palaces and tanks still adorn the southern part 
of the province. I do not think it probable that 
they would have been contented with so com- 
paratively clumsy and inartistic forts as those 
now under consideration. 1 shall show present- 

* The umilarity of this leaeoil to that of the appearance 
of " the great twin-brothren,*' Gkitor and PoUu 1 ^ lo vivid- 


ly another reason for assigning those forts to 
a much later epoch. 

In 1550 the throne of Orissa was occupied by 
a prince from tlie Tclngn or Tolinga country, 
celebrated under the* name of Telinga 
M 11 k n n d D c b. lie was ihe last independent 
sovereign of Orissa, and of him again it is rc- 
conled that his sway extended to Tribcni Gha( 
on tbe llugli river, where he built a temple and 
bathing-steps. In his reign northern Orissa 
boctime for the first time important, for then 
the invasions of the Miisalmans, hitherto few 
anil far between, just began to be constant and 
successful. ” Buliiiirm Gnraani, the Afghan King 
of Bengal,” waged a long war with M ii k un d 
Deb, who, to oppose him, built a strong fort 
in a commanding position in the northern 
fnmtier. This fort, or chain of forts, I apjire- 
bend to have been those wo are now discuss- 
ing. No more commanding situation could well 
he friiind than R a i b a ii i y a n on its laterite 
ridge overlook tng the passage of the S u b a ma- 
rc kb a, and baekcMl by the impenetrable forest. 
This ])osiliiin too is on the edge of the country 
inhabitiMl by the Oriya-speaking race. The situa- 
tioii of the main entrance, and tlic much greater 
strenglh of the fortifications on the northern side, 
seem to sliow that it was from that diioction 
that the danger came. Seven miles west of 
R ii i h a 11 i y a n is the fort of D e fi 1 g a o n 
“toinplu-villago” which— as will be seen from the 
appendix — is in still belter preservation than 
Kuibaiiiyau, and, ns evidence of its date, 
contains the two stone horsemen so celebrated 
ill Oiissnri legend, it is related that when 
Raja P u r s h 0 1 1 a 111 Deb was march- 
ing (circa A.D. M90) southwards to the con- 
quest <if Kanjiveram (Kanjikaveri), his army 
was preceded by two youths, one on a black 
and the other on a white horse, by wliose auspi- 
cinns aid he gained the victory. The youths 
then disappeared after declaring themselves to 
be Krishna and Bahulcv.i.* The fort which con- 
tains these two images cannot well be older tlian 
the legend which they preserve. 

Further, it may be urged that, in the early 
times ofG an gesh war Deb, there existed no ne- 
cessity for stniiig forts on ihe northeni frontier, 
whicli was then iulialtitcd only by wild forest 
tribes, and whose [losscssion scorns to have been 
little can*d for by ^he Rfijas themselves. It 
was not till the encroachments of the Mnsal- 

ly related in Macaulay'a Laif 9 of AneiaU Rome, muit itilkt 
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miuiB of Bengal rendered some resistance neces- 
sarj that forts would be built and garrisoned 
so far awaj from the capital, nor in the earlier 
times liad the Ofiya race pcnclratod so far to 
the north as to have 8eit]eiucnt.s on the banks 
ofthe Subarnarckha. 

On the other hand, if wo eniinot place the 
date of the erection of these forts earlier than 
1550, we cannot assign to tlieiii any later date. 
After the ravages of iiic *^rrik]e Kala2)a1iiLr* 
Orissa sank into a condition of anarchy ami dis- 
organisation. Neither the invaders from Bengal 
nor the national rulers hail any interest hi keep- 
ing uji forts at a place which was no longer im- 
portant to either, and wo iind the Afghans im- 
mediately afterwards, and for a long period, 
firmly established at the strong finst of G a f h - 
p a c] d a, fifteen miles to thoisontli of Baibaniyan. 

An important result follows from the al)OTe 
considerations, namely, that the Ofiya language 
is not— as a certain juirty among the Bengalis 
would persuade ns— an offshoot of their own tongue, 
but an independent variety of Aryan speech. 
Wo have every reason to believe that the inarch, 
or frontier between the two provinces, was oc- 
cupied by a dense forest peo|iled by non-Aryan 
tribes, and that there was absolutely no ooiiimii- 
iiication between Orissa and Bengal in that i 
direction ; wlioii the ft irest was penetrated and the j 
coiiiiniiiiicatioii opeiiiHl, the Ofiya language was | 
already formed, and II p u n d r a B h a n j and 
Din K r i H h 11 a D a s had written many of their 
still celebrated pocftis. Orissa had more inti- 
mate dealings with her southern neighbours, and 
one at least of her dynasties came from tlio 


banks of the Sfin-Gangfi or OodArari. 
Even to this day the course of trade from the 
ports of Orissa tends more towards Madras than 
Bengal. 

ArpnvDix. 

After returning from Baibaniyan I received the 
following note from the Revd. J. Phillips, the 
well-known missionary to the Sonthals, whose 
settlement is at Santipur, two miles south of 
Baibaniyan 

'^OampBalwfBliiha, Dec. 11, 1871. 

“ On the 2nd instant we were at D ofil g a o n, 
about 7 miles to the north>wcst of SAntipur, 
where arc the remains of an old stone furt It is 
75 piiccH long and 60 broad inHidc the walls. Tlie 
walls are 12 feet in height coiiipnscil of the common 
Interitp, hewn as are the stones in BA t ba n i y an. 
Tlio walls ore perforated on all aides with loopholes 
near the top, and tliero were entrances on the four 
sides with liastions over the gateways. In one dbmer 
of the cneloHiiru there is a siiiull tank and a wallcd- 
up well ill the opposite comer. 

A large lateritc stone was pointed out to mo as 
contain iiig inscriptionsy but if such over cxiated, it 
had liccomo quite too much defaced to bo at all 
legible. Two large stone images of horses with 
their rideni, cut from solid blocks of the-'* Mngani'* 
stone (chlorite), stand near the centra of the fort. 
When wo were there two years ago these lay par- 
tially covered with rubbish, but have since been ex- 
IiiiiucmI, and now thoy receive some attention, though 
I did not discover signs of their being worshipped. 
The niitives told us that these were living aniinala in 
the SiUya Yiuj^ and engaged in battle, and pointed 
out scars and bullet marks on their mutilated 
!)o<lii«. Tlio fact of gunpowder being a modern 
iiiveiitioii seemed no obstacle to their theoiy as far 
ns I saw.” 


BIOGRAPHEOAL NOTICES OF GBANDKES OF THE MUGHUL COURT. 

By H. BLOCllMANN, M.A., CALCUTTA MADRASAH. 


The greater part of the following notes, which 
1 hopdo continue, are taken from n Persian work 
entitled MatUir ul Umard, or the * Deeds of the 
Amirs,' hy 8hah Nawaz Khan of Auraiigilhad, 
whose family had come, dnring the reign of 
Akbar, from Khawdf in Khiiriisun. The wdrk 
underwent several editions. The original com- 
pilation was eiilaigcd by the miiowned GhnlAm 
'All A'zAd, and the third edition, which contains 
the lives of 730 nobles, was written 'n A. H. 
1194, or A. D. 1780, by 'Abdul Jlai Khdn 
^oni(um-iil Mu1k,'8oii of Shah NnwAz KliAn. 
MSB. arc very rare. The library of the Koyol 
Asiatic Bociety of Loudon possesses one 


(No. Clll. of Morlcy's Catalogue); the Asia- 
tic Boiricty of Bengal has two, ^ which one 
(MB. No. 77) is very excellent. It is so free 
from errors and so carefully corrected, that it 
looks like an autograph. ‘‘The biographios," 
says Mr. Morley, arc vciy ably written, and 
full of imjiortant historic detail ; and, as thiqr 
iiiclnde those of all tliemost eminent men who 
iloiirislicd in the time of the Mongol Emperors 
of the house of Tirnthr, down to A. H. 1194 
(A. D. 1780), the Madsir vl Umufuf must always 
hold its place as one of the most valuable books 
of reference for the student of Indian history." 
There are but few notices of tho Amirs who 


* Vide autc p. 47. 
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served ander Bdbdr and Hnmdydn; most 
of them refer to the period between the 
reigns of Akbar and FAiTOkli 8ijar, Man j of 
the biographieSi however, are not merelj bio- 
graphies of one grandee, bat of his whole family. 
The last edition, which is the only valuable one, 
« ennmerates no less than thirty histories and 
biographical treatises, from which ’Ahdnl Hai 
has drawn the materials for his own portion of 
the work;** he has also added nnmorons inci- 
dental notices from inscriptions on tombs and 
family histories. 

The biographies of the Amirs who served 
tinder Akbar have nearly all been given in my 
translation of the A'la. I riiall thereibre select 
biographies of the Amirs that, belong to the 
subsequent reigns. 

The grandees of the Moghul Oourt were di- 
vided into two classes, of which the first com- 
prised the Umard tibitdr, or great Amirs. The 
emperor*s service was strictly military, and the 
titles of the several ranks indicated the strength 
of the contingent which each Amir had to fur- 
nish. As commanders of contingents the Amirs 
were called ManQahddn. The lowest 
or command, which entitled nn officer to the 
title of Amir, was, under Akbar, a command of 
Two Hundred, and from the time of Shuhjahdii, 
a command of Five Hundred. Oommanders of 
Two Thousand and upwards were looked u])on 
as * great Amirs.* The highest command was 
that of Five Thousand ; but the princes, several 
MaliMjahs, and grandees related to the em- 
perors, heldhigher«* mmands. Theprinccs often 
held commands of Thirty Thousand. Under Ak- 
bar, commands of Seven Thousand were given to 
a few, as to Mdiisingh and MiizA Slidhrukh. 
Under Shtiijahdii the highest command was that 
of A caf Rhdn, the father of Mnmtda Mahall, 
Shdhjahdn*s wife who lies buried in the Tdjat 
Agrd. He held a command of Nino Thousand ; 
but on his death, no grandee was promoted to 
his post. Jai Singh held, only towards the very 
end of Shi^ahdn’s seign, a command of Seven 
Thousand. The weak emperors after Aurangzib 
«gain conferred high manqabi. 

During the time of war, many grandees kept 
up much larger contingents than their rank 
indicated. Thus A ^af Khin I., the conqueror 
of Gondwdna, had under Akbar for some time 
a contingent of 20,000 men, rccniitcd by him- 
self. In times of peace, the rule was to main- 
tain only the fourth part of the nominal com- 
mand, so that a commniulcr of Five Thousand 


kept up 1250 men. On aeoount of the frequent 
rebellions of powerfhl Amirs, the emperors con- 
tinnidly lowered the actual commands, and in- 
j creased the strength of the standing or imperial 
I army. Thus Sh&hjahdn, daring the Balkh war, 
lowered the strength of the contingents from 
one-fourth to one-fifth. The troops of the Amirs 
were callod tdhindn^ or followers. Oavaliy alone 
was counted. The recruiting and officering of 
the contingents rested entirely with the Amin. 
The men of the standing army of the emperor 
were called Ddkhili troops. For the payment 
of their contingents the Amirs received lands 
os toyd/, or Jdffir. The former term is generally 
restricted to lands hold exclusively for military 
purposes ; the word jdgir has a more general 
meaning, and refers mosUy to lands granted as 
rewards to distinguished officen. Hence we 
often find in histories that Amirs held certain 
lands os (uyd/ and other lands, often far away, 
asjrfy/r. 

The contiiigentsof the Amirs consisted mostly 
of troopers who joined their service with one 
horse each. Troopers who fumishod two horses 
were called duaapah, and such as came with 
three, tfihafpah. This will explain such titles as 
Panjhazdri, chahdr Aardrsuurir, BihazdH duaspah 
iihas^nthf * a commander of five thousand, four 
thousand horse, three thousand Duaspoh and 
Sihaspah troopers,* which means that the Amir 
held a personal rank of 5,000, with a contingent 
not exceeding 4,000 horse, of which 3,000 shooldi 
be troopers with two and three horses. Horses 
killed when on service were replaced by the 
state. 

When grandees were old, they were excused 
attendance at court {taklif thdr) ; they lost 
their tuyuU^ and wore sent to their JAgirs, or re- 
ceived pensions in cash. At deatli, their whole 
property lapsed to the emperor. 

There are several other jioints of interest con- 
nected with the salaries, promotions, and titles 
of the Amirs, and certain court-cerciuoiiios, 
which will be described hereafter. 

1 now commence the biographical notices with 

1. SHAIKH DiCto QURAISHI. 

Shaikh Ddi&d WHS the sun of BhikonKhan, 
and belonged to a family of Shaikhzdflahs settled 
in Hicdr Firdaoh. The word ' Quraishi* signifies 
* tracing his descent from the Arabian tribe of 
Quraish,* to which the Propliet belonged ; but 
the tenu is often applied in this cuiintry to 
Hmdd converts to Islam. Dddd*8 father had 
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hocii ill the service of the renowned Khdn Jahdn 
Lodf, and was killed in the hcf?iiining of the re- 
hellion of his master, in the light near Dholfinr. 
Diidd entered the service of Prince DarA Bhikoh, 
and distinguished himself in the field and in 
council. Ill the .SOtli year of Slialij.'ihuii’s reign, 
when the executive of the government was in 
Dura’s hands, DAdd was Fniijdtir of MathnrA, 
Mah&han, Jalesar, and several other districts. 
On the death of Sa’dnllah, he was put in charge 
of the Prince’s tutfiif, and received orders to 
guard, with two thousand horse, the roads be- 
tween Agra and Slinhjnhaniibud. In the same 
year, at the ref|iicst of the Prince, the emperor 
made him a Kh An ; hence he is best known in 
history us JJdttd Khan, At the outbreak of the 
war betwcLMi DArA and Aiirniigxib, Diuid held 
an important post and, together with 8atr Sal 
llAfA, commanded Diiru’s vangiin]*d. In the 
first battle, which was fought near Sainogar, 
9 miles east of Agra, (fith Knniazan lUfig, or 
28th May lfid8, A.D.) Daiid’s brother Shaikh 
JAn Miihamiiind was killed. Duru was defeat^ 
ed and rctrcateil to the Panjub, and onlorcd 
DAiid to guard the Ouxar i Taiwan, a well- 
known ford of the Satlaj south of Jaliiidhnr* 
but when Dura fled from Labor to MultAii, 
DAiid crossed the river, burned and sunk 
the ships, and joined the Prince. Seeing that 
his cause was hopeless, he loft him near Jiliak- 
kar, and went through Jaisaliiiir to Firuzali, his 
ancestral home. He had not been there long, 
when Aurangzib sent him o khiTat, in onler to 
win him over to his party. DAAd accepted it, 
and, on Auraiigzili’s return from MultAn to 
the ca 2 »ital, paid his respects at Courts when 
he was apjKiinted to a command of Four Thou- 
sand with 8000 horse. He served iinmediutoly 
afterwards in the war with 8hujA’, and pursued 
that Prince under Mir Jiimlah. When HhnjA’ 
had fled, Daiid was sent to occupy Patna, 
and during his stay there was appointed (jciver- 
iior of BihAr. For some time ho continued his 
operations against 8hujA’, who was forced to 
retreat from Tundali, near Ganr, to Kastem 
Bengal ; but when the Prince liad withdrawn 
beyond the frontiers of the empire, DAi'id re- 
turned to Patna, and prepared to subject 
several refractory xaniindars of BihAr. He also 
received orders to invade Palamaiiii, which he 
finally conquered in the end of December IGGO.* 
DAiid hail scarcely returned from Palamaufi 


to Patna, when he was called to Court. On 
his arrival, ho was appointed, togetlier with 
MirzA llAjah Jai Birgli, to take the field 
against 8ivA BhoAslah. Anrangxib also rais- 
ed him to the rank of a commander of 
Five Thonsand, witli 4000 horse, 8000 dnaspah 
and sihaspah troopers, and made him governor 
of KhAndosh. He conquered Fort RudramAl, and 
marched with Jaisir.gh it' Fort Purandhar, 
during the siege, devastating BivA’s country 
with 700f) horse, especially tlic districts of RAj- 
gafh and Knndnnah. Returning from his ex- 
cursions to Jai Bingh, he took the command of 
the right wing of the Iin|)erial anny, and 
attacked A dil Bhah of Bijapur. 

In the 9th year of Anrangzib’s reign, he was 
recalled from KliAndesh to Court, but was in« 
the following year sent as Qovenior to BarAr, 
and not lung afterwards to BurliAiipur. In the 
14th year, he went again to Court, and was ap- 
pointed Governor of llAliAbAd, 

‘ Thodiiteof his death is not recorded.’— J/hdWi'. 

liis son TTniiiid KliAn also diKtinguisiied him- 
self as a brave soldier. He died in the 25111 
year of Anrangzfb’s reign (beginning of A. H. 
1098, or A. I). 1G82). The Bibl. Indica edition 
of the Mad»ir i 'A*lam(/{n calls him (on p. 217, 
/. 8) J[dm%(l Khdn, and in the last line, 
Jam shed Khdn, 

Colfinel F. D. Dalton lately favoured me with 
a short biography of DAiid Khan, written by 
one of Daud’s descendants. According to that 
biography, Diiud is the son of Kablr Khun, son 
of Farid KliAn, and the (younger) brother of 
Bhikan Khun. The Madsir vl Umard makes 
Bhikan KhAn DAAd’s father. The paper con- 
tains no notice of the various services which 
DAdd performed ; but it mentions that the town 
of DAiidiiugar in BihAr was founded by him in 
A. H. 1083, or 1672-73 A.D., and that he died 
at liohtAsgafli on the 19th Zil Hajjali 1084, or 
17th March 1674. It concludes with a few 
verses in the long hazaj metre, the last of which 
contains the Tdrikh of Daud’s death. 

rk»Jan bUpurd h Irndn bnrd dar rah tjawnnmnrdt^ 

Hatnrikkank bhirad g^f^a hadindn raft inardnHah, 

Ah he Kave his life, but carried off his faith, on the 
road of valour. 

The mind (of the poet) Helocted asf4/4AA the words 
* //o-fiMiia marddnnh' (he left tho world bravelv 
and piously.) 

The values ot the letters in the last three 
words, when added up, will be found to give 1084. 


* The dctaili of the conquest arc givea in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of liengal for 1S71, p. 127. 
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Didd’a deacendanto exiat in Bihdr to this day 
Colonel Dalton apcakaof alarge/mco in Dddd- 
nagar repreaenting the battlea fought by Dddd, 
eapecially the conquest of Palamanii. There 
ia also a aeries of family portraits taken from life. 

Diddnagar is thus mentioned in Thonitoii*a Ga> 
aetteer. ** It lies on the bonks of the Sou, forty 


miles west of Gayft. About eight miles lower 
down the Ron from Ddddiingnr, tlierc is a con- 
siderable village, called Rlininslicrnngar, fniuid- 
edby Rhamsher Khdii, anephewof DnibJ Klism, 
and a very pleasing structure built by him us 
his tomb. It is now rapidly fulling to pieces, 
although still in [mssesioii of liis dcsctMidants.”* 


THE INDIGENOUS LITERATURE OP ORISSA. 

Bt JOHN IIKAMES, IU;.S., B1.1<.A.S^ HALASOlt. 

There is a general impression abroad nnioiigst | On the whole, then, it may be said tliat this 
scholars that tlie modem Indian vernaculars literature is worth preservinjL It shows us the 
arc mere jargons which suffice for tlio colloquial people as they arc and were,- not ns the Eiiglisli 
needs of imperfectly civilized races, but that schonliiiaster would have them he, — and |)ossesses 
they possess nothing which can fairly be callcnl a value even in its faults, ijuile above and apart 
a literature. Even those who are bettor iiifonned from the spurious unnntiiriil literature coin|N)sed 
are prone to disparage the medimval |K)eiii8 which of works written to ordiT liy Kort William 
are to be found in most, if not all of these i pandits and iniilavis; such as the JVem Sugar, 
languages, though in Panjabi and Rindhi they | a farrago of nonsoiisi.c in equal ^mrts of bad 
do not rise above the rank of ballads. Now, | Hindi and disguised Gujarati, 
before a judgment is delivered on this class of I Wliat we want is, first to dud out wliai bonks 
books, it may fairly be demanded that tliey he ■ exist in the various languages ; sccfuidly, to have 
read. 1 fancy very few European or Indian j them read with a view to finding out which are 
schohirs have any practical acquaintance with : worth preserving and printing ; and thirdly, to 
the real middlc-agc literature of the Hindus, Tn j get scholars to edit such as may be worth the 
fact the very names of the books tlioiiiscivcs are trouble. 

lianllp. known. Three characteristics are com- We should then be able to place in the hands 
moil to them all, and d<qirivc them of much of j of the student real genuine native works 
the interest that would otherwise uttaeh to them, which he could learn what the langnngc he was 
Firstly, they are all of inordinate length ; studying really was, instead of, as at ]irescnt, 
secondly, they are inere repetitions, more or less misleading liiin by trash like tin; Bagh-o-Rahiir 
embellished, of the old fables of the Brahiiiunical or Raital Paebisi, composed in a language which 
religion, — re#7/#f»ij/e0* of the Puraiias and Malm- no native ever speaks, and which he can with 
lihurata ; thirdly, they arc all in verse. Hut difficulty understand. The change which tliis 
with all these drawbacks they are often vain- would cause in, and the impetus it would give 
able for the light they throw on the gniwth of to, the study of Indian Iniigunges would pro- 
thc languages in wliich they are written. They are bably be comparable only to the new life which 
ill many cases still intensely po]iu1ar in rural was imparted to the sclinols of Eunqa; when 
districts, and a study of them will often supply Virgil and Cicero first began to superseile, as 
the key to curious and apparently inexplicable text hooks, tlic crabbed Latin of Cassiudonis 
peculiarities of native thought and iiinnnors. and Erigeiia, 

Rome few indeed possess higlicr merits, and may As a contrilnition to the above objects 1 here 
be read with pleasure for the beauty of their apjHMid a list of works known to exist in Oriya, 
poetry, their stores of history and geography, and pro|K)se, ns opportunity oilers, to read the 
or the purity and loftiness of their morality, most celebrated, and see what they are worth, 
Under the first head come such wi^rks as Tulsi and tr> report my discoveries from time to time 
Dub’s Ramuyaoa, and the Ratsai of Uihuri Liil, through the medium of the Indian An/iV/No/'y. 
under the second Chand and the other Rajput 1 am aware that Oriya holds a low place in its 
bards, under thethird Kabir, Maiiideva, Tukarilm, group of languages, but this is owing chiefly to 
and occasionally Vidyapati and other writers of its obscurity. I consider it in many rcsj)cf;ts 
the Ghaitanya school. one of the most interesting languages of the 

* Fnm ifr. T. /• Reportf Pxec««Jingft Ai. Soc. Dcii,tpil, December, JS71, p. 262. 
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Arjan group, especially because, owing to its long 
isolation from the rest, it has preserved words and 
forms which have perished from them, and exh ibits 
at times very singular developments of its own. 

The following list is the result of much en- 
quiry, and is believed to bo nearly, if not quite, 
exhaustive. The ItASAKALLoiiA or“ Waves of 
Delight” by Dinkrisliijia 1 his, a work of the early 
part of the sixteenth century, is the most cele- 
brated Oriya poem, and is still well>known ; its 
songs ore even now frci|ncntly hcanl at village 
meetings, and most educated Oriyas know whole 
cantos by heart. 1 proiiose to give some notices 
of it at a future time. 

List, 

[N.B.— Tlie following ancient Uriya works are 
knowntobu inexistence, and copies of them written 
oil tftlpatra or ]inliii leaf, may probably be procured 
in different parta of the province. Tiiosc marked^ 
can be obtained in Unlasor, but Puri and Katnk are 
lietter places to search for them in, especially l*uri.] 


1* SabhadiO parinaya 
» RSia maiiiari 
8* Piein sudhi nidhi 
4* KaiapaArhak 
6* KaalkhSiAvall 
(i* SubarnarckhA 

7 Shobhdvati 

8 Chitmkavya 
8 Kiinakautuk 
10* llunpai 

11* Sha|»pai 
]** Nappai 
18* Dhwani maiijarf 

14 Shabda m&lA 

15 Shad |itu 

10* BaidehiMha-bildaa 

17* Ijabanyabati 

IS* KotibmhmAp^ sundari 

19 KafSkautuk 

20 SttbliadiAiar 

21 I'unwhottain MahAtmya 

22 Trilukyamolunl 
28 Chitralekhi 

24 HeinamaAiari 

25 UnBolckha 
20 KaiiiaknlA 

27 Pnmalata 

28 BhAbabntI 
29* UuktalMtl 
80 UiUbbidan 


An ej»ic poem, 

A tale, 
do. 


do. 

do. 

Allitcntive poeni. 

Pociii. 

Couplets. 

Verses. 

do. 

Klictfirical esmy in verse. 

A sort of dicliouary. 

Poem on the six seasons. 

Kpic iioein. 
do. 
do. ' 

Poetry. 

do. 

llelifpouB poem on Krishna. 

Itvligiuua |)oeiu. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Dictioiury 


Tlie above thirty works aro by the edebrnted 
Upoiidra Bhanj of (lunisar. 

81* Rasakalloja Poem on Krifhna by Dinkishn DSs. 

82 AiiauKarokli& do. do. 

•U* BhAgabata— ThewoU-known PuAna by Jagann&th DAs. 


bySAiadADAs ) 
Kifhn DAs V 

Phiwftaii««.i8 j 

Guiidiclia Debi 
NAiAyan DAs 
DaUrAm DAs 
NilambarDAs 


84* MshAbhAnta, 

8^ do. 

86 do. 

87* BbsgavadgfU 
88* llarivaAsba 
80* RaiaAyApa 

40* l^mapurApa 

41* KAittikaMahAtnya Shib DAs 
42 MAgha AlohAtmya Kishn DAs 
48* BaisAkhallahatuya Aehat ilua 

44 EkAdashiMohAtiuya DUiAkar DAs 

45 UaAgA BlahAtmya I’o. 

46* llhArataluirivaAslia BalarAiii Das 

47 A'ratdhvaAshaiin Mityumuul DAs 

48 Yugalrasaiiifita Surjyavarma 

40 Bauiiri and Lliauhii „ 

50* Bidagdha ChinU- Abhimann SA- 
iiuiiii maiitasinhA 

51* Bicbitm RAmAyapa, Bishi 
52* . 


AratetrApa 

Uajastuti 

llaripastutl 


of tti* 
great Epie. 

(VersIoB of the 
I Sanskiitpoem. 
dOb 

fVersion of the 
I Sanskrit Epie. 
I Version of the 
1 Sanskrit 
Religious poem, 
do. 


do. 

do. 

Poetics! selections 
I Erotic poem. 

i Eiiitome of the 
Sniiiikrit E|iic. 
llyniutoJagaa- 


JoganiiAth DAs 
do. 


Gupasagara do. 

Mathura iiiaugsla do. 


56* 

67* 

58* Ukshmi PuiAiia 


60 KAiiehi KAveii 


unknown 


60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

60 

67* 

68 

60 

7U 

71 

72 

73 

74 
73 
70 

77 

78 

70 

80 


llndshihAri 

UaghunAthabilAaa 

Kauikautuka 

Amaimkosba Uka 

CbiiitAmapi 

KasalatA 

DafhyaraiAmrita 


do. 

Dhananjaybhaqj 
Uhan Bhaoj 

NarAyan Dlianj 

Uukiiown 

do. 

do. 


llyiiin to do. 
do. 

Pociii on Hindu 
cereiiioiiics. 
do. 
do. 

Version of the 
Sanskrit 
Story of the 
coni|ueBt of 
Coiijttvcnim 
by the King 
. of Orisi^ 
Youth of Krishna 
History of Kama 
A poem. 
f i'ummpjitary 
< on the Snna- 
( krit work. 
Poems. 
l>o. 

f Ceremonial Ob- 


RasikainaAgil 
Alankiirbuli 
NAbakeli 
JayainunibbAiata 
SamlMuti 
Rudrastuti 
Dhrubastiiti 
NAinaratiiagitA 
Itiliusa Pumiia 
Dwatlosbi MabA-) 
tiiiya J 

Chaitanyachori- 

tamrita 

Prcmpane1mm|ita 
SAtk!iai'iiliA31ahA-j 


do. 

Dinkrishna DAs 
Unknown 
Kilambar Dos 
RAin Nuyak 
Kilniiilrar DAs 
Jagaiiiiilth DAs 
Kwlma Dim 
J ngamiAth DAs 

Msdhab DAs 

Kishna DAs 

BiVhnpati 
Achat DAs 


{ Mshabhaiata. 
I'ocm. 

Pucin on rhetoric. 
Knitic poem. 

Kpii: iMHUii. 

llyiiiti to Duigo. 
llyiiiii to Sira. 

11 yiuii to Kriulum 
Hindu law. 

A PurApa. 

Religious work. 

{ Life of Chaita- 
^ fmiiitho 


DArubnhmapa 
GltA gobimls 


Dhannidhar 


Religious ; 

From the Sunsk. 

fllistoiy of the 
< idol of Jag- 
( annAth 
|Vmion of the 


TItANSLATION AND REMARKS ON A COPPER-PLATE GRANT 
DISCOVERED AT TIDQUNDl IN THE KALAdOI ZILLA. 

Bt SHAMKAtt I’ANDUIIAKO PANDIT, IIJL, ACTIKQ l>ROFKKSUK UF BAKHKUIT, PUK^ 


Tub following inscription is engraven on three 
thick rectangular sheets of copper, each 12^ by 
9^ inches, strung together by a ring about the 
middfe of one of the shorter sides, and weighing 


in all a little more than seventeen pounds. 
The ring posses tlirough the handle of a solid 
hemispherical seal, about the suso of half of an 
ordinary orange ; and upon the flat side of tho 
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soul arc the fignres, in distinct relie\o, of a lion, 
the ann, a linlf moon, the palm of an expanded 
hand, a cobra di capella with its hood expanded, 
a 9 wutika cross, a palm tree, and what appears 
to me to bo a s])ear. The inscription is engraved 
on four of tlie six sides, the two outer ones be- 
ing left blank. 

Tliis copper-plate grant was found about 
twelve years ago, by a Miing in tilling his field, at 
the village of Tii]gun(}i, about twelve miles to the 
nortli of BijApur, in the district of KalAdgi. It 
was shown about by the Mang in hopes tliat it 
might be dccyphvred, being supiMsed by him to 
relate to a hiilden treasure; but not finding 
any one who could read and explain it, though 
it was taken as far as Nipani and Kollin])ur, he 
pawned it to a Mun-rK]! at Managoli in the 
Bagevn(}i Taliika. When 1 accidentally heard 
about it,* it had changed hands several times, 
and I had not n little difficulty in getting {losses- 
aion of it, by finding out the several persona 
through whose haiitls it had passed, and by satis- 
fying the claims of all concerned. Tlie set of 
plates is now in my |)OHMession. The inscrijition 
is well preserved, except in one or two places at 
tlie edge of one side, where a few letters are 
somewhat worn out, though they offer no diffi- 
culty to the reader. 

Translation. 

Virtoty to Hint iMxly of Vi hju, which wn. mani- 
festod ill the fonn of a Boar, that agitated tlie 
ocean, and on the tip of the right tusk of which, 
raiaed foi the purpose, rent cd the world. Victoiy 
to tliut llari,t who, when ho attempted to crush 
the body of liis enemy, and tlie latter crouched in 
tlie hollow of his (Hari's) nails lest ho sliould bo 
dcHtriiycd, looked in all din'ctiona, aurprised at 
his diHappearancc — and wlio sliook off his hand in 
diHnppoiiitiiieut, and then laughed, seeing the 
Demon, his foe, fallen before him on the ground 
like a grain of dust. IIo§ who has a throat re- 
sembling a white lotus, perched upon by a line of 


boos,- -that one, wearing a garland of human akulls 
— may he confer prosperity upon thee. 

Welfare I At the time when the victorions 
reign ot SM Tribkuoana Media Deva, the Refuge of 
the whole world, the Lord of the Earth, MahAr^ja 
among the liahftrftjas, the ParameihoeurOf the Bhat- 
iaeakOf the flower of the race of SatyAahraifa, the 
omameut of the dynasty of the GbAlukyas is, from 
the long-standing city of Shrt KalyA^a, protecting 
the earth, — six years of the ora of S h r f V i k- 
r a m a having passed, and there having commenced 
the seventh by name Dundabhi,— on the first day 
of the Skufltlka fortnight of the .month of Eftrtika 
of that year, being Sunday. Dependent for his 
j subsistenoe upon his (Tribhiivana Malla's) lotus- 
like feet, the ancestor of king Miuya, the ruler 
of four thousand pratyaiyUikae of land, sprung 
from the race of Sfm/a, and of incalculable dread 
in the fields of battle, (is) by name Bhima, Bis 
eldest eon, by name Sindaraja, of renowned fame, 
dear to great victoiy won on battle fields. Of his 
son King Jlwi/atho series of titles is :~^Proeperity 
He who han obtained the dve great looiv/s] 
Lor/l of the great ei'ref8,f Lord of the city of BhttgUr 
vaf j, eleaeendant of the king of the Snakee^ Jhwer 
of the race of the Sntkee, delight of the Sinda race, 
like the etm to the lotunee, tfeaiructioe like the eulh 
marine Jure to the Qnmkae^^^ the Mmukdika^ otlorned 
by a aeriee of nanea that parytee the mrUl^f Lord 
of the greeU circle. 

This is a benediction on king Shrt Maiya RAJa 
Tliis king .1fiiJ|/a is not [like] tl\iit VAmana, who, 
for the purpose of oiitrnpping king Bali, asaumod 
poverty though for a time, but he is tlie crown-jewel 
of all kings. Nor is ho [liko] him tiiat acted the 
Boar, when destruction from its enemies threatened 
the world. Ho, the lord of earth, victorious among 
numbers of resploudout kings— may ho bo victo- 
rious! It is strange 0 king Miiiija, that though 
tlie hearts of your enemies are always excoodingly 
heated, your Fame, who is your consort, loves to 
wander among them (the hearts) dreadful as the 
deep ocean I % But ahl yes, I see the reason. There 
resides in you the power of the kiiuwledgo of mak- 
ing fire and poison hannless.^ Hence it is that 
she inocssaiitly roves among your enomios living 
between the IBniAlaya and the Bridge.) 


* The writer was then Disiiict Deputy GuUector in the 
Kalldgi Colloctonito. 

t Here there li a play upon the word Hart, which means both 
Vlshnn snil alien, um the s^lnslon Is to the Man-lion STttsra 
of'VlHhnn. 

X This was ntranyalcaiAipu, to dmtroj whom Vlibnn beoame 
Ineamatc as the Man-llnn or half man and half Hon. 

I This refers to Shiva, who stfnnpted to swallow the iNdson 
chnmcil ont of the ocean, by which bis throat was blnekened 

H SiimudkiyntapafiehaMakdahobdak : It ir usnal to render 
this to mean * who has obtained tho five ffreat sounds,’ vis., 
of reitoin musiral instnimiMits. But it seems more |iro- 
bablc thnt Mahd Ska/Mta refers to certain five titles, thouffh 
1 am not ecrlain what these titles were. The word Alaka- 
ahaMn appears to refer to five words or titles lieginning with 
Jiakd, alien ns Mahdrdja, Bakdmaeialeehvara, cfe. 

f Mav^aln is the circle of the vassola and chiefs paying 
tribute to a king. 

** Uuyukaaatfaadnala in tho originaL It is not eeitaia 


whether Gneaka u the name of an individual or of a poojde. 
1^ translation givon above is a guess. 

t The original If Jmt/ttlpanduidealiaamdlankrita, which 
appears to beainistake for Jri^fi/yMMsasdsMisa/fsaMdAimbrila. 

I The original luM clearly Uided—mba'lkibhikare. The 
letter omittnd is clear, but 1 have nut been able to decypher 
it It may bo 4ha, 

{ ShikhiaukdatawMiddiaidydbalaia,^Shikhiatambha meaae 
an art or magical* power, whereby the effects of fire are 
averted, an^y the help of which one maymsh into fire 
and come out unscathed. And so also of viak d t ia mbka^ 
which is applied to’ the magical powcie anpposed to l|e 
possessed Iw enake-channen. 

I The bridge here referred to is the bndge-like range of 
rocks connecting lankA or Ceylon With India, inDpoaed to 
have been built by the hero of the KAmAyapa. ** Tcoin the 
llimAlaya to the bridge'* is ordinarily aaed to mgaify 
" tnm one end of India to the otiMr." 
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By him. In tho circle of liU TeBBali [there le 
Kanna Btoiaota] wlioae titlea are Ae 

trAo Ana obtained ike Jive great words, the MahM~ 
manta, beloved of victory, death to the forces of his 
enemy, dispersir ^ of hostile fellme-vassals as a gvst 
of wind is of the douds, a lion among his elephant- 
tike inmiedl Sdmantas, the BeHtekara,f Magarakirti 
navasdraj^ the Bantarahhiva^ devotee^ of Revana^ 

f pure in his family, the chief friend qf the 

good worshipper of Truth like the son of Yama^^ 
Tvragareoata,'\'\ brave as a lion, propitiator of the 
feet of Shrimat Tri bhuvana Malhtdeea,— Kanna Sdman- 
ta [to wit]. Thin in a licnctliction for him : — Victory 
to Shrt Kama Stkmunta, devoted to tlio womhip of 
tho feet of Hiira, who iiiunipiilntcH the brciwtB of the 
PriucesB of tlie LutaH, and who itf ever death to his 
piieioies. 

To liiiii are Bidd^ fur the fidl coiiHideratioii and 
delivered {literally given) tho twelve vilhigeeof 
rdycoff f, the vilhige called TnkknUka Liciiig ex- 
cepted fromtiiciii. IIiH (.1/i(iiyVf'ji)iiiiiiiMlerH [lieiiig] 
Shri Khambhayya NAyoka, Madhnkari Xoyaka the 
iiiinietcr eiitriiHtcd with War and Pence, Bhatiinuiy- 
ya Nhyaka, Nimbaya Nnyoka, in their premmee, 
having caused this copper-plntc grant to lie writlcn 
hy Namuspai, the aMHiHtant to the MiiiiMter of War 
and Peace, King Shri Munja liy liia own liiiiid deli- 
vered it to Kanna Sanumta. [Now] that atniiza : 
‘Whoever should ri*8iinie land whether given hy 
himself or by others lives ns an insect in liltli fur 
sixty thousand yuars.' 

Remark/t. 

At flist the wonh Vikmmakala Sam- 
vatsareehu shatsa atiteehn saptme duudubhisameat- 
sore pravartamdne might bo supposed to indicate 
the Sameat era of Vikrnina, and the inscription 
staies that the 6th year of the era having passoil, and 
the seventh having ooininencod on the first day of 
tho Shukla half of the month of Kdrtika, the grant 
was made on that day. Now tho Samvat year 
oommenccB from the first of the Shukla half of Uio 
month of KArtiksi further more this day falls 
on Sunday in tlie seventh year of the era, and 
IhuuMhi is also the name of the seventh year of 
Uie cyele according to the method of naming the 
cycle of years followed north of tlie NamiodA 1 


am assured by Prof. Kern Lakfdiman Glihatre that 
the calculations by which he arrived at these results 
were carefully made, and ailmit of no doubt as to 
their accuracy. If, then, the date given in the grant 
1)6 acconliiig to the old Vikraiua era, it corrospunds 
to the .Wth of Scptcinlicr 51, B.C. (N.S.) But to sot 
against this coincidcnco, thero is, in tho first place, 
tho appearanco of thu characters which is decidedly 
modern. In fact with thu cxcepliuii of tho lutten 
fi Q"* U** N’t ^1 and v. 

and as many compound letters, tho whole of 
the inscription iiiiiy be read with little difficulty 
by any one acquainted only with the modern form 
of tho Dcvaiiflgiiri alphabet used in tho Dukhan. I 
have seen, in the district of Kahbigi, several inscrip- 
tions in Dcvaiiitgart characti^rs nhoiit tim or eleven 
ccntiirios old, and [ iiivurialily found the clinracterw 
present a ranch more aiiciimt npiiearance than those 
in tho prcscMit iiiscripfiiiii. Of cuiirNc it will not 
always bo safe in aMHigiiirig dati-H to ancient inscrip- 
tions and dociiiiicrits, to his gniiled l•llt^rl.•ly by tlio 
appearance of the charnctors, when it is often 
found that one and the same alpliahet presieitH con- 
siderable variety in tlie shape of its letters as used 
ill dilfereiit parts of tlie eoiiiilry even at (he same 
time, and that intlividiml peeiilinrities of a writer's 
or engraver's style of writing may ai^coiint for ii 
goofl deni of variety of form. But the forms of the 
letters in the stone inscriptions of the Heventli,riglitli 
and ninth centuries after Christ, slill extant in 
tho Kahliigi district, which formed part of Dio 
Clntliikya territories, an' so miieli iiiori! uneiont than 
those of the presmit Devniirigari alpliahet, ami even 
than thosi; of this copper-plate, that if the latter 
really belonged to the lirsl ciMitnry before Clirist. 
its letters should bo of far more ancient forms 
than those of the stone inscriptions. 

In the second place, the King of tho ChA- 
lukya ilyiiasty, in whose reign the grant is stated 
to have been made is well known, and belongs 
to tho branch of that dynasty, which ndgiiod 
at Kalyftna from about tlio end of the tenth 
to hear the end of tho twelfth century of 
the Christian era. Mr. Elliot's paper} on Bintlu 
Inscriptions mentions a King VikramAditya 
II. or Kali Vikraina, or PorainAilirAya, who 
assumed the title of Tribliuvana Mall 


* The original distinctly nadi SobkntnshMantnakasojm- 
(aUudykOfena prabkanjannie, of which the translation given 
abovo is sa approximate gness, but is open to « or- 
rcetion. If tho epithet ie not corrupt, it seoms difficult 
how AsMofs should mean tnimiW. It is imssible Hint 
ghasapatnin may be m mistake foroAonepopi/a. 

t Thii la on ancient Caiiareeo woid, the modern form of 
which iebe(igdra or betildra. It means a tparUman, a 
hunter, 

t I do not know what this epithet moans. tMendly it 
ligniaes *tho new essence of the fame of on alligator.' 

I BoMpirabkAm-^ltanhi is a (*aiiiireso word, and meanj a 
hero. Unetnra is Its gciiilivo plural, and witli lh« Huiiskrit 
honorific MttSfi, tlie epithet serme to mean the ' hamtartiMe 
hero^ or rather 'the uetuce {hkdeu) ef cAe keroeB,' i. e. the 
greatest hero. 

H J Ueag ad ss onm in the original, which may be a mistake 


for lUeaeadeeatam, and if so, Rcvaigi must bo tho name of 
some local deity. Bevnya is not infrequently a proiwr 
among the lower closeei in the KarnAtakn. 

^ Here there occurealonir espression which I nod os 
Kan^ntMd^ll^aekditadh^ but which I cannot 


** The original DhnremdAmwitmafasagarddkem appean 
beamietake fur Dhnreoidharmhtimgase^itddkeya or liiknr- 
mdhirHMtmoJasiay trtkdkeyfU The son of Yanui is Dharmo. 
the eldest of the rindavu. Yaiim is also colled Dharmo. 
ft Rich in hones? 


XX The original KrayndhmpiirvakaiumdtmtimAtttmPepi. 
{angeynttor anfudtyahsdMpim is rather doubtful if imi. 
corrupt The letteis, however, are |ierfectly clear in the 
ioeenption. 

I PuUiibed in the /enrno/ Ropnf Asiniie Soekty, vd. IV. 
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and the date of hie acceaeion to the throne ie given ! Hint, according to Mr. Elliot, appears to be contninctl 
ns Sliaka 998. This Kali V i kr am a is dcecrib- \ in an inscription at GalaganftthR,t that the Shoka 
oil in 0110 of Mr. Elliot's inecriptioiw as having act j year 1003 corresponds with the fifth year of his 
aside tho ancient Shaka, and established the ' reign, in which “ ho overciimo Dallavardja of 
VikranM Shaka in his own nnme,^ Ac. Tiibbii- I thoPalavanya or Pal a race." 

VAiia Malla, therefore, mentioned twice in this ' Tlic inscription purports to reconl n grant of 

grant is most probably the same as that of Mr. | twelve villages made by M ii n j a Mahipnti, or 

Elliot's list, and the VikmuM Samval of the ! KingMiiiija to Kanna S A manta. Bhliua 

grant is the era established by that prince. From j is the first mentioned ancestor of King M ii ii j a, and 
the fact tiiat ho called himself VikrnniAditya, gave ^ is described as born of the race of the .Sin da 
the name of F/AraMO SStrmoaf to the era ho estab- j kings. His eldest son was Sind.i U.ljn. Ills 
lished, and lastly, that ho bognii it on the first tlthi . sou M n n j a RA j a is the grantor of the S/iatana. 
of the Sliukla fortnight of KArtika, the day on ! The grant accordingly tii.ikes- iiientiun oulv uf the. 
which the year of the old Vikratna epoch com- j father and the grand-father of Muiija. ii lit in a 
iiiPiices — one uf two iiifercncca may bo drawn. He . is further described as being praft/andakachatuh 
may have set his era in opposition to that of the > aahanradesh^dhijHiiih, about the ineaiiiiig of wliich 
iSli.ika King. SliAlivAliana, wliieli wan then, ns now, ■ I am not quite certain. Fratifandaka might be a 
picvaleiit ill the Dckliaii, and attempted to super- j square meoaiire of land, and the epithet may mean, 
HOili‘ it llio more cffccliinlly by giving bis own the : * lord of four iliousninl jtnUaifttflakaa of land.* 
Appearancif of a revival of the older era of Vikrania, One of tlie titles of M ii n j a is * Jilnuiaeatipiiiu- 
the great rival Ilf the Slinka King,— /. «. by calling ; — ‘lord of the city of lihogAvatl.* 

hi Ill’ll!! f Kali V i k ra mu or Vikrama uf the Kali ; As no other place is mentioned that nppiws to have 
nr modern age, and coiiimuiicing it on the same been his capital ; but I have not been able to idi'^ntify 
ilay of the muiith of Kartika as the older era of ; this city with any town in the Deklian. Aiiolii'T 
VikramAdilya. 'riiis is probable from the fact, that, '■ epithet of King M u ri j a MPhiniiulravamAhotlhhava 
accordi ig to Mr. Elliot, lie is described in an in- ! oi* ‘born in tlio family of the serpents' or the 
Hcriptioii as “ rubbing out the and iiistitiit- j ‘ NAgiia.’ Dbiiiia, the griiiid- father of Miinja, 

iiig tho Vikrntm Em in its sload. The other in- . ilescrilicd as depending for bis subsistence on the 
fo is, that wishing to pcrpftuute his own mo- ' lotus-like feet of King T ri b h u v a n a M n 1 1 a 
iiiory by the establisliiiieiit of a new era, lie Si*t him- ! D e va, from which, as also from the manner that 
self ill "ppositioii to the older VikrnniAditya, and I that prince is mentioned in the grant, it ajipoars 
at liMut»ti*d to blot out the older era. But whatever that he was a chief under, or n Bajn paying tribiiti' 

might bi* his objoet, the fact of its institution is . to, Tribhu vniin Malla Dova. 
placfsl beyond all doubt by sonic of the iiiscriptioiis The grantee is K n ii ii a S A in n n t a, one 
.'iilleclcd by Mr. Elliot. I of the diiiffs siibonliiinio to King Miiiiji., 

Ucferi'iiigtlieii the date given in the grant to ‘ ood is also iluserihed as being a worsliipjicr 

the era coiiiiinMiccd by Trililiiivniia Miilln, wo of the feet of Tribliiivana Malla Deva, from 

iiiid tlifit the cycle year Diiinlubhi, wliicli is iiieii- which it appears, that, besides being siilMinlinatc 

tiiiiieil in tin* grant as falling in flic scviuitli y«*iir of ' to Miiiijn, he also owed nllegianrc to the CliAliikya 

till*. Til. r-ll ill SlmkaHHM,nreordiiigtotlio Dekhan He further ili-si ribed ns a devotee of 

nrTeliiigami iiii'thod ofejileiilalioii ;hut intli.'it year ■ and was iiiarnVd to ii ilaiigliter of the 

theiirst uf thi; SkuUa fortnight uf Kartika falls on !-• A t a s. llic grant is silent as to llu! country or 
Tiiesihiy. The eoiiiciduiiee of Sunday iiii the first resilience of Kmma Srinnuifa, though he pruhahly 

;;///« of Kili'tika takes place in HK)j, lint the year Udoiigcd to tho Karnaiak.i, as su.iie of Ids titles 

Diiiidiiblii cannot he made to agree with the Sliaka ’ «re taken from the Can.iivs.* I.ingiiagi*. 
year 1005. As, however, the eoineiiloiieo of the. day : The grant reeurds tho ciuivcyaiioe by sale of 
•>f the week with the ///A/ of the iiioiith is more ! twelve villages wliieli, if 1 .iin iii.t iiiMtMkeii.wi iit by 


iiiqioriaiifc, ns not being likely to have iieeii wrongly 
.itated, than tho eoiiiriileiico of a given year of any 
era with a eerfniii year i.f the Barhiispntya cycle, 
which, lit ditfereiit courts of kings, has from time 
to time been siihjirti'd to difi'ereiit iiii'tliiulri of cal- 
iUiliitioii, — it iiiiy safely he assiiuieil that the grant 
was dated upon tin* first iiihi of KArtika uf the 
Shaka year 1005, or loth of Ortolu-r. 10M.'I, iV. S. Tho 
ehoiias of Sliaka 1005 as eoiTe'.poiuIiiig with the 
Aeevnth year of tiie new Vikrama epoch of tho 
diAliikya prince is Blrciigtheiusl hy a slateiiient 


the concctive. name of V A y v a d a, iiieli appears 
qiiitu iHstiiiet ill the plate, dot of tlie V Ay viiil a 
villages, the grant stales lh:it one \illage imiiied 
TukkalikA is exerpli-d. It is iiileresling to 
note that there is still a village i nlleil T A k a 1 k i 
ill the B ii g>‘V d i TAliika of lln^ KidAdgi 
district, not far from tin* pi.-u'i- w lieiv tlie copper- 
plate was diHi.-ovei'('d. Tln-re iN:i|^ii a village called 
T,iHi on the nortliern bank of the HliiniA about 
fiftiH'ii miles north of T i d g ii n i1 i, and near the 
vilhigis of D li fi I k li I* d. 


• OailoifA' iuaoription No. 7, VIl, |i.t!35of Mr. ElliuVa 
oitllmiuu. 


f Kfitii'cil by Mr. Kllint in his p'lper on iUndit Isar^- 
tioHt, printed id the JuurMtil Jluj/al Atuif'n' Sufitig vol. IV. 
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Hciwowr Htrnii^ it iniglit appear, from tlio in« 
orriittion Wing a inero deed of imlc — if the interpre- 
tation of taamni kToyaddHainirvakammatmijfaniaf^ 
netfandmifan Vai/ra^aih^dasha gram dattdd^ bo 
coTm-t — it appears that the giuiitcr was more than 


a mere cliiof ; otherwise the mention of his Minis- 
ters, Mid among them a Minister of PbAce Mid War^ 
contd lianlly bo satiafactorily explained.. It is pro- 
bable, however, that the grantee Kannn 8 Aman- 
t a was no iiiore than a petty chief. 


DABDU LEGENDS, PROVERBS AND FABLES.* 

By G. W. LKITNICR, M.A. Pii. D. 

1,— DARDU LEGENDS. 

A — Dxiiomb — YAcii.f 


Dbxonh are of a gigantic size, and have only fins 
ige vrhitk ia m the fmheatl. Tlicy iioed to rule 
over the nioiiiitaina and oppoHO the enltiviition of 
the soil by man. They often dragged people away 
into their rccettHes. Since the adoption of the 
Muhniiiiiiadaii religion, the Demons have reliinpiiMh- 
cd their posscMtions, and only occaKioually trouble 
tho lieliuvers. 

Tliey do not walk b}' day, but confine tliemnelviw 
to promenading at night. A spot is ahowii near 
Astor at a village called Biileti^ where five large 
mounds are pointed out which have somewhat the 
shapo of huge bnaketa. Tlicir existence is explain- 
ed as follows. A ZamindAr at Grukrit, a village 
furthor on, on tho Kaahiiiir road, hail with gr(*at 
troublo sifted his grain for atoriiig, and had 'put it 
into baskets an<l sacks. lie then away. The 
Demons came — live in number — carrying huge 
leather sacks, into which they put the grain. They 
then went to a place which is still pointed out and 
called ** Gu6 GutniiiA Yacheyn gnu hoki," or 
" the place of the demons' loads at the hollow" — 
Gu6 being the Sliina nome for the present village 
of GnikGt Tliere they brought up a huge flat 
stone — ^which is still sliown — and made it into a 
kind of pan (tawa) for the preparation of bread. 
But the morning dawned and ohlig^l them to dis- 
appear ; they converted the sacks and their contents 
into earthen mounds which ha^o tho shape of 
baskots and are still shown. 

1 . — 7%e Wedding of Demona-X 

" A Kliikari was once hantiiig in the hills. IIo 
had taken provisions with him for five days. On 
the sixtli day ho found himself without any fotKl. 
Excited and fatigued hy his fruitlcHS vxiicdilioii, ho 
wandered into tho deepest mountain recesses, care- 
less whitlicr ho went so long os he could find water 
to assuage his thirst, and a few wild berries to allay 
his hunger. Even that search was nnaucccssful 
and, tired and hungry, he endeavoured to compose 
himself to sleep. Even that comfort was denied 
him, and, nearly maddened with his situation, he 
again arose and looked around him. It was the 
firrtor second hour of night, and at a short distanco 


ho descried a largo fire blazing— a most cheerful 
welcome to tho hungry, and now chilled, wanderer. 
Ilo approached it fpiietly, hoping to meet sorao 
other sportsman who might provide him with food. 
Coining near tho fire, he saw a very largo and 
curious assembly of giants, eating, drinking and 
singing. Tn great terror he wanted to inalto his 
way back, when one of the asseiiibly who had a 
squint ill his eye, got up for the purpose of fetching 
wator for tho others. Ho overtook him and asked 
hiin whctlier ho was a “ child of man." Half dead 
with terror, ho scarcely could answer that ho was, 
when the Demon invited him to join them at the 
meeting which was dcscribeil to bo a wcflding 
party. Tlie Shikari replied, “ Yon are a Demon and 
will destroy me:" on which the spirit took an oath 
by the Hun ami the maim, that ho ciTtaiiily would 
not do HO. Ho then hid him under a biisli and went 
buck with the water. He had scarcely ndiinic'd 
when a plant was torn out of the ground and a 
small aperture was made into which the giaiitR 
inaiiagcd to throw all their proiK*rty, and, grnfhially 
making tlutiiisidveM thinner and thinner, theiiisolveB 
vniiislicd into tho ground through it. Our Himrts- 
iniin was then tukiui by tho hand by the friendly 
demon, and, beforo ho knew how, he himself glided 
through tho hole and found hiiiipelf iii a huge apart- 
ment, which was Hpleiididly illnniiiuitod. Ilo was 
placed in a corner whero liu would not lie observed, 
lie received some food and gazed in mute astoiiisii- 
ment on tho iiSHeiuhlcd spirits. At last he saw 
the mother of the bride taking her daughter’s head 
into her lap and weeping bitterly at tho pras|icct 
of her departiins into another household. Unable 
to control her grief, and in compliance with an old 
Shill custom, she began tho singing of the evening 
by launching into tlio following strains 
Song of the Motfier, 

AJfegn Binfm'll mS paiin, ahltk josi, 

(Thy) mother's Bimni ! my litUodirliug ornaments will wear, 
fmiu Bobinr Recke tingm tepg beg Aani, 

[Whilst] here at Buldar BAche the heavens dark will become, 
NAgvri Phnl Cknehe Kani Mtrdni tn, 

The Nogori (of looe) PholChache of Khans, the prince will 
come. 


* Oomimittsd to writing for the lint time In lies from the 
dtatotlon oCDoids. This race has no written charaetor of Its 



I The father^i name was Iflr Khan ; the danAhtei's name 
was lllraiil ; the bridegroom's name was Shndu Malik of Mogjr 
of l*hal CliMlioraoe ; aodtiio place of the wedding was Bsldar 
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MirkAn mdlDM ckdgim kagig, 

Thj Uiikui fathir from, now com will be diitiibeted. 

8M Yabto wtg bo / Skaio UoKk htgom tkhtm. 
Bermi riven* weter be ! SUde Uelik a going wiU make, 
T^UMbon mah cbogi boga, 

Thg, Ifirken, Ikther, now ghee will diitribnte. 

2WNM/a<ibii. — ** Oh BirAui, tliy tnollier'e own ; 
Ifaoa little dgrling wilt wear omamenta, whilst to 
me, who will remain here at Buldar Bbvhe, the 
heavens will appear dark. The prince of Lords 
of Fhal Qiache race is coming from NAgyr and 
Mirkan thy father, now distributes coni [as an act 
of welcome.] 

Bo (as fruitful and pleasant) as the water of 
seven rivers, for Sbi^du Malik [the prince] is deter- 
mined to start, and now thy father Mirkan is 
distributing ght" [as a compliment to the departing 
gnert.] 

The Sliikari began to enjoy the scene, and would 
have liked to have staid, but his squinting friend 
told him now that ho could not bo allowed to 
remain any longer. So ho got up, but before again 
vanishing through the above nieolioiied aperture 
into the human world, ho took a good look at the 
Demons. To his aKlonishiiient he beheld on the 
sliouldcrs of one, a shawl which he had safely left 
at home. Another held his gun ; a third was 
eating out of his own dishes ; some had hia many- 
coloured stockings on, and another disported him- 
self in PijaiiiAH [drawers] which he only ventured 
to put on on great occasions. He also saw many 
of the things that h.<id excited his admiration among 
the property of his neighboura in his native village 
being most fniiiiliarly used by tlio Dcinoiis. He 
scarcely could be gut to move away, but his 
friendly guide took hold of liiin and brought him 
again to the plaoo where he had first met him. On 
taking leave he gave him three loaves of bread. 
As bis village was far oft he coiisimied two of tbe 
loaves oil the road. On reaching his home, ho 
found his father who had been getting rather 
anxious at his proloiigi'd iibscncct. To him ho told 
all that had happened niid showed liiiii the rciiiain- 
iug loaf of wliich the old mail ale half. His 
mother, s good housewife, took the remaining half 
and tlircw it into a large granary, where, as it was 
the season of Blioru (autuiiiu), a siiflieient store of 
flour had been placed for the use of the family 
during the winter. Strange to say, that half lout 
brought luck, for deiiioua mean it RoiiieliiiieH kindly 
to tlie cliildreii of men, and only hurt them when 
they consider themselves offended, llic granary 
remained always full, and the people of the 
village rejoiced wHIi the family fur tliey 
were liked and were good people. It also 
duHild be told tliat as soon as the Sliikari came 
borne ho looked after Ida costly shawl, dislies, and 
clotliea, but he found all in their proper places and 
perfectly aiiinjnred. On enquiring amongst hia 
ueigtiboiirs he also found that they too had not loat 
anything. He was much astonished at all this, till 


an old woman who had a great reputation for 
wisdom, told him tliat this was the custom of 
dcinous, and that they invariably borrowed the 
pro])eriy of mankind for tlicir weddings and as 
invariably restored it. On occasioiis of rejoicings 
amongst them, tliey fdt kindly towards iiiaiikiiid. 
Thus ends one of tlio prettiest tales that 1 have 
ever heard. 

2 . — The Demon's Preeeni of Coale 
tamed into Gold. 

Something similar to what has just been related, 
is said to have happened at Doyur on tbe road from 
Ghilgit to Nagyr. A man of the name of Pbuko 
had a aou, named Laakir, who, one day, going out 
to fetch water, was caught by a Yach wlio tore up 
a plant [rreefr ?] " phurii'* and entered with the 
lad into the fissure which was thereby created. 
He brought him to a large palace, in which a 
number of goblina, male and female, were divert- 
ing theinaelveo. He there saw all the valuables 
of the iidiabitanta of liis village. A wedding was 
being colebratcd and tlie mother sang:-^ 

Gfim bagi, d^y BiiduM KhatAai. 

(Sum bagA dAy, habA 1 buhi 1 
Gi bogA dAy, BudulA KhotAo m. 
GibagAdAy.hubAlknbA! 

MtiU bogA dAy, BudulA KhatAni. 

MoU bogA dAy, huhAI huhA I 
Bid n H w Ac.* Ae. 

TranBlation. 

Com M being diitribnted, daughter of BndnI. 

Cora ii being dietribuked, hunah ! kurnk I {Ckonu,) 
Ghi ii being dietributod, Ae. Ac. {Ckortu,) 

Meat is being distributed, Ac, Ac. {Ckoriu.) 

Wi ne is being diitribnted, AejAc. Ac. Ac. (CAoms.) 

On his departure, the demon gave him a sackful 
of coals, and conducted him, througli the aperture 
made by the tearing up of the reed, towards hia 
village. The moment the demon had left, tho boy 
emptied the sack of the coals and went homo, when 
he told hia father what had happened. In the 
emptied sack they found a small bit of coal 
which, as soon as they touched it, became a gold 
coin, very much to the regret of the boy'a father 
who would have liked his son to have brought homo 
tho whole sackful. 

B. — Barai— 'Peuis or Fairies. 

They are liandsome, in contradistinction to the 
Yachas or demons, and stronger; they have a beauti- 
ful castle on tlic top of the Nanga Parbat or 
Dy annul (so called from being inaccessible.) This 
castle is made of crystal, and the people fancy 
they can oco it. They call it “ Bliel-batto-kut” or 

Castle of GlasH-Ntoiic." 

— IVie Sjwrtsman and tJiS Casde of the 
Fairies. 

Once a Hportsniaii veiitiirril np the Nanga Parbat. 
To bis BiirpriNt! lie found no difliculty, and venturing 
farther and farther, ho at last reached the top. There 
ho saw a beautiful castle made of glass and pushing 
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one of the doon, he entered if, and found hiinadf in 
d most magnificent apartiiiciit. Through it he saw 
an open apace Uiat appean'il to be the garden of the 
caatle, but there won in it only one tree of exceaaive 
height and which waa entirely compoaed of pearla 
and corala. The dclightod aporlHiiinn filled hia 
Back in which he carriod his corn and left the place, 
hoping to enrich hiinaclf by tlicaaloof thepearla. 
Aahe was going out of the door he aaw an 
innumerable crowd of aerpeiits following him. In 
hia agitation ho ahoiildered the anek and attempted 
to run, when a pearl fell out. Tliia a serpent 
at once awallowcd and disappeared. The aporta- 
man, glad to get rid of hia pursuers at any price 
threw pearl after pearl to them, and in every caae it 
had the desired effect. At Inst, only one aorpent 
remained, but for her [a fairy in that shape ?] he 
found no pearl, and, urged on by fe^r, lie liaatericd 
to hia village — ^Taraing, which is at the very foot of 
the Nanga Parbnt. On entering his hotim! ho found 
it in groat agitation ; bread waa being distributed 
to the poor os tlicy do at funerals, for hia family had 
given him up aa lost The aerpont atill followed 
and stopped at the door. In daapair, the man 
threw the corn-sack at her, when lo 1 a pearl glid- 
ed out, which was eagerly swallowed hy the ser- 
pent which iiiiinodiately disappeared. However, 
the man waa nut the aaiiie being as before. He 
waa ill for daya, and in about a fortnight after the 
eveiita narrated, died, — for fairies never forgive a 
man who baa aurpriaed their s<.‘crets. 

2. — TAe Fairy icho Punished Ber 
Human Lover. 

It is not believed in Astnr that fairies ever marry 
human lusiiigs, but in Ghilgit there is a icgeiid to 
that effect. A famous sportsman, Kib& Lori, who 
never returned einpty-han<]ed from any excursion, 
kept company with a fairy to whom he was deeply 
attached. Once in the hot weather, the faiiy told 
him not to go out sliOoting during “the seven daya 
of the Buminer,” — ^tbe “ CMiiicnlars" — ^whieb are called 
Bardd, and are supposed to be the hottest days in 
Dardistaii. “ I am," said she, “obliged to leave you 
for tliat period, and mind 3 'ou do not follow me." 
The Hportsinan promised obedience and the fairy 
vanished, saying th.it ho would certainly die if he 
attempted to follow her. Our love-intoxicated 
Nimrod, however, could not endure her absence. 
Oil the fourth day ho shouldered bis gun and went 
out with the hope of meeting her. Crossing a range 
he name upon a plain, whore he saw an iinmciiso 
gathering of game of all sorts and his lieloved 
fairy milchiiig a “ Kill" [mnrilAor], and collccliiig 
the milk in a silver vessel. Tlie noise which Kiba 
Lori made caused tlie animal to start and to strike 
out with its legs, which upset the silver vessel. Tlie 
fairy looked up, and to her anger beheld tlic dis- 
obedient lover. She went up to him and, after 


reproaching him, stmek him in the face. But die 
had scarcely done so when despair mastered her 
heart, and sin cried ont in the deepest anguish, that 
“ he now must die within four days." “ However," 
she said, “ do shoot one of theso animals, so that 
people may not say that you have relnrncd empty- 
handeil." The imor man nd timed crest-fallen to 
his home, lay down and died on the fourth day. 

C. — DaYALS— W lX.\RD8 AND WiTCIIES. 

The gift of sepond sight, or rather the intercourse 
with fairies, is doiifiiHNl to a few families in which 
it is hereditary. Tlie wizard is made to inhale the 
fumca of a fire which is lit with the wood of 
the cAiYi^ (Panjribi, pcidam) a kind of firewood 
which gives much smoke. Into the lire the milk 
of a white sheep or goat is poured. Tlie wizard 
inhales tlie smoke till he apparently becomes in- 
seiisible. He is then taken on the lap of one of the 
spectators who sings a song which restores him to 
bis senses. In the nioanwliilc, n goat is slaughtered 
and the moment the fortune-teller jumps up, its 
bleeding neck is presented to him, which ho sucks 
as long as a drop remains. The nssimiblcd mnm- 
ciaiiR then strike np a great noise’! and the wizard 
rushes almiit in tlic eirele, wliicli is formed rmirid 
him, and talks niiiiitelligibly. Tin.* fairy tlien ap- 
pears at some distance and sings, %vliicli, however, 
only the wizard bears. 11c then coirminnicatcs her 
sayings in a song to one of the iniisieianH who 
explains its meaning to the people. The wizard is 
called upon to foretell eveiils and lu give ndvieu in 
cases of illness, &c. &c. The people believe that in 
ancient times tiicse Dayals invariubi}' spoke cor- 
rectly, but that now scarcely one saying in a 
hundred turns out to bo true. Wiz:irds do not now 
inako a livelihood by their talent whicli is con- 
sidered its own reward. 

2^. — Historical Lrurnu of tiik OniniN of 
Ghiixiit. 

There are few legends so excpiisite as the one 
which chronicles the origin or rather the rise of 
Ghilgit. Tlic traditions regarding Alexander the 
Great, which. Vigne and others have imagined to 
exist among the people of Dardistiin arc unknown 
to, at any rate, the SliiiiA race, excepting in so far 
as some Munslii accoinpaio’iiigthe Malidrdj&'s troops 
may, perhaps, accidentally have referred to it in 
conversation with a Shin. Any such information 
would have been derived from the Sliikand.iriillina 
of NizAini, and would therefore possusa no original 
value. ITicrc exist no ruins, so fur as I have gone, 
to point to an occupation of Dardistan by the 
soldiers of Alexander. The following legend, how- 
ever, which not only lives in tlio iiicmorics of all 
tlie ^liii pcoplo, wlietber tlicy be Cliiiasis, Astoris, 
Gliiigitis, or Broklipa — [the latter, aa I discovered, 
liviiig actually side by side with llie Bultis in Little 
Tibet], but which also an annual festival comine- 
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morateSi ii DOt devoid of interett either from en 
hliUMricel or e purely literary point of view : — 

“ Once upon a lime there lived a race at Ghilgit 
whole origin ii uncertain. Whether they sprung 
from the soil or had immigrated from a dietant 
region ii doubtful ; eo much is believed that tliey 
were Gayupfi e., apoiitancoua aborigines, un- 
known. Over them ruled a monarch who was a 
descendant of the evil ipiriti, tlie Yach, who 
terrorized over the world. His name was filiiri- 
badat, and ho resided at^a castle in front of which 
was a oourso for the performance of the manly 
game of Polo. Ills tastes were capricious, and in 
every one of his actions his fiendish origin could be 
discerned The natives bore his rule with resigna- 
tion, for what could they effect against a iininarch 
at whose command even magic aids were placed ? 
However, the country was rendered fertile, and 
round the capital bloomed attractive gardens. 

The heavens, or rather the virtuous Peris, at 
last grew tired of his tyranny, for he had crowned 
his iiiiqiiitica by indulging in a propensity for 
cannibalism. Tliis taste had been developed by an 
accident One day liis" cook brought him some 
mutton broth, the like of which lie had never 
tasted. After much inquiry as to tlic nature 
of the food on which the sheep had been 
brought up, it was eventually traced to an old 
woman, its first owner. She stated that her child 
and the sheep were born on the same day, and los- 
ing the former, aho hadcoiisoUxl herself by suckling 
the latter. This was a revelation to the tyrant. 
Ho had discovered the secret of the palatability of 
the broth, and was determined to have a never- 
ending supply of it. So ho onlereil that his kit- 
chen should be regularly provided with diildrcn of 
a tender age, whose flesh, when converted into 
broth, would remind him of the exquisite dish he 
had once so much relished. This cruel order was 
carried out. The people of tlio country were disp 
mayed at such a state of things, and sought slight- 
ly to improve it by sacrificing, in the first place, all 
orphans and children of neighbouring tribes 1 The 
tyrant, bowever, was iiisaiiable, and soon was his 
oruelty felt by many familica at Ghilgit, who were 
c juipelled to give up tlicir children to slaughter. 

Itelicf c.'iiiie aUast At tliA top of the mountain 
Ko, which ii takea a day to aacend, and which over- 
looks the village of Duyur, below Ghilgit, on the 
other side of the river, appeared three figures. Tlicy 
looked like men, but much mure strong sod hsnd- 
lomc. In their anus they carried bows and arrows, 
and turning tlicir eyes in the direction of Doyur, 
they perceived innumerable flocks of sheep and 
cattle grazing on a prairie between that village and 
tlic foot of the mountain. The BtrAngora were 
fairies, and had come [perhaps fruiii Nagyr ?] to 
this region with the view of ridding Ghilgit of the 


monster that mled over it However, this intention 
was confined to the two elder ones. The three 
strangers were brothers, and none of Uiem had been 
bom at the same time. It was 11 k m intention to make 
Azra Sliainshcr, the youngest, lUjft of Ghilgit, and, 
in order to acliieve their purposes, tliey hit upon the 
following plan. On the alnsady noticed prairie, 
which is cAlled Didinge, a sportive calf vras gambol- 
ling towards, and away from, its mol her. It was the 
priiie of its owner, and its brilliant red colour could 
be seen froir. a distance. * Let ua see who is the 
iscst inarksinan,' ezclaiincd the eldest, and saying 
this, iio shot an arrow in the direction of the calf, 
but niisscil his aim. Tlic second brother also tried 
to hit it, but also failed. At last, Asm Shamaher, 
wbo took A deep interest in tlie sport, sliot his arrow, 
wliich pierced the poor aiiininl from side to side and 
killed it. The brothers, whilst dcseisridiiig, congra- 
tulated Azru on his sportsmansliip, and on arriving 
at the spot where the calf was lying, proceeded to 
cut its throat and to take out from its body ths 
iiibifs, namefy, tht kMry* and the liver, 

'* They then roasted thesi deliciiciee, and invited 
Azru to partake of them first-. He respectfully de- 
clined, oil the ground of hia youth, but Dicy urged 
him to do so, * in order,' they said, * to reward you 
for such ail excellent shot.’ Sc.ircely had the meat 
I touched the Ups of Azru wIhmi the brotlicrs got up, 
j and vanishing into air, called out, ' Brother I you 
have touched impure food, which Peris never should 
I eat, and we have made use of your ignorance of this 
law, because we want to make yon a human being* 
who shall rule over Ghilgit ; reinaiii therefore at 
Doyur.* Azru, in deep grief at the separation, cried, 
' Why roiiiiiiii at Doyur, unless it be to grind com ? 
' Then,* said the brothers, * go to Ghilgit.’ * Why,’ 
was tlie reply, * go to Ghilgit, unless it he to work 
in the giirdciis V’ * No, no,’ was the last and con- 
soling rejoinder ; * you will assuredly become the 
king of this country, and deliver it from its mer- 
ciless oppressor.' No more was heard of the de- 
parting fairies, and Azru remained by himself, en- 
deavouring to gather consolation from the great 
mission which had been liestowed on him. A 
villager met him, and, striick by hia appearance, 
offcrcfi him shelter in his house. Next inoniiiig he 
went on the roof of his host's house, anil calling 
out to him to come up, pointed to the Ko mountain, 
on which, he said, ho plainly disrcriicd a wild goat. 
Tlie incredulous villager began to fear he had har- 
boured A luaiiiiic, if no a worse character ; but Azni 
shot off his arrow, and, accompanied by the 
villager (who had assembled some friends for pro- 
tection os he was afraid his young guest might 
bean associato of robbers, and lead him into a trap), 
went in tlie dii-cctioii of the mountain, llierc, to 
bo sure, at the very spot that was pointed out, 
though many miles distant, waa lying the vriJd 


* Eating meat was tbs procsis of " iiiearNaCtba. 
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fOAt^ with Azru'fl arrow tranafizinp ita body. The 
Mtoniahcd peaaaota at once hailed him aa their 
leader, but hu exacted an oath of aacrecy from 
them ; for he had come to deliver them from their 
tyrant, and would keep liia incognito till auch time 
aa Ilia plana for the deatruction of the monater 
ahould be matured. 

“ Ho then took leave of the boapitable people 
of Doyur, and went to Ghilgit. On reaching the 
place, which ia warcely four iiiilea diataut from 
Hoyur, ho anmaed himaclf by prowling about in the 
gardona adjoining the royal residence. There he 
inot one of the female couipanioiia of Shiribadat'a 
daughtor — (goU in Hill Paujdbi, thadr&g in Qhilgtti) 
fetching water for the princess. This lady was 
remarkably handsome and of a sweet disposition. 
Her companion lUshed back and told the young 
lady to look from over the ramparts of the castle at 
a wonderfully handsome young man whom she had 
just met The princoos placed herself in a place 
from which slie could observe any one approaching 
the fort Her maid then returned and induced 
Asm tocomowith her to the Polo ground— the 
Shmaran — in front of the castle ; the princfsa was 
smitten with his beauty and at once fell in love 
with him. She then sent word to the ytung prince 
to come and see her. When he was Emitted into 
her presence, he for a long time denied being .any- 
thing else than a common labourer. At last ho 
confessed to being a fairy's child, and the over- ' 
joyed princess offered him her hand and heart It 1 
uiay be mentioned here that the tyrant Shiribadat 
had a wonderful horse, which could cross a mile at 
every jump, and which its rider had accustomed to 
jump both into, and out of, the fort, over its walls. 

So regular were tlie leaps which that fatuous animal 
could take, that ho in voriably alighted attlie distance 
of a mile from the fort, and at the same place. On 
the very day on which the princess had admitted 
young Asru into the fort. King Shiribadat was out 
hunting, of which he was desperately fond, and to 
which lie used sometimes to devoto a week or two 
at a time. We must now return to Asm,' whom we 
have left conversiiig with the princess. Azru 
remained silent when the lady confeaaed her love. 
Urged to declare his sentiments, he ssid that he 
would not marry her iinlesa she bound herself to 
him by the most stringent oath ; tliia ahe did, and 
ffey heeame in Ms tight of Qod, at if iheg tosrv 
wdded man and wife,^ He then announced tliat 
he had .come to destroy her father, and 
adeed her to kill him hersolf. This alie 
refused ; but as she had sworn to aid him in every 
way die could, ho finally induced her to promise 
that die would ask her father irksrs Aw soul wom, 

' Befuae food,' said Azru, ' for three or four days, 
and your father, who is devotedly fond of you, will 
adc for the reason of your atrange conduct ; then 


say, Father, you often stay away from me for 
several days at a time, and I get distressed lest 
something aboiild happen to you ; do reassure mo 
by letting me know wliere your soul is, and Jet mo 
feel certain that your life is safe.' This the prin- 
cess promised to do, aud when her father return- 
ed refused food for several days. The anxious 
Shiribadat made enquiries, to which die replied by 
making liie already tiauiod request. The tyrant 
was for a few moniciits thrown into mute astuiiidi- 
ment, and finally refused compliance witJi iiur pre- 
posterous demand. The love-sniittcii lady went on 
starving herself, till at last her father, fearful for 
hia daughter's life, told her not to fret herself about 
Him as Aw aotti teaa [of snow yj in thttnoms^ and 
that ho could only perish by fire. The princess 
communicated this iiiforiiialion to her lover. Azru 
went back to Doyur and lliu villages around and 
a loeinblcd his faithful peaaants. Thom ho asked to 
take twigs of the fir-tree or cAi, bind tlioiii together, 
and light them — then to proceed in a body with 
torches to the castle in a circle, keep close lugether, 
and surround it on every aide. lie then went and 
dug out a very deep hole, as deep as a well, in the 
place where Sliiribadat's horse useil to alight, and 
covered it with green boughs. Tins next day ho 
received information that tho torches {talcn in 
Ghilgiti and I6mc in Astori) were ready. Ho at once 
ordered tho villagers gradually to draw near tlie fort 
in the maiiiier which ho had already iiidicatcii. 

** King Shiribadat was then sitting in his castle ; 
near Jiim his treacherous dunghler, who was ho soon 
to lose her parent. All at once he exclaimed, * I 
feel very close ; go out, dearest, and see what has 
happened.' Tlie girl went out and saw torches 
approaching from a distuiice ; but fancying it to 
be Boiiictliiiig connected with the plans of her 
husband, she went back and said it was nothing. 
Tlic torches came nearer and nearer, and the tyrant 
became exceedingly restless. ' Air, air,' he cried, 

' I feel very very ill ; do see, daughter, what is the 
niatu I * The dutiful lady went anil returned with 
the same answer as before. At last tho torch- 
bearers had fairly surruuiidcd the fort, and 
hiribadat, with a pn-simtiiiicijt of impending 
danger, rushed out of tho room, saying * that he felt 
he was dying.' He then ran to the stables and 
mounted his favourite cliargcr, and with one blow 
of tho whip made him jump over the wall of tho 
castle. Faithful to its habit, tlie noUo animal 
alighted at the same place, but alas I only to find 
itself engulfed in a treacherous pit Before the 
king had time to extricate himself, the villagers had 
run up with their tordiea. * Tlirow Uiem upon 
him,’ cried Aznir With one accord all the blazing 
wood was thrown upon Bh&ribadat, who miserably 
perialied. Azru was then most enthusiastically 
proclaimed king, celebrated his nuptials with tho 


.. * ftmons lioiBe, the love-making between Axiu and the PrineeuL tho manner of their •ng 

other incidents connected with the ezpulsioB of the tyrant^ deaerve attention. 
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fair traitor, oar/, at to/t tribute^ exacted the uffvriag 
qf me eheejf, ineteat! of that a hamua ckiM, anntmUii 
frum every me of the witieenP Thin ciiHtoni Iiah 
firovailed down to tlio prcuuiil day, and Hit: jiunplc 
of Sluii, wherever they be, ciilubratu their ilelivery 
from the rule of a motifltcr, iiiitl the iiinii;;iiriitiuii 
of a mure hum AIK! Govuriiiuuiil, in the iiumlli pru- 
oediugthe liegiuniug uf winter — a iiiiintli wliii^h 
they call Dawukiu or Daykin-*-after the full iiiocui 
in over and the new moon liaa aet in. I'w tl.-iy of 
Him national celebration in culled ' no» chUi^ the 
* fcoAt of fii'H.’ The day geiierully follows four or 
five days after Hie meat provision for the winter 
has been laid in to dry. A few daya o£ rejoicing 
precede the special festivity, which takes pliico at 
night. Then all the- vilbiguni go forth, having a 
torch ill their hiiiitls, which, at the Moiiiid of iiiiimC| 
they swing round their heads, and throw in the 
direction of till] Igit, if they are at any distance froin 
thill place ; whilst the people of Uhilgit throw it 
indiffcnuitly nhoul the idaiii in which that town, 
if town i4 may he called, is situated. When the 
Hiruwiiig away of the brands is over, ever}* man 
returns to his lioiihe, when a curious ciiHtuiii is ob- 
served. Ue iiiids the door locked. The wife then 
asks : * Where havt: you been all night V 1 won't 
let you ooiiii. in now.* Then iier hiishaiid cut resits 
her ond says, * / have brought you pro[KTty and 
oliiJdivii, ami happimiss, and anything yoi^desire.' 
TIiiMI after som;: fiirtlier parley, (he door is opein-d’ 
and Hie hiisliaiid walks in. lie is, however, stop- 
pint by a beiiiii which goes across the rcajiii, wiiili^ 
all the females of thefaiiiily riiali into a inner, apart- 
incut to t)io eldest lady^of thi: place. The man 
thou Assuiiii-M Hulkiiicss and refuses to advance, when 
the repiMiiiijg wifel.iiiiirlies into the following soiig: 
MH tale Mhilce wo rajd tofyd. 

Mu iute ehtihltia icd aakpa //rr/iif. 

Mu tute ehnhitee wd tumak ffhw.f 
Mu tute ehabilce tod huiyAr yiau. 

Mu tAtS ehnhilee led it'hajmn htiuu 
Mu tuti ahabiHd ska mu I tlA yiaam 
Mu tAti »hnbile»,tcd yumy Uhino, 

Shahilh ehd muhle yinitm 
Mu tuti ehabilie, ird yiey Idto, 

Shahileeeha wul de yimm, 

U'nmelaivm . — 

rbou hilt modo me glad ! tbon favourite of the I 
Thou hut Kjoioed me, oh bold horseman 1 
1 am ploased with thoo who so well uaest gan and sword I 
Thou hast deligfaftdd mo^ oh thou- who art invested with a 
moatSe (of boom) 1 

Oh giost happiness 1 1 will buy it sll by giving {deuure's 
prioOi 

Ohttami [wmriahiucnttow] a hup of com and a store of 
gbMt 

MigMod will I buy it all by giving pluBure's price 1 

* Possibly this, legend is one of tlie causes the un- 
founded reputation of cannilialitm whirh was given by 
Kadimlris and others to the Hards behm! IMiii, and of 

whioh one Daidu tribe accuaca another, with whieli, even if 
it should reside in a neighbouring trollvyi it may have no = 


Me ha«t tliou made glad O ghi boll I 
Ucjoiciiig, iileusuro'a price giving, 1 will buy.** 

Thi;ii HA) hitsburid relciitM and Blcpa over tho 
partitiiiii hitaiii. Tlioy all nit down, dine toigcther, 
and tliiiH cud Hm festiviticH of the ‘Non.* Th^ 
lit till floiiieatie Hceiio in not observed at Ghilgit ; 
hut it is thijiiglit to bo aii essential element in Hio 
celebratiiiii of tho day by pcutilu whoso aiiceRt<irB 
may have bceu n:tainera of the Ghilgii Ibijd Axru 
Shemsher, iiuil by whom they may have been dia- 
iiiissiMl to their homes with costly presents. 

“ The song itself is, however, well-known at 
(ihilgit. 

** When A/.ru had safely ascended the throne, ho 
ordered the tyrant's place to be levelled to the 
gniitiid. The willing tiiM*ciiits, inaiiiifactiiriiig 
spades of iron, (Xr*i7/i,) llockeil tu Af.vompli.sli a grate- 
ful tusk, and sang wlulst deiiiuliMhiiig liis castle 
Autit teyto Skiei'Ha-M'tftut Je kut'o 
[lam] hard said riliiri uiul Uadat If why hard? 
IhM Siiufi KhtifA kAre 
Deni Siiig'ii Khuto [inj hani ; 

AVi t-kumnri! liillv to ritke phiila thhm 
[WitliJ this iron ^palle Uiy palaeo Icviil I cln 
Chaki ! tutu SarhA Mutika JMnu Sinyi 
IScliidd I thou Shaeliu Malika Deni biiigh's. 
Jilwtb kued uu rkumiin kilUyl' 

Kiiote hard ; [witliJ this iron spiiilu 
To nikr - yti phttlutcin^ ckitko / 

Thy palace very I 'lcvi'I, behold 1 
^ TmuHlatina, 

“ * My nature is of a hard metal,* naid Sliiri and 
Dad'll. ‘ Why hard ? I Ivliolo, the sou of the peii- 
saut Di'iii Niiigli, uin ulinie hardy ; with this iron 
spade I I'li/e to tin: groiiiiil thy kingly hoiibe. Ue- 
hoM now, ulthiiugh thou art of race accursed, of 
Shacho Malika, I, Dcm Singh's sun, inn of a hard 
nil tal ; for wilii this iron spade 1 level thy very 
p'jlai'c ; look out ! look out !' " 

Jhiriug the Naiiro’/ [evidently because it is not 
a national fi stivalj and the *ld, none of tlicso na- 
tional Shill songs me sung. Eggs an* dyed in dif- 
fi-n-iit colours,. ami |K.'ople go uhoiit aiiiiisiiig them-, 
solves hy trying which eggs are hardest, l»y striking 
the end of one AgaiuBt the end of aiiolher. Tlie 
jmssossor of the hanl egg wins the broken one. 
Hie women, however, aiiiiise themselves on those 
days by tying ropes to trees and swinging them- 
selves about on them. 

A?.— -Lkgknds Rblatinq to Anisials. 

1 . — A Bear and a Corpse. 

It is said that bears, as the winter is coining on, 
aro in the habit of tilling their dens with grass, and 
hat they eat a plant eullcd which -Iihh at 

narcotic effect upon them and keeps Ihein in a shite 

iutercourae. 1 rvfor elscwlicra tn the I'liHtoiii of drinking a 
portion of the bluod of an euviiiy, tu wliieh my two Kalira 
confrasi'd. 

Evidently a modem interiKdation. 

Kisowhcce colled ** Siiiribadat** in one name. 
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of torpor during the winter. After three luontlir, 
when the epriiig arrivcR, they awake niicl go about 
for food. Ono of tliusc bcMira once scented a corpse, 
which he disinterred. It happened to bo tliat of a 
woiiuji who had died a few days before. Tlie bear, 
who was in good spirits, brought her to his den, 
whero ho set her upright against a stone, and 
fashioning a spindle with his teeth and paws, gavo 
it to her into ono hand, and placed some wool in 
the other, lie then went on growli iig “ niA-ind-inft'* 
to enooiirngo the woman to spin. Ho also brought 
her some nuts and other jirovisioiis to eat. Of 
course, his efforts were useless, and when she. after 
a few days, gave si£,na of decomposition ho ato her 
■ip ill despair. This is a story based on the playful 
habits of the bear. 

2 . — A Bear ifarries a Girl 

Another curious story is related of a bear. Two 
women, a mother and her IHtlo daughter, were one 
night watching their flehl of Indian coni (makkaif^) 
against the inroads of these animals. Tlic mother 
had to go to her house to prepare the food, and or- 
dered her daughter to light a fire outside. Whilst 
alio was doing this, a bear came and took her away. 
Ho carried her into his den, lad daily brought her 
to oat and to drink. He rolled a big stone in front 
of the den, whenever he went away on his tours* 
which the girl was not strong enough to remove. 
When she became old enough to be able to do tliia 
he used daily to lick her feet, by which they lie- 
came swollen and eventual I 3 ’ dwindled down to 
more misshapen stumps. The girl who had be- 
come of age, had to endure the caresaes of her guar- 
dian by whom ahe evoiituaily became enceinte. 
She died in child-birth, ami the poor bear, after vain 
efforts to restore her to life, roamed disconsolately 
about tlio fields. 

3. — Orif^in of Ueare. 

It is said that bears were originally the offspring 
of a man who was driven into inadiicss by his in- 
ability to pay his debts, and who look to the hills 
ill order to avoid his creditors.^ 

4. — The Bear and the one-eyed hfan* 

Tlie following story was related by a man of the 
name of Ghalib Sliali, residing at a villoge near 
Astor, called Parishiiig. ■ lie was ono night look- 
ing out whether any bear had come into liis tromha 
(field)t He saw tliat a bear was there, and that he, 


with his foropaws, alternately took a pawful of 
/roin&ff, blew the chaff away, and ate it hastily. Tlie 
man was ouo-cyed (sAio blind ; (my Ghilgiti used 
Kyor which lie saitl was a Persian word, but which 
is evidently Turkish) and ran to bis hut to get his 
gun. He came out ami pointed it at the bear. Tlie 
finiinnl, who saw this, ran round the blind side of 
the mini's face, snatched the gnn out of his hand 
and threw it awa^'. Tlio bear and tlio man tlioii 
wrestled for a time, but afterwards both gave up 
the Hii ngglo and retired. Thu man, uftor ho had 
recovered liiiiisclf, went to look for the gun, the 
stcR'k of which be found broken. Tlio iiiatcli-string 
b}' whicli the stock had been tied to tlie barrel lioil 
gone on hurtling nil night and had been tlio cause 
of the gnn being destroyed. Tlie son of that man 
still lives at the village, and tells this stoiy which 
the people affect to believe. 

b>^Wedding Festival among Bears. 

I A Mulln of the name of Lai Muhammad, said 
I that when he was taken a prisoner into Chihbi,:|; ho 
and his escort passed ono day tliroiigli one of the 
dreariest portions of the mountains of that inhospit- 
able region. There they heard a noise, and quietly 
approai‘liing to ascertain its cause, they saw a com- 
pany of bears tearing up the grass and milking 
ImndleH of it which they hngged. Ollier bears agiiin 
wrapiHtd their heads in grass, and soiiio stocKl on 
their liind-paws, holding a stick in their forepawK, 
and dancing to the sound of the bowls of the othnrs. 
llicy then ranged themselves in rows, at each end 
of wJjich WAR A yuiing bear ; on one side a male, on 
j the other a fiunnle. These were siippoRCMl to eele- 
I brate their marriage on the ficcasion in ([iioHtion. 
j My informant swore to the story, and iiiy Gl ilgiti 
; corroborated the truth of the first portion of the 
I account, which be said described a practice believed 
I to be couiinon to bears. 

6 . — The Flying Parctipine. 

There is a curious supcrstiliun with regard to an 
animal called Margin which appears to be iiiont 
like a ]M>rcupiiie than anything else. It is covered 
with bristles, its back is of a riMl-browiilHli, and Its 
belly of A yellowish colour. This aniiiinl is sup- 
posed to be very daiigeroiis, and to contain poison 
in its bristles. At the approach of any iiian or aiii- 
tnal, it is said to gather itself up for a terrific jiinqi 
into tlic air, from which it dcscciids, on to tlie head 
of the intended victim. It is said to be generally 


* The wnipuloumcH of the Gipsies in discharging such 
obligationB, when contracted with a member of the lame 
race, used to be notorious. 

t Trombir— to be made eatable must be gronnd into (lout 
then boiled in water ami placed in the ** chamdl” [in Astorif 
or "pondsir* (UbilgitiJ a receptacle under the heartli, and 
haa to be kept in this place for ono night, after which it ia fit 
for nae afUir being roaated or put on a iawa [pan] like a 
CAwdli [a thin cake of unleavened bread] harvo or cAAft 
Asriio— aour bardo [mdro Aa/vio-Hiwect bardo.] 

J Almost every third maul met bed, at some time or 
dnigged off either to 

Gbitral, Badakhshaii, or Bukhdn. The lurveilUiifle^ how- 


ever, which is exercised over prisoncra, aa they are being 
moved by goat-paths over inountaiiis, cannot ho a very 
effective one and, therefore, many of them cHcape. Home of 
the Kashmir MaliarAjA'a who Hipanis invaded Danliabin, had 
been captured and liad escaiicd. They narrated many 
atorics of the ferocity of these moiintaincen : e. y., that 
they used their captives as fireworks, dc., in. finicr to 
enliven public gatherings. ICvciiif this be true,' tliere can 
be no doubt that the aepoya retaliated in the flon'viit man- 
ner whenever they had ' an opportonky, and tlie onlv 
acta of barbarism that eame under my observation, during 
the war with the tribes in IhCti; were committed by the 
invaders. 
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About Haifa yani long and a span broad. Our 
fiioiid Lai Miiliamiiiad, a saintly Akhunzado, but 
a rogular kriiiichanson, affirmed that he once met 
with a curious incident with regard to that animal, 
lie was out shooting one day, when ho saw a stiyi^, 
which Hociiicd to look intently in one direction, lie 
fired off his giiii, wliich, however, did not divert the 
attention of the stag. At last ho found out what 
it was tliat the stag was looking at. It turned out 
to bo A huge TIargin which had swallowed a large 
Markkor with the exception of his horns ! There 
was tlie porcupine, out of whose mouth protruded the 
head and honis of the Markhar!! My Ghilgiti, 
oil the contrary, said that tho liargin was a great 
Hiiako “ like a big fish called Nang." Pcrhnps, JIar- 
gin means a monster or dragon, and is applied to 
different aiiiiiials in the two countries uf Ghilgit 
and Aster. 

7,— A FiglU between Wohee and a Bear who 
wanted to dig their Grave. 

A curious animal something like a wolf is also 
tiescribed. The species is called Am. These nniinals 
are like dogs ; tlieir snouts arc of a red colour, and 
are very long ; they hunt in herds of ten or twenty, 
and track game which they bringdown, — one herd or 
one Kd, os the cose may be, relieving the other at 
certain stages. A Shikari once reported that ho 
saw A large number of them asleep. They were all 
ranged in a single long line. A boar approached, 
and by tho aid of a long branch mcasiirc-d the line. 
He then went to suirio distance, ami iricnHiiring the 
ground, dug it out to tho extent of the line in length, 
lie then wont back to incasiire the brradtli of tlie 
sleeping troop, when his branch touched one of tho 
animals, which at once jiiiiiped up and roused the 
others. They all then pursued him and brought 
him down. Some of them harassed him in front, 
whilst one of them went behind him and sneked his 
stoiaach clean out ah ano. This aeems to be a 
favourite inethod of these animals in destroying 
game. They do not attack men, hue hring dtiwii 
horses, sliecp, and game. 

II— BUJONI— RIDDLES, PROVERBS 

AND FABLES. 

A . — Kiddles. 

1. The Navel.— 2*«AifcdiY//rt uskkureg The 

porpeiidicuhir niountoiii’s sparrow's iicst — the body's 
sparrow's bole." 

2. A Slick.— A/fy eazik hegn, Htireo peregn, Inh 
ddrre pato biga .^ — “ Now listen ! My sister w'alks 
in the day-time and at night stniids beldiid tho 
door;*' as aazik also means a stick, ordinarily 
called kvmaU in Astori, the riddle iiicans : * I have 
a stick whioli assists me in walking by day and 
which I put beliiiid the door at night.’ 

* Word 9 inviting attention, such a« " listen," " explain," 
Aci, 4(6., an geneiaily put at the end of riddles. 


8. TheGhilgitiasay ''may Adkfstrspiiy;(/a6AfSa" 
■^'my brother has three feet ; explain now,' Tliis 
means a man's two legs and a stick. 

4. A Radish . — Aziori mi6 d&do dimm ddira-hk; 
ddgn sarpa-lok, buja. My grandfather’s body [is] 
in nade% his beard [is in] this world; [now] 
explain I 

This riddle ia explained by ' a radish,' whose body 
is in the earth and whoso sprouts, compared to a 
beard, are above the ground. Remarkable aliovc 
all, however, is that the unknown future state, re- 
ferred to in this riddle, should be called, whether 
blessed or cursed, “ Dawalok" [tho place of guds] 
by these uominal Miihainiiuidniis. Tills world is 
called “ Sarpalok,”— the world of serpents. “ S:irpe" 
is also the name for man ; hk is " place," hut the 
name by itself is not at present understood liy the 
Shins. 

6. A Hooka. — G.Mep Dadi aihiHhkJi agdr^ lupenu. 
— ^ My father's mother on her hood fire is burning.' 
Tlie top of the hooka is the dadCs or grand-netherV 
head. 

fi. A Sword . — Tetang gol^jo r&i nikal—^ Darii- 
nusa from the house, tlic female demon £$ corning 
out,’ i.e. : " out of tho dark Hhcalh the lieautiful, 
blit ditsirnctive, steel isHiies." It is remarkable that- 
the female Yach should bt* called Mi. 

7. Red Pepper. — Lola bnkuro 'M chd Id hd — 
buja 1 * 111 the red sheep's pen white young ones 
arc many — attend !' This refers to thc^ redpepper 
husk in which there are many white scods.. 

B . — Proverbs. 

0. Dotage. — ^To an old man people say , — TA 
jam moto zhiidung : — ^thoii and old brains delivered. 

You are old and have got rid of your senses." 
Old women are very niiich ilreaded and are accused 
of creating mischief wherever they go. 

9. Dntiea to the aged — (G/i.f) Jumani kencrv 
digaeitH^ jarreh bechuMiu . — In youth's time I gave, 
ill old ago 1 demand. “ When young I gave away, 
snow that I am old you should support iiie." 

10. A burnt child, &c . — Ek dam agam dado 
diiguni shang the / — Once in lire you have been 
burnt, a second time take care ! 

11. Evil Communications, Ac . — Ek kkach Uichek 
hih budo donnta s/ir.— One bad sliecp if there be, 
to the whole flock is an insult.—" One rotten slieep 
spoils tho whole flock." 

12. Ek khacho manvjo budote sha ; — * one bad 
man is to all an insult.' 

1. ^. Advice to keep good company.— 

A miahto manujn-^kachi higto^ to misAto sicAe. 

Kach 9 mauJo~~kaeAi begto, to kacAo siche 

When you [who are bad ?] sit near a good man 
you learn good things ; When you sit beside a bad 
man you learn bad things. This proverb is not very 
intelligible, if literally translated. 

t The abbreviation “ G." and “ A." stand respectively for 
"in the GLil^ti dialect" and " in the Astori dialect.” 
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14. Uimiui coii clii iu pratiohi, &c. — TitM mdU 
rawaey thighuh to hun, nuu tutu ram: to ko 
hanu.-—'^ Tull mo— my f riuiid is Buck and sack a 
one, I will toll you who you arc.*' 

ISi, DiHappoiiilinunt. — Sh/ihari- hfra gi thing 
tk&m ehini Ug chint teganu.^'* llo went 

to HCC|uiro korns and got kia cara cut uif." 

IG. llow to treat enemy Ditfe^ pueh kdh — 
** give tko daughter and eat the aoti," is a Gliilgit 
proverb witli regard to kow one ought to treat an 
ciioiny The recomineiidaiioii given is **ninrry 
your daughter to your foe and then k>ll him,'* 
by which you get a male's liead whioh is mure 
valuable tliau that of a fouiiila The Daith have 
■ometimas acted on this iiiaxiin In erder to lull the 
suspicions of their Kouhniir eiieinicH.^ 

C. — Faules. 

17. Tko woman iiiul the hen.— eh^kegm kokoi 
th anUi ; tent toni thul (han6] tMi ; seeheg- 
04 kohoiio zanma Ido wii ; tulo tin thg the ; te tkmu 
Idhg hiU ; kokoi dir jtdg mng. — A- wuiiian had a 
kcii ; it used to lay one gulden egg ; the woinnn 
thought that if site gave it much food it would lay 
two eggs ; but slio lost even (he one, for the hen 
died, its stoinack burritiiig. 

Moral. — Aniarg nuiiii ani html. LAo aram (ha 
apejo lung kilo. To gain much the little is lost. 

18. ThcS|)arrowand the Moiiiitiiiii. — “ Shunutur-ae 
Make — aatipijja thm the mbr go. A 8]mrrow how 
tried to kick tlie iiioimtaiii hiiiuK'lf toppled over.'* 

19. The bat siippurtiiig the firiiiuiiieiit. — ^The bat 
is ill the habit of sleeping on its back. It is be- 
lieved to be very proud. It is Hiipposed to say us 
it lies down and stretches its legs towanls heaven., 
— Tills 1 do so that when the heavens fall down I 
may bo able to support them." 

iillto rate auto to prg * hinite angai- 

A bat at night sleeping Hs logs upwards hcaven- 
leuri theun ; angdi wAii to jug gi 

word duos ; tlio heavens when fulling with my feet 
aanarem Iheum. 
iipliold 1 will. 

20. “Never walk behind n horse or before a 
king"— as you will get kicked in i-itlier case. 
Aajihepatoni na ho ; njo aiuchani iir hu. 

Horse behind not walk ; raja in fruiit nut walk. 


21. Union is StrcngtlL — “ A kettlo cannot bal- 
ance itself on one stone ; on three, however, it does. 

puck I ik gutur-ga dih ni gvHgeiu ; tre f 
Oil son ! one stoiio on a kettlo not stops ; tlireu 
gutureg a dek qarrgn. 
stones on a kettle stop. 

Tiio Giiilgitis instead of ya — “ upon," say ja. 
Gutur ii^ I believe, used for a kIoiic [ordinarily 

hU] only in the above proverb 

22. Tlis Frog iu a Dilemma.—*' If 1 speak, the 
water will rush into my iiioiith, and if 1 keep 
silent 1 will die bursting with rage." 

This wusKnid by a frog whow'asiii the water and 
angiy at Biiiiiethiijg that occurriMl. If he croaked, 
he would bt; drowned by tlio water ruHliing down his 
throat, and if he did not croak he would burst witii 
Buppresseil rage. This saying is often referred to 
l|y women when they are angry witli their liiis- 
baiulH, who limy, ]H‘rliiipM, lieat them, if they say 
anything. A frog is culled lutmok. 

Toa them — to dze—jga f wag Uge ; ne thena 
Voice I do— nf mouili iu water will couio ; not do, 
to pg moot 
ilion bursting I will die. 

23. The Fox and the universe. — Wlien a man 
threateiiK a lot of people witli iinpossiblo menacos, 
the reply often is — “ Don't net like the foaTLogn 
who was carried away by tjiu water." A fox one 
day fell into a river : ns he was swept past the 
slion; he cried out, “ Thu water w carrying off tho 
uiiiversc.'* Tlie people on tho bniiks of the river 
sail], “ We can only see a fox whom the river is 
drifting tiown." 

24. llie fox and the pomegrnnnte.— 

Logn tJanu ne vchattf aomm 

Tlie fox, the poinograiiatc not reacbcil on account 
ckamui thu tsnurkn hanu. 
sour spitting it is sour. 

“ The fox wanted to eat pomegraiiates ; as he 
could not reach them, he w'ent to a distance, and 
biting his lipn [ns chnmm wos explained by an 
Aston, nitlioiigli Giiilgitis cull it rhajtpi] spat on 
the groiind, s.iyiiig, tliey are too sour." 1 venture 
to consiiler tlio conduct of tin's fox ruora ciimiing 
than the one of “ sour grapes" iiieniory. His biting 
his lips anil, in roiisei|uenee, spitting on the ground, 
woiilil make bis disappointed face really look as if 
he li.-id tasted soiiietliiug sour. 
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Kvva Stonk MoxeuEHTS in all Countries; tlicirAj^ 
and Uses. By James Fcrgiwmni. li. C. 1^., F. It. .s., 
V.P.R.A. 8., F. It. 1.11. A., Jr., witli 234 illustmtioim, 
660 pp. 8vo. London : John Murray, 1872. 

Fon iiioro tliaii a rpinrtcr of a ceiitiify Mr. 
Perguason has beem an iinlefnligabln worker in the 


. * Not very many years axo, the AllMiiiian robbers in at- 
tacking shephenli luiod tn consider tiiftmuflvei victorious i^ 
thmy hod nibbed more sheep thin they had loNt n 
f " Tid"— three" is ]iruiiouuced like " cIm?.*' 


bistiiry of the. nrehitcetnrc of all agi*R and countriea, 
mid so Ihoroiiglily hiis he iiindn this branch of in- 
vesligntion his own, anil so well has he unravelled 
the priniMpIcH of its developinent, that alinoat single- 
limided he may be said to have foiiiidcil the science 
of Comparative Areliitccturo. Indian Architecture, 

} Ac— (f;Af7i/;/f) mouth; oru— in the mooth; di^u— 
BgniiiHt the iiKiuth. 

I Axo— (.4Wff/-/) mouth ; dxeru— in the mouth ; osriu— 
ogaiiut the mouth. 
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as a study, owes almost everything to him, and 
since the publication of his ** llluHtrutioris of the 
Book •Cut Tciiiplca of Indiii" in 1845, to tliu preaitnt 
day, his interest in it and his seal fur its tlioruiigh 
investigation Inis steadily increased. But few of 
the many contrilnitioiiB he has made to the canso 
of his favourite sciniicu promise to bo inoixi im- 
portant in their ulliinalo issuos than the Hurvico he 
has just rciidcrod by the publication of his “ Bode 
Stone Munuinciits." 

The age of the Moiinnicnts treated of has long 
been a mystery, and of lute the tendency has been 
to rolcgiitethein almost without excciitioii to ** pre- 
historic" tiines. Mr. Fergusson, however is justly 
dissatisiied with all the theories on this [loiiit 
broached during the last two centuries. Stnkeley, 
as ho remarks, '*cut tlio vessel adrift from the 
moorings of coininun sense, and she has si nee Ijccii 
a derelict tosse I about by the winds and waves of 
every passing faiiey, till recently, when an attempt 
h.is been maile to tow the wreck into the iiiiNty 
haven of prehisliiric aniitpiity. If ever she reaches 
that nebulous region, she may os well be brukeii 
up in despair, us she can bo of no further use fur 
human purposes." Further, as ho reiiiarks else- 
where, some of these remains cannot belong to 
prohistoric, while tho others belong bo the historic 
period ; — " all belong to tho one epoch or to tho 
other. Either it is that Stonehenge and Avebury 
and all such are the temples of a race so unciciit as 
to bo beyond the ken of mortal iiiuii, or they are 
tho Bcpulchral luoiiuiiieiits of a people who lived so 
noarly within the limits of true historic limes, that 
their story can easily be recovered." And if the 
author has proved any point, it is that iiioNt of tho 
European remains «if this class have been erected 
aiiico the Christ ian era, ami must of those in Eng- 
land, at least, lietweeii the lifth and tenth oeiitiirieM. 
Stunelicuge, fur example, belongs to the period of 
tho struggle between tho Saxons and the Britons 
uiidor Aiiil>rusiiis, and most probably to the years 
to 47U A. li. I'lio argument he advances is 
booked by the results of extuiisivo reatliiig, and from 
tlio cumulative character of the cvideiieu becomes 
very powerful. And it perhaps deserves all the inure 
attention because the results are nut thoso of 
predilection When 1 first took up the hubject," 
•ays Mr. Fergussoii in his preface, " I hoped tiiat 
tlie rude atono iiiuriuiiieiits woiihl prove to be old, 
—40 old, indeed as to form tho ' iiicuiiabula’ of 
othor styles, and that wo might thus, by a siniplo 
process, arrivo at the genesis of styles. Bit by bit 
that theory has crumbled to pieces as my kiiuwlodgo 
inoreasod, and most reluctantly have I been forced 
to adopt tlio more prosaic conclusions of the prosont 
volume. If, however, this ropresouts the truth, 
that must be allowed to bo an ample compensation 
for the loss of any poetry whioh has hitherto hung 
round the mystery of tl&o Kudo Stoiio Mouunicuta." 
Begarding these monumouts— whether Tumuli, 
Drdmena or Groinlochs, Circlei, Avenues, or Men- 


hini,~Mr. Fergusson sctshimsolf to prove— 1st, that 
they “ arc generally sepulchral, or conncctcil di- 
rectly, or indirectly, with tho rites of the dead ; 
2nd, that they ore not teiiiplcs in any usual or ap- 
propriate sense of tho term ; and lastly, — that they 
were gciierally erected by partially civilized races 
after they had [in the west] come in coiitaci with 
the Uoiiians, and most of them may be considered 
as belonging to the lint ten centuries of the 
Christian Era.”. 

It is not to be expected that all that the author 
advances will stniid the test of a rigid c:ritieiHiii, or 
ho confirmed by future discoveries, but this book has 
the great merit of, for the first time, prcHoiiting a 
diKliiict and positive view of the age or use of theso 
megulitliic remains, ami if suggifitions on many 
minor points have been offered, which it might bo 
difliiMilt to cstahlish by proof, he avows he lias put 
them forth—'* because it often happens that such siig- 
gcstioiis turn the aitontiun of others to points which 
woiilil otherwise bo ovcrlookcrf, and may lead to 
dlHeoverics of groat iiiiportanco ; while if disproved, 
they are only so inueli rubliish swept out of the path 
of truth, anil their iletoction can do no liann to any 
one but their iiiithur." We need scarcely add that 
a writer who bus adtled so much to uur knowledge 
can atTord to be eonx^cted if it should turn out that 
oil some niiiior point he has not divined the truth. 

Wo cannot attiunpt to follow the author over the 
wiiulo of the British Isles, Scniidiniiviu and Nortli 
(irrinany, Franco— so rich in those reiimitis, Smithern 
Europe, Xorthcrii Africa, tho Mediterranean Islands, 
and Western Asia, in all of which regions such 
iiioiiiiiniMifs are found ; but wo must pause at India 
to make a few brief extracts. 

" The niiinber of rude-stone inoiiiinicnts in India,” 
Rays Mr. Fergusson, ” is probably as gn?at or even 
greater than that of thoso to be found in Europe, 
anil they arc so siiuilar that, oven if they slioald 
nut turn out to be iihsitieal, they form a most im- 
portant brunch of tliis ciicpiiry. Even irrcsjiective, 
however, of these, the study of the history of 
architecture in India is calculated to throw so 
much light on the problcma connected with tlio 
study of nivgalithic iiioniiineiits in the West that, 
for that cause alone, it deserves much more attention 
than it has hitherto received.” 

The first tribo notioed as erecting rudo-atone 
monuments are the Khassias, in whoso country they 
* exist in greater numbers than perhaps in any, 
other portion of tho globo of tho samo extent All 
travellers who have visited tho country have been 
siruck with the fact and with the curious similarity 

of their forms to those existing in Europe.” 

** Tlio natives make no mystery about them, and many 
were erected within tho last few years, or are being 
erected now, and they are identical in fonn with 
thoso which are grey with years, and must have 
been sot up in tho long forgotten past” The top of 
one dolinen “ incosur^ 30 foot 4 inches by 10 feet 
in breadth, and Imd an average thicknese of 1 foot^'* 
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— thii great stone weighed 23 tone 18 ewt, and 
another ie described as still larger, probably weigh- 
ing about 40 tons, and others are of nearly the same 
dimensions. These “ are frequently raised some 
height from the ground, and supported on insssiye 
monoliths or pillars. 

“ While this is so, wo need not wonder at the 
manes employed in the erection of Stonehenge or 
Avebnry, or any of our European inonuinonts. Phy- 
sically the Khassias are a very inferior race to what 
we oan conceive our forefathers over to have been. 
Their stage of civilisation is barely removed from 
that of more savages, and their knowledge of the 
mechanical arts is of the most primitive descrip- 
tion. Add to all this that their country is moun- 
tainous and rugged in the highest degree. Yet with 
all these disadvantages tliey move these great 
stones, and erect them with perfect facility, while 
wo are lost in wonder, bocuusu our forefathers did 
something nearly equal lu it some fourteen centuries 
ago." 

In Western India ** there are some groups of rude- 
stone monumonts similar to those found in the 
Kliassia hills, and apparently erected fur similar 
purposes. They are, however, much less perfectly 
known, and are deaeribed, or at least drawn, by only 
one traveller.^ The most conspicuous of these Is 
one near Belgdm. It consists of two rows of thir- 
teen stones each, and one in front of tliviii of three 
stones — the niiinbcrs being always uneven, as in 
Bengal — and on the oppu-site side four of those 
small altars, or tables, which always accompany 
these groups of stones on the Khossia hills. These, 
however, are very iniicli snialler, the central stone 
being only about 4 feet high, and falling off to 
about a foot in height at the end of each row.'’ 

When we turn to the sepulchral arrangements of 
the aboriginal tribes of India, the analogies to those 
of western Europe are so striking that it is hard 
to believe they are accidental, though equally hard 
to understand how and when the intercourse could 
have taken place which led to their similarity." 
The examples adduced by the author are certainly 
very remarkable. 

As the writer remarks — “ nothing would tend 
more to convey clear ideas on the subject of Indian 
dolmens than a map of their distribution, wore it 
possible to construct one . . . The following sketch, 
however, is perhaps not very far from the truth 
regarding them. They do not exist in the valley 
of the Ganges, or of any of its tributaries, nor in 
the valleys of the NarinadA or TApt, not, in fact, in 
that part of India which is generally described as 
north of the Vindhya range of hills. They exist, 
though somewhat sparsely, over the whole of the 
country drained by the Godavori and its afBuonts. 
They are very common, perhaps more frequent than 
in any other part of India, in the valleys of the 

* Golonsl Forbes LosUsl * Early Raoei of Bcotlaod,' voL 

lLplslTiii,liX(lx. Thoylmve uio boon doseribsd by Dr. 
Stevenson,* jTIL A. B.' vol. V.pp. IN ol M|f. It would be 


Krishna and its tributaries. They are also found 
on both sides of the GhAts, through Koimbator, all 
the way down to Gape Comorin ; and they arc also 
found in groups all over the Madras presidency, but 
especially in the neighbourhood of Conjivoram." 

To help towards clearing up the question as to 
the race of the Indian dolmen builders, as well as 
to throw light on other points connocted with the 
history of Indian architecture in all its stages, we 
need to know more th in wo do of the HaidarAbAd 
territory. As Mr. Fergusson states, — In so far 
as the history or ethnography of the central pla- 
teau of India is concerned, or its arts or architec- 
ture, tno Nizam’s dominions are absolutely a Urra 
incognita. No one has visited the country who 
had any knowledge of these subjects, and the 
Indian Government has done nothing to enquire, or 
to atiniulato enquiry, into these questions in that 
country. Yet, if I am not very much mistaken, 
the solution of half the difficulties, ethnological or 
archroological, tliat are now perplexing us, lies on 
the surface of that region, for any one who will 
take the trouble to read them. Till this is done, 
wo must, it is feared, be content with the vaguest 
generalitioB.** 

Leaving these extracts, to speak for themselves, 
wo cominond this beautiful and most instructive 
vobiiiio to all who have any reiil taste for the 
sciontilic study of antiitiiitics, in the hope tliat it 
will give a fresh and powerful stiiniiliis to ruHiMirch 
in a field almost new in India and o£ luicoininuii 
interest. 

I Ruixa or tiir Nalaxda Moxastkribs. at Bar;rAoii, Sub- 
diviHioa Bihar, Zilla Patos. By A. M. Bruadley, Esq., 
Assistant Ma);istmte and Collector, Patna. 24 pp. Mvo. 
Calcutta, 1872: 

Mr. Brondloy is an ciithiisiastio and energetic 
arcliSDologist, and is, by good fortiiiio, located in the 
distrii^t which, beyond all others, is the ricln^st in 
India in historic associations and ancient Buddhist 
remains. His contributions to lair p.iges testify to 
his ciirnestiiesit and ability, and this little brochure 
illustrated with two plans— of an excavated temple 
at BargAoii, and of a sketch plan of the ruins there, 
withtwolithogruphs of inscriptions -is further proof 
of the extent and thoroughness of bis rcfutarches. 
Prii ted uiirortiinatelyatadistaiicofrom its author, it 
is disiigured by many typographical errors. The 
account of the excavations uiidertikcii * by Mr. 
Broadley occupies little more than 10 pages, and is 
followed by the description of fully seventy Hindu 
and Buddhist sculptures found in the ruins; 
tlicn follows an inscription on a door, in his remarks 
on which we fear Mr. Broadley has been misled as 
to a date, which his translator seems to fancy is 
concealed in the words c^m-rAyAa-c/sara, and which 

axtremely intensting in an ethnographic point of view, if 
some further information could be obtained regarding these 
stone rows. 
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he makes 913 of the Samvnt of Vikramkditya. Tlie 
date ia probably either, the lat or lltli of the reign 
of Shrlmat MahipAla Deva of Bengal. Wo ho|iQ 
tlieexamplcB of Mr. Droadley and tlie late Mr. 


Boswell of the Mailrns Civil Service will be followed 
by iiiimy othcnii each in his own province adding 
soiiithing to our knowledge of the aiitii|uities of 
the country. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE SEA OF MEWAR. 

It la not often that a white face in seen on theAiradat 
Debar, albeit that marble structure iiofiiwtijies no Rqual, 
as historians say. The main road througli Hewar 
leads not past DeW, hence the limited number 
who see those fine piaaxas in which the bn^eics revel, 
or those placid bays in which sport fish of no 
great flavour but of enormous sixp, and alligalors 
said to be possessed of an unijounded stomach. 

Travellers wishing to visit the Debar Lake must 
lea^’tt the Ahmadaiiad and Udepnr road at Prsiiriil, 
a small pal, or village, some twenty miles from 
Khfiderada. From Pmifid to Deliar the way is rough, 
Imt on every hand beautiful jungle ami beautiful hirds 
fascinate the eye of the artist ami the sportsman. A 
long and narrow n/iI, nr pass, winds round the foot 
(if the great hill at Pnimid, one of the stntions of the 
Trigonometrical Survey of India. Tlien tlieroad opens 
not to the plain of Cbapan, the South-West Province 
of Mewar. Cliaond, the principal village, is renchnd 
at about an hour and a half from PrasfiiL Chaond is 
lierhaps hardly worthy of being remembered, except 
for the circumstance that it at one time afforded re- 
fuge to the great Pratiip, the patriot lUluA of Udepiir. 
At Ohaoml he lived, after having bi?pn driven fmm 
the hill fort of Koinalraer, liy tlie tniarliery of the 
Thakur of Mount Ahii. At Chaond, Pratip cut in 
pieces the army of Khan Ke'rid, the triiHtod gimeral 
of Akbar. rolling back the tide of hivasiiin towanis 
the plains, and proving to the gre.at Emperor of Dihll 
that some valour yet remained in the hills of the 
Rajput. The mins of an old palace and fort rise 
from a ridge a short distance from the rillsige, and 
hiTQ and them stands a fine chnhutra, or temple, to 
shew Chat a large impiiiation once occupied the place. 

Ten or twelve miles from Chaond, tow.ards the north- 
west, is the Debar Lake. A few ruined houses, 
palaces^ and bsmples beyond the village of Jharol 
are first noticeable, and then the fine pitlace overlook- 
ing Debar itself rivets the eye. The whole of tlie 
northern side of the plain is bounded by an immense 
riK*ky natural wall ; towards the east end alone can 
you descry a break. Across this, a massive barrier of 
atone has been thrown to keep the waters of the Lake 
within the bounds prescribed for them by the machi- 
nations of man and nature combined. A great pool 
always existed towards the North : its walisrs escaiicd 
by alaigeand noble stream through the “fault** in 
the range, .losingh, the ruler of Mewar, almiit the 
>i!iir 1081, when all his resources wiire taxed to 
the iiliiiiHf, and wliile Aiiraiigxob pressed him hard, 
still found nii'aiH of exiNiutiiig this splendid work. 
The naiin* “ Jayn-Samudni,'* or “ 8i*n of Victory,** 
which he g:ivo to the former pool of Debar, served 
a double purpose : It served alike to celebrate the 
triumph over tlie forces of nature, and to immortaliae 


the designer. The enormous proportions of the grand 
wall strike the observer with wonder aii-l luliniration. 
The outer omluinkment, fi.’SO iicoes in length, and some 
sixty or seventy ftiet in height, rises abruptly from the 
plain. A road cut on the left side of the hill leads to 
the top. Massive stones, one piled above the other, 
form the wall ; yet time has not been idle. 

It is a long pull to the top of the inner band. But, 
once you are there, a view opens out befiira you which 
well rewards your toil. You st.and upon a m:ignificent 
rampart : below you, steps stretch away to the water's 
edge : right and left, are rugged hills, crowned with 
ruined forts and palaces ; and far away before you. 
stretches the lake until it touches the outlying spurs 
of the mighty Arhvalis. Islands and hills covered 
with verdure, sweet bays silent beneatli the glori- 
ous sky, marble temples, piaxias, and ternices on 
[ the hand itself, with the water dashing underneath — 
where could you look for a more lovely scene } Yet 
how seldom has an Kiiglinh eye gaxed iiimn it ! Thirty- 
seven steiM, by three flight^ descend to the water. 
Finxxos of rnarlilo stand at each end of tlie biiml, ilieir 
roofs supported by thirty-two columns. In the space 
between the two, rises a splendidly carved iiuadrangiilar 
temple ; the building has never been completed, yet 
it is magnificent even now. Right small rhabiitnu, 
once surmounted hy domes, fill up th-j intervening 
paces, each of these buildings stamling upon the 
uppermost of a tier of pinlfonus. Klepliauts rise up 
near the pi.azzas ; their mouths arc some twtdve or 
tifteeu f(!Ct above tlie level of the water. The natives 
say that when the water in the lake rises so far .as to 
lave these elephants' tusks, an opening in the hills 
allows* the overplus to escape towanis the east, ujion 
the plains bemtath. In oniiu iry seasons the rainfall 
would at>pear to bo some five or six feet below the 
greatest capacity of the lake. The niiinerous piatfuriiM 
ou the baml have carved upon them, in bt» n-litf, 
figures of clephiints vanriuishing wild beasts ; and all 
around He loosened stones ii|>on which the iinagcs of 
the gods, in gcKNl condition, are cngravtMi. Every 
stone in the batul bears upon it the iiniiic of the 
master mason. In a niche below the gn*at temple 
is bcniitifiilly represented Namyana, or Vishnu, 
resting on Shesha; the god Brahma spriiiging from a 
lotus, which rises from his navel, whilst Lakshmi is 
sealed at his feet. It is ns though Jesiiiba had said 
— “ By the |K»wer of the gods this great work has 
been accomplished ; by Vishnu the IVscrver, and 
It Hhall romaiii." Yet, alas I as retnirked nbova^ 
neglect bids fair to destroy the noble structuro ; mas- 
sive stones have been forced from their places by the 
roots of the numerous trees and shrubs which spring 
from every crevice on the steps. The tiger, the pan- 
ther, and the boar liaunt the gardens and pahicijs of 
the Idon of Victory, wliil»t the very lake itself Hccmn 
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Aiiziouii to bunt its boundis oaring not, apiMrantly, to 
retain the aploncliil ilisti notion of being the largest 
artifloial ehoet of water in tJie world. 

At the south-west end risns the stoeper of the 
two hills which the einbaiikinout unites ; on the 
lummit of this hill stoiids the splendid palace built 
by Jesiuha for his favourite wife, Umalii Devi, 
a prinoess of the Traiuara rao>*, straii^^ely also called 
the Ruta Rani, or “testy iiutieii." She and the 
elder queen, mother of the heir apparent, naturally 
quarrelled ; and, to make pesiee, or ratlier to prevent 
domestic “ uemss," Jesiiiha hiiuself retired with his 
favourite to Debar, and lived In seeliisioii soiiie years 
of inglorious ease, until tlie misconiluot of his rirgeiit 
and heir-apparent at Udepur comp died him to re- 
sume the reins of gnveriiiuout. Tiie prinuipal Imilding 
of the palace rises abruptly froui the mek ; doin a sur- 
mount tlie building, and fro.q tluise in igiiille.nil views 
cun be obtained. Kuiium'oiis rooms and courts, siiuill 
and incoiivuiiieiit, are erowdi.*d together. Upon the 
walls of the npartmi‘iits ilevotml to tlie Rani are 
paintings still in fair pniservation -scenes from the 
Ramayana. tiled real \Var, Jcc. A wall of stone sur- 
rounds all Liie atl:iched lifkildiiigs, as well as the palace 
itself. On ii higher einiijfiMiCi! arising frAiii the eastern 
margin of the principal arm of the laki; stands aiiotlufr 
palace, from the walls of wliieh the grainiest view of 
the lake can be. obtaini;d. Tiie greatest luiigtli of 
Debar is from east to wi;st, whilst the principal, and 
deepest arm, riiiis towards the liiiiul, from tiie north. 
This arm is comparatively iiarixiw, so tii.u from the 
ombankment the great iii-iss of watiU' tMuiKil lie seen, 
especially as the view isliiiiit sl liy the priseiice of a 
large island stretched across its opening. Away to the 
north, the waters extend, during the ruins, almost to 
the foot of the hills, leaving, as tliey subside^ immense 
tracts of the linest riee land in Rajputana. In 
the summer small streams oau bo seen maanderiiig 
through the plaims to lose themselves iu the lake itself 
Twelve villages are ilotted along the bankis the iiilia- 
bitants of wlileli support tliem^^jlves by cultivation of 
the soil and* flshiug, wliich last is a lively occupation. 
Casting the eye far away to the suutli, oue can 
see Salumbra, the home of the most powerful 
chief present at durbar to do honour to His High- 
ness of He war on his installation. and the hereditary 
councillor of Mewar, whosa symbol, the lance, must 
be borne before every slate document that liuars his 
signature. 

FAMED RIKRABVaTH. 

Although Debar Lake is so seldom visited, this is 
not the ease with the famous shriue of Rishabaiiutha, 
ten miles south of Prnsibl, on the Udepur and 
Ahmadabad road. Thither flock tlioiisahils upon thou- 
sands of Hindus from Gujarat^ Mewur, Miirwar, aud 
all Rajwa^A to pay their devotions to the shrine of the 
protecting lord. Rikhnbnath is a walled village iu the 
midst of the hills; it contains numerous housoi^ and a 
large dharmashala for the accommodation of slRiiigcrs. 
The teiapi«» the centre of attraction, is surrounded by 
a large stone rampart^ and is shut off from the town by 
enormous gates. Tradition states that, nearly a 
thousand years ago^ a husbandmfm one day found in 
his field one of his cows giving forth milk lavishly and 


spontaneously. Upon observation ns to why Uii* 
wastes it was ascertained tliat itooeurred only over one 
8|^M>t. There the s|indo and piok-om wer6 manfully 
idieil, and tlicro they disoovered a statue of the god. 
Afterwards it was revealed to the priest that it was 
the wisli of the di!ity to found a home at Rlidiaban&th. 
A small teiiqile was first erected ; and, as worshippers 
iuoreased in niiiiibur, other and more inagnlfloent 
buildings folio well, until the pile is now large, beautiful, 
iinil cxeceiliiigly wealthy. The Rliill swears by the 
god, and hence one is M to believe that this ti only 
n t«!iiiplo where Krishna is worshipped under one of hie 
many fonus. A large and ancient mnbatkhdM (room 
fur musicians) overhangs tiie great gate. The temple 
itself is iii:ule up of a scries of templets, all connected ; 
in each are images of the Jaina lords. Of course the 
great image is there. The inuer sliriuo is shut off from 
tiie rest of the building by gates plated with silver. 
Each full moon from the Maadfir, the high priest 
brings forth a dress valued at a lakh and a half of rupees, 
when! with to dock the god, whilst golil and silver ves- 
sels .are iisimI in finja. All day long diwotoos lie pros- 
trate before the shrine, wiiilsl otliers offer saffron upon 
pillars, upon wliicli are supposed impressions of the feet 
of the grid. All tlie rulers in Rajputana send gifts to 
Rishiilindlli -saffron, jewels, money ; and, in return, 
n*c>uve the liigli priest's blessing.— /rPM tk$ 
Timvaof India, 

A New Jainm Tkmim.k at Pa lit.wa.— About 
throe years ago when Mr. Ivesavji Nayak, ii Rhnltia 
iiierdi.iiit of Boiiilmy, was at IVililaria, ho coiitri- 
liiitinl /r 1,50.1)1)1) for the erection of a temple tboro. 
Tlie temple lias now liceii coinpleled, aud the cere- 
muny u£ opening performed lust moiitli. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Note on Query 2, p. 64. 

With regard to Mr. Bcaines's enquiry as to 
wlietlier the ciistoin of denoting the rnontlis by the 
aigiis of the 2Ci)iliae prevails in other parts of India, 
I find that in this part of the country (Hasan Dis- 
trict, Mysore) it is the ciietom among astrologcre 
always to use in ilociinieiits ilrnwii up by tlieiii in 
addition to the usual mouth and date, that of the 
rorrcspoiuling muntli acconl.'iig to the “ Sankraina" 
style. For iiMtancc the 15tli Fchriiiiry would be 
given as tlio 7tli day of the bright half of Mdgha, 
aud the 5th d ly of the month “ Kiiinblia," the 
** panchaiiga*' or native aliiiaiinck gives both stylmi. 

J..& F. MACKENZIE. 

Ho^aan, 15lli Fch. 1872. 


Quay 4. 

MANYiigurcfl of Buddha holding the bhikehu'e 
bowl, Jiave-on the bone a monkey making an offer- 
ing, wiiilo another is disappearing, head' foremost 
down a well or bucket ! (See plate Jour. Beiig. An. 
Sue. vol. XVI p. 78) What does this mean or ^lude 
to? 

Bihdr, Feb. 9th. A. If. B. 
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TAMIL POPULAR POBTBY. 

Bt BOBERT CHARLES GALDWELLt ILBA-A 
Fint 


T he number of Europeans in South India 
possessing a fair knowledge of common 
Tamil is not inconsiderable. Yet 1 hare always 
•emarked with wonder bow few of these have 
thought it worth their while to make themselves 
aequainted with one or two of the popular Tamil 
poets, just to gain therebj a little insight into 
Hindu customs, Hindu characteristics, Hindu 
fancies, and Hindu creeds. Now 1 feel certain 
that popular Tamil poetry would be far more 
widdy studied by such Tamil-speaking Euro- 
peans, were it not for two considerations. In 
the first place, it is supposed that these poems— 
merely because they are TamU poems— do not 
possess such inherent beauty of thought, fan- 
cy, or GCLpression, as we Europeans understand 
beauty in literary compositions, to repay the 
labour of their perusal by a cultivated reader 
acquainted with tiie splendid and sublime liter- 
atures of, Europe. In the second place, it is 
imagined that to peruse, so as to understand and 
appreciate these poj^ms, is a matter of greet diffi- 
culty, and that those popular lyrics are couched 
in the same difficult language as nearly all the 
great poetical works in Tamil are. 

With ref«!rcncc to the latter of those two 
suppositions, 1 bog to submit that popular Tamil 
poetry is written, as a general rule, in clear, 
plain, mellifluous Tamil. Stanzas here mid there 
may be met with, containing verbal difficulties. 
But supposing, in the first place, tlie reader is 
bent, not upon a critical study of such poems, 
bat upon a lighter course, and merely wishes to 
run through them for his amusement and in- 
foimation, — then, in the majority of instances, 
he will find these poems iutelligiblo on their first 
perusal. Indeed, I have repeatedly noticed that, 
with scarcely any exceptions, stanzas in the 
works of popular Tamil jioots are most beauti- 
ful in the thoughts they contain, when (he 
language in which these thonghts arc ex- 
pressed is simple and not stilted. Poets, such 
as Biva Vakkiyab, Pattanatd Piilai, and 
PuTTiBA Girivab generally — os for as it ap- 
pears to mo-rbetake themselves to difficult 
jArasoology and iutricale involutions of style, 
when they gre giving utterance to some trite or 
trashy sentiment. It seems as if consciousness 
of poverty and weakness in matter, had the 


dizeet effect ot urging them to adopt a strained 
sad affected manner. 

In the second place, I can assert with con- 
fideuce, and 1 trust 1 shall bo able to prove, in 
this and in a subsequent paper, that Tamil po- 
pular poetry is full of really beautiful fancies, 
similes, metaphors, aphorisms, and thoughts. 
And 1 hold — and I trust 1 aliall be able to con- 
vince the reader that 1 am rigtit in holding — that 
Tamil popular poetry contains gems of art of 
which any European language might be proud. 

lu this introductory paper my aim is to prove 
a portion of this thesis to the host of my ability, 
without entering at any length into the vcfy 
wide field of iiscussion which will present itself 
in connection with my subject. I shall only 
take a few— ft very few — instances of the beautiful 
thoughts embodied in poetical language to be 
found amongst the immense stores at every 
Tamil scholar’s disposal. The difficulty which 
meets me when about to treat of ibis subject is, 
not what specimens of Tamil poetical writing 
1 ought to select, but what striking examples 1 
ought not to selcot. The abundance of materials 
at my disposal makes mo hesitate and almost 
wish that lUo garden were smaller from which 1 
hare undertaken to cull a fnw flowers. 

But, before proceeding further, 1 wish the read- 
er to consider one important point regarding my 
subject, [t must be remcnibcretl that 1 am 
lating ; and that upon which 1 base my argument 
is translated poitrg. Take up the best transla- 
tions the English language possesses; take up 
Chapman's Homer ^ Conning ton’s K/ri///, or Cary’s 
Haate , — suppose those translations had appeared 
as original poems in English, would they have be- 
come celebrated 1 Perhaps as literary cariosities 
they might, lint would they have passed into the 
household literature of England and left such a 
mark upon English literature as their originals 
have upon the litcratuves of Greece and of Home 7 
It is impossible to answer this in the affirmative. 
And the reason for this lies in the very nature 
of the case. 

In the first place, the subject of such poems 
is of no national interest to Englishmen. It 
is like olives— it requires a trained taste in 
an Englishman to appreciate it, whilst a Greek, 
or an Italian, might take to it naturally as it is 
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a natural product of hia fatherland. A certain 
course of education is nocessaiy before an 
Englishman can appreciate the ‘ ox-eye’ of Ath- 
ena, before he can sen any force in ^neaa 
bemg styled * father ’ and before he can be- 
liere in the existence of an II Puigatorio. 
And I hope the reader will reflect that if 
the themes of the poems of Homer, Viigil 
and Dante do not possess many fascinations for 
Englishmen, how much less likely are the sub- 
jects of the poems of a rude non-European 
ration to do so. In the second place, the 
language of Chapman, Gonnington, and Gary, 
though undoubtedly very fine, cannot be well 
supposed to be as good English as Hoioer’s 
language was good Greek, Virgil’s good Latin, 
and Dante’s good Italian. And in my own 
case, I haye keenly and constantly felt, whilst 
engaged in translating from Tamil popular 
poems, how utterly impossible it was for mo 
to reproduce the infinite harmonious iteration 
of sound and sense of the original. I therefore 
haye to ask the reader to judge merely of the 
poetical (houghU in Tamil popular poetry from 
my trandation ; for, if he wishes to ascertain 
the beauty of the language^ he must go to the 
original and to that alone. 

But it has sometimes boon considered that 
there is one certain adyantage, amongst many dis- 
adyantages, resultingfrom the judgment of a poet’s 
writings being based upon their accurate transla- 
tion, and not upon his writings in the original. 
Without adopting any of the yarious defini- 
tions of poetry, let us consider for a moment 
what pleases us in any writing and forces our 
mtellectual discriminatiyo faeultiBs to pronounce 
it po^fg. The prime seufcc ot pleasure always 
ought to be the thoughtB contained in the writ- 
ing— “ thoughts that shako mankind,”— origi- 
nal, deep, suggestlye, and sublime thoughts, — 
thoughts fanciful, playful, or grotesque^ 
thoughts that cheer or thoughts that derate,— 
thoughts that in any way exercise a vis msdicincs 
on the mind of the reader. Such ought to be 
the prime source of pleasure : but in a great 
measure it is not. Englishmen now-a-days 
seem to prefer sound to sense. If a man can 
dress a trite thought in a norel manner he is a 
poet. The mysterious utterances of the Dd- 
phio Oracle of the past were nothing to the 
ambiguous phraseology patroniaed by the Ros- 
settis and Swinburnes of the present. Bxtra- 
ordinaiy involutions of style, bristling with me- 
taphor and glittering with rhyme, constitute 


* poetic diction.’ It appears to be the aim of 
most modem English poets to say a thing 
^not only as it never has been said before, 
but as no cme else would have been likdy to 
think of saying it.” Even a real thinker, like 
Browning, often dothes his thoughts in language 
which is anything but plain English. Thus 
the vicious taste is daily gainmg ground in 
England of regarding the dress more than the 
person, poetic phraseology more than poetic 
thought. 

But let one of our English poCts be translat- 
ed into a foreign language, or better still, into 
English prose, and the real value of his writings 
will bo at once apparent. In the crucible of 
translation all petty adornments of rhyme and 
rhythm are separated, like dross, from the pure 
precious metal of the thought. The thought 
remains, and the reader is obliged to judge by 
it, and by it alone, of the value of the poet’s 
Work, and his real position as one of the sweet 
singers of the world. ** Dryden said of Shakea- 
peare, that if his embroideries wore burnt down, 
tliore would be silver at the bottom of the melting 
pot.” Goethe says : — I honour both rhythm 
and rhyme, by which poetry first becomes 
poetry; but the properly deep and radical 
operative— the truly developing and quickening 
— is that which remains of the poet when he is 
translated into prose. The inward substance 
then remains in its parity and fulness ; which, 
when it is absent, a daazling exterior often 
deludes with semblance of, and when it is present, 
conceals.” 

But, on the other hand, it cannot for a mo- 
ment be denied that poetic expression is a great 
gift, a gift necessary to a poet. When beautiful 
thoughts are couched in beautifullanguage, there 
is an additional beauty which springs from the 
amalgamation of the two. The thought appears 
lovelier because of the musical laiiguage ; the 
language appears lovriier because of the pleas- 
ing thought. There is a refiection of bright 
beauty from one to the other, and thisreflection 
doubles the brilliance which emanates from 
both. And this is especially the case, so far as 
regards the thoughts and expressions in the 
popular poetry of an Asiatic people like the 
Tamilians. Ajrdent thoughts are expressed in 
glowing language ; the thoughts breathe of a 
tropical sky : the words bum with all the fire 
of oriental imagery. 

With these prefatory remarki^ I beg to draw 
the attention of the reader to the Mowing 
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tnndations from the poomi of two Tamil popular 
poetl, SlVAVAKKlTAR 80(1 PaTTAVaTTU PlLLAX. 
1 haye shown these translations to sererel 
Tamil scholars. One of the most eminent of 
each scholars in this Presidency has assured 
me that, In his estimalion, my translation 
is almost absolutely accurate, although I 
hare written in rhyme, I do not howerer 

SIVAVAKKIYAM. 

Pan4a nftn parit* erinta 
Pan malargal ettinei ; 

PAlild jcbittu vitta 
Mantiraiigal ettinei : 

Ton^anfty vilunt' nrun^n 
Kon^a kdlam ettinei ; 

T4r ilukka, vftr aZeiiu, 

MAr adittat' ettinei : 

MipdanAy teriiita pAtu 
Ireiia nirgal ettinei ; 

Mtlavum SivAlayangal 
Sftlntu vantni* ettinei : 

AndarkAii inippiilam 
Arint* iinarntA goanigal, 

Kanda kOvil dAvaiii ondru 
K.ui yodnppat'illciyA. 


desire the reader to lay any stress wliatcver 
upon this. But I would draw attention to the 
fact that, in parallel columns with the stansas of 
my translation, I have placed the Romanized form 
of the Tamil text from which 1 translate. Thus 
if my translation bo in any particular unfaithful, 
the scholarly reader will bo able at once to detect 
tlie flaws. 

THE shepherd of the worlds. 

A Detached Piece from the PoemeofSioaeakhiifar,* 
How many ¥00008 flowers 
Did I, in bye-gone hours, 

Gull for the god, and in his honour strew ; 

In Tain how many a prayer 
I breathed into the air, 

And mido, with many forms obeisance doe. 

Beating my breast, aloud 
How oft 1 called the crowd 
To drag the village car ; how oft I stray'd 
In manhood's prime to lave 
Sunwards the flowing wave, 

And circliog S^aiva fanes, my homage paid. 

But they, the truly wise, 

Who know and realize [will ne'er 

Where dwells the SHEPUfeRD of tub Worlds, 
To any visible slirino. 

As if it were divine. 

Deign to raise hands of worship or of prayer. 


I would draw the special att<mtion of the 
reader to these verses. The musical flow of 
them and their sonorous Homeric conclusion 
cannot be caught in any translation. The beauty 
of the thoughts they contain, however, must 
shine through any language. That there may 
be no misapprehension I shall now give the ex- 
act verbal translation of the original.— 

^ How many various kinds of flowers did 1 of yoro 
cull and scatter. 

How many maiUrM have 1 said in vain. 

81 VAVAKKITAH. 

Nattu veitta dAvanun 

NadAmal veitta dAvamm, 

Suttu veitta dAvonim 

SiidAmal veitta dAvarum, 

Kattu veitta dAvarum 
Katt* aviflea vallarA ? 
l^u voitt' idattilA 

Kidapat* andri, yen seyvAr ?. 


H(iw often, with obeisance, falling, rolling round 
I aAsuined the manifestation (of a devotee). 

How often have I, beating my breast, called ihe 
village to drag the cor. 

How often, at prime of life, whilst in my wan- 
derings, have I upraised w’ater. 

How often have 1 kept encircling B'aiva temples. 

•The wise who have known and inwardly realized 
the dwelliiigplace of theSliephcrd of the Worlds. 

To. visible temples, as if they were divine, lift 
their hands— never 1 ” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE POEMS OF SlVAVAKKlTAR 

Gods set up, Gods not set up, 

Lmds baked, and unbaked Lords, 

And Deities bound securely 

(To sacred cars) with cords. 

Say, are these oven able 

To free themselves when tied ? 

When placed somewhere, what can they 
But in that place abide ? 


•Notice the beantlfhl epitiiet Sh^herd if ike Werldef 
Ibis word Aadertko is often siniidy nodered Honmh of 
the Qod^ but 1 have token the more megaifleent lenderinft 


—a rendering which represents the imwi spirit gL.ihe^ 


L I B R A Y 
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Nttta kallei d6vam endni 
NAla patpam aattiuftr, 

Snttri Tantn, minn-inin' endro, 

Solliim mantram itadd ? 

Nitfii kalla pdanmd ? 

— Nttan alirukkeiyil ; 

8a((R aafti aaHayam 

Karl aayei ariyumd ? 

Oad pettra kallei ntr 

Uddtt* nmkkal aeygirir, 
Pojai^pettrakalatil 

PAvmn ntnim aatturlr : 

Vlaalil putoita kal 

ICalangayd metikkirtr : 

— laanukk* ugantakal 
Irandn kallum allayd I 

Ddyar ddyar cndru nindru 
Tddiikindra mudarkkl, 

Ddyar yiyar endr’ arintu 
TMayum arikilir : 

Mftyar ddyar endru uir 

Molintatena ? GokDamd ? 

Mdyatika ummulld 

Virituiiamtii kollumd 
Kalntei kat^, dmain adt&l, 

Kalutei annam akumd ? 

Pa/iitei kattra mdntarkAl 
Parama Sirau karttand? 

MalutamAna gnAna rftba 
MCirii nindrai’ appuram 
Telatum Ati yantamuin 
Itayamum kadantatA. 

Arium alia, Ayanum alia, 

Aranum alia, — appuram, 

Karumei, aeinmd, veiimciyum, 

Kadantu niiidra kAi'auam ; 

Peritum alia, airituiii alia, 

Pennum flqum allav9, 

Duriamum kadantu niiidra— 

Diira dftra dibramd ! 

SAtuvAna Tattuva 

Sadauga aeyyum AineikAI, — 

DAyar kallum avard ? 

Siripat' audri yen acyvAn ? 

* The Tamil acholar will notice an emendation of the text 
bora, which aeems to me abaolutely neccsea^. The stanza, 
as it stands in all editions of Sivavakkiyar, presents a 
stnsnge grammatical medley. The alteration I haye adopt- 
ed though but a slight one, seems sufficient. 

t Litcnlly— lAsybnr kmd» qffmn, Tunilians divide 
all flowers into flowers that grow on low bnohesi flowers of 
Gieepen^ flowers that grow on trees^ and flowers that grow 
in water. 

X literally—" By the offering of burnt offerings.'* 

S The poet here uses the S'aiva-Biddhanta word Dumin. 
Thu term signifies a high state (fbr the highest) of ezist- 
enos. Ood, he sayL stands beyond Duriam, nr, far, far away. 
Aeoording to the Saiva-siddnaata philosophy thenars five 
states of existence 1. Thestate of vigilance and activity. 
8. The state of snspended mental condition, like that of 
dreams. 8L The state of inactivity like that of deep 
dreamless sloop* 4. The state of entin qniescence. & 
The state of sopteiAe quiescenoo completdy free from cor- 


Wiili flowon o£ bush and creeper, 

Tank-flowers, and flowers from bougbs,t 
Why deck ye stones, snd ronnd them 
Stand, paying mumbled yowa ? 

Gan idols spei^, though In them 
The Omnipresent dwell ? 

Say, of the carry’s flayour 
Can the pot's ladle tell ? 

Stones resonant ye fodiion 
To idols ; then adore,— 

With flowery wreoths adorn them 
With ashes smear them o'er : 

The stone before your thrcsliold 
Grows worn out, being trod 
But of these two stones, neither 
Affords delight to God ! 

Fools ! with continual searching, 

Tlie gods, tho god^" yo cry ; 

Eyeii tho way yo know not 
To sock for them whereby. 

Tell me. is it religion 

To any “the gods are three"? 

To attain to God, within you 

Your senreli for him must be. 

The tether'd ass, becomes it 
A swan if God's adored 
Yc sinful fools, can Siva 

Become the one true Lord ? 

A wholly spirituiil Object 

III tlm Ilcnccforili lie ataiids. 

The Original, tho KiidlesR, 

Whom no mind uiHlerstaiids ! 

Not ViMhnu, Brahinn, S'iva, 

In the Beyiitiil is He, 

Not hi nek, nor white, nor ruddy. 

This Source of things that be : 

Not gixMil is h<*, nut little, 

Not feinnle and not iiisile, — 

But stniiilH, fur, fur, niul fur, hc^'oiid 
All beings* iitinusl pulo !§ 

Dumb fouls, whom physicul principles, 

The six-aiid-iiiiiety, guide, |f 
Shall I not laugh when yc tell iiio 
Of deities pet rilled ? 

poreal ciilanglemciits. This stsnza is tho lUMt beautiful 
and the moBt famous one in the writings of Sivavakkiyar. 

J| The litcml tmniilaf ion of the words in the beginning of 
tbisstanxais as follows : — “O ye dumb persons, who perfonn 
theperishable J'ogstv/ laws.” f'afscNrm primarily ligiiifies the 
essential nature of things. According to Tsmilisus there 
are ninety-six properties <if things, or physical principles: 
There is a goml deal of difference of opinion amongst Tamil 
authors regarding thei e in detail, although the bital number 
ntiMOf-sw is generally agrveil The knowledge of all 
these ninety-six physics! principles is required in a insn 
who professes to be a genuine ascetic. In other words, the 
true ascetic must know the Tattuva Sadangu, or Hindu 
Physiology, inallits modifirations, snd niiiety-six divisions. 
Sivavakkisr, who is a passionate writer delighting in itrong 
epithets, colls this in the text before the reader perish- 
able.” I apprehend he thereby desires to dung his utter 
scorn of Hindu physics, ontology, and natuial philosophy. 
And certainly ilie reader would agree with him were 1 tf 
enumeiate the ninety-six divisions of this sdence. 
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Mftvarilum ariyonila 
Muttolir ptgappornly 
KtvalAkft ammnlA 

Kalant' iruppat* unmeiyA. 

Indra mifii taa kalnttil 
I^a po((anangal pAl, 

Mftndni nAlu atleiyei 

Mudint* avi/kum madarkll, 

Mftndru Idgamttm kadantu 
Mutti nindra SdUiiyei 
Undri, ftndri, ntt mudinta 
Unmei yenna unmdyd ? 

V84amit(a mani kilukki, 

Mikka tubam ittumd, 

T6di veitta aombellAin 
TiralpadapparappiyA ; 

Adu kondru, pangu yeittUi 
Arattru main pdlavd, 

Pddu putpum, i(ta pujei, 

Pujci ycnna pnjeiyo ? 

Tantiraiigal ettinci 1 

Davangal acytii nirkinanii 
Mantirattci Adaruttii, 

Mandapnngal tcdinum, 

Antiraitil nindra Joti 
YAvanim arintiUr, 

Sin teiyil iUdin ttidil 
Siva patangal afiralAm 

Fftvum niruin yen mannm ; 

Poruiitii kdvil yen ulum : 

Avi ptda liiignmriy 

AknndaU'iigiiin anntC ; 

MAvukindra oivaruin 

Vilangii tiba tftbamAyp 
Adukindra kiittanukkdr 
Andi aaiidi illciyd. 

Idangal panni aiitti aeytd 
Itta piiJa mitild 
Adangii iirriiiii pujc aeytu 
Arun davangal pnnnuvir 
Odungiikiiidra iifltlinnrir 

Utikkum Oiinnniu evidam V 
Adangukindra t'cviiam? 

Ariiitu piijei aeyyumA. 

* I know of nj micli ciiHtoiii, but content myself with 
tnnslatinff Uio Tamil w'onl poUamm literally. I am inclined 
to tliink the word rAffmyiu meant, ('oncli'diclls aro fre- 
quontly tied round the necks of bullocks os ebarmi to ward 
off tha olleets of tho ovil-ej’c, — ono of which supposed oifccte 
is to decraaso the flow of milk. 1 have made enquiries of 
shepheids, and And three kinds of channs ara in use, vis. 
ahelis, pieces of leather perfomteil in tlie middle, and pieces 
of cocoa-nut diell, but of any “ bundles" thus used, 1 could 
obtain no information. 

t This etanaa will be noted as «mo which describes^ the 
wondiip of cods in some ordinary little village teiopio unefly 
yet ve^ fmitously. 


He who creetelli all thinge 
P ro aer v eth^ layeth low, 

The Indivisible Sabetenoe^ 

Whom the Mad cannot know, 
Himself to thy heeite cafe keeping 
He truly oen bestow. 

When cows have calved, wifhbnndlee* 
Their throats ye idly deck; 

Thus, f cole, your oft-wrapt ikigai 
Te cany ronnd year neck. 

Intent, heezt-fized, Unseen ye 
Enkercdiief, a^ eustein 
The Light whom earth and heaven 
And hdl cannot containi 

Tour garb, your bdla* qnick tiiddo, 
Your incense floating far, 

Tour copper goda, that by you 
Array'd in order are — 

Aa men arrange in marketi 

Mutton in lumps, and bawl !— 

The flowers ye cast,— rthis wonhip 
WhetiaitafiSBreUft 

How many your devices 1 
Althongh ye mortify 
Tour bodies^ go through mantras. 

To temple-choultries bio^ 

Ye will not know the l^lendonr 
Who hath in space his seat ; 

They with minds cleared can only 
Beach the true Uiva'a feet 

My thoughta are flowers and a4iea, 

In my breast's fane enshrined. 

My breath too is therein it 
A linga unconfined : 

My BcnacB, too, like incense 

Rise, and like bright lamps ahlne, 
Tliere too my soul leaps ever 
A dancing-god divine !| 

Clearing a place, an altar 
Yc raise upon the sito, 

And hesping aslics on it 

Perform yc many a rite : 
Austcritips perform yo ; 

But toll me this I pray,— 
rhe god whom ye thus limit, 

Where dawns his wisdom's ray ? 
How localized this wisdom ? 

Know this — ^tlien homage pay. 

% This, in my opinion, is one of the flneat atanaas penned 
by Sivavakkiynr. The drift of it is this Yon popular 
liindus, you have your temples,— you have your flowers and 
sacred ashes,— you have your phallns, or emblem of divine 
creative power,— you have also your incense and lamps, and 
yon hr.ve your divine daAcer, S'iva. — I too have my flowers 
and ashes, bnt they aro of the mind I I too have my lings, 
but it is my breath or spirit ! 1 too have my ineense and 
lamps, but they aro my live senses I And 1 too have my 
deity leaping in divine sport within me, bnt that is my aonl. 
In a word, mine is the true spiritual worahip 1 
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KAai” endru Dfr 
KaI kadukka Yodurfiri 
KAsi 8di kdiniim 

Kanippu vcllol akumd ? 

Aaeibasam. vittu ntir 
Eivarnm odnnginal, 

Kfisi nfruin ummuld 
Kfinalkkum nnmeiyd. 

FUmRAGIRITAR PULAMDAL. 

Manatci worn villfikki, 

VAn poriyci nApAkki, 

Ycnatarivei aiubAkki, ' 

Ycy vatu'ini— YckkAlam ? 

Aynm kaleikal ellAm 
ArAyntn pArttatinpin 
Ni andri yondrnm ilA 

Nisang kAnbat*— EkkAlam ? 

GanjA abin mayakkam 
Kalfundu vAdAmal 
PanjA vamirtam nt 

Pagaravatum— EkkAlam ? 

Pattrattm nfHl 
Padar TAmarei ilei pAl 
Siitirattci iifkki manam 

Dftra nirpai*^£kkAlara ? 

AngAramnm adakki, . 

Bimbulanoi suttarnttu, 

TflkigAiaal tflng: 

Sqgaiu pemv..t’— EkkAlani ? 

MAyA pirnvi 
Mnynkntta Manittn 
KAyu piuri kuttui 

Kui kolvut'— EkkAlain? 

Sattirnttoi niittu 
Sathiir iiiuroiyL'i poy Akki 
SAttirnttci kaijijii 

Sugaiii peruvat'— EkkAIain ? 

Sattirattoi kntti 
Satliur niareiyci poy Akki 
SCdtirattci kaprju 

Tiiyararupat*— EkkAIain ? 

* Kasi, — ^this is the Tamil name for Iknarea. 
t llic Tamiliane epoak of five boilily organa jut u we 
do. 1. The feelin(p-of the surface of the body. P. The 
tute— of the mouth. 8. The seeing— of the eye. 4. The 
smellinfc of the nose. 5. The heariua--of the ear. 
t Llterall 3 F— f/nipVi, a plant with narentie properties. 

I It is luppo^ that ambrosia contains the following five 
deiicacioa hlilk, ghi, sugar, curds, and honey . 

I The authoralludea to a suppo^ natnial fact Al- 
though the leaf of the lotus lies outspread on the surface 
of the water, yet water adheres not to it, nor interpenetrates 
it Water iMiurcd upon the luf leaves no apparent moisture 
behind. Tlie Tamil scholar would do wel* to compare with 
this stanxa one in the .Yrr/rari beginuiug,^” EUappadiya- 
umenuiuaiivvudombu," Ac. 


To Kan, -itill to Kari « 

Ye haate in foot-sore plight, 
Although yon go and bathe there 
Will black be changed to white ? 

If, all allurements shunning, 

Your senses bo repressed, 

The sacred wave of Kasi 

Will well within your breast 

STANZAS FROM THR LAMENTATION OF 
PATTlKAGlUlYAli. 

When, all when, 

Shalt thou, 0 Lord, bend as a bow, mv mind ; 

And like a string, thereto, my seiiscisf byid ; 

That all the arrowy thoughts within iny heart 
To thee alone, by thee impelled, may dart? 

When, ah when, 

Sliall I perceive, after that I have pored 
O'er all the wisdom in all writings stored. 

The truth — that nothing is, save thee 0 Lord ? 
When, all when, 

To mo, whose lips narcotic drugs have stain'd, 
Who have cat opium, and have spirits (IrnitiM’ 
Wilt thou, that I may without withering live. 
The five-fold 8wcctnc88§ of thy nectar give ? 
When, ah when, 

Like lotus-leaves, which o'er the water grow 
Yet to the water no ailhercncu show.!| 

From thoHe who iny own kith and kindred arc. 
Shall 1 in mind stand separate and far ? 

When, oh when, 

Will the blest time of bliss attainetl arrive 
When I annihilate these senses five, 

Suppress Illy pride, ami iny tir'd being steep 
In that existence which is sleepless sleep ? 

When, ah when, 

Cleaving through all this birth's illusions vain 
Shall 1 to Illy last spiritual state attain ? 

When, ah when, 

Burning the Shastras, deciiiing the Vedas four 
Mere lies, shall I the Mystery explore, 

And perfect hiiss attain for cveniion^ ?f 

When, all when. 

Laying aside,! >ound fnst,^ tliu Shaslra's lore 
Wholly distriisting, too, the Vedas four, 

Shall I the Mystery know, and grieve no more ? 

^ This M the most faniuuM of all Puttirogiriyar*! 
stancae. In one edition of hie Lamentatiuna occiim the 
ume vcfM in an altered fbrm,— the tmnMlotioii of which 
I also give. (See tbe subuquent stanza, and notice that he 
is msiie to say not that the Shutru should be burnt but 
that they should bo lumnd up.) 

* This exprassion is the Tamil equivalent fbr our Eng- 
lish phrase ^ shelving a book." The Tamil hook is wnt- 
ten on palmyra leaves: these leaves are strung together 
by a cord. When you open the book, you first undo that 
portion of the cord which is bound round the whole. When 
yon close it you reverse this opeimtion. Thus when I'alti- 
ragiriyar sMka of “ binding op tho Bhaatrab," he means,— 
close and suclve them as useless in jmir search after the 
greet Mystoiy of Future Existence. 
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Knralneriya nil V8dain 
Kftpitum kftiiiU 
Parama raknayattei 
P8ipat'--£kk81aiii? 

Tftriyin mfn pAl 
Snlandni, manam Tdd/linal, 
Ariyanei t8di 

Adipaniyat'-— EkkAlam f 


Pennioallftr aaei 
Pirameithanei yiU’olintu, 
Kunnirundu mftdi, 

' lialant*inippat'— Ekkdlam ? 


When, ah when, 

Though I the Vedaa four may hoarsely^ diont, 
The aecret of the heavena ahul 1 find out? 


When, ah when 

Shall this poor soul, within this body set 
Diaauietcd like fish within a net, 

Find the true Priest, and offer as is meet 
Perpetual homage to hie sacred feet 

When, ah when. 

Will all my carnal lusts have utter end, 

And I, with eyelids dropt, to licaven ascend. 
And with God's being my own being blend. 


ON THE NON-ARYAN ELEMENT IN HINDI SPEECH. 

By F. S. GROWSE, M.A., OXON, B.C.8. 


Thb precise character of the relationship 
which connects the modem Braj Bhashfi with 
the ancient Sanskrit of the Vedas and the medi- 
SBval Pr&krits of the classic dramatists, and 
how far its vocabulary has been adulterated by 
the introduction of a foreign element, are matters 
regarding which a considerable diversity of 
opinion still exists among the most eminent 
philologists. Lassen says The few words in 

Prfikrit which appear to bo of extraneous origin 
can, for the most part, be traced to Sanskrit, if 
the investigation is pursued on riglit principles,” 
an opinion which Colcbrooke has stated in equal- 
ly emphatic terms by declaring that nine- 
tonths of the UIndi dialect may be traced back 
to the Sanskrit.” On the other hand, a thinl 
writer maintains that “ the lino taken by Pro- 
fessor Lassen of treating all Prakrit words os 
necessarily modifications of Sanskrit words is 
one which ho has borrowed whole from Vara- 
rachi and Ilciiiachaudra, and however excusable 
in those ancient commentators seems unworthy 
of on age of critical research.” Dr. Muir, in 
the -second volume of his Original Sanskrit 
TextSf republished within the last few months, 
holds, as is usual with that most impartial of 
critics, a middle coarse between the two ex- 
treme views. He says “ Lassen may not un- 
der-ratc the number of purely indigenous words 
in the Prakrits, as they are exhibited in the 
dramas, polished compositions written by Pa?- 
4it8, men familiar with Sanskrit ; but his re- 
marks are not certainly correct if applied to the 
modem vernaculars, in which words not derived 
from the Sanskrit, and which must have come 
down to them from the vemacular Prftkrits, ore 
Tery nnmerons.” For my own port, a resident 


of Braj, and writing of the Braj Bhashfi, the 
typical form of modern Hindi, which I hear 
spoken about me, I discover every day stronger 
arguments for agreeing to the very full both 
with Lassen and the ancient commentators. 
The maxim ‘ stare super antiques visa' is one 
which has often proved sound in application, 
and is never rashly to be discarded. After a 
lapse of 1800 years the sutras of Vararuchi, if 
rightly handled, seem to me as accurate an ex- 
ponent of the variations from classic form which 
characterise the modern dialect as they were of 
the peculiarities of the vulgar speech at the 
time when they were first enuntiated. No more 
satisfactory proof could bo desired of the essen- 
tial identity of the Indian vemacular from its 
Vedic birth to its present rustic degradation. 
Out of Sanskrit arose the Puli, from that the 
Saurasoni Prakrit, and from that again the 
Braj Bhashfi ; each supplanting its predecessor 
so imperceptibly that neither contemporaries 
were conscious of the transition, nor can critics 
at the {^resent day determine its period. 

I specially omit from the above table of de- 
scent the language of the Buddhist Gathas, which 
appears to be entirely exceptional. Used by the 
early teachers of Buddhism, men for the most 
part sprung from the lower orders of the people, 
it is described by Bdbu Rajendralala Mitra, who 
is of all men best competent to speak on the 
subject, as differing from the Sanskrit more in 
its neglect of the grammatical rales of the 
latter than from inherent peculiarities of its own : 
** it professes to be Sanskrit, and yet does not 
conform to its rules.” A fitting and indeed a 
singularly close parallel to such a style is afforded 
by the barbarous Latin of some of the medimval 


* Litiially->< Shoot tUl 1 ftiain my throot" 
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eoclesiAstical historians. Take for example the 
following passage from a chronicle of the tenth 
eentniy : — Otto rex yenienteltalico regno, tanta 
pane maltitndc gentis in Italia, qno sic imple- 
reront faciem terro, sicnt situle. Habebat antem 
seenm gentes nationes qnomm lingno non 
agnosoebant gentis. Insoper hasc habebat gens 
qne Gninula Yocabantnr, sarcinaa ct canos et 
machina portantes. Erat enim aspectns eomm 
orribilis, et curbis properantes, carpcntes iter et 
ad preliam at ferro stantes.” To use the very 
words of the learned editor of the Lalita Vistara^ 
it professes to bo Latin and yet does not conform 
to its rales : though at the same time the simi- 
larity is safficient to render the meaning of the 
barbarous jargon tolerably intelligible. 

In my present remarks 1 do not propose an 
exhaustive discussion, but merely to suggest — 
Isily, an answer to a prominent argument; 2ndly, 
to deprecate prima faeU conclusions on the part 
of thenon-Aryan school; and Srdly, to indicate a 
mode of illustration which I conceive may be 
employed with great effect in support of the 
opposite theory. 

It is asserted that the earliest native gramma- 
rians distinctly recognise the presence of a daft 
or non-Aryan element in the different PrAkrits ; 
a for example, the line in the KAvya-chandrikA : 
ladbhavoMf tatsamam, denty, aneiamprdMtam 
vtduk, upon which the scholiast's remarks are aa 
follows: Tadbhavah Sansknta-bhavah, Jthay- 

gddi ddbdah!' TadMava means derived from 
Sanskrit, as Khagga for Khadga^ and so on.*’ 
TaUamah 8an»kritarprakritayoh samah, hin^ra- 
kandi iigddi Jabdah, “ TaUama means the words 
which are alike in Sanskrit and PrAkrit, as 
Aiacffro, a cattle fish bone, Aands, a mode of 
address, Ac.” Dedi iti mahdid^htriyddi, is 
the name of the MahArAshtri, Ac.*’ We may 
eonfine our attention exclusively to the above 
passage, since it appears to be the original 
authority upon which the comments of all later 
writers have been founded. The text is generally 
understood to mean that PiAkrit words areof three 
kinds ; 1st, derived from the Sans-^ 

krit; 2ndly, identical with the Sans- 

krit; andfirdly^— i.e. provincial, or rather— 
to obviate all ambiguity of expression— non- 
Aiyan ; since in the sense of local contiptions of 
correct speech the tadrbhava words are consider- 
ed to be provincial. Bat the illustraticms given 
hj the scholiast appear to me to necessitate a 
veiy different conclusion. It may be presumed 
that in his time no Sanskrit word passed into the 


Prikkrit without undergoing a ohaoge; the 
large number of purely Sanskrit words in the 
modem vernacular, and which I imagine the 
non-Aryan jmhool of philologists would de- 
signate as tai-sama^ never entered into the 
scholiast’s imagination aa an element of PrAkrit 
speech, being all of very recent introduction. The 
two examples that he gives of tai^ama words 
are such as it would be difficult to connect with 
any Sanskrit root. The one is the name of a 
natural object, the other a colloquial exclamation; 
and both would appear to have been borrowed 
not from the Sanskrit, but by the Sanskrit from 
the dialect of the vulgar. In fact th^ are really 
what would noir be ordinarily called (Mi ; only 
with this material difference, that idthough of 
vulgar descent they have been formally adopted 
into the Sanskrit family. Thus it will be ob- 
served that the scholiast docs not, as with the 
other two classes, give a word as an explanation 
of the term dedi, but a dialect, the MahArAshtri. 
Hence I infer that the original text of the 
KdvgtJuAandriba involves two orders of subdivi- 
sion, the one of words into tatsama and tad- 
bhava^ the other of dialects as MahArAshtri, 
Sauraseni and the like, according to the country 
(ded) in which they prevailed. 

To sum up, there are in all PrAkrits two 
kinds of words ; the one called tad-bhava^ 
corruptions from the Sanskrit ; the other called 
totsama, words of vulgar origin, and mostly 
signifying local customs or productions, adopted 
into Sanskrit from the want of any exactly 
equivalent terms in that language. Thus medi- 
sBval and ecclesiastical Latin^ after it had be- 
come a dead tongue, like classical Sanskrit, 
borrowed from the popular dialect, itself a cor- 
ruption of Latin, many technical terms, which 
would be unintelligible to a Roman of the 
Augustan age, while th^ have also ceased to 
correspond with the current forms of every-day 
speech. Thus if the division is exhaustive, every 
PrAkrit word, though not necessarily derived 
from the Sanskrit, still exists there ; allowance 
being made in the modem vemacuhr for the 
fact that a PrAkrit term, when once transferred 
into Sanskritcomposition,was stereotyped, while 
in current speech it continued subject to the 
infiuenee of piogresrive phonetic dajay. The 
above conuderations clearly explain why it is 
that Lakshmidhora ih his ShadMdikd-ebqndril^ 
treats only of tad-dhava and Mtanug terais ; 
since a third division with the title of dtdga 
had never been recognised. Thus mooh in 
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UBwer to the argument dnwn from the lan- 
gnage of the ancient natiTe grammarians in sap* 
port of theTiew thatihe Indian Pr&krits contain 
a large non-Sanskritio riement. Their langaage, 
it is shown, is capable of an exactly opposite 
interpretation, and rather indicates that the 
dasslc and vulgar speedi were both conflnents 
from two identical Bources. But again it is 
said all argument and theory may be dumissed 
as nnnecessaiy, since it is a positive fact, and 
one obvious at a glance, that the Hindi voca- 
bulary is, to a large extent, essentially different 
from the Sanskrit. Thus Dr. Muir writes:— 
There ore in Hindi words which have no re- 
semblance to any vocables discoverable in San- 
skrit books, such as 6dp, father; ftdd, son; 
per, tree ; chauki, a chair ; chukj a blander ; 
hhtrht, a window ; jhagrct^ a dispute ; hakhara^ 
a dispute ; did, flour ; cAalai, a mat, and a mul- 
titude of other instances.” A few pages farther 
on he gives a tabular list of such Prakrit words, 
with Hieir modem vernacular equivalents, as are 
not found in classical Sanskrit or are of doubtful 
origin. This list is composed of the ten words 
above mentioned, together with fo*irteen more, 
via., gcr the leg ; pel, the belly ; didiadl, a 
lot ; khanta, a peg ; johna, to look ; tharthardna 
to tremble ; hdma, to sink ; duhna^ to sink ; 
dhakfia, to cover; yhanOf to fabricate ; ghun^ 
fia, to gulp ; s(p, a shell ; chwnakna^ to glitter ; 
and thokarf a blow or stumble. To this total of 
24, he is careful to add at tlie end of a long 
comparative vocabulary of Pdli and Prakrit, ex- 
tending over 14 pages, two other supplementary 
words, via., os, dew, and dhona, to cany a load,— 
thus increasing the specification to 26. Now 1 
am far from asserting that there are not in 
ITimii many more than 26 words, which it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to connect with any 
Sanskrit forms ; but from the pains with which 
Dr. Muir has made up even so short a list, it 
may he concluded that ” the multitude of in- 
stances'* did not readily occur to him ; and se- 
condly, even though the connection may not bo 
discoverable, it is rash to assert positively that 
no such connection ever existed ; witness the 
extraordirarv manner in which, at the present 
dajf English names are distorted by Indian pro- 
iiMmnttion beyond all possibility of recognition. 
Even among the 26 words, so carefully sriected, , 
1 detest seversl that,at a glance,appear to betray | 
their Sanskrit origin ; and I cannot doubt that 
a rigorous scrutiny would yield further results 
inthesame direetion. Thus I would connect 


08 * dew* with the Latin ms, the Greek 
the Engliah and the Sanduit dripsa from 
the root draor dlrasi, * to run.* Again the deri- 
vation of pd, * the bdly,’ from the Sanskiit 
psia, * abask^’ appears to me by no means in- 
conceivable, when we have the English slang 
term < bread-basket’ applied to that part of the 
body. Bakhiraf again, which also occurs in the 
verbal form bakhema^ * to scatter,’ as in the 
phrase bij bakhoma^ ‘ to sow seed,’ is, I think, 
almost beyond a doubt derived from the Sanskrit 
Isbip with the prefix vi. So too, chauki would 
seem to be connected with ehatur, ‘ four,’ a scat, 
being ordinarily of square shape ; while on 
* outpost’ (ekaiihi) is most conveniently situate 
at a quadrivium or chatvara ; aud a man may be 
called chaukas, ‘ vigilant,’ who keeps a good look- 
out on all four sides. Again, chhMl is unques- 

tionably the same word as chAina, * perforata,’ 
from the root chhid; and equally certain the 
Prakrit hure for * a dog,’ is connected with the 
Kashmiri Adfi, the English Aotme^ the Greek kvw, 
Latin cams, and Sanskrit svan. Nor do 1 sec the 
slightest improbability in the suggestion which 
Dr. Muir himself makes, that yAaraa or ghadna 
is from the root pAol, since Vararuchi express- 
ly recogniaes the substitution of c} for a non- 
initial t- But, without labouring to establish 
any farther identification, we are justified in de- 
claring that the system of hermeneutics adopted 
by Lassen, in conformity with the ancient gram- 
marians, is an eminently judicious one, and less 
likely to result in error than the hasty assump- 
tion of the non-Aryan school that every un- 
familiar form in vernacular speech is necessarily 
of barbarous extraction. 

A skilful dtssection of the village names that 
prevail in Upper India would probably illustrate 
in a very interesting manner the successive 
changes which the language of the country has 
undergone. And perhaps no district is better 
adapted for such a purpose than Mathurft. A 
mere glance at the map proclaims it to be of 
almost exclusively Hindi character. In the 
two typical pargapas of Kosi and Ghhiltil there 
are 178 villages, not one of which bears a name 
with the familiar termination of -dbdd. Not a 
score of names altogether betray any admixture 
of a Muhammadan element, and: even these are 
formed with some Hindi ending, as -par, -nopar, 
or -garhi; for exam^e Shfthpur, Bhemagar, and 
Sheigarh. All the remainder, to any one but 
a philological student, denote simply such and 
such a village, but have no connotation whatever, 
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and are at once classed as barbarons Hindi. Yet 
an application of Vararuchi’s rules will, in many 
cases, without any great exercise of ingenuity, 
suffice to discover the original Sanskrit form, 
and explain its corruption. Thus Maholi is for 
Madhu-puri ; Parsoli for Parasurdinarpuri, 
(Parsa being the ordinary colloquial abbrevia- 
tion for Porosuriima) Dham-siAha for Dhorma- 
siAha,* Bati for Bahiila-vati ; and Khaira for 
Khadira. So far as I am aware, the true ex- 
planation of these common endings -oil, -au/t, 
-atiri, -dinar, has never before been clearly stated. 
They are merely corruptions of -puri or -pura, 
combined with the prior member of the com- 
pound, as explained by Varanichi, in SAtra 11. 2, 
which directs the elision of certain consonants, 
including the letter p, where they are simple and 
non-initial ; the tenn ‘ non-initiar being expressly 
extended to the first letter of the latter member 
of a compound. The practical application of the 
rule was first suggested to me by observing 
that two largo tanka at Barsftna and Qobardhan 
were called indiscriminately in the neigh- 


bourhood, the one Kusum-Sarovar or Ku- 
sumokhar (for Kusuma-pushkara), the other 
Brikhbh&n-pokhar or BhAn-okhar. As the 
rule was laid down by Vararubhi 1800 years ago, 
1 can only claim credit for its practical resusci- 
tation ; but it is of great importance, and at 
once affords a clue to the formation of an im- 
mense number of otherwise unintelligible local 
names. 

The foregoing considerations demonstrate the 
soundness of the proposition laid down at 
the outset, via., that the proportion of words 
in the Hindi vocabulary not connected with 
Sanskrit forms is exceedingly inconsiderable ; 
such fact appearing — 1st, from the silence of 
the early grammarians as to the existence of 
any such non-Sanskritio element ; 2ndly, from 
the discovery that many of the words hastily 
set down as barbarous ore in reality traceable 
to a classic source ; and drdly, from the uncon- 
scious adherence of the modem vemacularto the 
same laws of formation as infiuenced it in an ad- 
mittedly Sanskritio stage of development. 


ON THE IDENTIFICATION OP VARIOUS PLACES IN THE KINGDOM OP 
MAGADHA VISITED BY THE CHINESE PILGRIM CHI-PAH-HIAN, 

IN A. D. 415. 

V A. K. BROADLET, B.aS.. ASSISTANT MAGISTRATE IN CHARGE OF SUB-DIVISION BIHAR IN PATNA. 

{CoUnatdJrompagt 74.) 

PART IIL 


Since writing the last part of my notes, I have 
paid another visit to the Bom-bhdnd&r cave, 
and carefully examined the cAatfya Ifound there. 
It appears to me so curious that I propose to 
describe it more particularly. Its form is square 
with a conical top surmounted by a large knob. 
Each side is 1 foot 10 inches broad, and its total 
height is 4 feet 9 inches. On each face there is 
a pillared canopy, underneath which is a stand- 
ing figure of Buddha on a lotus-leaf pedestal, 
with a miniature attendant on either side, each 
holding a torch. The hair on the head is knot- 
ted, and the body is covered by a long cloak. 
The hands, instead of being raised in the usual 
attitude, are held down close by the side. The 
attendant figures arc elaborately dressed and 
ornamented. At each corner of the arch of the 
canopy are figures holding scrolls. In the cen- 
tre of the canopy, and immediately above the 
head of Buddha, rises a pipal tree surmounted 

* This bare sdoptiun of a peraonal name u a local 
deslgnaflen Is uacouiroon, but ii panillolod by the name of a 
vUb^ in the Cbf*StA PSigana, ifliiGh.JB eallei eimply 


by three ninbrellas. The bases raiy in design ; 
on either side, beneath the pedestal, is depict- 
ed the Wheel of the Law, supported on one 
side by elephants, on anotlicr by caparisoned 
horses, (with saddles of almost European shape), 
on the third by elephants kneeling, and on the 
fourth by bulls. The conical top of the chaitya 
resembles the cupola of a temple. 

To return to Mount Vipula. This hill rises 
about three hundred yards to the east of the 
hot springs previously described. Its direction 
is due north-east. The northern face of the 
mountain is a rugged cliff, and its western slope 
is blit a little less precipitous. At the foot 
of the hill there are six wells,— some of which 
contain hot, and some cold water. They 
resemble in shape those of Monnt BaibhAr, 
and are called respectively Ndno-ku^i}, SitA- 
ku^i}, Bomaku^i], Ganeshaku^f, and RAmg - 
kupj. Nearly a quarter of a mile fro m these 

Umriik while another viUioie in the Koii Pargaua hu the 
fuller form Umrliao, for Uuunw-puia. 
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wells is a spring immediatelj under the north- 
ern face of the mountain. It is surrounded 
by a large enclosure, and its water is tepid. 
Passing through a courtyard, the visitor arrives 
at a small stone cell in the rock, and imme- 
diately above this a flight of some eighty steps 
leads up the side of the hill to a platform paved 
with brick. This is the celebrated Makhdiim- 
ku^d of the Muhammadans, and Sringgi-rikhi- 
ku^^ of the Hindus. This well is held in ex- 
traordinary veneration alike by Hindus and 
Musalmans, and is thronged by pilgrims all 
the year round. The spot is colchr.atcd as 
the residence of Makhdum Shah Shaikh Saraf- 
nd-din Ahmad, a saint, not only revered by the 
Muhammadans of Bihar, bnt by the followers of 
the Crescent all over India. The date of his 
sojourn at Rujgir was, as far as I can ascertain, 
about 715 A. H. The stone cell is said to be 
his hiijra," i.e , the scene of a forty days' 
inoditutioii and fast [ver : oAi7/n/t], and the plat- 
form above, the place of his morning and even- 
ing prayers. General Ciiniiigham has been 
into a strange error about this spot, and states 
it to have been the dwelling of Saint Chillah, a 
converted Hindn. I trust at a future time to 
be able to give a complete history of the life 
anil writings of Saraf-ud-ilin, in connection with 
the history of Mulnunmadan nile in Bihar. 

About two hundred feet from the foot of the 
hill, almost iininoiliatoly above the northern 
gate of the ancient city, and nearly half a mile 
south-west of the Makhdum-kun«l, arc the 
remains of an enormous brick Stupa or “ tope,” 
n(»w surmouiitrd by a small temple of Malia- 
deva. There is a similar ruin opposite this at 
the foot of Buibhur, and the bed of the ravine, is 
also strewn with debris. I clearly itlentify these 
ruins with the description of llwon Thsang* ; 
“ En dddiors tie la porte septentionalo de la villc, 
il y a uii Stotlpa. . . . an de V eiulroit 

oA fut dompte relcpliant ivro il y a uii Stoup<t'* 
Leaving ibis ])1acc, and going some few 
hundred yanls to the north-east, one arrive.s at 
two small ilaiua pagodas, built on a peak of the 
hill. The lirst In deilicatoil to lleiiiaiitii Satlliu, 
and the second lo Maliuvirn, the 2-ttli 'J'irthan- 
kara of the Jaiiias, who is said to have lived, 
and died at Pawapuri, eight miles north-east of 
Hajgir. Coiitiiiuiiig to asceml the western face 
of the hill, one looks down on n rockp dffile 
which separates Jlount Vipulafrom Ratnagir, 


There is little dilHciilty in identifying this from 
the remarks of Ilwen Thsang as well as by 
those of Fah-Hian. The former says,t " Au 
nord do I'cndroit oil Chs-li-tseH (S'aripoiittra) 
avait obtenu Ic fruit du Saint (la dignitd 
d'Arhat), tout pres il y a unc fosse large 
ct profondc a cotd de laqiielle on a clcve un 

StoApa Au uord-cst de la fosse ard- 

eiilc, a Tangle de la villo ciitouree de inontagncs 
il y a im StoApa, Rn cot endroit, Ic grand 
dicin Chi-po-kia (Djivika) butit cn faveur du 
Bomldha, iiiie sallc pour Toxplicatinn dc la loi." 
Fall- Hian writes 4 “To the north-east of the 
city ill the middle of a crooked defile, Djivika 
erected a Viliara. • . Its ruins still exist'* 1 be- 
lieve these places to be identical with the remains 
which I shall presently describe. 

Nearly a quarter of a mile to the east of the 
pagoda of Mahdvira one arrives at the summit 
of the hill, wliicli is exactly above the centre of 
the cruokeil dt'file." At this place is an enorm- 
ous platform i:lU feet long by 30 wide, and 
about 6 foot above the surrounding rocks. It is 
const rncteil almi’>st entirely of the materials of 
Budilliist building.s [I counted more than 30 
pillars in the floor alone], and this is easily ac- 
coiiritoil for by a large pile of ruins at either eml 
of thf: platform. The mound to the east is 
nearly 3i) teet high, and its surface is bestrewn 
with pillars ami stone sl.abs. The riiiiiK to the 
west arc unduMbtcdly those of a temple or viliara, 
aud several gray st*>iie columns are still erect. 
Tins modern Jaiiia tomple.s on the plalfonn de- 
serve s'liiio notice, as all of them abound, more 
•ir less, in Buddhist ornaiiiontatiDii. The first 
of the series of four i.s only ahmit lil feci square, 
and is surmounted hy a .simple senii-circnlar 
cupula. Lt is dedicated to Chandraprabhu, the 
8lli Tirlhankara. The iloorway is a line .spoci- 
iiien of Buildliist art. In the centre is a figure 
of Budillia under a canopy, anil three parallel 
rows of i‘xqiii^ite geometrical pattern mil 
round tin* .lilies. Above the door, a largo orna- 
iiieut.al slab, about five fei^tluiig and eight inches 
wide, is iiisi.Tted in the masonry. It is divided 
inl-o seven compartments. The first of which, 
on cither 'sidc, coritain figures of eleplmnts, and 
the rcmaiiidiT — groups of figures in the attitude 
of the dance. This is almost identical with the 
ornamentation of a very beautiful dourway exca- 
vated by mo from the mound at Daptlin, and 
which is iifiw in my colloctioii of Bii'MIiist sculp- 


* N^moirea, tom. II. n. l(j. 


t Meinoirei, tom. II. p. 18-19. 


{ Ueal'a rraaslatiuD, chapr. xxviii. p. 1 L3. 
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tores. The next temple is dirided into two 
ehsmbers, and is of considerable sise. It is dedi* 
oated to Mahftyira, and both the inner and outer 
doors are rery fine. The cornice of the latter 
is divided into nine compartments, in the first 
of which a man is represented in the act of 
dedicating a cAaitya. The others are filled 
with the usual Buddhist deyices. The top of 
the temple is pyramidal in shape. The next 
pagoda is faced by an open court, to the right 
and left of which are two slabs, the one covered 
with the representation of the ten Incarnations 
of Vishnu, and the other with those of the Nine 
Planets. The vacant space at the base of the 
carving is covered with a modern inscription in 
NOgari. The doorway is surmounted by a com- 
paratively plain moulding. This temple is dedi- 
cated to Munisuvrata-^tho 20th Jaina Tirthan- 
kam, who is said to have boon bom in Hftjgir, 
Inside the fourth temple are four cAaranas— two 
of them being of white marble. They ore dedi- 
cated respectively to Mab&vira, [or Vardha- 
mftna] Pibrshwan&tha, Bhanthan&tha, and Kun- 
ihunfttha— the 24th, 23rd, 16th and 17th Tir- 
thankaras respoctivdy. 

Leaving the temples and skirting the north- 
side of the ravine, you cross a narrow ridgci 
which brings you to Mount Aatnagir. The 
summit is crowned by a temple decorated with 
some small black basalt columns, elaborately 
carved. From this a stone staircase or pathway 
leads down the western slope of the hill to the 
plain beneath. 

Between Ratnagir and Udayagir lies a narrow 
valley covered with jaiigal, situated, as nearly 
as possible, due north-east of the ancient city, 
and stretching away as far as Giryak — a dis- 
tance of six or seven miles. 1 shall now pro- 
ceed to establish if pbssible an identification of 
this valley, connected witktho writings of both 
the pilgrims. II wen Tlisang writes as follows*: 
^'Aunordrcst do la ville,il iitdc qnatorzo a quin- 
zo li” [2^ or 3 miles], “ et arriva au mont A7-/i- 
iho-kiu-ich’a (GrldhrakoCita Farvata) ((ui toucAe 
au widide ia montaffnedu nerd, ct s’eidve isoldment 
k une hauteur prodigienso. . . Le roi PHu-pi- 
8o~lo (Bimbisara), voiilant entendre la loi, leva un 
grand nombre d’liommcs ; puis, pour traverser la 
vallie et franchir los ravins, depuis le pied dc la 
montagne jnsqa’au sommet, il fit assembler dee 
piorros, et pratiqua dos esealiers larges d’environ 
dix pas, et ayont une longueur do cinq ii six li. 


An milieu duchemin, il yadoux petits Nlo^; 

MaLe sommet de eette montagne est 

allongd de Test k Toaest, et resserrd dn sud an 
nord." Ba then proceeds to speak of a vihfiia 
to the west of the mountain, a colossal stone 
once trodden by the sacred feet of 8akhya Muni, 
a Stfipa to the santh, and a second on ^e suni- 
mit of the mountain. Foh-Hian’s descriptionf 
is far less minute, but lie gives exactly the same 
distance [viz. 15 /i] and speaks of two caves 
on the hill— the colostal stone— the Vihfira, 
and the lofty peak. 

On the 20th January, I made an attempt to 
explore the valley. Clearing the dense brush- 
wood and jangal as I advanced, I skirted the 
foot of Ratnagir for about a mile from the old 
city, and then struck across into the centre of 
the valley, and pushed on two miles further to 
theeast. I then saw that to the east of Ratnagir 
there is another mountain terminating in a lofty 
peak, which towers above the summit of the 
surrounding hills. This mountain is called 
Dovaghfit» sad I unhesitatingly identify it with 
that mentioned in the text of Fah-Hian and 
Ilwon Thsang. It adjoins the southern side of 
Vipula. In the middle of the valley a stone 
terrace or staircase, about 20 feet brood, mns 
duo north, towards the foot of the hill, for a 
distance of 900 feet. At this point it branches 
off to the east up the mountain side. At the dis- 
tance of 300 feet from the plain 1 founda small 
stfipa in the very centre of the staircase about 8 
feet squaro, and in front of it three or four steps 
are still almost intact, each stop being about 18 
or 20 feet wide and a foot high. Near this place 
under a greatheap of ddbris I found three images 
of Buddha almost perfect, but of the nidost 
workinriiship. They ore uniform in size, and bear 
inscripiirus. From the stfipa the staircase 
continues to traverse the niountain-sido for 
a distance of 800 feet. At this site I discovered 
a second stupa and a largo quantity of images, 
pillars, Ac, Of theso, the most remarkable ore 
a figure of Buddha seated on a lion, a large 
seated Buddha with the usual lotus throne, and 
a standing figure of Buddha with a long in- 
scription. All those idols have been removed 
to Bihar, and merit a much more detoiled de- 
scription. The terrace now becomesmore broken, 
but its traces are visible up to the peak. From 
its commencement in the valley up to tlie 
summit of the mountain it measures, as 


*llSDioiiei, YoL II. p. 20-21 


t Beal's Fah-Iliau, Ch. xziz. p. 114. 
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neaily as powible^ one mfle. The sonih and 
west eide of the hUl ere eorered with the d4brie 
of honaesi Ag.| end the loliterj peak which 
erowne the hill is Bnnnonnted hj an enorm- 
008 brick at&pa. Though there is no natural 
cave in the sonthem face of the hill, as might 
reasonablj be expected, the other features it 
presents are so remarkable as to put its identi- 
fication beyond a doubt, and eyerything tends to 
show that the eaves and grottoes of Rajgir 
were mostly artificial. 

Paralld with Ratnagir sad Devagli&t runs 
Udayagir. Two ramparts or walls seem to have 
traversed the valley. The first to the west now 
called the Nekpai-bfind, and the second stretches 
from the foot of Devagha(, as before described, to 
the centre of the valley, and this seems to have 
been continued as far as the foot of the Udaya 
lull. The slopes of this hill are more gradual 
than any of the others, and this oocomits for the 
fortifications which surmount it. The steepest 
side of the mountain is towards the west, and it 
is through a narrow ravine at the foot of it, that 
the valley is entered from the south. The • 
passage is very narrow, and in the centre runs ; 
tlie Baiigaftga rivulet, which rises from beneath \ 
Sonargir. The pass was strongly fortified, and ' 
the ramparts and bastions are still remark- 
ably perfect, although they have been exposed to 
the devastations of tlie rain and sun for many 
centuries, dust within the valley are the ruins 
of the two towfTS, and at tlio entrance of the 
pass, where the width of the ravine is little 
more than twenty feet, two forts of considerable 
one on the slope of Udayagir, and the , 
other facing it, at the foot of Sonargir. The 
fonuer measures 111 feet from the north to 
south, and 40 from east to west. From 
this point a nmssivc wall, 16 feet thick, (and 
still having an elevation of some 10 or 12 
feet), stretches in a direct line duo oast to . 
the summit of the mountain. I measured it to 
a distance of 4,000 feet from the coiniiieiicc- , 
ment, and it thus appears to coiitimie its course j 
for more than two miles on the crest of the ■ 
liill, then to cross over towards the north, and j 
finally to pass down the northern slope, and j 
Into the narrow valley between Udayagir and | 
Batuagir, just oppOi*ito the staircase of Bimbi- 
eftra, whicli leads to the summit of the Devagh&V 
hill. The wall is composed of huge stones on 
either side, closely fitted together without cement, 
the centre being filled up by a mass of pebbles 
and rubbish. There are traces of Buddhist ruins 


on the top of the hill, and Ifonnd several imagea, 
and the remains of two large stfipas, and 
one temple similar to that on Baibhftr. There 
is also a large enclosure containing five modem 
Jaiiia temples— the centre one square and the 
others triangular in shape. Each of the small 
ones contains a fignre of Buddha bearing the 
creed, ye dliarma beta etc.” There are loige 
numbers of gray stone columns at the foot of 
the mounds abovementioned, and the spot has 
evidently been once the site of a Vihiira. 

Although five hills ore stated both in poetry 
and history to have surrounded tho ancient 
capital of Magadlia, this can hardly be consider- 
ed literally correct, and to maintain tlie old 
description, several peaks must be considered 
j as fonning part of the same mountain. Thus the 
j rocky cliffs of Chhata or Cliliakra must bedoem- 
I ed tho eastern extremity of Baibbar, and Uie vo- 
. rious parts of Sonargir must be considered os poiv 
' tions of one great hill. Sonargir, the most exten- 
sive, though the least lofty of all the hills, begins 
at the south-east corner of the valley, and runs 
due east from this point till it reaches the centre 
of the valley just above the plain of the Kan- 
bhfim. L«'rom this poid three branches stretch 
eastwards; the first inclining slightly towards the 
north, and forming the southern boundary of 
tho valley of the five hills, the second runs due 
east and forms tho west mu side of tho ravine 
which lo:u1s into tho Hisiia-Nowada plains, 
and the tliird turns first soutli, then again almost 
due cast, and nniilly tcnirfnates, ns 1 have before 
described, in the im-ks aud torrents of Biingangn. 
This was evidently I ho weakest point in the 
natural defences of the city, for an enemy who 
had once gained tlie cntiaiice of the valley, 
(which ajipcars to have been still further pro- 
tected by a seini-circular wall outside it,) could 
easily pass up tlie gentle sfopc between tho two 
last nimtioiicd branches of the hill, and descend 
by an equally easy road on the nortlierii side 
of the hill into the very heart of the valley. 1 
ascended the hill on this side, end soon gained 
the snmmit, which, like that of Udayagir, is 
occupied by an enoirmoiis pile of ruins, and a 
modern Jaina temple. Inside the pagoda is a 
large figure of Buddha, bearing the creed, and 
also a comparatively modern inscription on the 
unoccupied portions of the pedestal. Several 
columns arc lying about, and also portions of 
cornice and otb'.T ornamental carving. This 
was once, evidently, the site of some great 
vihara or temple. Thirty paces soutli of the 
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pagoda, one comes quite suddenly on the great 
wall— almost tiubrokeii and entire. It is iiui- 
fonnlj sixteen feet thick, hut its height ditTcra 
at various places. It coinmeiiccs in the Uaii- 
bhuin plain, and then runs in a direct line to 
the smiiiiiit of the liill, a distance of 2300 feet. 
From this [mint an eiitirmniis eiiihanknieiit runs 
across the valley to the font of Bnibhar, and 
now bears the name of flarasaiidha's band. At 
the top of the inountaiii the Wiill turns to the 
cast, following the crest- of the central branch 
of Snnargir, which now takes an almost semi- 
circular form, to a distance of 4100 feet. The 
wall at this [>oint runs down the ravine, crosses 
it close to the source of the Baiiganga torrent, 
then asceinls the sbqte fif the southern branch of 
the hill, and passes first along its ridge and then 
down its western slope till it ends in the 
foot to the west of the stream, as nearly as 
possible 12,000 feet from its comuicncemerit in 
the Itanhlium plain. The fort at which it ends 
is abuiit half the size of the one on the opposite 
side of the torrent. 1 have thus succeeiled in 
ti'aeing the great wall which formed the nrtiQ- 
cial dcfeuco of the valley, but strange to say, 
popular legends, so far from connecting it with 
any such pur[) 0 sc, make it the evening walk 
of the Asura king — the s]X)t where he used to 
enjoy the cool inountaiii air after the fatigues- of 
the day. 

Before giving some account of the wild ravine 
to the west of the valley, it may be interesting 
to say something of the Jaina pagodas which 
still adorn the hills. They are inaintaiiied and 
repninMl by subscriptions collected all over 
India, and are yearly visited by thousands of 
pilgrims from (Iwalior, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Murshidabad. They all contain chamnas^ or, 
impressions of the sacred feet of the Tirthan- 
karas — generally carved in black basalt, hut 
sonicthnes in marble, and invariably surrounded 
by a Niigari inscription. 1 have taken cojiics of 
the whole of them, but many have become very 
indistinct, on account of tlio oil, ghi, &c. with 
which they arc annointed. The following arc 
specimens of them.* In the temple dedicated 
to Munisuvrata, on the Vipula-hill, I found the 
following : — On the 7th of the waxing moon in 
the month of Kartika, Bainvat 1K48, the image 
of the su|iremcly liberated -o who attained 
ealvaticn on the Vipuia mounl^n, together with 


his congregation, was made and consecrated by 
Sri Amrita Dhanna Yochaka.” In anotlier 
of the series of temples : — “ On the 9th 
of the waxing moon in the month of 
Phulguna, Sninvat 1504, by Santha Aivarftja, 
&c. of the noble Jatada race.” On Sunuigir 
** In the auspicious Khoflutara Fort [gnrA], the 
image of Sri Adinatha, &c.’* The other insGri|>- 
tions arc similar, and the dates 1819, 1823, 
(oil Udayagir; 181G, (Ratnagir) 1830 Samvat 
occur, r will only give one other at length. It 
c«)mcs from Vipuingir, and mns as follows 
“ On Friday, the 13th of the waxing moon, in 
the month of Aswiiia, when the ^uka year 1572 
was current, Sainvat 1707, [A. D. 1650], Siiy- 
uma and his younger brother Gobardhaiia, sons 
of Lakshin idasa and his wife Vananihalu, of the 
Vilifini Vastuvya family, of the Dopada gotra, 

causoil certain repairs to be done to in 

Rujagriha.*' Bubii Rajcndralula Mitra remarks, 
that in this inscription all the proi>cr names 
have the title ' sangha’ prefixed to them, and 
this shows that the individuals in question be- 
longed to a 'Juddhist congregation.’* 

In one of the temples at the summit of Vi- 
imhigir 1 found the following : — ** on the 7th 
of the waxing moon in Kartika this statue of 
Mukhtigu[>ta, the absolutely liberated sage, was 
made by Sri 8nnga,on th‘e *’Sri Vipuhichala hill, 
ami consecrated by the preachers of Ralvatroii.’' 
The Charana on Ratnagir bears the following 
“ Oiii, Salvation. On the Glh of the waxing 
moon in the month of Mugha, Samvat year 
1820, Shii Manikchaiid, son of Biilukidfisa of 
the Gaiighigotra, and Osa family, an iiiliubitant 
of lingli having repaired the temple on the 
Ratnagiri hill in Raj agriha placed the two lotus- 
like feet of the Jina Sri Parrivanatha there.” 
I conclude with the oldest inscription, which is 
on Somirgir — On the 9th of the waxing moon 
in the month of Phalguna, in the Samvat year 
1501 .... of the Jataila Gotra, Ramamala 
Varma Dasa, son of Sangha Manikadeva, son 
of the wife of Sangha . . . baruja, son of Baii- 
gha Bunaruja, son of Sangha Devoraja.” 

The most recent of the inscriptions is dated 
011 late as Samvat 1912, or A. D. 1855. 

I purpose in the next part to trace the route 
of llwen Thsang amongst the hills and valleys 
to the west of Rujagriha. 

(To be continued ^ 


* These resdingi and tnoslationi were made by Rabu imendialola Uitia, for whose vslusble ■■■T"tsntt I esBBot b* 
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ON THE GHANDIKaSaTAKA OF BANABIIATTA. 
Br O. BUIILER, Pn. D. 


Iv the learned preface to hie edition of the 
Vdsavadatid, Dr. Fita-Edword Hall gives (pp. 8 
and 49) extracts from two anonymous Jaina com- 
mentaries on the BhaJbtdmanutotra of Mfinor 
tanga, which contain carious details regarding 
thelifeof B& 9 abha(ta, the famous author 
of the Eadambart and of the narshaehariira. 
Amongst other matters, it is stated' there that 
BApa and May hr a, the author of the 
Sdrga/aiaka, were related to each other by 
marriage, and that each of them composed a 
Eataka or century of verses in honour of a patron 
deity and obtained thereby liberation from great 
evils. M a y h r a, it is said, who had suddenly 
become a leper, was cleansed of his disease by 
8 h r y a, whom ho propitiated with the SArtfa- 
§ aiaka. B 4 9 a, jealous of this feat of his brother 
poet, thereupon cut off his own hands and feet, 
composed a Eataka in honour of C li a 9 d i k 4, 
and through her favour obtained the restora- 
tion of his limbs. 

Dr. Hall, in giving this story, observes that, 
whatever its absurdity, it may have aii histo- 
rical basis in making May dr a and Bkpa 
contemporaries, and that it deserves attention 
for that reason. This surmise has also been 
confirmed by 8890*8 own statement in the 
Hanhacharitra^ whore he names Mayfiraka 
amongst his friends. 1 have lately found that 
it contains another element of truth, viz. that 
it is right in ascribing to B 49 abha((a the 
composition of a Chat^ikdi'aiaka. 

Not long 9 go, lacquired forthe Gk>vernment of 
Bombay abookbearingthis tide, which, according 
to its colophon, hod been composed by a M a- 
hlkavi B'r 4 Ya 9 a or S'riva 9 abha((a. 
As no great poet of this name was known 
me, and Dr. Hall’s Jainas attributed a (74aa- 
dikdi^ataka to B 49 a, I at once concluded 
that S'rivapa or B'rivapa must be a mis-spell- 
ing for B'r 1 B 4 9 a. This surmise was fully 
confirmed, shordy afterwards, when I obtained 
a copy of the commentary mentioned by Dr. 
EUl atp. 49 of his preface: for the latter 
work quotes the first verse of B 49 a’s Ckandi- 
iMakUsa, which agrees with the beginning of 
the ioi duattt B'rfivapa’s production. 

The manuscript of the Chandikialaiuiea ac- 
quired by me is Written on nine-folios. Besides 


the text, which consists of 102 S'lokas, it 
contains a short commentary on S'lokas 1-84, 
written on the margin of each page. It has 
been written by a Jaina Leklink, who, unfortun- 
ately, was neither careful, nor a good Sanskrit 
scholar. Though clerical errors and even omis- 
sions are frequent, still it is possible to re- 
store the text of most versos. 

B 4 9 a’s address to C h a 9 d i k 4 is composed 
in the Sdrdulavikndifa vriitn and its style, as 
becomes a poet like the antlior of the Ad- 
damharlf is made to harmonise with the diffi- 
cult metre. The tortuosity of the construc- 
tion, the doiiblc-cntendrcs and puns, and the 
quaint similes ill which it abounds, will make it 
dear to the heart of every true Fund it. But these 
qualities make it rather an object of serious 
study than of enjoyment on first hearing or 
reading, and they render it improbable that Eu- 
ropean critics will accord to it the epithet of— « 
‘uttama kavita,'— “ first rate poetry," which— 
according to the opinion of my learned native 
friends, to whom 1 showeil the poem— is its due. 

It is somewhat difficult to give aii exact ana- 
lysis of the contents of the ns the poet 

himself seems to have followed no fixed plan in 
its composition. Every stanza contains an 
allusion to, or a description of an incident from 
C h a 9 4 ika’s great battle with the buffalo-shaped 
demon Mahi^hasura, and winds up with a 
pi'ayer to the goddess to protect the hearers or 
readers from evil, to bless them, or to destroy 
their enemies. 

That a Cha^ikfliiataka should celebrate the 
victory of the goddess over Mahisha, is no 
more than might be expected ; fur the Par 49 as 
state that the Cha 9 dik 4 form of S iva’s wife, or 
Sakii^ was expressly created for the destruc- 
tion of that demon. In the Devf/adAa/mya,* 
the story of Ohaodikfi's creation, and of her con- 
test with Mahif ha and his army of fiends, is 
narrated at great length. According to that 
authority, the gods over whom Indra rules, were 
driven by Mahi 9 ha out of heaven. Th^ 
went to Brahma, Vifhpu, and B’iva to complain 
and to ask for help. On hearing of the Asura's 
boldness, these deities were moved by anger and 
emitted from their bodies a great lu-stre. 
That lustre, united with the flames which Indra 
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and his followers emitted, and filled the whole 
world. It then assnmed the shipe of r three- 
ejed female, The ipoda, select- 
ed her to do battle with Mahifha and providedher 
with arms for the combat. S'iva drew a new 
trident forth from his own favonrite weapon, 
y ifh^u produced anowChakrafrom his Chakra, 
Varupa ga?o a conch-shell, Agni a spear, 
V djn a bow and arrows, and Indra a thunder- 
bolt forged out of his own Vajra. The H i ma- 
la j a presented a lion to be the Vahana of the 
new deity. Wlion D o y i had thus been hoiionr- 
ed with presents by all the gods, she uttered a 
great cry which shook the universe. The gods 
answered it with a shout of victory. Alarmed 
by the noise the A s u r a a sallied forth from 
Heaven and prepared at once to do battle with 
their newly created foe. After a furious fight 
the army of the demons was routed with great 
slaughter by 0 h a p 4 i the goddess 

had to undergo a series of single combats with 
Ghikshura, the general of tlie Asurn host 
and other leaders. When they had all been 
slain, Mah is ha himself baine forward. He 
assumed his buflfalo-shapc, attacked the Pra- 
m a t h a 8, who accompanied C h a p 4 i k a and 
routed thpm. Emboldened by this success, the 
Asura attempted to kill Devi's Fo/mna, 
the lion. The goddess met his onslaught by 
entangling him in her or snare, lie 

then turned himself into a lion. But Devi cut 
off his head, upon which he assnmed human shape. 
Picroed by the arrows of the goddess, the demon 
assailed her in the shape of an elephant. 
Punished again by the loss of his trunk, he 
returned to his buffalo form and tried to bury 
C h a p 4 i k a under the mountains which he up- 
rooted with his horns. The mountains were 
rent to pieces by the arrows of the goddess. 
But, before attacking him more actively, she 
rested and refreshed herself by repeated draughts 
of nectar. Thus fortified, she jumped on the 
monster, drove her trident into his neck and 
finally cut off his head. The remainder of the 
Daitya army fled, the gods re-obtained posses- 
sion of Svarga, and sang the praises of Gh ap- 
4ika, humbly acknowledging her power and 
supremacy. 

It would seem that B 4 p a, when writing his 
ChandihUaiaka^ had this legend, or some vciy 
similai story before him. He mentions the 
fi^ht and helplessness of the gods, the cir- 


cumstance that the goddess jumped on M ah i- 
9 ha and pierced him with the trident, and 
similar incidents ; but he does not describe the 
combat with M a h i ^ h a at fnll length. He 
contents himself with taking out some of its 
most prominent features, and with placing be- 
fore the mind of his hearers, again and again, 
the final tableau, where the victorious Devi 
appears standing on the body of her vanquished 
enemy. This picture gives him' repeated op- 
portunities of exalting the miraculous power of 
Ghap4iku'8 feet, and of recommending to his hear- 
ers the adoration ofthose limbs. A translation ofa 
few verses will, however, give a better idea of the 
character and contents of the poem than the 
most minute analysis. I subjoin, therefore, 
some of the first S'lokas as well as the con- 
cluding one.— 

Text. 

M4 bhnnkshir vibhramam bhruradhara vidhu- 
ratu keyaiii asynsya rugam 

pape pranyeva nayam kalayasi kalahofiraddha- 
ya kirn trisulam | 

ityndyatkopaketun prakritim avayavan pra- 
payantyeva devy& 

nyasto vo mfirdhni mushy anmaradasnhfida- 
sun saniharann anghrir aiuhali l| (1) 

Humkare nyakkfitodanvati nudati jito dinji- 
tair nfipurasya 

tlishyachchhringakstatatpraksli jiradasrij i* ni- 
jalaktakabhrantibhaji | 

skandho vmdhyadribuddhya nikashati malii- 
shasyahitosfinaharshid 

ajAdnadeva yasyascliarapa iti sivani sd sivd 
vah karotu || (2) 

Jiihnavyd yd na jatununayaparihorakshiptayd 
kshdlayantyd 

nunam no nfipurepa glapitasosiruchd jyot- 
snayd vd nakhdndm 

tdiA Bobhdm ddadhdnd jayati uijam ivdlokta- 
kam pf4ayitvd 

padenoivs kshipant! mahisham asurasdddna- 
nishkdryam dryd ] (8) 

Mfityos tulyaih triloktm grasitamatirasdn 
nishkpt^ nu jihvali 
kiih vd krishpdnghripadmadyatibhirarupitd 
vishpupadyah padavyoh | 
prdptdh samdhydl^ smardre^ svayam uta 
nutibhistisra ityfihyamdnd 
devair devitrisAldhatamahifhajuflio rakta- 
dhard jayanti | (4) 


* The MSmdi, slUhvacjhlifiiqpkiliitspi,bat 1 
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Datte darpAt prahAre sapadi pndabliarotpiditar 
4eh&TaAi8htain 

Alishtum (Sfingasja kotim mahiaharararipor 
nfipnragranthifdmni | 

mashyadva^ kalmash&ni Tjatikarayiratayd- 
dad&nah kumkro 

matuh prabhraahtalil&kaYBlajakalik&karpapd- 
rddarepa | (5) 

Traiiokyktankankiye pravialati yivaae dhktari 
dhjknatandram 

indrkdyesha drayatsu drayipapatipayah- 
pklakalaiialcsbu | 

sparacnaiviltra pishtya mabisham atinisbaib 
trftanyantain jaganti 

patu tvam paiiclia chapdyk^ckarapanakbam 
ime napare lokapalnh || (9) 

Kuuto ilantairniruddhedhanushi yiinukbitajye 
Twliaiiena mAlnl- 

luiigulciia praknshthe valayini patite tai- 
kfipanc svapsineh* | 

aide lulanglirighutair lalitakaratalat prachyute 
ddrniiL iirvyiim 

sarvaiugiiiaiii luhlyam jayati charapatai chap- 
dika clidriiayantt || 

Traue/ation. 

1. << 0 brow, do not interrupt thy coquettish 
play ! O lip, what iiiean these coiitortiona I 0 
face, throw olT the (expression of) passion I 0 
hand, why brand ishest thou the trident in ex- 
pectation of strife ! Tie is no longer alive.” 
Speaking thus Devi reduced, as it were, to 
their natural state Iier limbs that showed signs 
of rising anger. May her foot that stole the 
vital spirits of the enemy of the gods, being 
placed on your heads, take away your distress. 

2. Whilst his bellowing of defiance, that 
surpassed the roar of the ocean, was conquered 
by the jingling of her anklets, and whilst the 
hlood, flowing from the wound inflicted by his 
encircling liorii, was mistaken (by the goddess) 
for the laedye of her foot-soles, she placed, by 
mistake, her foot on the shoulder that rescni- 
hled a touch-stone, and took the life of M ah i 9 h a. 
May that female 6'i v a give you happiness. 

3. The worshipful goddess assumes, through 
her anklets tliat make the hare-bearer*s bright- 
ness fade, or through the moon-like brilliancy of 
her too nails, such a splendour, which Jahnn’s 
daughter, who was flung into her course by the 
affection of a son and who certainly purifies us, 

' • Lanaulcna pnikiis'Mic ‘ vnliiyiUi Uttripw^ 

—MS. agsiiiHt inctrv ami kciim. 

t Tliiiugh tin- luiiiiiiciilalor d*iP« mit niciition Iuh nanin, or 
diiip. ilia Very firolMiblc llial Iw lived al ibc bcginiungtff tba 


does never wear,— Qlory to her, who crnihed 
with her foot M ah i 9 h a like the lao-dye of her 
soles and who threw him away, when he had be- 
come worthless throngh the taking of his life-juice. 

4. Glory to those jets of blood that issued 
fVom M a h i 9 h a, when he was struck by Devi's 
trident, and that made the gods ask themselves 
in perplexity. Has Death, greedy to swallow 
I the three worlds put forth his tlirce tongues at 
I once? Or are the roads, which Vishnu steps 
on, lit up by the brilliancy of Kyishpa’s lotus 
feet? Or have the three Sandhyas appeared 
(at once) in consequence of the devotions of the 
enemy of Cupid ?' 

r>. When M ah i 9 h a, the enemy of the gods, 
struck out of pride, the tip of his horn, which 
became the sole remnant of his body, that was 
crushed by the weight of (Devi’s) foot, became 
entangled in the knot of her anklet, — May 
K am d r a who at the end of the combat took 
it up, supposing it to be the bud of a lotus fallen 
from his mother’s ear, take away yonr sins. 

9. May the five toe-nails of C h a p 4 i — not 
these other guardians of the world — protect you, 
since by their mere touch they crushed the over- 
furious Mahisha, who made the worlds tremble, 
while the Creator, who was to be exiled for the 
torment of the world, helpless entered weary 
meditation, and In dr a, with the other gods, 
the Lord of Wealth, the Guardian of the Ocean, 
Y a m a and A g n i , took to flight. 

102. His teeth held firmly the spear, his horn 
had entirely unstrung the bow, his tail, like a 
bracelet, encircled the elbow, from her hand, 
her sword had fallen, by the spasmodic blows 
of his feet the trident had been flung from her 
graceful hand, far away on the ground— OI017 
to Ghap<}ikk> who (then) crushed all the 
limbs of the buffalo with her foot.” 

As the story of the Jaiiia coimnentatort has 
gained a fresh intci'fst by the recovery of the 
Chandikd S^ataka and as it is not improbable 
that other statements which it contains may 
prove of use of students of Sanskrit literary his- 
tory, I give in conclusion a translation of the 
introductory Kathii which describes the origin of 
the Bhokidmarafiotra^ as far as it relates to 
M a y fl r a and B a n a. It runs as follows 
Formerly there lived in Amaruvati Ujjayini. 
Rrf Ujjayini, a Pandit, named Mayfira. who had 

latli century, m he iitmee S'jitiloka Sfiri as tlie 
of the reiiruinf; Pallndhiiri liuiiachamlrn, in the Vaiiisuvnii. 
ultlip (Minclueion (if the book. S'ritilaka of iheAhlieya- 
devavaiitMi wae the tenclicr of Uiija»'ekliar.i, vrlu> wrote the 
rnbaodba ILoaha in 1317. 
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stndiod the B'Istm end wm honoured bj the 
eUhr Bktjja. Hie son-in-law wm Bd^i. The lat- 
ter also WM olerer. The two were jealons of each 
other, for it is said,— 

* Donkejs, balls, steeds, gamblers, Pandits, and 
rognes cannot bear eMh other and cannot lire 
without CMh other.'* 

One daj thcj were-quarrelling. The king Mid 
to them, * Ho Papdite, go to KMhmir. He is 
the bMt whom Bhdrati who dwells there, con- 
siders to be the better Pandit.t 

Thej took food for their joamcj and Mt ont. 
Thejr came on their road to the country of the 
MddhumatM (KMhmir). Seeing fire hundred 
oxen which carried loads on their bMks, th^ 
Mid to the drivers, * What have you got ^ere?’ 
The latter answered, ' Gominentaries on the syl- 
lable Ox.* Again they saw, instead of five hun- 
dred oxen, a herd of two thouMnd. Finding 
that all thcM were laden with different new ex- 
planations of tile syllable^ Ox, they lost their 
pride. They slept in some place together. M a- 
y hra wm awakened by the goddess SarMvat!, 
who gave him this * thmna* for averse, * The ik^ 
JUUd with a Aiindied moons.’ He half raised him- 
Mlf, bowed and gave the following solution, — 

* Ohftpnramalla, stunned by the blow of Damo- 
dara's hand , mw the thiffilUdhjf a hundredmoom* 

The Mme question was addressed to Bftoa. 
He growled and worked the thema in the follow- 
ing manner 

* hi that night, on oecount of the lotus-faces 
that moved to and fro on the high terraces, the 
ekjf shone m itJllUd bjf a Imedred moons.'} 

The goddess Mid, * You are both poets who 
know the Bdetrae, But Bana is uiferior, be- 
eauM he growled. I have shown you that quan- 
tity of commentaries on the syllable Ox. Who 
hM ever attained a complete knowledge of the 
dictionary of the goddess Speech. It hM been 
also Mid, " Let nobody assume pride Mying, 
‘ 1 am the only Pandit in this age. Others ore 
ignorant. Oreatness of intellect is only com- 
parative.’ 

Thus SaiMvat! made friendship between the 
two. When they arrived at the outer wall (of 


I OSjayiid) they went eMh to his hooM. One 
after the other thqy paid their rMpeets to the 
King M before. It hM been also Mid,—" Deer 
herd with deer, kine with kine, steeds with 
steeds, fools with fools, wise men with wiM ones. 
Friendship (hM its root) in the similarity of 
virtuM and of faults.” 

Once Bdpa had a lover’s quarrel with his 
wife. The lady, who wm proud, did not put off 
her pride. The greater part of the night pMS- 
edthus. Mayftra, whowM taking his constitu- 
tional, eame to that place. Hearing the noise, 
made by the husband and his wife through the 
window, he stopped. BUna fell at the feet of 
his wife, and Mid, " 0 faithful one, paidon this 
one fanl^ 1 will not again anger thee.” She 
kioked him with her foot which wm encircled 
by an anklet. Maydra, who stood under the 
window, became sorry on hearing the sound of 
the anklet, and on account of the disrespect 
shown to the husband. But Bdna recited a 
new Btanaa— 

" 0 thiii-waisted one, the night that is nearly 
pMt, escapes swiftly like a hare; this lamp nods 
M if it were sleepy ; Q fair-browed one thy heart 
also liM become hard on account of its vicinity 
to thy brcMts, so that, alas, I thou dost not put 
off thy pride and thy anger at the end of iiiy 
prostrationB.”§ 

Hearing this Maydra said— Don’t call her 
fair-browed but passionate, (chapdi) tince she ir 
angiy,” Hearing this harsh speech that faith- 
ful wife cursed her father, who revealed the 
character of his daughter saying, Mayest thou 
become a leper by the touch of the betcl-jnice 
which I now have in my mouth.” At that 
moment lepra-spots appeared on his body. In 
the morning Bapa went as formerly to the Court 
dressed m a Varaka and made with reference In 
Maydra, who also came, the following speech con- 
taining a pun, “ The Varakocjhi has come.” I 

The King understanding this, and seeing the 
lepra-spots, sent (Maydra) away, saying, You 
must go.” Maydra fixed himself in the temple 
of the Sun, Mt down, keeping his mind concen- 
trated on the 'deity, and praised the Bun with 


* Ns is h a nt i ikkamiliksm ns ripS chipuuiki ikksaukksps 
liHhsvsMhBtiiiigajeySrS psp4iy44>»Bblii. 

t A Joninqr to Ksshnirsnd s prainUtioii of books to 
SwMvstt is fraqiontlj SBontionsd ss s tsst for poets by 
the Joins anthots. 

I weydio vipyd s'stsrhsadnti nabhostsUh 

saBasjr^sdsti vsdsntyd | sidhotthitsns — ■ 
IMwodanksidfdMsTiTbsltkplachclasA | 

MAtuk cMndauDslloas s'slschasdnli | 


TbsySm nttangassadhdgisvilolsvsdsiiimbnisih I 
Viiaito vibhavsrySin sstichsndisAi nobhastussLl 
i Gstspfkydiitiih kris'atsnn s'ss'fysts ivs 
^isdtpoysia nidfiniirsni 


risdtpoysm nidfivs^sm upsasto gkSmsts ivs I 
Pnpsadsto minsV Mssi ns ystbdtvsa kmdl __ 
Kiicnspistydssttyt hpdsysm spi to subhni ksthinssi I 
llsannsbloto tiBoslstotlietonn Ysisks. Tbs words'of 
tho toxtsvs— VsisksTsatnu, poridhdys ssmotaa i 
pitol (jlvM VMdtodU) itt s'llAta viibhs ifiehs. 
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the hundred Tersee,* which begins Jam- 
bhArftibhakumbhodbhavam, Ac. 

When he had recited the sixth rerse which 
begins ' etc/— the witness 

of the world’s deeds appeared visibij. Maydra, 
bowing to himi said, ' Lord, deliver me from my 
leprosy ? The Sun answered, ' Friend, 1 also 
saflfer even now from leprosy on the feet, in 
conseqnence of a curse, because I had sexual 
intercourse with the horso-sliapcd Ran^udevS 
against her will.f Nercrthcloss, 1 will cover 
the leprosy caused by the curse of the faithful 
wife by giving you one of iny rays ? Speaking 
thus, the Jewel of the Sky wtnit away. That 
one ray enveloping his (Maydra’s) body des- 
troyed the lepra-spots. The people rejoiced. 
The King honmired him. Ba^a, being jealous 
of Maydra’s fame, caused liis hands and feet to 
be cut off, and making a firm resolution, praised 
Chaudikd with the hundred verses, beginning 
* Mil bhankshir etc,’ at the recitation of the sixth 
syllable of the Hrst verse Chai.iilika appeared and 
restored his four limbs.” 

Here I break my translation off. The remain- 


der of the JTatkd states that the Jainas who 
were anxions to show that their holy men could 
work as great miracles, produced Manatunga 
Sdri to uphold their good name. This wortliy 
allowed himself to be fettered with forty-two 
iron chains, and to be locke d up in a house, lie 
then composed the forty-four verses of the 
BhoMmarastotra, and freed himself thereby. 
He of course converted King Bhoja by this 
miracle to the Jain a religion. 

I may add that according to some .laina 
TherdoalU^ Manatunga lived in the bo beginning 
of the 3rd century A.D. We know, however, 
that Batiia and Muydra li ved four centuries later. 
It seems that there is great confusion in the 
earlier parts of the ThetAoalis, Manatunga and 
Bdpa may after all turn out to be contemporaries. 
As regards the story of Bafta’s self-mutilation, ( 
think it not improbable that it has arisen from 
a misinterpretation of the words of his S'ataka 
" ityudyatkopaketdn prakfitim avavayan prapay- 
antyevadovyd,”— DovS bringing to tlieir natural 
state, the limbs which showed signs of rising 
anger. 


BENGALI FOLKLORE-A LEGEND FROM DINAJPUR. 
llT G. II. DAMANT, D.aS. 


Tiiruu was once a king who had two queens 
named Dnha and Siiha. Suha had two sons, 
blit Dnha had only ono lame son. One night the 
king dreamed that ho saw a tree whoso stem 
was silver, its branelies were of gold, the leaves 
were diamonds, the fruits were pearls, and pea- 
cocks were playing in the branches and eating 
the fruits. When the king saw this ho lost the 
siglit of both his eyes, and he again dreamed 
that if ho could really sec the silver tree with 
golden branches, diamond leaves, pearly fruits, 
and peacocks playing in the branches, his eyesight 
would be restored to him, otherwise he would 
remain blind for the rest of his life. Then 
he rose up, and retired to his * house of anger’ 
and slept there. Early next morning the prime 
minister with the officers and attendants came 
to court, and not finding the king sitting on 
his throne as usual, they went to enquire what 
had happened, but the king would not speak 
a single word to any of them. Shortly after 
that the two sons of queen Suha came, and after 

* The Jfaydra ffataka which like the CkaHdilMataka is 
written ia the 8irdlUevikrt4ite molra exiati now and if 
being printed with n commentary by my learned friend 
Yi^aea'var S'Uin. 


offering the king mnch consolation, they asked 
him why he refused to speak, and why he had 
slept in * the house of anger.’ Tlirii Uie king 
told them all about the dream which he had 
seen, and bow he had become blind, and how he 
had been told that if any one would show him a 
tree like that which he had seen in his dream, 
he would recover his sight, otherwise he would 
remain blind for the rest of his life. The king's 
sons said tliat they would find some way to show 
him the tree, and comforted him, so that he left 
* the house' of anger* and sat on hie throne, and 
began to^ttend to his public bnsincss as usual 
Meanwhile' die king’s sons mounted their horses, 
and started to search for the tree. When queen 
DnhiVs lame sou heard of it, ho went to his 
mother, and told her how his father had become 
blind, and how his brothers had mounted theii 
horses to search for the means of caring their 
father by bringing the tree with the golden 
branches, and that he wished to go with them and 
help'fb eeareh for the tree. His mother told him 

t This is apparantly an alluiion to the hiatoiy of Yi- 
vairata and aampyu, which occun already in the »w«- 
voda. Banna le poeulily a corniptioD of Surennor Samlna, 
ae the goddms ii called in the hlahdbhdmte and the 
Yudnaii 
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that the king eovld not bear the light of him or 
her, and that ho conld not go. At thia he was 
verj angrj and said he waa determined to go, 
80 hia mother told him that he might go, bat he 
mnat first obtain leare from the kmg. So he 
went into the kingk preaenoe^ bat as he did not 
dare to approach him, he remained atanding in a 
comer of the court. The prime minister saw him, 
and went and told the king that the son of queen 
Duhft had been standing there for some time, but 
waa afraid to come near and tell what he hod to 
aaj. The king ordered the prime minister to en- 
quire wh j he had come. So the prinde told him 
that hia brothers had gone to search for the silver 
tree to cure the king, and he wished to go with 
them. The king said that he was lame, and could 
not go, but the prime minister replied that in 
the dream it was only said that somebody must 
bring the tree, it did not matter who brought it, 
and that no one’s name had been mentioned, and 
if the prince wished to go the king might allow 
him to do so. The king told the prime minister 
to do as he thought best, so he gave the prince 
some money and a horse, and sentjiim away. 

The prince went to his mother queen Duhu, 
and as he was taking leave of her, ho gave her 
a plant, and said, ** mother, take care of this 
plant, and look at it every day, and when you 
see that it is fading, you will know that some 
misfortune has befallen mo, and when it is dead, 
I shall be dead too, and if it be flourishing you 
will be sure that 1 am well." So saying he loft 
his homo, and travelled for some distance till he 
came to a tree where his brothers were sitting with 
their horses tied near. When his brothers saw 
him, they said to each other, “ Look brother, the 
lame boy is coming, it is a very lucky thing, we 
will make him cook for us.” So they all met 
together, and after they had cooked and eaten, 
they lay down at the foot of the tree, and 
went to sleep, but the son of queen Duhi sat up 
wide awake. Now it happened that a pair of 
birds had built their nest in the tree, and at night 
the old birds went out to seek food, Icifvlng their 
young ones in the nest. After they had gone, 
agreat snake climbed up the tree to eat the young 
birds; the^l began to cry out when they saw it, 
but queen Duhfi’a son drew a sword from his belt 
and cut the snake in pieces, he then cut off the 
snake a hood and tail, and gave them to the young 
birds to eat. At the end of the night the old birds 
returned to their neat, and the young birds told 
their father and mother all that had befallen 
them, and enquired who the three men were who 


had oome to the foot of the tree. The mother 
bird told them thatthe men were the sons of the 
king of a certain country, and that the lame man 
who had saved their lives and given them food 
was the son of queen Duhfi, and the king could 
not bear to look on him. I^e-young birds then 
enquired why they hod oome and whither they 
were going, so the mother bird told them that 
the king had seen a dream, and become blind, 
and his sons had come to search for the silver 
tree to make him well. The young birds then 
asked if the princes would find the tree, and the 
mother bird told them that the princes would 
find it if they would descend into the well which 
was at the foot of the tree. Now the son of 
queen Duh& was awake all the time and heard 
all the talk of the birds, and in the morning he 
told his brothers, and asked them if they would 
go down into the well, but they told him to go 
himself, thinking that he would probably be 
killed. Queen Ouha’s son agreed to go, but told 
his brothers that they must weave a rope of 
grass, and lower him down into the well, and draw 
him up again when he shook the rope, and must 
not leave the place until he had shaken it. 
Ho he fastened the rope round his waist, and was 
letdown into the well; when he reached the 
bottom he saw a path before him, and walked 
along it for some distance, till he reached a city 
built of stone, into which ho entered, and found 
that the' whole place was covered with the bones 
of men, others was no living thing to be soon, 
nothing but bones. He conld not help thinking 
to himself that he was very unlucky in having 
come there. After this he went into one of the 
houses, and saw a dead woman lying stretched 
upon a bed; ^gain ho wondered what ill luck hod 
brought him there; then he looked again, and 
found a golden wand and a silver wand lying 
one on each side of the dead woman ; he took 
them up, and as he was moving them from side 
to side, ho touched her body with the golden 
wand, then she turned on one side and awoke. 
When she saw the man she said to him, ** Who 
are you, and why have you come here, this is 
a city of Ilakshasas who will kill and devour 
you.” The prince told her that, now he had 
come, she could either save him or destroy him 
as she thought best. So the woman arose, and 
cooked food, and gave -him to eat, and after she 
hod presented him with betel-nut and tobacco, 
she said, It is now time for the RAkw hiMias to 
return, you must touch my body with the silver 
wand, and make me dead again, and you go and 
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eonoeal jonrself in that lugo caiddfon which 
mj father need in perfoiming worship.*’ Bo the 
prince tonched her bodj with the ailTer wand, 
and went and hid himsdf in the canldron. 
When the Rdkshaiai came they hronght her to 
life, and after she had bathed, she cooked twenty- 
two mannds of rice and twenty-two bnffaloes, 
and gare to the RAkshaeas to eat At nightfall 
they all went to their own honses, and the woman 
begin to ihampoo the feet of the old Rakshan 
with an iron rod of twenty-two manndi weight 
In the morning the RAkihaias retamed, and 
made the woman dead as before^ and went away. 
Then the king’s son came ont of the cauldron 
and aironsed the woman, and she cooked for him, 
and after they had both eaten, she again pre- 
sented him with betel-nnt and tobacco. As they 
were talking together, he said that he should 
be forced to remain in concealment all the time 
he was in that place, so she must go to the old 
RAkshasa, and ask him how the Rakshasas could 
be destroyed. The woman said it would be im- 
possible for her to discover that, but he told her 
that she must begin to cry when she was sham- 
pooing the feet of the old RAkshasa. She 
asked what she was to do if tears would not 
come into her eyes, and the prince replied, '‘‘you 
must mix some salt with the water which you 
pour over the Rakshasa’s feet, and put some of 
it into your eyes, and when the old RAkshasa 
asks yon why you are crying, you must say to 
him — “ you are now very old, and will die soon, 
and when you are dead, the other RAkshasas 
will kill me, and eat mo, and this is the cause 
of my tears.” After the king's son had given 
her this counsel, ho wont and concealed himself 
in the canldron as before. After a little time 
the Rakshasas came and ate their food as usual, 
and went to sleep, then the woman went to the 
old RAkshasa to shampoo his feet, and as she 
was doing it, she put the salt water in her eyes 
and made the tears flow, as the king’s son had 
told her. When the old RAkshasa saw it, he 
asked her why she was crying, and she said it 
was because he was old and would die in a few 
days, and after his death the others would eat 
her. Then he said : “ It is impossible that we 
should die, but still your father had a tank, and 
in that tank there is a pillar of crystal and a 
great knife and a bitter gourd ; now in a certain 
country there is a king who has a queen named 
DnhA, and she has a lame son ; if he were to 
come and cover his ^es with a cloth folded 
seven times, and lift all these things out of 


the tank at one dive, and cut through the 
crystal pillar at one blow, he would And the 
gourd in the middle of it, and inside the 
gourd are two boos ; then if any one could 
smear his hand with ashes, and catch the 
bees as they fly away, and squeeze them to death 
we should all die ; but if a single drop of their 
blood were to fall to the ground, we should be- 
come twice as numerous as we were before.” 
The woman replied that it was quite impossible 
that queen DuhA’s son could come there and 
kill them. 

When the morning had come, the Rakshasas 
made the woman dead as before, and wont away, 
but the king’s son revived her, and she told him 
all that she had heard from the old RAkshasa, so 
th4^ both of them-went to the bank of the tank, 
and the woman bound a cloth seven times over 
his eyes ; then he pluqged into the water, and 
at one dive brought up all the things, and atone 
blow split open the crystal pillar. Just as the 
two bees were flying out from the gourd, the 
woman smeared her hands with ashes, and 
caught them, and killed them so that not a single 
drop of their blood fell to the ground, and at 
that very instant all the RAkshasas died, no 
matter where they were. 

After this the king’s aon and the woman 
lived quietly together for some time, till one 
day he said that, although he had been some 
time in the country, he had never visited the 
different parts of it, and that day ho would 
go and see the northern part. The woman told 
him that he might go and see the northern 
part of the country if he wished, but he must be 
careful not to go into the northernmost comer. 
So the king’s son went and saw all the northern 
part except the farthest comer, but he could not 
hdp wondering what there was there, and why 
the woman had forbidden him to visit it; at last 
he determined to go and see for himself. When 
he reached the place he saw a woman sitting 
weaving a garland, and some sheep were feeding 
in front of her. As soon as he saw how beauti- 
ful she was^ he thought that was the reason 
the woman had forbidden him to come there. 
When the woman saw him she treated him with 
great politeness, and said to him, “ Prince, here 
is a garland which 1 have been weaving for 
yon.” With these words she put the garland on 
his head, but aa she was doing so, she rubbed a 
drug on his forehead, which changed him into 
a sheep. In the meantime the woman, Ending 
that the king’s aon was very slow in returning, 
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coaid not hdp thinking that he mnit have gone 
into the northernmost oomer. Bo she went to 
search for him, and found that the gariand- 
maker had transformed him into a sheep, so she 
toM her that she had cha*iged her brother-in- 
law into a sheep. The garland-maker said die 
did not recognise her brother-in-law when he 
came to her, and asked the woman to point him 
ont. Then the woman fonnd the right sheep 
and nibbed the drag from his forehead, and the 
king's son became himself again, and die told 
him that ho was acting very wrongly in going 
to the northernmost oomer dthoogh die had 
forbidden him. They then went home and had 
some food. 

fiat after a few days the prince said that he 
was going to see the southernmost part of the 
coantiy. The woman told him that he might 
go, but he mast not go into the southeramost 
comer. After the prince had seen dl the soath- 
em ooantry, he conld not help wondering 
what was to be seen in the southemmost corner 
to which he was forbidden to go, so he went 
and saw a beautiful garden of plantain trees, 
with plantains of dl the beat kinds ripening 
in it. He said to himself, only look! here are 
dl these ripe plantains, and the woman has 
never brought me a single one to eat with milk." 
With these words he took hold of a plantain 
tree to shake down a ripe fruit, but no sooner 
had he touched it than he was changed into a 
monkey, and leaped up into the tree. Mean- 
while the woman, seeing his delay in returning, 
went in search of him, and found that he had 
been changed into a monkey. Bo she took an 
unripe plantain, and showed it to him, and when 
he came near to smell it, he became a man again, 
and she told him that he must never disobey her 
again; he promised never to do so, and they both 
went home and ate anddmnk. 

After some days the king’s son said he would 
go and see the eastern part of the countiy , and the 
woman told him not to go into the easternmost 
comer ; but after he had seen all the eastern 
country, he thought that just for once he would 
go and see the easternmost corner ; so he went 
and found a faqir sitting there saying his prayers. 
The faqir saluted him respectfully, and told him 
notto remain so far off, but to come a little nearer, 
and when hb came nearerj he put a dmg on his 
forehead, and transfonncd him into a horse. 
Then he climbed on his back just as if he was 
his own horse, and beat him with the whip, and 
made him gidlop at full speed. In tlie mean- 


while the woman saw that ho was long in 
returning, and thought that he mast have gone 
into the comer and met with some mis- 
fortune, so she went to look for him, and found 
that it really was so, and he had been changed 
into a horse, and the faqir was riding him and 
making him gallop. Tlion she told the fa(|ir 
that it was his own son whom ho had transform- 
ed into a horse, and was riding, and made him so 
ashamed of wliat he had dune tliat he changed 
the horse to a man again, and she said to the 
king’s son, ** For shame, prince, you always 
do what 1 forbid you, see what marks the faqi^s 
whip has made on your bock.*’ Ho looked and 
found tliat blood was dropping from his back, 
and he promised that he would never again do 
what she forbade him. They then went home 
and ate their food. 

After some days had passed, the king’s sou said 
he would go and see the western part of the 
country. The woman told him he might go if he 
did not go into the westernmost comer. When 
he had seen the whole of tlie western country, ho 
said to himself that he had sulfercd every misfor- 
tune which could iM)ssil)ly happen to him, and that 
there was only one little corner remaining and he 
must go and see it. Bo he went and found a well 
into which a man, a tiger, a snake, and a frog 
had fallen. When they saw him they all called 
ont to him to come and take them out. He 
then took the turban from his head and let 
it down into the well and pulled out the 
tiger first. Tlie tiger saluted him and said ; 

Prince, when any misfortune befals you, think 
on mo and I will come and befriend you, but be 
sure not to give any assistance to any creature 
which bos no tail.’’ After that the prince palled 
the snake out of thu well and the snake saluted 
him in the same way as the tiger and went away. 
He then lifted the frog out, (now a frog has no 
tail) and the frog spat upon his body and went 
away. Last of all he drew up the man, (now a 
man has no tail) and the man seized him and 
bound him and threw him into the well and went 
away. Meanwhile the woman seeing the prince's 
delay, thought that some fresh misfortune must 
have befallen him, so she went to search for him 
and found him in the well. She palled him out, 
but from that day forth she would not allow him 
to go ont of her sight. 

After some time had passed the prince one 
day thought that, although he had come to try 
and find a remedy for his father, he had 
fallen in with the woman and forgotten every- 
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thing di6y to he begin to 017. The woman 
liked him why he was dying, and he told her 
itwaibaeanaehehad done nothing to obtain 
the object for which he came, bat had spent all 
his time with her. The woman enquired whht 
his olrjeot in coming waiy and he told her that 
his father had seen a sQTer tree in a dream and 
become blind| bnt that if anyone could show 
him a tree with silrer stem, golden branches, 
pearly fimits, and peacocks playing in the 
brandieB,he would recoTcr his sight, otherwise he 
would remain blind. The woman told him that 
he must not stay there any longer, and she 
packed proTisions for ten or fifteen days, in the 
shell of a gourd, but she continued to go into 
the house and come out of the house and to 
make such delay that the prince grew very 
angry and said to himself, ** I have safierod all 
these dangers for the sake of this woman and 
yet she does not attend to what 1 say, but con- 
tinues to say she will come, and goes into the 
house and comes back again a'jd makes great 
delay : 1 will kill her and cut her in pieces.’* 
Having determined on this, he took the large 
knife which he had brought from the tank and 
cut her asunder at one blow. No sooner hod 
he done so, then her two legs became a silver 
stem, her two arms were golden branches, the 
palms of her hands were diamond leaves, all her 
oniamcnts were fruits of pearl, and her head was 
a peacock dancing in the branches and eating 
the fruits. When the prince saw it, ho perceiv- 
ed that it was the very tree for which he was 
searching, and he thought it was a great pity 
that he had killed the woman in that place, for 
if he had taken her to his father he could havp 
cured him, while the tree itself was too large 
for him to carry, so he was about to cot it in 
pieces when the knife slipped from his hand, and 
the moment it touched the ground, the tree was 
again changed into the woman, who said to him, 
** Prince, I did not attchd to what you said, in 
order that you might see the tree ; now if you 
kill me you will bo able to show your father the 
silver tree, and if you drop the knife on the 
ground, I shall again become a woman: come 
now let us go to my father-in-law and restore 
him to sight.*' Then they both went to the well 
by which the prince had descended and began 
to shake the rope. The woman said to tlio 
prince: ** Tou must go first because if 1 go first 
your brothers will see mo and will never pull 
you up afterwards but ho said,—" If 1 go 
first and you do not follow me, my father 


will not be cured;” so they agreed to go 
both together. 

When th^reachedthetop, the prince's brothers 
saw how beautiful the woman was, and deter- 
mined that queen Duhft’s lame son should not 
have her bnt that they would keep her for them- 
selves, and throw him into the sea when they 
were in the diip on their way home, and they 
would tell their father that, dthongh they had 
searched long for a remedy for him, they could 
not find it, and had only brought a woman. 
Bo they all went into the ship, and when they 
were on the open sea, the prince’s brothers 
bound him hand and foot and threw him over- 
board ; but the woman, from inside the ship, 
saw what had happened, and threw him the 
shell of the gourd which she had bronght 
with her, so the lame prince sat on the gourd 
and travelled on, and when he was hungry he 
ate the food which the woman had stored in it. 
In the meanwhile, when the prince’s brothera 
attemptcil to t'luch the woman, she told them 
that she hod made a vow tliat no one should 
touch her for twelve years, and that the lame 
prince had never touched her although he had 
married her, and that if they used violence to 
her they would bo at once bnmt to ashes ; so 
they did not touch her, and. after a few days 
they reached home and told their father that 
they hod found no remedy for him but had 
brought a woman, and the king was pleased 
when he hoard it. 

All this time queen Doha's son was sitting 
on thie gourd, without any means of escape, till 
at lost he thought over all that had happened 
to him and remembered the snake ; no sooner 
had he done so than the snake came, and giving 
him his tail to hold, dragged him through the 
water to the shore and told him that he must 
then think of his friend the tiger who would 
come and unfaaten the ropes by which he was 
bound. Then the prince thought of the tiger, 
and the tiger came and cut the prince’s bonds 
with his teeth, and he travelled slowly on till he 
reached home, and went to his mother and told 
her all about the woman he had found, and how 
his brothers had thrown him into the sea. Bhe 
told him that his brothers hod brought the 
woman and invented a long story to satwfy the 
king, so ho determineil to go and enquire about 
it. When he come into the king’s presence he 
asked whether his brothers had brought the 
silver tree, and the king told him that thev had 
only bronght a woman. The prince r a that 
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it WM he who had found the woman, and that 
he would change her to a silycr tree, bat that 
if hia brothers could change her back to a 
woman he would confess that they hoii found 
her and they might keep her. The king pro- 
mised that if the prince could change the woman 
to a silver tree and bock to a woman again, she 
should belong to him, and that if he recovered 
the sight of his eyes he would give him oil 
his kingdom. The prince tlien called the woman 
and cut her in pieces with the large knife, and 
her feet became a silver steni, her two hands 
were golden branches, her head-ornaments were 
diamond leaves, all her bracelets and bangles 
were pearly fruits, and her head was a peacock 
daneing and playing in the branches and eating 


the pearls. Directly the king saw it he reeover 
ed the sight of his eyes. But the other princes 
said that they had found the woman and their 
brother had changed her to a tree by magic. 
!nie king told them that if they could change 
her back to a woman they might keep her, but 
they could not do it ; so the lame prince dropped 
his knife on thegronnd, and she instantly became 
a woman again and did homage to her father-in- 
law. Then the king gave the whole kingdom to 
his lame son and banished the wicked princes, 
and he loved queen Duha as much as he used to 
love Kuhft and took her to his palace and lived 
with her. 

When wo had heard and seen all this we came 
away. 


ON THE BAMAYANA. 

Br PROF. ALBRECHT WEBER, BERLIN. 
TranthUd/rom th* German hjf lAa See, 2). C. Bof^ UM 


Thr question regarding the composition of the 
Rdmdyana has assumed an entirely new 
phtse^ siuce the labonra of D'Alwisf have made 
us acquainted with the Buddhistic conception of the 
Bima-Saga and of one of the legends inter- 
woven with it by V d 1 111 ( k i, the Tajnadat- 
tabadha. For there are important differences 
between this Buddhistic account and the representa- 
tion given by V d 1 m i k i ; and the fonner licars so 
plainly the impress of a higher antiquity, that it can- 
not well be doubted that it belongs to an earlier agi;. 
This is indeed the conclusion to which D* Alwis him- 
sdf has been led. Leaving out of view many minor 
particulars, the main points of difference are 
these : — 1, That R d m a and his brother L a k- 
8 h ma p a are sent by their father into exile during 
his lifetime, with the solo object of protcctiug them 
from the intrigues of tlicir stcp-motlicr ; 2, that 
S'i t d, who is here runiamed Dcvi,{ and who is the 
sister, not the wife of R d in a, voluntarily joins her 
two brothers in their banishinoiit; 3, that at the 
dose of his exile, which in this account lasts oidy 
twelve years, R d m a immediately returns, assumes 
the reins of govermnent, and only then marries his 


sister S f t d ; and consequently, 4, that the rape 
ofSitd by Rdvana, and the whole cxfXMlition 
against L a n k d are entirely wanting ! And, 
indeed, we are now in a position to point out that 
the entire narrative of the exile itself has, to a large 
extent, been developed out of germs fnrnislied 
by Buddhistio legends. In B u d d h a g h o s a *s 
commentAry on the Dhamtmpafla^ for instance 
there is found a legend of king B r a h in a d a 1 1 a 
in Bdrdiiasi, who in like maimer exiles his two sons, 
prince MnhimsdsAka and prince Chanda 
(C/ioarim), to secure them against their mother, to 
whom he has granted tlio fatal permission to c-liooso 
anything she may wish ; and their younger step 
brother, prince Suriya (Ndryn), on whoso ac- 
count they are sent away, joins his fortunes to 
theirs and accompanies them in their exile;|. Again, 
as bearing on our subject, we meet with the simply 
told, yet truly captivating, legend of the origin 
of B u d d h a 's ancestors, that is of the If & k y a 
and the Koliya families, which is found in 
Budd linghosa's commentary on the Suiiina- 
pdta, and has been puhlislicd hy the present writer, 
with a translation, according to FansboH's edition of 


• Of. ImdMe Sireijen If. 383, 384. 

t AUnnagabuanaa, p. IGGff., Colombo IMS, in the Dntara^ 
AmiuAeu XI. (40), 7, snd in the Samajataka^ Jtft. 
XXL (Ml, 8L Vida Awiwvim, p. 124. 

1 Ikn seenshera to mean simply /*riWM. QU Mddri 
deal in Hav^, MaamlqfBeddkifm, p. 1 1011. also Fausbbll, 
MMmemepaiia, ^ 174, 5^ 417, 21 (where, indeed aggarnahtMiwm 
fliet qoeeu.) Qr aie we to eee here a reflection of the 
diviaw koBOBied Bit* ofthegrih y a-ritual ? 

I Bd. Fkoeboll p. 8U8. 

I Tho eoaeiaaioB of tfaie legend is^ tiiet on the death of 
the fMher,ttethiM|iriiieeai«tan hone; the cldcettakee 
peeeee e lon of the tiuoneb piioee Chandra naeamea the 
Rps H p e diguity, and prinoe Suriya 


mander-in-chief. The incident, for the aeke of which the 
legend is nemted, is interesting, among other reasons, 
liecause it recalls an episode of the fftfmdfpina. In the 
Yeddhnkdndrtj ae H ana in ant ie fetching from the 
mountain Gaudhamddana, the plant which hie the power of 
bringing to life again, he ie attacked by a prdAf, which 
dregs every living thing down into the water. Similarly 
here in Buddhaghoaa a chiAi- that ie an' ttrieiei- 
mktkaM^ liviQg on tlimavani^ lias received feom Fesssmipa 
(Vais'nivapa) tne power to dreg down into hie pond all who 
do not know tho divine command ; and this fete beftds the 
two younger princes ; but, by information that latiades the 
rakthiun, the eldeet ffluagee to deliver his Inotheii out of 
thi^ difllonlty. 
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thotext* Inthis legend the Ikehydkn king, 
Ambattharijanito please a yonng wife, exiles 
all his elder children, f onr sons and five daughters. 
The young princes, when they have reached the 
forest, intermarry with their sisters, with tlie view 
of providing a mutual safeguard against the 
degeneracy of their race through mlsal/jancs ; and 
they instal their eldest sister P i y d in the place of ' 
mother. Wlien, after a time, the latter is stricken 
with leprosy, they remove her to another part of 
the forest ; and there die is found hy a king 
R d m a, who has also been driven by leprosy into the 
forest but has recovered ; and by him she is cured and 
weddod.f Now, whatever points of difference the 
legend here prcBcnt8,thc mutual relations of these three 
forms of the story cannot bo mistaken. In the Daia- 
ratkqfatata, in addition to the reasons for the exile 
and the iiitiirinarriago of the brothers and sisters, 
we find nientioA made of the names Dasaratha, 
L a k H h m a II a, B h a r a t a, and Slid; and 
R d m a is spoken of, not as a prince who was un- 
acquainted with the exiled family, but as one of 
tlicir iiiiiiilicr and occupying tlic chief place among 
them. And the poet of tlic Rauw^am, following 
the main iilea of the story thus presented, has not 
only represented It d 111 n and Sitd aa lovers, but, 
whnt is most iiiipgrtaiit, has added the rape of 
Sitd and the expedition to Laskd. He 
has also cliaiigod the home of the exiles from 
V d rd n a s i to A y o d h y d, and, on the other 
liaiid, he hasaliifted the scene of the banishment 
from the Hi in a van t to the Do khan (flan- 
data forest, &c.) 

Now, when wo consider this question of the 
chawft; of locality ^ it beeomes evident that the re- 
moval of the place of tliu exile to the Dekhan can 
easily bo explained by the poers intention to dc- 
Bcriho on expedition to Laiikd ; while the alteration 
of Vardqasi into Ayodliyd is jierhaps connected with 
an older furiii of tlie 8aga, and one no ilouht cur- 
rent at the time of the Dat^aratha jdfnka, 
according to which both Br ahiiiadatta and 
Ambatthard j an lived in Vdrdiiasi, but 
the exiled ehildrcii of the latter, or at least their de- 


Bcciidanta, tlic S d k y a and K o 1 i y a, settled in 
Kapilapura (Kapilavalthu) and Koliya- 

, • Vide JfwMrtjfcrfcdte derK. ALd. iV. iaS9 p. sSS. 

^ 1, Wfi if., and Rnmn, 

Beddhoghoia't l*anibleii” p. ifs. The legend Imd already 
teen mode known by Tumour, Csqpia Kiinuii, and Hardy, 
if nrt textually, at all events in substance. Ste also Emil 
ogjlegintweit, Bu Komye wm T’A-'f iMUncbeii. ia««i)p, 18 


t In tRe JfoAdsmjo^p. 1R4-186, mention is made of a 
tanks of the Gengit (with a lecied 
ai exiiting in the time of A s'o k a, and as belonging 
Biaandet, iJfi qf BmHdka^ 
846.) ConteuipomDConsiy therewith Fa- Ilian (Chap. 22, at 
the end,) tna later also II wen Thung mention a land 
tardenng on Kapilavastu called Lanmo; which 
Stan. Julian (II., 826) anH Rnnl fFn-Bian p. 89) tmnilate 
hyRdmawrdma. 

Klapioth said to come fknm the monntaini of 
uniting with the Uobeiieda to fell into 
the Bepti, neer GoiiUipar.**-Haidy. 


para, on oppooite banka of the riw Rohinl;} 
and thus we are brought into the Immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Ayodhyd. 

And now with regard to the expedition to Lankd. 
In opposition to the hitherto received vieoyS 
that the poet intended under this representation 
to depict the spread of Aryan civilisation toward 
the Boiitli, and especially to Ceylon, Talboya 
\Vhccler| has recently given to the world hia 
opinion that the account of this expedition only 
gives expression to the hostile feeling entertained 
by the Brahmans toward the Buddhists of Ceylon, 
who are to bo identified with the Rakthoia of the 
poem. This view receives support from the fact 
that R & V a n a and his brothers are represented as 
having theinsclvea sprung from the Braliinanical 
race,1f and as having by their penances won 
the favour of Brahma, Agni and other 
gods ; and in this reprcscntatioii there may lurk 
ail allusion to the Aryan origin of the royal race of 
Giylou.® And it ia at least quite as consis- 
tent with the circiiinstanccs (if not even more so) 
Uiat an Indian poet writing about the begin- 
ing of tho Gliristian era (and the work of 
Vdlmtki can hardly date earlier than this, aa we 
shall presently see) sliouldhave token as tho subject 
of his representation tho conflicts with tho Bud- 
dliists, which were hy that time being fiercely 
waged, and have depicted a conqueet of their chief 
scat in the South — os that ho idiould have selected 
for his theme an idea ao abstract as a picture of the 
** spread of Aryan dvilisation." Tlic Monkeys of 
tliciH)cin,too, which ore undoubtedly to bo regarded 
as the representatives of the aborigines of the 
Dckhan, appear throughout (vrith tho single ex- 
ception of Bdlin) as the allies of R 4 m a, and 
therefore as already brought completely within 
the influence of tho Aryan culture, lids holds true 
also of king- G ii h a with his N f s h d d a. And 
though Wheeler certainly presses his thcoiy too far 
when, for instance, he talks of the molestations 
which the sages of Chitr akdt n nnd of tho D a n- 
daka-forcst suffered at the hands of the Rdk sliasa 
and to save them from which R d in a took them 
under his protection, and makes these refer solely 
to the Buddhists ;t yet it must ho ollowed tliol 


I Vitle Ussci'i, /»i/. A.~K. 1. Mo and my IW«. Sber 
L. f«.,p. 181 . . r j*.. 

H In the second volume of h'S (“*“* 

don 1869), a wiirk which can hardly i^eed ha Mid to 
correspond to ita title, but which notwittslanding ita ex- 
tmvn^nt Euhemerism, Is rich in volnable views and sug- 

**?fA!^iidrliadiMi or/Niftu«rt.I.8Sil8,17. IV.IMfc 
• In "he Uimrahhiia it *|niwn eertan 

in ill. qnilo dwided Mpuntran of the BHMiua ^ L. n kd 
into the Paulasty* and the S'alokatamkata (Mill. 
88 24) or Siilamkatanikatd (? IV. 2(i, 28) we are to imm- 
niss tho double pcn|ilin^ of Ceylon by abongincs and by 
Aryans of the llrahnianicol stock. n ^ _ 

f While the special description of tbjM Bakih^, for 
instance in Bam, III, 1, 15 If., points unmistakably not to tiio 
Buddhists, but to liostile abongincs, who still ICMing a 
savage life. Vide Muir, Orig. A Tettt, II, 426ff.: Momer 
WUlumis, Ind.Bpie Poetry y, 10. 
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Sit&’i qpeeoh in favour of the oAtnia*, ea- 
podally the proteak which ahe niaea againatthe 
attack on the B&kahaaa aa inconaiatent with 
Bhma’adiaracter aa a devoteef may be fairly 
regarded aa a reflex from an old Duddliiatio legend 
embodying thia idea thatf a Knhalriya waa not 
Juatifled '*iu interfering in the diaputoa between the 
Brahmana and the Duddiiiata/' ao long aa the latter, 
that in the RikahoMa of the poem, have not diown 
towards him any feeling of hostility. There is 
nothing, however, in the reproaontation of the town 
L a II k d and its inhabitants that can be regarded 
aa having a direct referenoe to Buddhism ; on the 
contrary, the same gods] are invok^ alike 
by B d V an a and by B d m a, just as is done by 
tlio Greeks and the Trojans in Ilonicr. The rad 
turban and tlio rad gamioiita of the priests who 
officiated at lndrajit*s magical 8acrifice| 
remind us also of the iiingic ritual of the Sarna- 
vsflaf ; and they are consequently not to be ison- 
noctctl wiili the yallomahPrad garments of the 
Buddhists (dxwAaya, fol7ayia/a). And finally, the 
solitary passage in which Buddha is dir^y, 
referred to, and then indeed only to bo likened 
to a thief,^^ has been pointed out by Schlcgel aa 
being probably a later interpolation. Any one, 
therefore, who may bo dispoa^, notwithstanding 
tlie preceding consideraiioiia, to odopt Wlicclcr^s 
view must be prepared to draw this further conclu- 
sion, from the great caution with which the poet 
has veiled liis intention to depict tlio struggle with 
and tlie coiiqncst of tlie Buddhists of Ceylon,— tliat 
ho himself lived under a Buddhistic power, and 
therefore found himself compelled to conceal his 
real purpose— and that besides, to secure his own 
safety, he jnat took an old Buddhistic legend, and 
modified it to suit the object ho had in view I 

In addition to this tendency, whether it bo spe- 
cially political or having reference to the history of 
cultivation in general, which unqiicationably runs 
tlirough tlie dZaamyana, and secures for it its 
character 08 a national Epic, it has still another 
purpose which may be said to lie on the very sur- 
face, namely, to represent R d m a as an incarnation 
of Vi ah q li , and to confirm the suprciiiacy of tliis 
god over all the other gods. With respect to tliis 
matter, however, it is difficult to decide in how far 
Vahniki himself had this purpose in view, or whether 
it may not have been introduced in later additiems 

• 111,18,2 8. 

t lakihaidwAn vind voinun bddhe vte ns yidate|2&| 
apaidiUidd rite nd 'pi hantsvya rdkihasds tfsyd, 
Twhider voL II. p. 249, 250. 260^ 201. 

I Vide IV, 849 ff.; A also Mm. Y, 16, 41 
Om, where Beaumont in the morning in Lankdi— 
8ha4 ongnvedavidiiilidni kratup rsvaiay^jindm | 
snsmva bnhmaghoiham. . | 

I VI, 19 62, 21. 

f Vide ImL sHmi. 1, 61, 62, borrowed no doubt from 
the Vradm. 

•• II,100,88tEd.8chL 

t FUb Lssmn, /sdL A JC 1, 488-489 ; Muir, Oriy. 
AIMlVplttFtni!. ^ 


to the poem. On account of the loose oonneoL 
tion in which the portions tliat bring out this idea 
stand with the general structure of the work, it is 
well known that the latter view has been most 
generally adopted.t But if WheeWa opinion 
as to the anti-Buddhistio tendency of the poet 
should bo positively established, then the view oi 
those who believe that ho had himself given this 
Vaishnava complexion to his wor\s,% would un- 
doubtedly receive no inconsiderable support, inaa- 
much as thia view ao completely harmonises with 
the anti-Buddhistio theory. As a matter of fact, 
at least, the result won that by means of the 
Jhlmdyapa, and especially by moans of the 
Vaishnava elcmenta in it just referred to, assistance 
of the most important kind was rendered to the 
efforts of the Brdhmans, which were directed, by 
the clothing of their divinities and of tlie worship, 
of their gods with new life, to tho recovering of 
the ground which Buddliism had won among the 
people. And it is at all events a remarkable 
phenomenon that tho old Buddhistic Saga of tlie 
pious prince Bam a, which glorified him as an 
ideal of Buddhistic equanimity, should have been 
cast by the skilful hand of Valmiki into a foimj 
which, whether in accordanco with his own plan or 
througli tho introduction of subsctiucnt elements, 
has BO imwerfully contributed to the suppression 
and overthrow of Buddhism — ^the BiiddhisUc elements 
so favourable and gratifying to tho popular spirit 
being preserved, -and morcly clothed in a garb 
subservient to tlie Brahinaiiicnl pretenKiuus. 

In addition to the Buddhistic legend, it is beyond 
question that Valmiki must have had access to 
other materials for his work, which enter into its 
composition, and which must from the very first 
have secured it a favourable reception among the 
people. It is very obvious, for iiistanco, to traco a con- 
nection between Rd m a, the hero of his work, and 
the agricultural domi-god of tho same name, the 
Icdma Halabhrit of tlio Brahmans. I have 
already called attention to tliis elsewherel, and 
have laid special stress on tliis point, that in the 
versions of tho ffdsiw-Naya which are found in the 
Mahdbkdrata, and soino of which are of consider- 
able antiqnityf, a special prominence Is given 
almost tlirougbeut to the fact that tho reign of 
R&ma wasa Ghilden Age, and that cultivation and 
agriculture were then vigorondy flourishing. Tlie 


J ; Gonsiiis voLX. p. xlvii, b at least undeoiiled. 

\ Thb B^dhistb germ of K dma'i penonslity b 
1 in fact spporant enongh in the Ramagama in its pieseiit 
form ; and le oppoution to Monier Williams, who Buppoaed 
that we were to find hen htoi Chibtbn inflaenees, I had 
already pointed ont thb fact in mytreatioe on theJSSsMi 
Tdp. Op.^m (18G4,) even hefare D'Alwis hod mads ui 
seqaainted with the contents of the Daaaraikmdudm. 

I Gf. /ndL Bind 1. 176, 277. II. Kerbs. 

Star Ind. UL Osset, p. 181. Mom Tipam. bpos. p. 276, 
(where at the asms tbss I have mode mention also at the 
jUmoa hviftm of thsAvesto, that genins of tho ab 
who M the friendly gndns of tsBlOb hot also asahmvahiie 
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exile of Rdma eeeiiM intended io lepieeont the 
winter-time, during which the notivity of Nature, 
and especially the operntiona of agriculture, are 
at a etand-Btill. Any other direci epidenoe, how- 
ever, of such a connection between these two ie not 
ill tlic meantime forthcoming. But on the other 
hand, as regarde R dm a 'a wife 8 f tl, there are two 
points that arc all the more deserving of notice 
namely, first, her mythical character itadf ; second- 
ly, Slid specially her relation to the similarly named 
g^doss of the Vedic ritual, the symbol of tho 
field-furrow (Hid) ; and indeed the significance of 
butlitlicMipeintHKlioiild beso fully recognised as that 
It could hardly 1»c called in question. The accounts 
in the Rdmdifafa regarding her bring born from 
a ploughed iield^ and regording her return into 
tho bosom of her Ulother Earthf ; tho name of 
her sister U r m i 1 a, which can bo explained ns 
“waving accd-fifld finally, the suriiainet of 
her fatlier Jan aka: Sirudhvaja “bearing a 
plougli on a banner are alone decisive of her 
iiiythical, Hyinbolicnl chnructi^r. F<irtuiiatcly, be- 
ai«]i;s, for the working out of the eoiicoption, there 
was avniluhlo tlie glorified n^presentution of the 
similarly uaiii(.d spouse of liidra or Par j any a in 
the grihya texts, whic^h pictiiro her appCRraiifH;§ 
in such plastic youthful beauty that tho pencil of 
(lie poet iicc<1ih1 only to odd a few touches here and 
there. 0 Kiidowed with these cliaracteristicaof the 
national goddess, the representatiun of the wife of 


Rdma must have awakened the widest interest ^ 
and this conception of her was admirably 
fitted either for purely poetical uses, or for tlm 
purpose of bringing back the hearers to tlieir 
allegiance to the Brahmanical gods. VOrniki has 
besides introduced an additional dement into his 
ropresoutation of Sftd, by making her tlio daughter 
of tlie pious Vi deha king, Jan aka, highly 
honoured on account of his rdations with Ydjna- 
valkya iirtho Bfohmruia of the White Kq/sf, and in 
various legoiids of tlie Aiahdbhdrata, a circum- 
stance which ia no doubt partly duo to the deaire 
of giving, by mcana of this paternity, a decidedly 
Brahinauical colouring to her dosoont, and which 
in fact may easily be understood as in some 
measure favoiiriiig an earlier con jocturo of my own*' 
iiiiincly, that Vdhtiiki himself belonged to that 
part uf India whit:h eoiTCHpuiids to the king- 
duiii of K o s' a 1 a, hunleriiig on the region of the 
V i deha, and staiuliiig in the closest relations with 
them — ill tlie chief city of which .kingdom, A y o- 
ilhya, the scene of VdluiikVH work is laid. It is also 
deserving of notice that Asvapati, the king of 
the Kukaya,t who appears in tho Hdtnw 
ycoiri as the brother-in-law of DuS'aratha, is iiiuii- 
tioiieil ill tho Btiihuiam of the White YaJuB% 
I as being nearly cuuteinporary with J a u a k a . g 
And tliO iiatiiu of 8ita liorsulf occurs in a 
j| ipi even then in use us a proper uaino : 
though tho bearer uf it appears there in a relation 


I, GO, n, 15, (37) 8cU: atlui mo krisihntah 
kaliotrain Uiignliiil uliliita Utah | kiihetrain oViilluyntii 
labdhd numnd S f t n t i vis'riitd, || b h u t • L iC d iitthitd m tii. 
vunllia iiiduii mama *tiiinjd | vi^as'iilketi me kanyd sthapite 
ayuiiijiC II b h li t a 1 ft d iiitliitoin tfin tu. . 

t First mentioned indeed inlho Uttarakandn. 

I First, Ki far 08 1 ha>'e been able to discover, in tho 
Uftara Hdmwihnriia. 

§ Cf. my Ahk, after Omina %nd PorUnta pp. 370, 873. 

II S’nyam tnl mauavo oiduh are the woida used bo 
early os in the Kau/. lUG, natunlly, however, without any 
reference to the later position of S'ri u the wife of 
y i • h Q u, or to tho identiliation of S f t d, oe the wife of 
Kd m 0 . with tlie later. 

H Wu it Ydliiifki's finding of the two names, Rdma 
and Sftd united in the liuddbistie legend, tlmt luggested to 
him tho idea of making uso of them for hie contemplated 
work, which had for iU object the restomtionof the national 
godi 7 Or may we coiOeetnre that he made euch a use of 
theee names with the intention of lowering the estimation 
in which Buddha was held, by glorifying his ancestor 
U dm a 7— a question which it is nahiral to ask, especially 
if Wbeeier'a view be adopted, with reference to the legend 
tegahling the origin of the B'dkya race. WheUer we 
are also to maintain, withiegaid to theso Buddhistic legends 
of Rdma the progenitor of the S'dkya, and of Kdma 
and 8 ltd as children of Das'arathai that there is sneh 
a connection between them on the one nand, and Rdma 
llalabhfit and the Sftd of the yriftya-ritual on 
the other, as 1 have assumed ngarding the representetaons 
of Vdlmfki this seems to ma to be at least veiy question- 
able. 


* Fidb Akad. Vories. ttber Ind. Ut p. 13S. 
tThe Sopeithes, king of the Kumm who waited upon 
Alexander &e Gnat in person, is evldentlt only the mmt 
logue of As'vapati vide Lamn, Ind. Alt 1, 800 n. II, 101. 
Kolbua the name which his country also beara 1 conn^ 
Ortmesay in passing) with Katha, the name of Ibo Yo^ 
FfptM-Bchool. The pmetiee of infanticide i*,®®"**®**^ 
mthegd/ibifta37,8 (Gf.7k.Vr,8^10;8.JVir.llJ,4. M 


StHil, IX, 4H1); it was permitted to expose new-born female 
cliiblrcii, but iiut males : tesiuiit striyoui jatiuu pardsyouti, 
na piiiiiuiisaiu. 

' J le, 0, 1, I {Ckand, Up, VII, 11, rids Ind. Stud. I, 179, 
31ii, '.Vi.) 

I With regard to tills special reference to glorifi^ 
names in the White IWai, it should be added that VmmUcib 
uwii name, as is well-known, appears among the teochen 
who arc nii'iitiuncd in the Taittiriya-Prai, And inileed it 
appears in one passage 0, 9, 4) os cuiiiiiig next to that of 
ApHictt'gu, vide ind. Stud, 1,147, whore 1 have c^lcd at- 
k'iitiiiu ii» the fact tliat a itAmdiona is also ascribed to one 
A'giiivcs'n. It is apparently, to be sure, quite a modeni 
iierforiiiuMco (cids Aufrocht, Catel. CJodiL ftlSS. SansknL 
131G,) bearing the name HAmackatHrachariirafaram, ndL 
composed in lO J ddrdAln§ikridita~vunM ; but the indicat- 
ing of this name is certainly siguilicant, especially when we 
consider tiint Bhioabkiti Jdiutarviputra (for the form of 
this name vhk S'atap XI V.9,4,30) who celebrated ilo ma t 
exploits in a dramatic form, belonged to a llnhinanic 
family which studied the Taittirijfa (in tho ifftqy. 

IX, < 21, ed. Durnouf, p. 191 Jdtutama^aHteetM ) ; timt 
further there exists a drama colled mahaHdt^n (viA 
Taylor, Catalogue of Or. MSS. 1, 11. Medns ISoi) com^ 

deseriptiou of the exile, appear also among the teachm of 
the JuUt, Vtda, From allthi^ then, it appears tote 

poetical use S the Saga, was one of ®®y®® 

a name pe®*ili®f to them. Acroidiw to the tiwitim ^ tte 
ddMlmTildJiMyaimlh 

ud wC.l.r «. »I^ w.. “ low art.” I 

But neither in his work itself norm Bkawaikah is thenany- 
thiug to tejtoiti^ thf^ tars out this asssition. 


hiag to be nmna uas oean 
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qiiite diffemit from that which ii found both in the 
grihya-ritnal and intheJSdmdiyaiMik namely, as the 
daiigfaier of Savit ar, thatifl,of Prajdpati, and 
ae enamoured of the Moon, who on hie part looked 
with loving eym on another of the daughtere* 
ETraddhi (Faith) ; l>y the help of her father, 
however, die mooeeda in winning hia love.t It 
aeematomethatinthia&i^, too, we may find an 
element that has been made use of by Vdlmiki ; in 
so far only, however, as the garland| with which 
her father decks her browsj (accompanying the 
action with the recitation of various sentences,) and 
on account of the virtue of which, ts a love-c^armi 
the whole legend has been nairat^, may probably 
have served as a direct model for the angaraga 
(philto^ which Anasfiyd, the wife of Atri, 
pours out in the form of an ointment, over the 
limbs of S i t A| A still further parallel is indeed 
offered here to aealous mythologista. For duce 
Rdma is, at slater period, called also Bdma- 
chandraf and indeed is called also by tlie name 
Chandra itself,** the mildness, which is so 
prominent a feature in hia character may, per- 
haps be explained in this way, that originally ho 
was nothing more than a Moon-genius, and that 
consequently the Saga found in the Taitt. Br. ro- 
garding the love of S i t d (that is, the field-furrow) 
for the Moon actually represents Uie first germ out 
of which the Saga of the BArndgana has grown^ 
that the ai^ar^a— ointment of the B dm Ay ana, 
the ithdkara alamkAra of the TaitL Br.^ is just the 
fragrant vapour or the dew which rises out of tho 
furrow, and in which tho Moonlight is reflected. 
Hus would bo indeed genuinely poetical, and per- 
haps also quite posdblo, if it were not that the de- 
signation of Bdma as Rdmachandra, or 
dmply as Chandra is only found for the first 
time at so late a date, that rather the convene aa- 


t ^•■'?*<***hdvaisdnrsByaduhit<,S'stXII.7,8,ll. 
t Thu II no doubt only a variitionof the older leueodi. 
viol, for iDitsaoe, FasdA Sr, 18, 1. JVir, 12^8, thilfiav i tar 
nvslui daughters dry din msiriage to the Moon ; Cf. 
**!S**^»*!??***P hean twins (dod 

JMt as S f ta does eo Rd m a . 

1 ^Adgara qiiMldrd (MAdgard ndma tadekit naan- 
^druvj/antyM^ Jam piik{vd tatmmbandhinam atm- 
kdram mamdanamtettAam .... ichol.) 
A^SMgara-phhJ^ taagdh Sitagdh mathe tUakd- 
palanMram ekaMra, achoL Vide (lobh. 4, 2. 20 patni 
SarAiadi a'lMw utdkagd ttkagaram pinatAlii and Ct, the 
nnilar uae of Ohakara as denoting a love charm in the 
86 ^ Hnd. Stud. V,262.) ft cannot be prcciiei/ 
identi^ (JTuiu'. 16), seeing that both wnnu 

tmrmthe Aaw'p'but perhapa the meaning ii aomething 
rimilar. In the Karmapradipa II, 8, 6 ttkagaram lurnM* 
jaagam eaudanddi viUpaaam, the word Mkagara is us^ 
quite genenlly ea tee mune tot fngimt ointments, such as 
randal-od ^ the like (raga^L ^epandiham chandanadi 

I ddi/abdddagurv- 

*? ■l* 

Pudraur. dd^polaia-Rdin., in tee RdmakaL Adkkatat- 
farakduds, in the title given to A'gnieei'a'a work 


sumption is far mon probable, namely, that a poeti 
cal spirit among the Brdhmans connected Bdma 
with the Moon jnet on account of the gentleoem of 
his characterf ; though by tine view a refiex 
reference by the learned to the SUk-Saga of the 
TaUi, A*, is by no means exdnded.} 

(2b bs eonlMusd.) 

EXCUBSUS. 


As the version of tho AflanapaluuMM by 
D'Alwis is rarely to be met with, 1 subjoin an 
extract from that work (p. 176 ff .), containing the 
anbstance of the DamaihorJdiika, This is evi- 
dently baaed, in part at least, on a metrical version 
of the story ; and the verse quoted at the dose 
about the 16,000 years that Bdma reigned after his 
happy return from exile has an almost exact coun- 
terpart in the ffdindyana itself (though the number 
of yean there is only 11,000), as well as in several 
of the Bdma legends in the MahAhkdraia. And it is 
very possible that an acquaintance with tho whole 
of the Pdli text, whidi is therefore greatly to be 
desired, might bringtoli^t still further coinddencea 
of a similar nature. 


" In aforotimea there was at Baraneaa king 
named Dasaratha. Ho reigned righteouslyi 
free from Uie four causes of agaii (favour, anger, 
fear, and ignorance). His quccn-conuort, who was 
at tlie head of 16,000 wives, became the mother of 
two sons and a daughter. Tlie ddest was called 
Rama paudit {Doctor)^ the second was named 
Lakkhana, and thedaughter S i t d-d e v Some- 
time afterwards, the queen-consort died. Upon 
tills event the king was afiiictedfor aoinetime; 
and being consoled by his ministers ho performed 
whst was necessary to bo done, and married anothe: 
queen. She bore him love and affection, and in 
prouCBS of time conceived and bore him a son 


p. 9. Ik de. Alteou^ according to the accounti tu re- 
cent Durmcas wribngi^ teenamea Rdmchandra and 
Kdmaainha are found among teoae of tea laat princes 
ofb'rfkahetra, wliich town ia aaid to bare boon ile- 
•troyed inteeycar94A.D.,yetLaBaeii, II. 1U37 probably goes 
somewhat too far when from tliia circumstanro be infers 
** with tolerable certainty that aubsequent to the beginning 
of tea Christian era, V i a h a n waa oonouied then under 
tee name of K d ui a.” On the contrary, these names, which 
are avidcntly understood as haring some relation to the 
Rdma of the Rdmdgana, may be supposed ratherto enter 
a very emphatic protest against the authenticity of these 
Burmese accounts, and especially against their having any 
validiw with regard to the period in question. 

** ru/e RfifNntojo. p. 833. 

t In BkutabAAtt L c. he is addressed *' dpennavataela ' 
Jagaflauataikabandho 1” 

i In tee Bkdgavata PUrdao, for instance, it is well known 
teat many similar learned reminiscences can be point- 
ed ouL 'lliat teo diseiplea of tee TaiuMga-Veda haveeven 
to tee most recent times bestowed a remarkable amount 
attentionon the history of Rama ia, (aa we luve lemark- 
w in note |f. 128 referred to abovej evident enough. 
And wheiL aa we find it atated in Wheeler, the ointment 
givenby Anaauyd to Slid, which waa to reudorher 
^ suppoaed by aome pandita to moan piety 
or faith in R a m a, which rraders all women beautiful,'Mt ia 
probable teat weare to look heraalao for a faint refloetion 
of the Saga in the TuiU, regarding tea leva of the Moon 
fotS'raddliA 
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Ho woo named prince 
B h ar a t a.* From the lore which he bore to the 
■on, the king laid to the qneen : “ Dear (Modda), 
1 diall confer a boon ; accept (it)." Behaving as 
having accepted it,t or aa if die were pleaaed at it, 
■he (waa ailent for a time) and went np to the 
king (one day), when the boy waa aeven or eight 
yean iif age, and aaid to the king : ** Pleaae yonr 
majeaty, a boon waa conferred by you upon my 
son ; give it to him now." ** Dear, take it," replied 
the king. “ Sire, give the kingdom to my aon." 
The king snapping his Angera wrathf ally aaid : 
“ Wretch (eofah'), I have two aona aa resplendent 
as two Aames of Are, and doeat thou wiah me to kill 
them and give the kingdom to thy aon ?" (Where- 
upon) terriAed, she quietly entered her bed-cham- 
ber. On subfluquciit days (nevertheless) she re- 
peatedly asked the king to bestow the very king 
doin (on her son). The king, still refusing her 
the boon, and reflecting, — that women were un- 
grateful and envious, and that either by means 
of forged writings or by means of a 

dishonest bribe {kutaltmeha)^ the queen might 
procure the death of his sous,'* caused thorn to bo 
siiiiiiiioncd (to his presence), cuminuuicated the 
same (Ids misgivings) to them, and said : 

Children, some calamity tiiight befall you if 
you live here ; go (therefore) to a foreign country 
or to tho woods ; return at the time of my funeral 
obsequies {dhmmkaU)^ and assume tho sovereignty 
to which you are lineally entitled.'* So saying, he 
sent for o.'ftrolngors (jiimittaka)^ and emiuircd of 
them how long ho would live ; and having learnt 
that he woiiM live a fiirtlier period of twelve years, 
said : "Sons, return after twelve years from 
hoiire, anil ascend the throne.** Tho princes saying : 
"Well," sainted the king, and went down the 
mansion weeping. S i t &-d o v i (hearing this) 
said : “ I too will go with my brothers,** saluted 
the king and proceeded with thorn wceping.J 

These three persons, accompanied with a large 
retinue, left (tho city), and dismissing them 
(after they had gone soipo distance,) gr.idiially 
reached liiinavanta, and built a dwolling 
ill a locality which had the advantage of water 
and herbs, and ahoiiiuled with various fruits; 
and living on them they dwelt there. P a p 4 i t 
[sicl] Lakkhana and his sister SitA sup 
plicated R&ra a, and obtained his consent (to the 
following proposal) : " You stand to us in the po- 
eition of a father, therefore tarry you here, we fhall 
fetch herbs and fniits ond maintain you.** 

* D'Alwis has Darathn iiiriai:;liiiul. 

t jfahkan {gah-7) katrn {h yu/r f.— “ behaving as if 
(she had) acrepted it ; i. c. iiiilui lim by her manlier to 
believe that she wnuld nocefit the ifTer neraafter,'* (the 
gerund, Ikapr9i^,i hag usually the meaning, nratUr : proper- 
ly, “ putting aside." 

t With referenoe to this word, eonf. hid, Shrtiftn^ il. 

In adililiiin to the imHiiagei quoted there regarding 
/ctferg ami the like, nnnii'.ruug pmofs are to be fniiiid in 


From theuoe R im a waa altogether at home and 
the othera nooriahed him with herba and fmita. 
Whilst they werethua dwelling, king Daaaratha, 
owing to the grief for hia sons, died (a premature 
death) in the ninth year (after the departure of 
hia aona). Hia queen, after the rites of cremation, 
■aid : " Give the kin^om (ehatta) to my own son 
prince B h a r a t a." The ministera saying — " those 
who are entitled to the kingiloin are in the forest," 
did not comply. (Whereupon) prince Bharat a 
(resolving)^" I will bring my brother R&ma 
from the woods and will set him upon the throne,'* 
proceeded with four-bodied army and the Ave-fold 
royal insignia (jpoacAa r£\jakalsiidhahha^a)\ to the 
locality where Rdma dwelt; and pitching their 
tents near it, B h a r a t a with several ministera 
went to his residence ata time when Lak kh a n a 
and S i t & had gone to the wooda. He met 
R d m a at the door of his residence, in the enjoy- 
ment of health, and quietly seated like a Arm golden 
statue. Having accosted him and taken his respect- 
ful distance, Bharat a informed him of the 
news regarding the king, and wept with his minis- 
ters falling down at the feet of R&ma. But 
R&ma neither wept nor sorrowed. In him there 
was not the slightest cinotiun.^ In the evening, 
whilst B h a r a t a was (yet) weeping, the other 
two returned with herbs and fruits. 

Whereupon R &m a thus pondered "These are 
children. They have not. as I have, the wisdom 
of pariganfiana.^ If at once It be said to them ; 
3'oiir father is dead, unable to bear the grief, their 
hearts wilt bo rent. 1 shall (therefore) by some 
device get them to descoiid into the water, and 
shall tlieii cause the intelligence to be conveyed 
(to them)." He then, pointing to a pond opposite to 
thoiii, spoke in a couplet thus ; “ You have come 
very late, let this bu a piinishiiiciit for you. Gi*t 
down into this water ami stand. Lakkhana 
and S i t Ci ooine yc both (ettha Lakkhnna Sita eha) 
and desctmd into the water.** They at once de- 
scpiideil and stood (as desired) ; when, cominiinicat- 
ing to them the (sad) intelligence, R&ma gave iit- 
teraneetothereinHiningcouplct : — " ThisB h a r a t a 
says thus ; — * King Dasaratha is dead*.'* The 
moment they heard the intelligence of their 
father's death they hccaiiie insensible. It was again 
conveyed to them, aiiil they again I lecnine insensible. 
When they hail tliiis Tainted fur the thinl liim*, his 
ministers raised and lifted tlieiii up fri'Ui th** water, 
and iu*t them dowii on the groiiiiil. Afti-r they 
hail recovered, all of them reei|irt*ealeil their grief. 

HitiMkatfhtum'a commRiit.iry ftii Hip /#/*•! miiirt/wif A* : Pick 
FnualHUl,p. 2J7,22I. il^2l«, i 117. 

§ In thiH rospprt the. ilviniMiiniir of II 10 Mndri-dtrl in Hie 
Veaannfiirtt-Jiiftil-a (rii/f. Ilanly : MuHHnI, p. 1171 corree- 
pomlN iiiiif'li mure elosely with the oppiiiint in the IJtini'iynnn. 

fl Ciiiif, Kausliiill, Ukaiumnpntla, p. 222 (when! rtfjatakHda^ 
bhinpla). q Contrast liaiiiay. II. H'3, .'Itr. 

♦ 'i'he wisdom of taking; things onsy. of acivpting all 
thiniffs with complaisance, of suhinitiing to every cuiiUitinn 
of life. 
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and wapt and bewailed. Bharata (howerer) 
pondering,— "thia brother Lakkh ana andeieter 
B i 1 4, from the moment they heard the intelligenoo 
of their father*! death, arc tmable to reatrain their 
grief ; bnt R&ma aorrowa not and weepa not ; 
I ahall, therefore, enquire of him the eauao of hie 
uon-aorrowiug*’— uttered the aecond atanaa for the 
(purpoae of) that enquiry 

Having heard the death of a father, Borrow 
diatreaaea thee not (ue tail paaakatt) ^ R4ma. By 
what power (pabhdva) docet thou not grieve for 
that which ahould ho grieved fur ?*’ 

R&ma then nddrcuHing him explained the rea- 
aon why he norrowed not : 

1. — “ If a pemon by great gritff cannot protect 
(pdh'^m) a thing, wherefore riioiild a wieu (vimtu) 
and diocroet (mMdri) man distrewa hiinaelf ? 

2. — “ Tlio 3 ’ 0 iing na well as (t/ahard eka) the old, 
the ignorant an wcA aa the wise, and the poor na 
well aa the rich — all are (alike) aiilijoct to death 
{machchuiiardyanQ), 

3. —“ Tlie ripe fruit ia ever in danger of dropping 
flown (papatand) ; ho likewific man that iH horn 
(of a woman) in nlwayM in danger of death. 

4. — Many people arc aeon in the morning ^of 
whom) Bonie diaappear in the evening (ndraM) 
(and again) many people are acen in the evening 
(of whom) aonic disappear in tlic morning. 

5. —'* If a atiipid [icraoii, who werpH nflliciing 
himaelf, can derivi; any profit (i-mclitW affbfwt) 
then indeed ahould the wiae man do the aaiiie 
(kairamenan [V] virhaL-khann), 

G.— *' Ho who tornionta IiiinKi'lf (altdnam fitiafto) 
(by sorrow) boeonica lean and (coloiirletM) cheer, 
leas ; by sorrow (tnut) the dead are not saved (iia 
/nlmti), it is vain (mraithd) (therefore) to weep. 

7. — Ah a Iioiiho (aarttiiofn) involved in flames ia 
extniguiiilicd with wahT, sg likewise the steady, 
woll-iijfoniied, intclligiuit and learned man speedily 
flestroys tlin sorrow that is begntlen (the felt sorrow) 
OH the wind (ilrivcH away a tuft of) cotton. 

8. — Alone is man (eko va ioachuho) born in a 
family — alone does ho depart ; the eliief end of 
the enjoyment of all beings is their very aaaorin- 
tion together (for a time) iamyogaparainattho va 
vanMogd iavvapdninam). 

9. — Wherefore the heart (hadayam maeiaiii cha) 
of the wiae and well-informed, who secH both this 
and tlie world to come {pa§mito imam cha param 
eha lokam), and who kiiovra the dhamma\ (amdya^ 


i. 0 . d^ndya dh/mmiim) ia not inflamed e\-en by ez- 
oeeding Borrow. 

10.— Thus I know exactly what riionld be done 
diall, aeeing and enjoying (to 'ham daatam cha 
bhohkham eha) nourish (my) ndationa, and protect 
all the rest" 

ooeoooege 
Tlio attendants who heard this sermon of Pandit 
R&ma, declaring the transientnesa of tilings, 
were consoled. Afterwards prince Bharata, 
saluting R&ma, said: '* Accept the kingdom of 
D & r & n a a i.** 

Child, take Lak khan a and Sit& and rule 
the kingdom." 

** (Why not) your Highness ?** 

“Child, my father said to me : * Assume the king- 
dom by returning after twelve years. If I go now, 
1 would not be acting up to his word. 1 shall 
therefore go after tlio expiration of the remaining 
three years ?'* 

“ Who will reign until tlicn ?'* 

“Do ye." 

“ We cannot." 

Then (saying) : — “ Until I come these slioest will 
reign," he took out his slices iii.adc of grass (straw), 
and gave them (to Bliarata.) Tlitpsc three people, 
taking thn shoes, and saluting the pandit, went 
with their retiiiiio to B&r&iiasi. The shoes 
reigned for throe yoars. The ministers placing 
the straw shoes on the thrcuu*, atlmiiiiHtered justice. 
Whenever they committed an act of iiijiiHtice, the 
shoes struck each other. From tliat warning 
(sign) they reheard the cose. But whenever they 
adjudicated justly, the shoes rcnmiiicd silent. 

Tlie P an iji t, after the expiration of three years, 
left tlio wood, and, having reached n&r.'iiiasf, en- 
tcrctl the royal park. The princes learning his 
arrival entered the park attended witli iniiiisterH, 
installed Sit& (in the office of) qiiecn-consort, 
and performed the ceremony of consooration on 
both. The M a h & s a 1 1 a, who had been thus con- 
accrated, ascended an ornamented carriage, entered 
the city with a largo retinue, and after receiving 
n;vpruntial salutation, ascended the upper storey 
of his iii.'igiiilicerit mansion called Sukandaka. 
From ihoiicu ho rcigiicd righteously for 16, (XX) 
years and went to heaven. 
da$ a vaniuufahnsiidni Mtthim vauasaidni e&a | 
kambuyivo^ mahdhaha ltdmo nyjam akdre^jf f 
Buddha having delivered tliis sermon, applied 


* With patahttti eaamanparuaUmti, FauibCll, Dkammttp, 
S31, & 6 and VaibnU in Weateigaiud; especially my 
tiesiiM on Udla, Appendix V. 61. 69. 

t Nntnieof alltUngi, cpecially the eignt raalitiss of 
life : nnnely— 

ays#ff y^iff eha itittdd eha 

ekadahhham, | 

iSfee eAa dilammd MniMeni ntelcAiin. • . • 
t Vide Jldm. 11.119, 91ff. Sdil., 128.t6fle. Gonr. JfriV. A 
DeeL Jforyenl. Geteiltek, XVI, 267, 968. 

I ** Of golden neck'* : hero iambagteo means *a neck like 
gmdott dram,' Aim6ii being used to express gold (I) ; for 


the true explanation see IlAhtlingk-Roth, s. v, 
given to Riiina in the Bdm. lil, 11. V. 32, lOL 


UiBt only ten Hundred Tosnaie mken of, instead of sixty 
hundred (making therefore altogctlicr only 11,000 yoara 
instead of 16^000) : but as regards tho reniaindtr, theio is 
perfect identity. In the Sanskrit version the senteneo runs 
as follows 

dos'a varriiaialiaiidoi doi'a vanlias'atAni dia | 

R&mo iiiy yam dricayat. || 

This is how it oeenn fn tho last chapter of the Xa» 
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{ t am o d k ^ntai) Hhtjaiaka to the matter in hand: 
and after |he explanation of the four veritiee, the 
huebandman^ attained the path. Daaaratha 
of that period ie now king Suddhodana, the 


mother (of Rama)— MahimAy A, SltA— RAr 
h n 1 am A t A*-B h a r a t a, A'n and a, L ak khana— 
SAripntta, the retinofr—iheattendanta of Bud- 
dha, and RAma [am] I.*' 


CORRE8PONDENGE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


Dmajpw, 16lA Fahmary 1872. 

1 SHOULD be glad if eoiHe of tlie readen of the 
IrnUm Aaldqmry would supply eoino information 
aetotl.ehietory of the district of Dinajpur. The 
only work to which 1 have acceea on the aulqect is 
Dr. Buchanan's Report, and the writer unfortunate- 
ly omits to state from what authorities his informa- 
tion was derived, so that I am able to form no esti- 
mate of its value. There are scattered about the 
district nuinerona pieces of carvnd atone, horn- 
blenile 1 think, some of them highly ornamented, 
and apparently of about the same date, which. local 
tradition dodarea to have been brought from BAn- 
nagar, a place now a jungle, but said to havo been 
the royal rcHidcncc of RAja BAii, or Van, mention- 
ed in the MahAbliArat Ban-nagar is situatc^l about 
sixteen niilua south of the town of Dinajpur, on 
the Puniabhoba river, and four or five miles further 
down is the mart of Kordoho (* * hand-burning”), 
said to derive its name from the burning of 898 
of BAfia’s thoiMaud arms by Krishna. I know of 
tlie remains of at least four liiglily carved door- 
ways, and some plain ones, besides numerous stones, 
generally hewn on one or mure sides, often with 
mouldiugH, and the iiiarka of metal clamps for 
holding thtMii togothor. There arc also, in <lificrent 
places, Home Hcojre of pillars, of similar workiiian- 
sliip, though by no ineaiis imifurin pattern. Four 
of them an; set up at the four corncni of the tomb 
of Sultan Shah, in the, middle of the Buii-uagar 
jungle, whore there an: also a number of the carved 
stones to which 1 am referring, though evidently 
not in the position for which they wore cut, but 
taken liy the Miisaliiians from some earlier hnilding. 

Sonic time ago 1 si'iit to the Bengal Asiatic 
Society a transcript of an inscription cm a pillar, 
more richly carved than ony of the othcra Hint 1 
have seen, now lying at the Uajhari Dinajpur, and 
to which I hope to find the fellow, as it is said to 


have been broken when in conrse of removal in con- 
seqnenoe of some alterations,tbirty or forty years ago. 
The inacription,f in three lines, is as follows : — 
DurvviirAri-varAthinf-pramathane dAne cha VidyA- 
dharai|i sA nandam divi 

yasya inArggapagapa-grAma-graho giyAte | KAm- 
bojAnvayajena Ganda-pati 
iiA tcnendu-maalerayain prAsAdo niramAyi kiig- 
jara gha(a varshena bliAbhAshonah. || 

Babii RAjendralAla Mitra has been good enough 
to send mo the following trauslaiion : — 

" By him, whoso ability in subduing the forces 
of his irresistible cucinies, and liberality in ap- 
preciating the merits of his suitors, are sung by the 
VidyAdharas in celestial spheres, by that sovereign 
of Quuda, by him who is descended from the 
Kambojan lino. This temple, the beauty of the 
earth, was erected for the sclcnc-ccphaloiis (Shiva) 
in the year 888.” Babu RAjendralAla f urtlicr remarks : 
—-“Tlie figures I derive from the words kunjara 
ghata, kanjara being equal to 8, the eight elephants 
of tho quarters, and ghata three-fold or plural. 
Tlio two dots at the end might bo allowed to re- 
main to make it correspond with tho maaculine 
proBoJah, though the word hhktiham does not take 
tho masculine aflix. This appears to me to be the 
true meaning. But if tlie word vanha lie mis- 
Icction of vankmam^ it would mean a temple which 
hoc many ekphante carved on it.** The pillar in 
question has eight elcpliaiits carved upon it, twu 
on oaAh face, crouching cack dcr a tiger, or some 
similar animal, which is rampant noon it. The 
BAbu afterwanls told ino that tho date 8t:'8 must refer 
to cither the Sainvat or tho Sliaka ora, and would be 
cither A. D. 833 or A. D. 967, more probably, judging 
from tho style of writing, tlie later, and that ho at- 
tributed it to one of the Sliaiva dynasty of Bengal. 

This, if correct, shows that tho remains can 
have nothing to do with BAna, whoso story is told 


mdjfniM (Book VI) in A. (|NCil.a 3; vCtaVokablmyakro- upAsyeha Hw., upuitviC, Sehf. Bomd.; nCiyam npAi'riM 
dbo) in (imiU 8: evninf^uiinMiindyiiklQ), and in tho *ihiu, U. sec. m. for b rah malokam— vidinulokain ARC. 

UV .OA f.iJ A— « ' , . . . ^ « . ■ M i_l A* * 


Bombay edition, VI, 130, 104, in which, likcwiae, stranf^ to 
My, only pddoa 1 and 4 aro found) ; it docs nut occur 
in Gorr. at all. Further, in the SfohAbhAr, VII, Sh!44 

S da 8 : nrvabh&tamnnalikanto^. XII, OM (|Nii1a 3 ; Ayo- 
jAdhipatir bhulva). Uariv. 23o4 (piiila 8 ; Ayoilhyiiram 
aywhyaytfm). In tho Jlakdbh, 111. 11210, the second 
Imistich runs somewhat differently; idjyam kdritavAn 
KAmas tatah ■va(r)bliavaiiam gatah.— The first hemistich 
oceuisalio in the first chapter of tlie Ram., and indeed in 
^ whole of the texts, in Selilegol (1. 1, 98) and Gorr. (I. 
If 100), also in the editions of Senmpore (f. 1. 114) and of 
Bomi^ (L 1, 97). and in ABC. ; and it is foond in 
eombination with the following second hemistich, which, in 
OMMdanes with the context in which it occurs, is regarded 

BaoM sflyani npAsyA 'lan bnhmalokam garnish^. 
Tkn vnlons landings in which aro-for spAiya- 


/kr., braliinaloadn RomA, and for gamishyati— piaydsyati 
UchL Bornbm 

* This refers to Buddha's telling tho sto^ of RAma (as 
the introduction of the Jdtaka informs us) mr tho comfort 
of a huHbanilinnn who had lost his father aod who ovor- 
Goine with grief, left off all hii avocations and began to 
lament" ; toe story is told as an example from the olden 
time:— “ wise men of old, who knew toe eight realities of 
life (attha lokadhamma) did not at all sorrow on the death 
effapamt" We aro probably to find here theriffoira " a 
test A^o Dnddhism" ^ax Mttller on Bwddhim 
This sn bject was nndonbtadly a favonrite theme ia Bud- 
dhistic preadiiiig; compare on tills point the legend (in 
Fansb Ml, DJtomsm p. SAP, 860) of the father nuHimiug 
over the dMth of kiB son, as also the legend of Kisigetaml 

t See Pinto YU. 
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in the Mah8blifcrtt, and I dionld like to know more 
about the Shaira dynasty, and its connection with 
the district of Dinajpor. 

I think it quite possible that the original temple 
to Shiva, of which these are fragments, was eiect^ 
not in Dinajpnr, but in Oauda, the capital of its 
founder, and that its fragments were thcnco brought 
by the Muhammadans who had a largo frontier 
post at B&n-nagar, or thereabouts, not being in 
possQssioii of the country to the north. One reason 
for thinking so would be that there is no tradition 
of any such great r&ja os the founder of this 
temple would he, or of any important personage 
between B&na and the Muhammadan couquuat. 
On the other hand, it is from Bdn-nagar tliat the 
fragments have boon distributed over the district 
of Dluajpur, and if it had been a Muhammadan, 
and not a Hindu building, which was there 
constructed of them, wo hIiuiiM scarcely find, as wc 
do, that the Miihaminadaiis had plundered it for the 
decoration of the tomb of Sultan Shah. It appears 
to me possible that in Dticlianan's time, 1805, tra- 
dition may have confused some Sliiva-worsliipping 
Bftn-raja, or ** King of the Forest,** with B&iia of 
the Mah&bh&rata, and tlint the date of the former 
may have been about A. D. 900, or not very long 
anterior to the Muhammadan occupation. The ab- 
sence of all written history renders such coufusinn 
possible. Tlien further explanation is required, 
why a king of Oauda, of the Kambojan race, 
sliould have set up a costly temple to Sliiva at 
B4u-iiagar, forty or fifty miles north-cast from Oaifr. 
Buchanan tells a curious story of a stone which 
lay in. one of the sacred pools at B&n-nagar, and 
which was said to bo a dead oow thrown in by the 
infidel Yavans, to pollute the water. He had it 
palled out, and it proved to be an image of the 
bull Vrishabha, usually worshipped by the Shaivas. 
In another place he says that by the protection of 
Sliiva, and the assistance of jungle fever, B&n-raja 
was enabled to repel the attacks of Krishna, who 
had a family quarrel with him, but that afterwards 
Krishna seat the Yavanas, eaters of beef, whom 
Buchanan believes to have been the Macedonians 
of Baktria,.tc attack B&na, and that they succeeded 
in defeating him, after defiling his sacred ponds by 
a bit of beef tied to the foot of a kite. Tliis legend 
of the beef, and the other of the dead cow, corres- 
pond curiously with the fact of the finding in 1805 
of tlie imago of Vrishabha, and 1 think point very 
clearly to the overthrow of the worship of Shiva, 
and to ita previous existence at D&ii-iiagar. Buch- 
iian says that the story rests on the authority of 
one of the Pur&nas attributed to Vy&sa, and 1 find 
from Small's Handbook of Samkrii Liitraturf^ that 
the earli*)Bt date ascribed to the Piir&nas is the 8th 
or 9th century, while some ore as late as the 16th. 
If Babu Kajendralala Mitra'sdatc is correct the 
Shiva temple at B&n-iiagar was erected, and pre- 
sumably the worsliip of Shiva was at its height. 


about A.D. 950, and the Muhammadan conquest 
was in A.D. 1203» or only 260 years later. The 
image of Vrishabha cannot have been allowed to 
remain dishonoured, while Sliiva worshippers wore 
in the ascendant, and therefore must have been 
pitched into the water after the erection of the 
great temple. Who, then, were the Yavanas to 
whom tradition points as having defeated the 
Shiva-worshippers, and thrown the image of the 
sacred bull into the water? Gan the author of the 
Pur&na have so confused tratlitiou as to indicate 
by the Yavans the Muhammadan conquerors ? or 
was tliere a conquest before that of the Muham- 
madans, and yet subsequent to A.D. 833 or 
A.D. 967, whichever date is selected for the B&ii- 
nagar tciiiplo? E. Veskv Westxaoott, 

Bengal Civil Service, Dinajpnr. 

NoU on the above, 

Bubu R&jcudralttla gives no authority for taking 
g h a 1 & 08 equivalent to threefold ; and supposing 
that were its meaning, — ^*thiecfold eight* would 
be 24. But the instrumental varshena is a 
serious objection, 1 think, to his interpretation of 
k u n j a r o-g li a t &-V a r a h On a, — ^for if the last 
wonl of the compound meant the ' year,' and the 
other two 888, v a r s h a ought to be in the loca- 
tive cnBt\ When a noun denoting time is in the 
instrumental case it iiulieates the period occupied 
ill doing a thing {Pan. If. 3, 6), and I bus the sense 
of the abov'j expression, if it rcferriHl to time, 
would be 'the temple was comiructed ta 888 yrars,' 
or at least that it took the 888tli year to bo con- 
structed. But the construction is awkward, and 
if it represented a date the compound would bo 
dilficult to separate grammatically. I think the 
expressiou means ' he who pours forth an array of 
elephants',-— or, if the va is to bo taken as dka- 
which is not unlikely, — 'the defier of the ranks 
of elephants.' Varshmano does not agree 
with the metre and is consequently inadniissible : 
besides the compound would be ungrammatical. Tlie 
word has two forms varshiiia and varshman; 
if tlie former be taken, the final word of the nomi- 
native siiigular of tlio compound would be 
V a r B h 111 o, if the latter v a r s h in &, but in 
neither ease v a r a h iii a p o, but oven wore it 
not so— tho meaning would be " a temple in which 
there are bodiee or earctuee of many elephants.'* 
Tho idiom of the language does not admit of such 
a word os " carved" being understood, except when 
a double sense is intended. R. G, Buandarkab. 

Oondi and Kurkus. 

Pardi, 2Ath Feb. 1872. 

1 WOULD begto offer a few reninrkH in rcfisreiice 
to a notice of the hill tribes of (.londa and Kurkus, 
which appeared in the Indian Antitiuary^ pp. 54-56. 
I have given some account of these tribM in my 
Settlement Reports on the Buitul and Ghindw&r& dis- 
tricts of the Central Provinces. Just now 1 wioli 
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only to toiudi on oeritin genonl pointo u r«gardi 
these tribee. The Gh>nds and Knrkoe era radically 
distinot^ almoet as much ao aa Hindos and Mnsal- 
mena. Their Ungnages era quite diiEereat, end 
have hardly anything in common, as 1 diall diow 
by some eiamples. In the main, too, they inhabit 
diilerant localities though they do intermix a good 
deal along the frontier line. The proper habitat of 
the Kuiku is in the wild coun^ between Aairgarh 
and the Pachmari hills. Westward of Aairgarh he 
is replaced by the Bhill. The chief seat cd the 
GondsisintheBaitul, Chindwara, and Seoni dia- 
triotn,moatly east of the Pachmari hills; further 
east, he is replaced by the Bsigsn of llandll, a 
cognate, but still quite distinct, tribe. As regards 
religion the Kurku is a Hindu, a worshipper of 
If ahddera and the Linga, a venerator of the cow, 
conforming to certain Hindu usages, and claiming 
descent from a Rajput race. On the other hand, the 
Qond admits none of the Hindu divinities into his 
pantheon, and is moreover bound on occasions of 
death to slay a cow and pour its blood on the grave 
to ensure peace and rest for the manes of the de- 
parted. In my experience, Gk>ada almoet always 
bury their dead. Sometimes in the cases of Goods 
of good position, who rather ape Hinduism, burn- 
ing is practised. 

The Good deities are numerous ; hill tops deified 
are the favourite objects of adoration. The whole 
race is primarily divided into classes according to 
the gods whom they worship ; those of seven, six, 
and three gods ; it is doubtful if there are worsliip- 
pera of four or five, but it is very difficult to get 
any accurate information, as even the Pradhfna, or 
Gond priests, seem to have little knowletige on the 
subject These primary divisions arc aj;ain sub- 
divided into numerous goU or clans which do not 
intermarry. There are said to be 12^ goto, after 
themanner of the Hindu casteay but the number 
actually existing is very much larger. I have 
been given the names of upwards of thirty. One 
god seems common to all the Goods, vis., Buralpen, 
or the groat god, though he is known by different 
names in di^rent places. 

The Gonds were once a powerful nation, and 
the Gond Rfjd had his seat on the liUI of 
Deoga^h in the Chindwara'district ; being ^ousted 
by the Mari.hss of NAgpur, he became a sort 
of pensioned prisoner, and he still remains a 
pensioner of the British Government. In former 
days the Gkmd Bijt averted complete subjugation 
at the hands of the Delhi Emperors by adopting 
Midiammadanism, and to this day the RAjA is ap- 
parently a Musalman; he sends for a pure Gond 
wife from the Chindwara hills, and she conforms to 
the religion of her husband. It is common to hear 
of the Gonds as divided into RAj Gtonds, vis. those 
of the royalstock, and common Gonds, but this I 


believe to be a fandfol distinction ; but, on the 
other hand, thera are two well recognised original 
branohea, ria., the Dhurwu andWiku; each of 
these has its got sub-divisiona and its distinctions 
of worshippers of distinct gods. 

With the Kurkus, the sub-division into goU is by 
nomeana ao well established a fact as it is among the 
Gond^ and the idea was probably derived from the 
latter. As regards religion, that of the Kurkus is 
essentially one and the same, the same deities being 
wordiipp^ under various forms ai is the case with 
all Hindus. Both Kurkus and Gkmda worship the 
manes of their deceased ancestors, and both perform 
ceremonies analogous to the Sridiha of Hindus. 
But it is undoubtedly true that customs vary im- 
mensely in different places, and what may be a 
true account of a Baitd Gond would not be equally 
true of one from the fleont district, snd it is alra 
true that where the Goods and Kurkus are in imme- 
diate juxtaposition, thqy have mutually borrowed 
some of each other’s customs. And again the Gond 
ThAkurs of the ChindwArA hills have adopted many 
Hindu customs quite unknown to their wilder 
bretlrenof the Baitul forests,— hence it may be 
that notices of the tribe may vary very much, and yet 
each present a true picture ef the varying circum- 
stances. The social customs of these people are very 
peculiar, but I cannot enter into an account of them 
now. As an example I append Che numerals up to 
ten In Gondi and Korku.— 



Gondi 

Kwrhk. 

1. 

Wandu (Undi)* 


2. 

Buna (Band) 


3. 

Mnnd 


4. 

NAlum (Nalung) 


3. 

Siyum (Sbiynng) 


6. 

SArum (Sarong) 


7. 

Yerom (Yedung) 

By* 

8. 

Irmul (Yermud) 


9. 

Anma. 


10. 

Pad 



Some Kurku words are undoubtedly of Aryan origin 
as (father), ifai (mother), Berya (son), Bsfs 
(daughter),ya» (oow),-^mostpure Hindi wor^but 
^ese are ezcei^ional. The oorreqionding Gond 
terms are radically different as Dio (father), Ferd 
(mother), Chiona (son), 2WC (dau^ter), TaU 
(cow). W. Ramsay. 

MSS. of (ho Atkarvavoia. 

In LunawAdA (RevAkAnthA) is a small colony of 
Atharvavedfs consisting of three families, who are 
in possession of the books belonging to their Veda. 
Th^ have already furnidied some MSS. to Rao 
Bahadur Gopslrao Hari of Ahmadabad, who, about 
twoyeais ago, placed a copy of the G^Ao- 
hrakiumat procured from LunawadA, at the dia- 


an those given in Hidop'i Voeabelaiy as the Gondi n s a es of the aamsialar-Sa 


*nsi 
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poBal of tlie Bengil Ariitio Sodoty. Thii copy ia 
one of those used for the edition of tlie Oop6^ in 
the Bibliotheca Indica. I have now obtained the 
consent of the ownera of the books to have them 
catalogued, and the promise of a copy of the 
A tharoaveda FnUUfakhya, Tlie copy at LnnawAdi 
is the third known to exist,— one being in the 
Royal Library at Berlin and one in the Govenunent 
Collection at Bombay ; the latter I obtained last 
year at Bharoch. 

One of the LunawddA Atliarvavedis says that a 
commentary on four kandas of the Atharvaveda 
exists in this Presidency, and that he has seen it ; 
lie also assorts that a commentary on eight kandas 
is in the possession of one Punfikar, a pensioner of 
Sindliia*8 at Laslikar. Is there any of the readers 
of the Indian Antiquary about Gwalior who can 
verify tills latter statement ? 

Fth. 26, 1872. G. Buhlxb. 

Note on (iuery 4, page 96. 

The allusion apparently is to an incident in 
Buddha's life, mentioned by Hwen Tlisang in con- 
nection with one of the Matlinrd stdpas. It is said 
that while Buddha was pacing the margin of a 
tank near that city, a monkey came and ofEered 
him some honey, which he was gracioudy pleased 
to accept. Tlie creature was so delighted at this 
act of condesceiisiou, that in his delight he fell 
over into the water and was drowned. In his next 
birth, os a reward, he assumed human shape. The 
supposed scene of the event is witliin 100 yards of 
tlie spot where I am writing. 

MathurA. F. 8. Growbe. 

Notion Falahhi, 

Lunawada Feh. 24. 

Sir,— On a late visit to WaUeh^ the supposed site 
of the ancient Valabhipur, I obtained from one of 
the officers of the Thakur the accompanying Mu- 
hammadan coins, which had been dug up on the 
morning of the day preceding my visit (Dec. 19, 
1871), by the Kolis searching for Choras in the 
ruins. I am not sufficiently acquainted with Mu- 
hammadan coins to fix their age myself, and trust 
tliatyou will find among your oontribnton some 
one able to tell us their exact date. As you are 
aware, the destruction of Valabi is an event 
around which there hangs more than one mystery, 
and the question when it happened is one of the 
most difficult to decide. The turning up of Mu- 
hammadan coins among the nuns of the city ought 
to help us to clear away some of the myths regard- 
ing its fall. Besides these coins, I brought away 
some other relics,— one of which, at least. Is im- 
portant from its bearing on the dironological 
question. Tliis is a small circular seal of clay, 
tliat bears on one side the impression of the Bud* 
didst Creed Ye dharmn ketn praUaoa ketun, de, 


On the other side ^he seal riiows a distinct impres. 
sion of the human epidermis. It would seem from 
this that the maker held the soft mud in the hollow 
of his hand while stamping it About three years 
ago I was shown three similar seals by Mr. Richey, 
who obtained them also from Walleh, and all of 
them bore the same inscription. The Walleh offi- 
cials state that they occur among the mins in great 
numbers, and I have seen many in the possession 
of gentlemen in Kathiawad. 

We know that Valabhi was a scat of Buddhism, 
and the frequent occurrence of these little seals or 
madras in therefore easily explained, as they were 
most probably amulets worn by most Buddhists. 
But the most interesting point is, as Mr. West (who 
describes similar seals, obtained at Kanhcri) cor- 
rectly observes, that the letters imprinted on them 
belong to the 9th or 10th century. (Vide Jour, 
Bomb. Br. B. As. 8oe. vol. VI. pi. LVII.). Does 
not this shew that the ruins at Walleh were inha- 
bited down to a much later date than is usually 
supposed ? — ^I have, Ac. G. Buhleb. 

Query 6. 

Gan any reader oblige mo with the correct botn- 
nical names of the following trees, all coiiinioii in 
the MathurA district, vis., the pilu or dungar^ 
ehhmkar^ pisendu^ papri^ amt, hingot, ajan-rukh^ 
gondii bama and dho ? The names given are the 
Hindi terms in common use. 

F. S. Gbowse. 

Ptlu or Dungar is Salvadora Persica. 

Chhonkar is Prosopis Spieigera. 

Pasendn is Diospyros Cordifolia. 

PApri is Holoptekea mtegri/blia. It is also the 
name of Pongamia glabra. 

Ami is Clerodendron pMfnnoidea. 

Ilingot is Balanitis ^gyptiaca, 

Anjan rukh is Ilardwiekia binataf 

Gondi is Oordia miysea and species. 

Bama is Orataeva Boxhurghii. 

Dho is ConoearpHs laiifoUa.. 

16IA March 1872. Nabayan Daji. 

The pUu is mentioned in the Amarakosha, Bk. II. 
ch. iv. sec. 2 s'!. 9,— with the aynonymes Qudor 
pha!a and Branst^ and, according to Wilson, is tlie 
name applied in some provinces to the Oareya 
arborea of Roxburgh, in others to the Saloadnu 
jMfstba. The Bama is also mentioned in the second 
half of rloka 6, of the same section — 

Vamno varanah sotus tiktas'Akah kumArakah | 
and Is translated as the Oraimea iapia or Gk/i- 
paris irffbUata. 

In Sloka 67, we have the horff,— 

. . karhetu krakar-granthilAv ubhaii| 
and in si. 16, the Gondt,— 

8bluh sledimAtakah sita uddAlo vahnvArakah | 

Er.. 
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THB SRIfiANOAM JEWELS. 


Tiik wealth <if a natiw tompleb like the wealth of A Hindu, 
oonaiEti of gold, landi, and women. The landed property 
which has at Tiriona timea been in the poaMasion of the 
Bmhnuna of Srirangam ia well known to have been prodi- 
gious Daneing-girla, too, who idaj a oonapicaona p^ in 
theeeromonial obBervancea of llindua, an not aearce at 
Briiangan. Gold, too flowa into the temple year by year ia 
varionawaya. Not only do monetary offeringafkom the vast 
crowds of devotees which yearly visit the temple, dow into 
the Srinngam coffers, but the pagoda possesses considerable 
Btorea of gdd vessels and ornaments which have been pre- 
sented from time to time by individual vofaiies. The oldest 
Jewels possessed by the temple wero preiiented 1^ a potentate, 
once of great im|)ortance in these parts, namely, ViJiianga 
Chokanatha Naidu. Of these, and of other more recent and 
more valuable pieces of ornament posseased by the temple, 
we will now proceed to speak. 

First, ns to their character. A great number of these 
ornaments an merely vessels of pure gold. Others an 
chiefly gold, with an occasional setting of a precious atone 
in them. Others an more maasca of jewels let into gold— 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, and 
pearla Others an spoeimeiia of pearl-embroidery. 

Secondly, the value. IVhatisit? This iaa very diffi- 
cult question to answer, as it is almost impossible to ascer- 
tain the value— even the approninuite value— of jewels 
cut clumsily and but indifferently act The natives assert 
that several of the individual ornaments an worth nearly 
a lakh of rupees cn<?h, and estimate the value of the whole 
collection at about eiglit or nine lakhs. This is probably 
an exaggented valuation. 

And now, in the third place, befon proceeding to give a 
description of the individual ornanu’iits, let ns nfer to a 
curious history connected with several of the most valuable 
of these. During onr visit to Mriiaiigani wc were es|iecially 
struck by tiiis fact, that the most valuable ornamenU wen 
also the neweat. Wewuie greatly surprised. Ithia wdl 
known fact tiiiii Hinduism lias greatly decayed since 
time of those great native rdjds who delighted in rival 
ling each other as to who would make the must splendid 
offerings to nolalde shrines. Under tlio prestige conferred 
by royal favour, thoiisanfls of temples were enrieliud by 
offerings. Much offerings have lately greatly fallen off, of 
course, and indeed the ruinous conilition of iiiiitimcrable 
temples thniugli the length and breadth of Hoiitherii India 
bears witness to the decay of Hinduism. Either the richer 
devotees have grown cold, or the number of rich devotees 
has greatly diminished. If ow then is the strange fact that 
of all tiic famous Srirangam jewels, tlie most valaable per- 
haps are tiioso which have licen presented during the lost 
thirty years ? 'I'lic natives of Srirangam gave us the ex- 
plaiistion of this strange fact, and it is on interesting one. 

There lives now in Srirangam a rather remarkahlc per- 
eonege, a Utah man. This man ii a beggar, an ascetic. 
About thirty years iigo he gave out that he had made a vow 
that he would not eat on any day of the year in which he did 
notnccivathe sum of ten rupees as alms, lie also, no 
doubt, gave out that witli the money daily given him, he in- 
tended to make a handsome offering to the great Kdveri 
Bongan, as Vishnu is termed in Srirangam. Of course^ 
lathertl^ that so very holy a devotee shoald die, hosts of 
pions Hindus were ready to give him ton rupees daily. 
Some, to gain additional idigiona merit tlirough the imput- 
ed holincH of this ascetic, gavehim 1,000 rupees andmora. 
So in a tew yean this Brahman beggar gave a present to the 
Srirangam pagoda ^ several ornaments, studded with dia- 
niondis emeralds^ rubies, and pearls. One of fjheae orna- 
ments alone is prebahly worth about 7(^000 Bs I Thu the 


mnnifleenee of one modem astute beggar baa ontdonethe 
munificence of ancient riyds ! The man, by name Venka- 
tethiri, is in Srirangam, still living. Wo will now give in 
ennmerutioD and daseription of the prinbipal Srirangam 
Jewdo. 

I. AdtamoBdearaiidliead pleQO,lnthrMparta,wlthanextra 

dlamond-headedpla and screw. The ehlef stones oontafnedln 
this piece of Jiiwdry an diamonds, rabies and emeralds. One 
largo emerald, wdl cut, isperhapa Che most valnaiiie Htiiuo In this 
crown. BonMofUMrilbles and diamonds alwj a A very fine. 
Tho great m.i|arlty of the larger diamonds are shiickliigiy badly 
cat, and are flat etonoa, which fSet delrocte from tbdr valiMh 
ThdrworthlsMldtolioaboBtalakhof ruiiees ; preliabiy half 
alakh would fan nearer the mark. Theee were presented bv 
Veokatalhlrl, thelirahman beggar. 

II. Anutbor similar crown, much older. Tho stones are alsoi 
as In the other crown, emeralds, diamonds, and nbics. In this 
ornament, the rolrfes are the most vduable atones. However, In 
appearmoethey look very dim, being badly cut, badly act, and 
eoverod with the dirt of yean. They are probably worth abont 
M^NWIIb. -or oven leA 

III. AmagnlflcontnorJ^laea, worth folly 7,000Ba., lnaU|ire- 
babillty, eonulnlng a great number of splendid pearls, i.witiiifi 
goodrnblca, dlsmomlis eiiierBldM. Ac. This necklace was also 
prosentcfl to the Idol by tho beggar Brahman. 

IV. Another and similar nueklaoc, presented by Vljiraaia 
Chokanallia Naldn. 

V. Throe nr four small nodclaees, chleify of pearls. 

Vf. Largo emerald ear-droiia. One of thcas Is a pear-shaped 
emerald, probably worth abont 1,000 Ks. 

VII. A number of hand and foot ornaments for the god. Some 
of those are very richly ilocked with small but brilliant 
Tluaw oniaincnta am ehlolly the SungHtaharum of the god, 
namely, hla two famuna wca|iona, the thank ami the wheel. 

1X‘. A pair of poarl oar-rings, containing each folly a hun- 
dred diMpmrhQf varliina alaca. 

X. The finest Jewelled ornament in tho whole colleetionia 
undoubtedly the JEafnaffaeacham or ** Body covering of Jowela.** 
This ornament lain several plooeii. Tho stoiws It contains are 
very badly cot— ooinc not cat at all, only amoothod by friction— 
but they are very largo, and some very brilliant. The gronnd 
uim which the gi!mB are act la of conne golib The wlaile urna- 
mont irintondcd as a covering for the Idol. It Is probably worth 
mure than a lakh of ni|iocB. Of ccairso hero again we pieces at. 
Hie valno, but we do nut think we arc far wrong. Whcustopai' 
BraexiKMcd to view badly cut and badly set, the tcoqitation al- 
ways is to nmlorvalno them. 

XI. A nnmbcrof iiots, vessola, owets^ Ae., all of pure gold 
M'Mt of these vessels had Inigrlptloas engraved n|ion them In 
Telugu cliaracton. One single iMitwas of sarhaln and weight 
that wo enqnlriNl the value of It. This we were Informed was 
exactly Jri5,0U0. Tbeae gulden vessels are uawl for the dally 
service of tlio god, they are used In bearing the water for hla 
divine ablntiima. 

XII. Two banners, with thousands of fine small pearls em- 
brniiloreil on black velvet,— for bearing before the Idol on state 
oi;f;aslriDS. 

XIII. One large poarl-cinbrolderoti^ambtella for the god. The 
pearls are embrufaercil on Mack velvet, the top of the umbri.]la 
(oulslde) being covered with yellow silk. InT the embroidery of 
tills niiilirella, and In that of i ho twu baiinnrs, tons of thousanda 
of small poarls havobonn cmplojred: and although tho work Is 
old. the pearls have wondeifallir retained their original snowy 
lustre. 

XIV. One largo set, and one small sot, of golden feet and 
hauils for the gi«l. Several very largo rabies have been ploeed, 
so as to Imliau rings, eu the fiiighni and toes of these, also a 
clnater of handsome rubles is afibexi to the palm of one of tho 
hands. 

XV. A gold elnetnre for the god, entirely compoaed of very 
fine ehslii work. In this clnc.ure there la 7,000 rapeos worth of 
gold aluna 

XVI. A golden erowa containing 5,000 Ha. worth of gold. A 
Singh! large rahy Is sot In tho front of this crown. 

XVII. An ornament repramatlng the mark which tho Tan- 
g^ i fi elam of Valsbnava dovotoes wear on thdr fonhaada. 
Thla ornament contained several valuable raUea and other pro- 
etoua stones. 

AMd^/fOM ike Jifadme Atketueum, /an. 17. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR GOLDSTltOKER. 


It is with deep regret that we have to chronicle 
the death of Frofeaeor Theodor Goldatucker, which 
ead event occurred athia houae, 14 St. QeorgeV 
aquare, Primroae Hill, London, on 6th March. Thia 
eminent Sanakrit acholar waa of Jewish parentage, 
and was born at Konigaberg in the early part of tlio 
century, being at hia death somewhere about 58 
years old— for on careful enquiry we find that none 
of his friends accurately knew his age, and the 
excessive labour to which he subjected hia wiry 
frame gave him a premature look of being older 
than he really was. 

His university career was at Bonn, and among 
his distinguiahed rivals was the eminent scholar 
Weatergaard. He subsequently qualified for the 
ProfesBorial career at Berlin. Tliia ended, he moved 
to Paris, where he enjoyed the iiieatimablo privilege 
of the friendship of the distinguished Eugene 
Burnouf. So far back as 1839, wo find some of the 
fruits of his Oriental studies in an article on the 
introductory atanaoa of the Aiiiara Koaha,' which 
appeared in Dit ZtiUekrifl fur Iwndt dta Mor- 
ginlandtM^ a periodical widely known through the 
able editing of Prof. Christian Lassen. This might 
be looked upon as a forerunner of the great Lexico- 
graphical work he was afterwards to undertake. 

His earliest separate work is a translation of the 
allegorical, or as he styled it, the ‘ theologico-phi- 
losophical drama' Prabodiia CiiAsroRODAirA, “the 
Moon of Intellect." This appeared in 1842 with a 
preface from his learned friend Professor Karl 
Bosenkrantz. Years ago he announced his intention 
of publishing the MahdbliArata in a German dress. 
This intention, so far as the MS. was coiicernod, was, 
we believe, nearly completed at the time, though 
no part &E the translation has ever been printed. 

The accidental discovery, in the India Office 
Library, of a MS. of the Miinava Kalpa Sfitra, a 
rare and valuable work on the Vedic ritual, led to his 
preparing a splendid Introduction to the publication 
of a foc-siinile of the manuscript, and which was 
subsequently published separately under the title of 
‘Pdnmi and hU placn tn Smukrit Literature,^ 
His later works, apart from the enormous labour 
bestowed on a revised edition of Wilson's Sanskrit 
DktUmary^ consists of some five parts of the Jaimi- 
ntya Nyilya MAik Vistara,— the principal work of tlio 
MimAnsa philosophy. Thi^ as well as the Diction- 
ary, is left incomplete by his sudden demise. 

It is alleged that this worthy scholar has left 
behind him out slight memorials of his extraordinary 
powers ; this is perhaps partly owing to hia almost 
fanatic desire to state only the naked truth, and 
partly to an extreme fastidiousness for elegant 
forms of expression. Ibis he carried to such a 
degree tliat though ho road many papers before the 
Royal Asiatic Society, not one of them was over 
allowed to appear in its Journal. 


We cannot part from his Dictionary, carried as 
it is only to the first letter of the Sanskrit Alphabet, 
withoutcharacterizingit as it truly deserves, as an 
encyclopndia of Sanskrit lore. But though his 
lexicographical labours are those by which he 
will be best remembered, still his studies were 
notconfined to Sanskrit philology. .His knowledge 
of medicine, especially of Hindu medicine, is evi- 
denced by the remarkable collection of notes to be 
found in his copy of SusTuta’s work ; and his article 
on Indian Epic Poetry^ written for the Westminster 
Reoieut in 1868, was another brilliant effort of his 
genius. His pamphlet on the method of dealing 
with Indian appeals on questions of Hindu 4aw, 
shows another phase of his maqy-sided mind ; and 
it is known that he rendered valuable services to the 
Privy Council on abstruse points of Indian juris- 
prudence. 

It has been stated that he has “ left instructions 
that every scrap of hia vast possessions, the labour 
of so many years, shall be burned." Tliis we believe 
to be entirely unfounded, — no will having been 
found. His nearest and only relative is a half 
brother — Dr. William Tobias, of Berlin. 

Professor QoldatUckcr was a man of private for- 
tune, and occupied the chair of Sanskrit in Univer- 
sity College, Loudon, more with a view of giving an 
impulse to study of that ancient tongue than for 
any persoual profit At the time of his deatli Pro- 
fessor Goldstficker was President of the Pliilological 
Society, a member of the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, &c. &c. His chief charactcristicR 
were, a generosity seldom witnessed in the world, 
fearlessness in the assertion of what he felt to be 
rights and an honest scorn of anything approach- 
ing to humbug or sham. In looking back at his 
active career, we find an excessive zeal for absolute 
accuracy of statement was a principal cause of his 
leaving behind him so mu ch unfinished work. His 
kindness to novices in philological study was pro- 
verbial : his vast stores of knowledge were ever at 
the disposal of any one who showed a tolerably 
fair claim to their use. In politics he was a liberal: 
“ in private life he was a model of honour and truth 
and a firm and generous friend." 

On the 9th of February he wrote promising to 
contribute to tlie Indian Antiguiry ; but the news 
of his deatli reached India before the letter. *‘An 
attack of bronchitis, at first neglected, tlicii treated 
by himself, till medical aid— at last called in— 
was of no avail," has deprived us of this great 
master of Sanidtrit scholarship. His loss will be 
felt in all tlio intellectual centres of the world. 

C. Matbir. 

London^ 8 March 1872. 
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BKETCPES OF MATHURA. 
Bt F. S. GROWS!, M. A., OXON, B.G.S. 
11.^T1IE BAN-JATRA. 


T hough the mimber of Iom is inyariably 
statod as twelve, and of upahoM as twcntj- 
fonr, there is often considerable difference in tlie 
specification, and probably few of the local pan- 
dits, if required to ennmerate either group off- 
hand, would be able to complete the total with- 
out some recourse to guess work. A little Hindi 
manual for the guidance of pilgrims has been 
published at Mathurft, and is considered to 
embody the most authentic traditions on the 
subject. The compiler, however great his local 
knowledge and priestly reputation, has certainly 
no pretensions to accuracy of scholarship. His 
attempts at etymology are as a rule absolutely 
grotesque ; as for example in the two sufficiently 
obvious names Khaira and Shergarh, the one of 
which he derives from hhedna^ * to drive cattle,* 
and the other, still more preposterously, from 
tiharOi * a marriage wreath.* The list which he 
gives is as follows, his faulty orthogrophy in 
some of the words being corrected 
The 12 Bans : Madhu-ban ; Tftl-ban ; Kumud- 
ban ; BahulA-ban ; KAm-ban ; Rhadira-ban ; 
BrindA-ban ; Bhadra-ban ; Bhftn^tr-ban ; Bel- 
ban ; Loha-ban ; and Mah&-ban. 

The24 Upabans: Gokul, Qobardhan, Barsdna, 
Nand'ganw, Banket, Paramadra, A ring, Sessdi, 
Mat, Uncha-ganw, Khcl-ban, drl-kund, Gand- 
harv-ban, Parsoli, Bilchhu, Bachh-ban, Adi- 
bailri, Karhola, Ajnokh, Pisayo, Kokilopban, 
Dadhi-g&nw, Kot-ban and RAval. 

This list bears internal evidence of some anti- 
quity in its want of close correspondence with 
existing facts ; since some of the places, though 
retaining their traditionary repute, have now 
nothing that can bo dignified with the name 
either of wood or grove : while others are known 
only by the villagers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and have been supplanted in popular 
estimation by rival sites of more easy access or 
greater natural attractions. But first to take 
in order the twelve Bans:— 

Madhu-ban is situate in a village, now 
called M a h o 1 i, some 4 or 5 milesto the south- 
west of Mathurd. This forest, according to the 
Pur&nas, was the stronghold of the giant 
M adh u, and from him derived its name. On 
his decease it passed to his son Lavaca, who, 
infiomed with the lust of universal conquest, pre- 
sumed to send an insolent challenge to the 


most powerful monarch of the time, the great 
RAma, then reigning at Ayodhyd. The 
god-like hero disdained the easy victory for 
himsclf, but sent his youngest brother da- 
trughna to Madhu-vana, who vanquished 
and slew the monster, hewed down the wood 
in which he had trusted for defence, and on 
its site founded the city of Madhu-purf. 
This is uniformly regarded by native scholars 
as merely another name for Mathurft, re- 
gardless of the fact that the forest is several 
miles from the river, while Mathurft has 
always, from the earliest period, been described 
as situate on its immediate bank. The confusion 
between the two places runs apparently through 
the whole of classical Sanskrit literature ; as 
for example in the Harivans’a, (canto) 95, where 
we find the city founded by^atrughna dis- 
tinctly called, not Madhu-piiri, but'Mathurft. 
which, it is said, B h t m a subsequently annexed, 
B li t m a*s own ordinal capital being, according 
to this isolated legend, Gobardhan. 
Satrughno Lav anam hatwft chichchheda 
sa Madhor vanam 

Tasmin Madhu-vane sthftne purlm cha -Ma- 
thuram imam 

NiTCdQyumftsavibhuhSumitrft-nandi-varddhanah- 
Paryayo choiva Rftmasya Bharatasya tathaiva 
cha 

Sumitrft-Butayoi chaiva prftptayor Vaishpavam 
padam 

Bhimencyam port tena rftjyo-sambandlia-kftranftt 
SvavanAe sthftpitft pfirvam svayam-adhyftsitft 
tatha. 

But there are many very clear indications 
that the writer of the Harivans'a was a com- 
plete stranger to the country of BraJ, the 
scene of his poem; for almost all the topogra- 
phical descriptions are utterly irreconciloable 
witli facts. Thus he states that K r i s h p a and 
Balar ama were brought up ata spot select- 
ed by Nanda on the bank of the J amunft 
near the hill of Gobardhan (canto 61.) Now 
Gobardhan is some 15 miles from the river, 
and the neighbourhood of Gokul and M a- 
h ft ban, which all other written authorities 
and also ancient tradition agree in declaring 
to have been the scene ofR^i^h^a's infancy, 
is several mUes farther distant from the ridge 
and on the other side of the J amunft 
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Again, Tftl-ban is described (canto 70) as 
Ijing north ofGobardhan:— 
Ooyarddhan asjrottarato YamnnA-UkamlAri- 
tam 

Dadriedte tato yiraa ramjam Tala-yanam maliat- 

In the Bhdgavai it is said to be dose to 
BrindA-ban; while in fact it is sonth-cast 
ofOobardhan and, with the city of Ma- 
t h 11 r 8, half-way between it and BrindA-ban. 
Bo also B h A n 4 1 r-b a n is represented as being 
on the same side of the river as the K A 1 i- 
mardan GhA(, being in reality nearly oppo- 
site to it. 

But to return from this digression ; it is clear 
on etymological no less than topographical con- 
siderations that MathurA and Madhn- 
p n r! were always distinct places; for M ah ol i, 
the traditional site of the M a d h u-v a na, is 
simply the Prakrit corraption of t^e Sanskrit 
Hadhu-purf. By Vararuchi, 11. 27. h is 
substituted for dA, (asAaAtra (or badhira, MeaT) 
which gives us Mahupuri; and by SAtra 
II. 2, the p of puri is elided (the initial letter 
of the last member of a compound being con- 
sidered non-initial for the purposes of the rule), 
and thus we get M a h u r i, easily convertible into 
Maholi. Some faint reminiscences of its 
ancient importance would seem to have long sur- 
vived ; for though so close toMathurA, it was 
in Akbar’s time and subsequently for many years 
the head of a local division. By tlie sacred 
wood is a pond called Madhu-kU!^4, and 
a temple dedicated to Kfish^a under his 
title of 0 hatur-bhuj, where a vns/a is held 
on the 11th nf the dark fortnight of Bhodon. 

TAl-ban is about 6 miles from MathurA on 
the road to Bharat pur. The village in 
which it is situate is call^ T A r s i, probably in 
allusion to the ancient-wood, though locally it is 
referred only to the name of the founder, one 
TArA-ehand, a KachhwahA Thukur, who, in quite 
modem times, moved to it from S a t o It a,* a 
place a few miles off. The annual ine/a is held 
on the 11th of the light fortnight of Bhndon, in 


commemoration of BalarAma*s victory over the 
demon Dhennk, who, os described in the 
PwdHoSf attacked the two boys in the form of an 
ass, as they were shaking down the frait from 
tlie palm trees. 

Kumnd-ban and BahulA-ban are in close 
proximity to each other, the one at U n c h A- 
gAAw, the other at BAti, a contraction for 
BahulA-vati. The former has no special 
legend attaching to it, and the latter is only 
said to have been the scene of a terrific en- 
counter between a cow and a lion, in which the 
cow came off victorious. There is a pond call- 
edKri 9 hna-ku 9 d, with a temple dedicated 
to BahulA Gue on its margin. KAm-bnnis 
by the town of Kama, the head of a Tahsili in 
the Bharatpur territory, 89 miles from MathurA. 

Khadirn-ban is some 4 or 5 miles from 
G h h a t A, immediately outside the village of 
Khaim, which derives its name from it ; the 
letter r/, when simple and non-initial, being elided 
in accordance with Varamchi’s rule ( II. 2,) as for 
examplef Aer for Aac/ara, the Zisyphus jujuba. 
The wood is at present of small extent, and 
consists of katlanib^pUu and cAAonX-ar trees with- 
out a single specimen of the AAor/im, i.c., the 
acacia. Hence probably the popular misconcep- 
tion of the name, which is unusually spelt A'AiVr, 
and derived from the Hindi root kheilntl. Ad- 
joining it is a largo pond called K f i 9 h a n 
Kupt}, with a temple of Buldeva, and in the 
village another temple dedicated to Gopinath, 
said to have been founded by the famous 
Todar Mai of Akbar’s reign. Bhadraban 
occupies a liigh point on the left bank of the 
JamunA, some 3 miles above Mat. With the 
usual fate of Hindi words under the present 
Muhammadanizing regime, it is transfomied in 
I the official map of the district into Bahudur-ban. 

I It is the traditional scene of the DavAnala, or 
I forest conflagration, which Kri 9 h 9 a is described 
in the Bhdj/uvat as miraculously extinguishing, 
i The neighbouring village is called D h a d a m a, 
I u 0 . Bhadra-pura. Close by, in the liamlet of 


* At Satoha it a laend tank called SAntan- 
kundi altar king SAntann, who^ it it laid, for many yean 
piaetiaad tha tavartat raliimui auataritiei hera in the hope 
at obtaining a ton. Hit mhet were at laat antiSed by a 
union iriA tha goddeaa Gangl, who bora him Hhiahnia, one 
of tha Inmans hanaa tAm MakAMraL Evaiy Sunday 
tha tank is fkaqnantad by woman who ara deairoui of iiiue, 
andalana omiaholdtheraon the Cth of tha light fort- 
night of Bhidon. Tha tank, which ia of vary oonaidanible 
dimantinna, was iMSd all ronnd with stona^ aarly latt ean- 
tiujiby 8awai JaySinh of Ambea but it now tomawhat 
dila^datad. In iti contn is a high hilLconneetad with 
tha mainland by a bridgib Tha tallaa w tha idand aia 
eovarad with tna rOAn tr^and an tha tnmmil^ which it 
appiaaidiidDyaflightof Mstanaatapi^iaa amall tamplc. 


Hera it is incumbent upon the female ileviiteea, who would 
have their |iniycn effectual, to make immo offering to tha 
I shrine, and inicribe on the ground or wall the myific derica 
> of tliQ lluju S&ntanu it mentidned in levcml of the 

' Purnnat as the father of Uhishma by the river Uanga, and 
i hii name alto occurt in the Nirukta ; but the legend them 
I related of him hat nuthingto do with hit desire of tmigcny. 
I The local superetition has probably arisen from a confusion 
of the king's name SAntann with tha Sanakrit word for 
'ehildran,' tfialdao. Satoha ia absurdly supposed on the 
■pot to be derived from Saga, as tiiat eras Uie royal aacetio's 
only diet : it it ntlly a conniption of SAntanu. 

t Thiaillnatrationhaa not the authority tf Vamruchi, 
who molt nnnectiiarily, at it would Mem, Inventt a tpaeiiu 
rulatoanj^intha formation of bar from badara. 
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Chhfthirii is Bh &n 4 1 r-b an, a dense thicket 
of Asr and him and other loir pricklj shrubs. In 
its centre is an open 8|)ace with a small modem 
temple bearing the title of Biliari Ji, and a well 
and rest house ; and at the distance of a few 
hundred yards outside is avenerable Ficus Indies, 
colled the Blianijir-bat, with a small shrine 
under it, dedicated to Srtduma. This was the 
favourite tree for the iionlsmon’s children to 
meet and take their midday repast under, and 
derives its name from the cups and plates 
{hhdwla) used on such occasions. One day, 
acconling to the Pur&nas, the boys had made it 
their goal in a race, when the demon Pralainba, 
disguised as one of themselves, came to join them, 
and getting Sankarsliaua to mount on his back, 
ran off with him in hopes to destroy him. fiat 
the stunly lad so crushed him with his knees 
and belaboured him with his fists that he soon 
brought the monster lifeless to the ground, and 
in commemoration of his prowess ho was ever 
afterwanls known by the title of fi a 1 a-R u m a,* 
or Rama the strong. 

B e 1 -b a n is on the left bank of the Jamunil in 
(he village of Jahdngir-pur, part of the endow- 
ment of the Bengali temple of Sringar-bat in 
firindd-ban, — that town being just on the other 
side of the water. L o h a -b a n , in the Mahd- 
baii Pargana, some 3 miles from Mathurd, across 
the river, probably derives its name from the 
lofi/ta or lodhraXrce. On the spot it is said to com- 
memorate Kfisliiia’s defeat of an otherwise un- 
known demon called Lolidsur. In consequence 
of the similarity of sound, offerings ofiVon(/o/m) 
are always made by the pilgrims. Of the two rc- 
nmining bans— firindd-ban and Malid-baii 
more detailed notices will bo given hereafter. 

All the twelve buna are mentionod by name in 
the Mathurd Mdhdtmya^ and most of them, it 
will be observed, are connected with the Paiirunik 
legends of Kfi$hiia and fialnrdma. On the 
other hand, the twenty-four upttbana refer main- 
ly to Rddhd’s adventures, and have no ancient 
authority whatever. Of the entire number only 
three wore, till quite recent times, places of any 
note, via., Gokul, Oobardhan, and Uddbd-kmn}. 
Of these, G o k u 1 in all classical Sanskril lite- 
rature is the same as Mali d -ban, which is 
included among the bans ; G o b a r dh a ii is as 
much a centre of sanctity as dlatlinrd itself, and 
is only for the soke of uniformity inserted m 
citlier list ; while Bddhd-kun(), as the name 

* 1laUrSmB,iiiidtrtlMtiaeor Delus, i> described liy Um 
^ rack and Latin hiitorisni OS the IndUn iIerciile8,aDdMidto 


! denotes, is the one primary source whence the 
I goddess derives her modem reputation. We 
! propose to pass them all briefly in review, except- 
! ing for the present the four first — Gokul, Gobar 
I dhan, fiarsiina and Naiid-gaiiw, which will eoch 
in turn form the subject of a separate sketch. 
, 5, S a n k e t, ' the place of assignation,’ is half- 
' way between Radlia's home fi a r s u n a and 
I Nan d-g a A w the residence of Kf ishiia’s fostcr- 
- father Nanda ; 6, P a r a m a d r a is an obscure 
point in the Bharatpnr hills. 7, Afing is a 
[ small town on the high road from Mathura to 
Dig. Till 1868 it was the heod-rpiarters of a 
* tahsili, though only 0 miles distant from the 
1 capital of the district. At the present time 
I there is no vestige of any grove, and the 
' only spot accounted sacred is a |)ond called 
; Kilolkund. 8, Sessai, for Se^ha-saya, is a 
village in the Kosi Pargaija, where Kpish^a 
and fialaraina are said to have revealed tliem- 
selves to the Gopis under their heavenly form 
of Narayana and Se^lia. This is a good illus- 
tration of the disregard for ancient authorities 
which characterizes the modem cycle of local 
legends; since the transfiguration in question 
is described in the Purapas, not as worked for 
the benefit of the Gopis, but as a vision vouch- 
eafed to Akriir, on the bank of the Jamuna, the 
day he fetched the two boys from Brinduban 
to attend the tourney of amis at Mathurfi. 
8 e 8 B a i ought then to lie between these two 
towns, whereas it is in fact far away to the 
north of them both. 9, Mat. — In the town 
itself there is nothing whatever of interest 
or antiquity, though the twti sacred woods, 
Bhunejir-ban and fihadra-han, arc both 
on its borders. 10, U n c li si-gaiiw is the old 
village site not far from the foot of the 
bill, the crest and slopes of which arc now 
crowned by tlie temple of Lnrliji an*l the com- 
paratively moileni . town of fiarsann. 
U n c h a-g a fi w, corresponding to the Eng- 
lisli Iligbain, must originally have included 
in its limits the hill whence it ilerivcs its 
name. 11, Khel-haii is not far fmm the 
town of Shergarli. 12, R a jl h a-kii n d, or 
as ii is occasionally called Sri-kii^di !• 
Holy Well, is a small town adjoining Go- 
bard ban, 15 miles to the west of Mathurft. 
It has grown up on the margin of the sacred 
lakes, prepared nceoniing to the legend for 
Krishna’s expiatory ablntinn after he had 

be one of the hiteUry diviiiitee of MathuiA, a proof that the 
local eultushaaahigherantiiiiiitv tlianinometimesallowed ik 
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dain the ball Ariilita. To aTerttHe eooae- 
qaences of bo ill-omined a deed, ell the sacred 
streams and places of pilgrimage, obedient to 
the sammons of the god, assembled in bodilj 
form at the foot of the Giri-raj and poured from 
their holy urns into two deep basins, excavated 
for the pnrpose, now known as Krifhan-kn^^ 
and RddhA-kunj. There Kfi^hfa bathed, and — 
bj tbe effiea <7 of such concentrated essence of 
sanctity, was washed clean of the pollution he 
had incurred. And still, at midnight on the 
8th day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Kfirtik, the same spirits renew their visit to the 
auspicious spot ; and every devout Hindu who 
then plunges beneath the wave acquires by the 
siugle act as much merit as if he had laboriously 
made a separate pilgrimage to each of the shrines 
there r^resented. The town which has arisen 
on the margin of these two famous lakes is of 
considerable extent, and is crowded with religi- 
ons edifices, the pious foundations of princes and 
pilgrims from the moat remote parts of India. 
One temple in particular may be mentioned as 
erected by the Rdjd of Manipur from the far east 
of Bengal. The two lakes are only parted by 
a broad atone terriuse, and are both supplied on 
all four sides with long unbroken flights of 
steps of the same matcHal. Ordinarily the 
water is so abundant that it washes nearly the 
highest tier, being the whole drainage of the 
adjoining pkond, or woodland, a tract of very 
considerable extent ; and the chann of the 
broad and brimming basin is much enhanced 
by the unusual care that is taken to preserve 
it from all pollution. Till the beginning of this 
century the two reservoirs were simply as nature 
haddesignedthem ; the present stone Ohdts were 
completed in the year 1817 at the sole cost of 
tha U1& B&bfi, whom we have before had 
occasion to mention. The whole quarter of the 
town most immediately adjoining is exclu- 
sively occupied by a colony of Bengdlis. 

The 18ih on the list of upabant is Ga ndh arv- 
ban, of which the precise locality is uncertain. 
14, Parsoli, near Gobardhan, is styled 
on the maps and in the Revenue Roll, MahmOd- 
pur, aname bardy recogniied at all on the spot. 
Onitsborders is the Ohandrasavovar, a 
fine octagonal sheet of water with stone gh&ts, 
the work of Nahr SiAh of Bharatpur. 
Here Brahma, Joining with the Gopis in the 
fliysticdaiicei was so enraptured with delight, 
that aU unconsdona of the fieetmg hours he al- 
lowed the iba^ night to extend over a period of 


six months. 15, Bil chha, 16, Bachh-ban, 
and 17, Adibadr i are obscure places on the 
Bharatpur border. 18, Karahla, or Kar- 
h e 1 a in the ChhAtA Pargapa, has been already 
mentioned for its magnificent Kadamb-Khon^i. 
19, Ajnokh or Ajnokhnri, derives ita 
name from the Anjan-pokhor, but is now often 
corrupted, both in writing and pronunciation, into 
the unmeaning form Ajnot. 20, PisAyo, 21, 
Kokila-bauin GreatBathnn, and22,Daflhi- 
gAnwor Dah-gAnw have already been in- 
cidentally mentioned. 23, Kot-ban, beyond 
the town of K o s i, is the most northern point in 
the modem perambulation, and from the name 
would appear always to have been so ; the ex- 
treme limit of a scries of holy places being ordi- 
narily designated K o t i. Thus the city of M a-' 
t h n r A has twenty-four tirthas along the bank 
of the Jamuna, the highest up the stream called 
U 1 1 h a r-k 0 1 i, the lowest simply Koti- 
t i r a t h. 24. R u v a I, (for rajn-kuln) Radha’s 
reputed birth-place, according to a half obsolete 
legend, is a small village in the MahAban Par- 
gapa, with a temple of Lafliji, the sanctity of 
which has been entirely eclipsed by the greater 
pr 9 tcnsions of its more modern rival at Barsslna. 

In the Vdrdhu Pumnn^ or rather in the inter- 
polated section known ns the Mdihurti Mdhdunya^ 
the Mathura-Maiidal is described as 20 yojanas 
in extent. 

Vinsati yojananumcha Mathuram mama maii- 
^alam 

Yatra yatra narah siiuto muchynto sarva-pata- 
kaih. 

And taking the yojaiia as 7 miles, and the kos 
as 1} miles, 20 ynjaiios would be nearly equal to 
84 kos, the popular estimate of the distance tra- 
versed. In computing the length of the way, full al- 
lowance must bo mode for the Constantins and outs, 
turns and returns, which result in the ultimate 
perambulation of a comparatively circumscribed 
area. It is however sometimes said that the 
circle originally must have been of much wider 
extent, since the city of M a t h u r a, whidi is 
described as its centre, is some 30 miles distant 
from the most nortlicrn point K o f-b a n , and 
only 6 from T Ar s i to the south. Elliot more- 
over quotes in his Glossary the following cou- 
plet as fixing the limits of the B raj -manual : 

* It Bor-hadd, ut Bona-hodd, nt dfirasen kA 
gtow, 

Bng chaurAsi koAmefi MatburA mandalmAfih.* 

According to this authority, the original area 
has been diminished by more than a half ; for 
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Bar is in the Agra dietriet; Bona, famona 
for itahotsalphur springs, is in Gnrg&Aw; while 
the * B A r a B e n h8 g&nw' is snpposed to be Bate- 
sar, a place of some note on the Jamnn& below 
Agra, the scene of a very large horse-fair held 
on the full moon of Kartik. But the lines above 
quoted cannot be of any great antiquity, seeing 
that they contain the Persian word hadd; the 
exact locality of an ideal centre need not be very 
dosdy criticized ; and certainly all the places of 
legendary reputation fall well within the limits of 
the modem p ar i-k r am a. 

Attempts have been mode to establish a con- 
nection between the earlier chapters of Bt. Ma- 
thew’s Qospel and the legends of Krifhpa as com- 
memorated by the ceremonies of the Ban-jutra. 
There is an obvious similarity of sound between the 
names Krishpa and Christ ; Herod’s massacre 
of the innocents may be compared with the 
massacre of the children of Mathura by Kailsa ; 
the flight into Egypt, with the flight to Qokul ; 
as Christ had a fore-runner of supernatural birth 
in the person of Bt. John Baptist, so had Kfi^hpa 
ill Balarama ; and as the infant Saviour was 
cradled in a manger and first worshipped by 
shephorda, though descended from the royal 
house of Judah, so Kp^hpa, tlioughanear kins- 
man of the reigning prince, was brought up 
among cattle and first manifested his divinity 
to herdsmen.* The inference drawn from these 
coincidences is corroborated by an ecclesiastical 
tradition that the Gospel which St, Thomas the 
Apostle brought with him to India was that of 
St. Matthew, and that when his relics were dis- 
covered, a copy of it was found to have been 
buried with him. It is, on the other hand, ab- 
solutely certain that the flaws of Kfi^h^a, how- 
ever late the full development of the cycle of 
legends, was celebrated throughout India long 


before the Christian era. Thus the only possible 
hypothesis is that some Pandit, struck by the 
marvellous circumstances of our Lord’s infancy, 
as related in the Gospel, transferred them to his 
own indigenous mythology, and on account of the 
similarity of name, select^ K^i^hpa os theirhero. 
It may be added that the llarivaAda, which pos- 
sibly is as oldf as any of the Va^h^ava PurA^as, 
was certainly written by a stranger to the country 
of Braj ; and not only so, but it further shews 
distinct traces of a southern origin, os in its de- 
scription of the exclusively Dakhini festival, the 
PunjAl ; and it is only in the south of India that 
a Brahman would bo likely to meet with Christian 
traditions. But after all that can be urged, the 
coincidences though curious are too slight, in 
the absence of any historical proof, to establish 
a connection between the two narratives. Pro- 
bably they would never have attracted attention 
had it not been for the similarity of name ; and 
it is thoroughly established by literary criticism 
that the two names hod each an independent 
origin. Thus the speculation may be dismissed 
as idle and unfounded. To many persons it will 
appear profane to institute a comparison between 
the inspired oracles of Christianity and the 
Hindu scriptures. But if we fairly consider the 
Indian legend, and allow for a slight element of 
the grotesque and that tendency to exaggerate 
which is inalienable from Oriental imagination, 
we shall find it not incongruous with the 
primary idea of a beneficent divinity, manifested 
in the flesh in order to relieve the world from 
oppression and restore the practice of true re- 
ligion,| As to those wayward caprices of the 
child-god, for which no adequate explanation can 
bo offered, the Brahman may regard them as the 
sport of r/idyd : in western phraseology — iqpi^ 
tialmlens omni tempore^ ludens in tnU Unarm, 


ON THE TREATMENT OF OXYTONE NOMINAL BASES IN SANSKRIT 
AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 

Bv JOHN BEAMES, D.C.S., M.R.A.S., MAGISTRATE OF BALASOR. 


Tub following remarks are intended to direct 
attention to a hitherto neglected point in the 
formation of nominal bases. It has been observ- 
ed that the -a base in Sanskrit, os in nara^putra. 


* HindapictarM of the infiint Kriiihpa in the arms of 
his loeter-nioUier Ju oiU, with a alory encircling the heads 
both of mother and child and a back ground of Oriental 
oeeneiy, are indistinguidiablej exceiit in name, from npve- 
■s nt at i ons of Christ and the Madonna. 


&c., divides itself into two separate sets of bases 
in the inedimval and modem Aryan languages, 
and investigators seem to have been puzzled by 
this fact. Dr. Trumpp, writing on Sindhi, in the 

t It is quoted by Bfrdni (bom 970^ died 1088 A.D.) os a 
standard authority even in his time. 

t Conf. Tkeneh, HuU§am leeturw, 1846^ Lest 111., 4th ed. 
1869, pp. 908-4, Ac— Ed. 
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Joamal of tbe German Orlentid Society, thni 
expresAea tlie difficulty*: ** The old Prakrit end- 
ing in -o has, in Siudhi, been split np into two 
great classesi one of which has corrupted the 
Prakrit -o into -it, the other has preserred it un- 
changed. No rule seems to have influenced this 
separation, at least 1 have not yet discovered 
any, but daily usage seems to have decided in 
favour of the one or the other ending. It is 
however noteworthy that many words which in 
Bindhi end in o, in Hindi end in d, the same re- 
mark holds good of Marathi, Bengali, and Panji- 
bi, while on the other hand the short final u in 
Sindld has in those languges been thrown away, 
or become quiescent.*’* 

The rule which Dr. Trumpp professes himself 
unable to discover appears to me to be this. 
A Sanskrit noun in -a which bears the accent on 
the last syllable, or, in other wonls, is oxytone, 
generally ends in the mediaeval languages in an, 
and in the moderns in o or d ; while a noun in a 
which has its final syllable unaccented, or is 
barytone, ends in the mediasval languages in (i, 
and in the modems in ti, or a, or entirely njects 
the final vowel. 

With regard to the practice in each language 
-^llindi, Bengali, Panjabi, Uriya, and Marathi 
take d in oxytones, Gujarati and SincUii take o. 

It cannot however be said that every oxytone 
substantive in Sanskrit gives rise to a noun in a 
or 0 in the modern languages. On the contrary, 
the exceptions to the nils are as numerous as 
the illustrations of it. This leads to a further 
definition of much practical importance. The 
class of words called early T a d b h a v a s is, as 
a rule, faithful to the accent. This class consists 
of those words which were in existence in San- 
skrit, and continued to be used in Prakrit, and 
have uninterruptedly retained their |)osition in 
the mouths of the people down to the present 
time. Those wonls may be recognized by thejr 
appearance. They have undergone the regular 
and usual phonetic corruptions and abrasions 
«if all i*rakrit words, and are often now only 
recognizable as of Sanskrit origin by the 
application to them of the rules of Vararu- 
chi or other Prakrit and Pali grammarians. 
Inasmuch however as their use has been con- 
tinuous, and as they were derived from the 
Sanskrit at a time when it was still spoken, they 
have always, so to speak, been pronounced by 
ear, and were so long before they were committed 


to writing. Gonseqnently they have retai..Nl 
the accent which th^ bore in the older language. 

In late Tifibhavas however the ease is 
different ; late Tadbhavas are those words whieh 
had entirely dropped out of use, and were only 
resuscitated and brought into vogue again at a 
period when Sanskrit hod ceased to be known to 
the people. Being revived from books, they 
were spoken by the eye, if such an expression 
may be permitted ; that is to say, they ^ere 
pronounced as they seemed destined to be, the 
accent generally lying on a syllable already long 
by nature or position. These words are recog- 
nizable by the much smaller amount of corrup- 
tion they have undergone, and by the corrup- 
tions which do exist being of a different nature 
from those demanded by the rales of Prakrit 
Grammar. 

Moreover, these late Tadbhavas arc gene- 
rally words which are synonymous with already 
existing earlier words. They arc the grand, h igli- 
flown words of the language, not so frequently 
used or so expressive of simple ideas as the 
early Tailbhavas. 

The proportion of these two classes to each 
other varies in the different languages. In those. 
which have been leas cultivated, and which have 
been most under Miiliaminadan influence, thsy 
are not so frequent ns in the more cultivated 
and more Brahmanicnl languages. 

There are many other collateral and sub- 
sidiary considerations which further com|jlicate 
this difficult question, a question which is ren- 
dered all the more difficult by the absence of 
continuous literature. When the mcdiieval 
poets began to write, the languages were already 
so for fixed as to have passed the stage of 
formation of either early or late Tadbhavas, and 
to have got into the stage when the vast crowd 
of Tatsamas began to make its appearance. 

The line of investigation thus briefly sketched 
in outline is of the utmost importance in the 
elucidation of the origin and formation of the 
modem noun, and I hope on a future occasion to 
give examples and illustrations. 

It will be seen that it is in the determination of 
the treatment of the oxytone -a base that the 
real crux of the question lies, because the bary- 
tones naturally lose their final vowel, and thus 
fall under the the same head as the lateTadbhava 
oxytones, except in Sindhi, where they retain the 
obscure final-w for masculines,and-afor feminines. 


Journal of Gorm. Or. Bee. vdL ZYT. p. iSL 
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THE GAVE OF THE QOLDEV 

By T. W. buys OAVlDSi 

Sir EMBRSOMTiNirBHThas eloquent! j end jet 
rerj justlj described this wonderfal hill of stone 
« underneath which the temple has been hol- 
lowed out, which from its antiquitj, its magni- 
tude, and the richness of its decorations, is bj 
far the most renowned in Gcjlon.'** He has 
giren two woodcuts which afford a good idea of 
its front and its entrance, but fail altogether to do 
justice to the effect created bj its enormous 
siae : and ho has all^tht more sironglj, because 
hiadvertentlj, testifid to the curious success 
of the paintings within, when he states that 
** the ceiling of this gloomj vault is concealed 
with painted cloths'* for what seeiiicd, even to 
so educated an observer, to be cloths is, in 
realitj, the rock painted in fresco, and this 
is the more remarkable as those paintings 
were undoublcdlj executed hundreds of years 
ago.t 

Sir Emerson Tcnncnt mentions one inscrip- 
tion which was translated for Turnoiu by Mr. 
Armour,} but I have discovered eleven others, 
and believe that still more would reward a care- 
ful search, and I venture to submit the oldest 
and for some reasons the most interesting. 

From this inscription it may be considered 
proved that the temple was originally founded, 
not by Walagam Buhu about 86 U.C., as stated 
by Tcnncnt, § but in the time of Dewunam- 
piya Tissa (B. C. 216)|| the ally of Asoka and 
the friend and patron of Muhindu who intro- 
duced Buddhism into Ceylon. 

It is possible that Walagam Balm repaired 
the temple, and it is certain that he built the ^oma 
dkgoba, in honour of his queen, f in the plain 
to the south of the sacred hill ; but the autho- 
rity adduced by Teniient for his statement that 
that king first endowed it is of little vnliio, be- 
ing merely Upliam's translation of the Uuja 
Ratnfikari, a grossly inaccurate translation of a 
very useful but late and unreliable work. The 
ignorance of the translators having been so 
cniclly exposed by Tumour,* 1 quote the words 

* Sir E. Tennent, Cr^lvn^ Vol. II. nii. 57.i-57S| 2nd edition. 
A deUiled account of the Dainhuiia temple is given in 
Forbee'e EUtsn Ytart in Cerion, vol. I. ch. xvL pp..Hi7-876 ; 
and by Mr. Knighton, /ear. As. Soe, Ben. voL AVI. (1847) 
pL i.p|i. 840-850.— Kd. 

t The engraviiw in Forbei'l EUven Years in Ceelon, 
FrontiHpieee^ VoLil. ia a striking but inaceunic view of one 
of the interion. 

t Appendix to Tnrnoiif’s EmtomSt p. 96^ and Forbes, 
Csjdish Vol. 11. pp.827,8o0. 

I Loe cit p. 678. 

I lhave vontund to substitnU this date for B.C. 800 


ROCK, DAMBULA. CEYLON. 

CC84 ANURADHAPUBA, 

of the original on the point, in question. (Jphamt 

says : — 

“He (WsMsgAmini, in Sinhalese Walagam BIhu) 
afterwards caused to be built the temple DambooioOf 
and a monitmeni 140 cubits high, and five tem- 
ples : he also caused many hundreds of etone Aoxsst 
to he and did many other things of pnhlie 
utilUif." 

The original words are} • * • « naewata 
Dambulu wiharaya da karawd, nvwata Soma 
nam ek siya katalis riyan malm weherak karawa, 
nnswata pas malm wiliarayak da karawa, boho 
siya gauan gal-lenawal kat&ra kotawa, anik ndu 
boho sdsanopakari wfiseka :-^whicii literally 
translated is-— 

“ And furtherinole having made the Dambulu 
wilidra, and also having made the great Dahgoha 
140 cubits high calletl Soina^ and also having made 
five largo wibdraH, and having cut letlgee tx many 
hundred etone eaeee, ho was of great aosistance in 
other ways also to ' the Doctrine.' '* 

It is difficult to find the source from which 
Abhayunija, the author of Rdja ItainAhara^ de- 
rived the first statement, for nothing is said 
eithei* in the Mahdwanso or in the Dtpawanea 
about Dambiila Wihara being made by Waffa- 
gamkii altliougli in the former§ the names of 
five, and in the latter|| the names of seven com- 
paratively unimportant ones, made by his eight 
strong men, are given : but nothing is said 
about it in Rdjavmliga, although a compa- 
ratively large space is devoted to that king’s 
reign. 

The inscription referred to is cut in the face 
of the rock, in one line, under the ledge or eaves 
called ‘katiira* in Ceylon — formed to cause the 
rain to drop off instead of Iricklingdown into the 
cave. Owing to this position the inscription is 
in perfect preservation, and is only difficult to 
read from its great height above the ground, 
the kat&ra being half way up a precipice 200 
feet high. My copy is therefore only an eye copy 
taken with an opera glass : but the characters 
being so simple it may, I think, be relied upon. 

arcordma to the Siiihnlesie clironoloay, by which At'olnii 
placed liO yean before the date u»uiilly aaaianed to him— BOk 

q This building is mentioned in Mah&wanso 206-8, but 
it liBi not been previously known where the dagolia was : tte 
Kevd. C. Alwia writes t*! me tiuit it is supposed to contaia 
the left canino tooth of lludtllu^ and to be somewhen ssac 
TrinkomalL 

* Maluiwanso pp. v. seiiq. 

t Sacred and Jiisttirienf Books^ Vol. II. p. 48. 

i From the 518. in my possession, VerM 60. 

§ I*aae206,i8. 

II Verses 1142 and 1143 of the MS. in my poMeHion. 
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Tlie letters are a slight yariatlon of the old Ptti 
alphabet deciphered by Frinsop. 

The first sign is a symbol consisting of the 
swastika and another symbol joined then fol- 
lows 

Dawanft piya mahar&josa Gomini Tisaia midia 
lene agata anagata chatu disa fiagosa dine. 

Taking each word separately the first da may 
possibly be di : bat we should expect neither, 
dlfwanam being the Pdli form, and dewcni the 
Smhalese ; the third letter Ji nd may possibly 
be ±. no, but what appears to be the vowel 
stroke before the upright is probably a natural 
mark in the rock. Even in regular Pili the 
m at the end of genitive plurals being often 
dropt, its absence here needs no remark; and 
possibly the long vowel nd is in compensation 
for the loss of the nasal. 

The ^ y of jnjjfa is, at least in Ceylon, an older 
form than «A, which also occurs here, and is the 
only form given in Thomas's edition of Prinsep. 

The word rfij a is remarkable. In the first 
place nya is the more usual form in the dialect 
of Ceylon cave inscriptions in which the vowel is 
seldom, I believe never, written separately as 
it is here, and the j is the sign given by Prin- 
sep for the m&prdna/A ; but there is not the 
slightest doubt about the reading. 

In Oamiui Tisa the first letter may possibly 
be gu instead of A The Sinhalese form of 
the PMi name Gfimipi is Gananu‘(e to be pro- 
nounced like English a in hat, gap, &c). The 
name Tissa, so common in Pdli, is now unknown, 
except among a low caste of tom-tom beaters 
{berauH>)f and among them only in the Anura- 
dhapura district, and only in the form Tisara, 
which is probably derived immediately from the 
Sanskrit Tisya. Who this Gami^i Tissa was is 
not mentioned in the books. Ho must bo some 
relation to Dowfinampiya Tissa, or the use of 
the genitive would be inexplicable, but it is ex- 
pressly stated in Miihfiwanso* that the king left 
no son : as, however, ho reigned for 40 years, it 
is possible that ho had a son who may have 
been sub-king of the^Dambula district. Duttha 
Gainini, Siiihalose Diitu Gemii^u, calls himself 
ill inscriptions Gami^i Abhaya ; and uses a later 
form of the alphabet. 

The aa of the genitive in this word is most 
remarkable, and was one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to a dociphorment of the inscription : it 


is not given by Prinsep, and has not 1 think 
been found in India, but 1 have smee found it 
in many places in Ceylon, and there can be no 
doubt about the meaning of the sign. There is 
a slight mark at the bottom of the letter which 
may be a vowel mark for ii, if so Sumaha Lene 
must be taken as the name of the cave. For 
the expression agata andgata, one would expect 
dgatdndgata^ but 1 have subsequently found it 
in many places, and it is usually agoia amdgaUa 
the Sinhalese understand the corresiionding ex- 
pression dwdwd ndwdwu in the sense of a/f those 
who have come to this place, and those who 
have not come, but it may also mean a/t— in the 
sense of present and fntiire. The expression is 
not noticed either in Bohtlingk-Roth or in 
Mr. Childers* P4li Dictionary. A gatdgatd in 
Fausholl’s Daaaratha Jdtaha^ p. 31, means pass- 
ers by.f 

Chatadiaa is the form always found on the 
oaves for chatuddiaa translated by Turnonr} 
who hod come from the four quarters of the 
globe,** but it seems that the idea who had 
come" is not contained in the word, for in the 
Wnligama Inscription^ the corresponding Bin- 
halcso expression is — satara digin wa^^na 
(songhaya wahanse) which gives a present sense. 
In aayasa the first aa is the same as the geni- 
tive of Tisa noticed above, and the genitive 
cose aa is expressed by the letter given by 
Prinsep. These two characters are therefore 
interchangeable, and do not represent ^ and 
The more usual sign of the genitive is Ai, and 
ill the double inscription at Mank Kanda at the 
Mah&nama Firievena (built by Agra Bodhi I. 
•about A. D. 600) aa occurs on one and ha on 
the other side of the cave. There is no sign 
whatever for the nasal, and 1 have not found 
either the nasal or the aspirate expressed any- 
where, either in the cave dialect, or in the 
later flat rock inscriptions of Ceylon. At first 1 
thought that s ag h o in the Maliuwanso§ might 
bo a transitional form, but it iiiiist bo merely a 
misprint, for two MBS. in my possession, one be- 
longing to Yatramulla Uniianse,|| and the one 
in the newly formed Government Library at 
Colombo all read saAgho. 

It is not easy to state with certainty what 
port of the Pali verb is represented by dine, but 
it is probable the p.p.p. In a double inscription 
at Diwulwswa in Anurodhapiira district, dine 


* Tnmour, Makdwamo, p. 194. t Afakditanio, 196. 8 . I Page 907, 6. 

^ CaalonjAa, See, 1870-71, p. 81; and vidaaote recan t^ dcath ii an inapaiabla loss to Oiisntal 
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in one cose is distinctly dint on the other. In 
• care inscription at ^mbnlambo near Dambula 
dina is found, and at Korato|a in the Colombo, 
Tonigula in the Piittalnm, and Mihiiitnlc in the 
Anuradhapnra diRtrict8,Tity<ifeu’hichlookBlikQ the 
third person singular present dtmanepadam, is the 
corresponding word. If ditu be taken as a nomi- 
native to agree with Um the translation will be — 
The great cave of U a in i n i T i s a (son) of 
Devanft piya Tisa is given to the priesthood 


present and future of the four quarters (of the 
world). 

It is an interesting circamstanco tliat the 
courteous and much respected chief priest of the 
temple, Oirunagama UniuiiiRc, was one of the 
Icailers in the rebellion of 1848, but after being 
many years in hiding, is now a loyal though 
perhaps regretful subject of the English Go- 
veriinicnt. 

Anuntdhapura, 2()th Feb, 1872. 


AN OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTION FROM THE BELQAM DISTRICT. 

By J. F. FLKKT, C\S. 


Tub stone tablet from which the accompany- j 
ing inscription has been transcribed stood origi- j 
nally iir front of a small and curious temple of 
Sankara deva in the bed of the river M a- 
1 a p r a b h ii near K ii d a r o | i , which is about 
three miles from Miighatkhunhnbli in the H:imp- 
gaiii Taliiqa of the Rclgiim Collectorate. 
As the temple is completely submerged during the 
rains, and the stone tablet was every year becom- 
ing further buricil in the grouml, I h.ivo had the 
latter removed from its original site to a place 
of security in the village of Ivddaroji. 

The tablet bears at the top the usual Cha- 
in k y a emblems, viz. : — In the centre a L i h g a 
on its pedestal, with a priest oiliciatiiig at it ; to 
tlie right of it, a figure of Rasava with the sun 
above it; and to the loft of it, a cow and calf 
with the moon above them. The average length 
of the lines is from 18 to lOJ inches, ami thc^ 
average height of the letters, which are old 
Canarese,* and are excellently preserved in spite 
of the stone having been so often submerged, is 
from one half to three quarter^ of an inch. The 
language, it will bo seen, is almost entirely San- 
skrit, but the idiom and inflections arc old 
Canarese. 

Translation. 

Reverence to Sambhu, the foundation-pillar 
for the erection of the city of the three worlds, 
who is resplendent with his chaunri, which is the 
moon that kisses his lofty head. 

Hail I While the victorious rule of the for- 
tunate Bhuvanaikama1ladeya,t — ^the asylum of 
the whole world, the favourite of the earth, the 
great king of kings, the supreme lord, the most 
Tenerable, the forehead-ornament of thef So- 

* The accomnanjina tnuiieript eoireiponds liiie forlioe 
with the oriainnj, but eomctiona and emcudalione are in- 
serted within bneketa. llere and there the requisite niarks 
of punctnation have been inppliod, where they arc awant- 
ing in the oiiginaL 


tyaArayakula, the glory of the Chulukyas, — 
was lloiirisliing with perpetual increase so as to 
endure as long as the moon and sun and stars 
might last, he who flourished on the lotuses that 
were his feet (was) 

The fortunate prime minister, Someswara- 
bliaRa, the chief of the houses of Hcri, Sandhi, 
and Vigrahi, the commander of the forces, who 
was ]>osscssed of all the glory of the names of 
‘ The great chief of chieftains who has attained 
thb five great sahd as, the bold Duptjanujraka 
(commander of troops), the conferrer of happi- 
ness on good people, ho who abounds in fame, 
ho whoso ornament is the welfare of others (or 
who labours for the good of others), the moon 
of the ocean of uffuhility, ho who abounds in the 
quality of bravery, lie who restrains the fury 
of his foes, Naniiana-(or, Anpana)-gandha- 
vnrano,’ and others also. 

At his command the fortunate commander of 
the forces, Kesavudityadeva, possessed of all 
the glory of the names of “ The great chief of 
chieftains who has attained the five great 
sab das, the bold Dandanayaka, ho who 
confers boons upon Brahmans,- he who is pure 
of lineage, the best friend of good people, the 
graiiicr of all the desires of his relations, the 
crest-jewel of good people, he who is terrible 
to tiic forces of his foes, lie who is a very 
mine for the jewel of tnith, the impetuous 
Muvaiiasinga,” and others, iii the year of the 
Saka era 997, being the Rukshasa samvatsara, 
at the moment of the conjunction of a 
Y y a t i p i a, with the sun’s commencement of 
his northward progress, on Sunday, the day of 
the full-moon of I’ushya, gave as a yearly grant 

t Tho Cbnlukyn king Soinei'wandevn IL S'ukn 991 ? 
to 998. 

t The ChSlnkyn mee ; the name of Satyia'nyaknlo ia 
derived from that of ono of the early Chftlukya kinga,— 
Saiyaa'rt, or Satyda'mya. 
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firegoldon gadyApasof Gangn in (out of) 
tho cvstomB of Va4i}arfiYn]a* for the purpoiei 
of the an g a b h 0 g af of the god donkaradoTa 
of Kodorava]]]. 

Whosoever preserves this act of piety, his 
reward is as great as if he had, at Varanasi, or at 
PlrayAgo, at Arghyatirtha, or at Knrakshetra, 
fashioned out of the five jewels the horns and 
hoofs of twelve thousand cows of a tawny colour, 
andgiven to ilrnhninns who aro well-versed in 
the Vedas the gift called Ubhayamukhidaiia,} 
But he who destroys this act of piety, commits 
a sin as great as if, at those same holy places. 


he had destroyed the same number of tawny 
cows. 

Ho who appropriates land that has been bea- 
towed cither by himself or by another is bom for 
sixty thousand years as a worm in ordure. ** This 
general bridge of piety, which belongs in com^ 
mon to all ralors of mankind, should at all times 
be preserved by you,”— thus docs Ramachsndra 
make his amest request to all future kings. 

Tliis is the writing of Bingoja, the son of Bam- 
boja, a very bee at the lotuses which are the 
feet of the god dankaradeva. May the greatest 
prosperity attend it ! 


THE HOT SPRINGS OF UNAI. 

By W.RA3ISAY, BOM.C.S. 


UvAi is a small hamlet in the territory of the 
BajA of Dansda near the hills cast of the Burat 
district. It is remarkable for a very copious hot 
spring, rising in a stone built tank about 30 feet 
square ; it is the scene of a large fair held every 
year at the full moon of the month of Chaitra. 
There is also a temple dedicated to a divinity 
locally known as Unai Mut:i.” The water is 
too hot for the hand to be held in it for above 
a second or two ; yet at the time of the fair 
crowds enter it and bathe. A miraculous 
agency is of course attributed. On the after- 
noon of the IStli of the month the god descends 
and cools the waters, which remain so until the 
day after the full, after which period the heat 
returns. The more matter-of-fact interpretation 
of the phenomenon is, that the bathers cuter the 
water in large numbers simultaneously, thus 
expelling from the tank the bulk of the water, and 
assimflating the temperature of the remainder to 
that of the human body. The water is strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, but is not otherwise 
unpleasant. Cattle drink of the stream that issues 
from the tank, and grass and sedges grow on its 
bonks in unusual vigour. The origin of the spring 
as told by the Sadhu or holy man who guards 
the mysteries of Unai Mata was as follows:— 
Rama on his return from the conquest of CVylon 
halted at a place called Fatarwa^A in the 
hills of WAnsdA, and hdd a “Jugun” (Fci/na) 
or sacrifice. No Brahmans however were forth- 
coming, so the god collecting at once 18,000 
men of the hill tribes created them Brahmans. 


This done, he commanded them to wash and be 
clean, but these new 'acolytes,' unused from 
birth to the use of cold water save as a drink, 
stoutly refused. RAma promised them hot water, 
and thereupon created the Unai spring. Still 
another difficulty arose : the men refused to walk 
to the bath. This was overcome by Uanuman 
taking the whole of the men on his tall, and con- 
veying them to the spring, wheneu after the due 
performance of ablations ho carried them back to 
Piitarwaf}a, where Rama awaited them. A Ifum 
or sacrifice was now offered, a recitation from 
the Vedas was made, and a fc**st given. Last of 
all, Rama told the new Brahmans to go forth 
into the world, and to beg after the manner of 
the rest of their sect, but to this they had no 
mind, and positively refused, so Rama relenting 
gave them permission to go and till the ground, 
and this they have done to the present day. Their 
dcscrjulants are the Anawala Brahmans, so called 
from the town of Anuwal in the Wansdu territory. 
They arc the wealthiest of the cultivating classes 
in the Burat district, and are not found in any 
other part of India : they are otherwise called 
BhutclAs or Bhathatila, i. e. cross-grained Bhats, 
also MAstAn, i. o. proud, overbearing. They are 
a corrupt intriguing set, ever at feud among them- 
selves, and well bearing out the sobriquets tliey 
enjoy. Th^ are looked down upon by other 
sects of Brahmans, and are themselves divided 
into two sects, who do not intermarry, via., those 
termed Desais or hereditary district officers, and 
ordinary BhAtelAs. 
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OUDH FOLKLORE— A LEGEND OF BALRAMPUR. 

Bt W. a BENETT, B.as., GONDA 


Not many generations ago there was a great 
Pahlw&n in Balrampnr named Bhawan Misr. He 
was passing the Bcmbar tree* to the north of the 
town, and broke off a twig. Immediately Mirch! 
Dftno, whoso home the tree was, attacked him. 
For a day and a night they wrestled, and the 
demon was finally beaten. He promised his con- 
queror a man of wheat ereiy day if he would 
let him go, on the condition that he would tdl 
no one whom it came from. On the next day 
Ddno left a big bag with a man of wheat at 
the wrestler’s house. Now Dano had a sister’s 
son ligger and stronger than himself, and was 
persuaded by him to lease off the disgraceful 
tribute. The wrestler, missing his grain, went 
to the Bembar tree, and began to break it down, 
challenging the perfidious goblin to interfere. 
On this the goblin’s sister’s son came out^ and 
offered to fight for his uncle. For two days 
and two nights they fought, and the sister’s 
son was beaten. He bought his liberty by 
promising to grind the man of com pro- 


Tided by his uncle, with the same condition 
as to secrecy. For several days the flour was 
left at the wrestler’s house, and he lived in 
great plenty. But he had a foolish wife who 
plagued him till he told her how he had got it. 
From that time he could neither got his flour 
again, nor induce D&no or his sister’s son to 
fight. As the Bembar tree is still standing, he 
does not seem to have taken his revenge by 
destroying that. 

Such is the story, reminding one strongly of 
Grimm's Hsusmilrchcn, which was told me by a 
Kurmi of Balrftmpur, a town on the Mi)ti in GondA 
district, as we passed tlic fabled cotton tree. DAno 
Baiial is a personification of tlie ignh fatuu». His 
St h A ns are found in many places along the 
crest of the lower range of hills which divides 
GondA from NcpAl, and he is appeaacd by offerings 
of milk and rice. Tliis terrible demon feeds 
chiefly on dung beetles, and sallying forth at 
dude with a fire between his lips, tempts un- 
wary travellers from their path, and destroys their 
reason. 


BHAVABHUTI IN ENGLISH GARB. 


BT THE BEY. K. M. BANEBJEA, HON. IL B. A B. 


Bha VAB KUTl is deservedly reckoned among the 
great poets. Tliis is a title which the Sanskrit 
An jwetica (for such in reality is the A1 an k Ar a 
S' Astra) would net allow to bo conferred on any 
writer as a mere compliment : it must bo won, like 
an aoademical honour or diploma, by literary merits 
which satisfy certain definite rules. 

But though universally allowed to be a great 
poet, but little is known of Bhavabhfiti's per- 
sonal history. We have no biographical tradition 
or anecdotes abouthim such as we have in the case of 
KAlidAsa, Bhartrihari,Ac. In the preludes 
to his two dramatic works, his lineage and parent- 
age are given, and that is almost all wo know of 
his personal history. The prelude to tlio IfaAa- 
Vira CAufita informs ns **that in the south there is a 
dty named Padma-pura; in it dwell certain 
followers of the Black Yajur-Veda, descendants of 
KaS'y ap A chiefs of their school, making holy the 
company, k^ing the five fires, holding vows, drink- 
ing the soma, most excdlent, repeating t^ Veda. 
F^om their illustrious des^dant who is highly 
esteemed, and makes the V A j p ey a sacrifice, and 
is a great poet, the fifth in order, the grandson of 
one whose well selected name is BhattagopalA 
and the son of the pure in fame NfilakAnthAi^ 
the poet whose appellation is Bhavabhfiti, 


Burnamed Brikantha (whose voice is eloquent) 
and whoso mother is Jatfikarnl, A friend cf 
ours.” The prelude of the UHara Rama Charita 
gives the poet's lineage to the same effect but more 
briefly. “ There is truly a poet of the name of 
Bhavabhfiti, of the race of K a s' y a p a having 
as surnamA the word Brikantha. The Uitara 
Rdma Charita will now be represented, composed 
by him, on whom being a BrAhman ibis goddess 
Speech attends like an obedient wife." 

Bhavabhfiti' a reputation is founded on his 
works. 

The Sanskrit dromA like everything else in that 
language, is regulated by prescribed rules. The 
first ceremony is the devotional invocation of the 
gods for the successful issue of the play about to be 
acted. This is performed by the manager in the 
theatre itself, before the assembled audience, and 
iscaUedNAndi. It is something like the praywi 
which precede the business of Parliament, and terti- 
fies to the sentiment of piety animating the nation 
and the agA mn though the ceremony itself may 
be perfunctorily gone through or Indifferently listen- 
ed to. The sentiment is observed in all branches 
of the Sanskrit literaturA there being sci^y a 
single author who oommonceshis work without a 
salutation to some god or supernatural power. And 


> In Slmvar or flimvaii, Sans. FAbaall, thsBosite AspftW*Jf«sai « 
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the technical naino for this ie mangalAch trace. 
The n A n d t being concluded, tho manager aaye 
audibly — " Enough, no need of enlarging on this.** 
(nAndyanto ehtradhArah alamati viatareca.) He 
then commences tho p r a a t A v an A— or the pro- 
logue, 4a. the propounding of what ia going to bo 
undertaken. He gives utterance to this not as ad- 
dressing the audience, but as speaking to his own 
actors. Tlie prastAvanA gives him the oppor- 
tunity of manifesting his programme — in which he 
gives a succinct account of the author and subject 
of the drama about to be acted. After the p r ast A- 
V a n A, commences the actual performance of the 
play. Butnotwithstandiugthe prastAiranA which 
ia a general introduction to tho whole play, every 
a n k a or act, after the first, has its own pmsuliar 
prelude calM the vishkambhaka/* which pre- 
pares the audience for what ia coming on in tlie 
Act itself. The ‘vishkambhaka* in this sense 
somewhat corresponds to tho Chorus in a Greek play. 

The Sandcrit ora poetiea does not lay down dis- 
tinct rules for tragedies and comedies. Tliere is, 
in fact, no Sanskrit tragedy in tho proper sense of 
the term. The destruction of R A v a n a and liis 
host in the MaM Vira Ckariia might have been 
considered a tragedy, if the actors and auditors had I 
been RAkshasas, but as the play is for the 
amusement of tho followers of Brahmanism, that 
catastrophe of tho demon race is celebrated as one 
of tho most joyous events in Indian history or tra- 
dition. And eacept tho death of the ethereal bird 
J atAy u, there is no other really tragical event to 
produce any sensation in tho audience. 

Tho late Professor Wilson was tho first to intro- 
duoe the Sanskrit drama to the notice of the Euro- 
pean public, though Sir William Jones had preced- 
ed him 48 the translator of HakuntalA. But Pro- 
fessor Wilson only gave extracts from the dramas 
ho summarized, and his translations were too free 
representations of the original. 

We are now in a position to congratulate tho In- 
dian public on two translations from Bhavabhfiti, 
—Professor Pickford's 1/aAd- Fira-CAarila, and Pro- 
fessor Tawnoy*8 UilaraAdma Charita,^ 

The principle Professor Pickford has observed in 
hia translation ia thus explained by himself: — 

“ Desirable os it doubtless is to give a translation 
the best form of which circumstances will allow, 
still it would be wrong to give up fidelity to the 
original for a specious affectation of elegance. Tlie 
sense and character of the author's work must be 
retained as much as possible, eten at the cost of the 
translators style, ^e literature of one modem 
language may be trandated into another with little 
difficulty, and the turn of expression retained with- 
out awkwardness, as it is generally possible to find 
words and phrases to denote tho same conceptions 

* ICara Vika Gharita. traailated into Kndiih proM 
IkontlioSanikritof BhavSihAti, by John I'icuoid, aLA., 

PkofsMor of Saukeit, Madias. 


i and connote the same attributes. To translate a 
Greek or Latin author into EngUdi is, as every 
scholar is aware, a far harder task ; yet an esaon- 
tially true rqpdering may, in most cases, be obtain- 
ed in good idiomatic Englidi. The chasm is not 
too great to bo bridged over. Oriental, and espe- 
cially Sanskrit works, will not, however, admit of 
the same kind of treatment.** 

Prof ossor Tawney's object was to supply a local 
and a temporary desideratum, and, as ho states in 
his Preface, his object has been “to give the 
literal moaning of the original in tolerable Eng^isli 
prose.*' 

Notwitlistanding these modest apologies of the 
two accomplished translators, however, we think 
that tlie one has rendered the original Sandcrit quite 
as closely as any author has ever translated Greek, 
and tho other has presented tho public with a book 
that scholars will value tor its abidinlc merits. 

We cannot admit without qualification Profes- 
sor Pickford's implication that it is easier to give 
a literal translation of Greek tlian of Sanskrit into 
idiomatic English ; and wo need no otlicr evidence 
to justify our dissent than his own Mahd-Vtra-Cka- 
rita as compared witli an ordinary version of a 
Giook play. Elegant as it is, his translation can- 
not bo charged with want of fidelity to tho ori- 
ginal. If disposed to find fault, wo might criticise 
his views respecting some words and phrases in 
tho original which we would interpret in a different 
sense ; but where we have so much to admire we 
need not stop to notice what wo consider to be a 
few errors. One, however, wo must notice since it 
pervades thow'bolo volume. The translator con- 
founds tho word s i d d h a with p r as i d d h a, and 
has invariably rendered tho former in tho sense 
of “ famous — ^that may bo the signification of 
prasiddliB, but the meaning of siddha is 
very dilTcreiit. Its proper sense is per/VefedL When 
applied to persons, it implies the perfection or ac- 
coroplislimciit of tlie exorcises or effort •> they had 
’undertaken. In theology it would denote those 
who had been ptifteM by their deVpGon, and would 
be equivalent tb the English &imf. Tlie word 
siddhAsraina is tlierefore wrongly 'rendered 
“ famous hermitage." Taking the expression aa a 
tatimnUhaaamaia^ we would interpret it, “ the her- 
mitage of tlte Saints," or ‘ the aacrod hennitago.* 
Professor Tawnoy haain a parallel paaaage (siddha- 
kshetre J auastliAno) render^ it, “ tlie Ao/y JanastliA- 
na.” In another place Professor Rckfurd has rendered 
siddha “ well-known" (p. 12), but there the con- 
text itself drove him to explain by a foot notewhat 
he correctly guessed wu tlio true meaning. He says 
“tho meaning, 1 think, is— 'for the family of 
R a g h u is great already.' " Tliis explaiiatiou would 
have been unnecessary if tlie proiier moaning 

Uttara Rama Ciiarita, a Sanskrit Drama by Dhavw* 
bhdti, tiaatlatcd into Knfflish prose by C. 11. Tawney, MJL 
Professor of EngUiih Litoiatun, Pkqa GoL Gsloutta. 
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of aiddha had been given in the text, thuH,^ — 
the excellence of the family of Baghu ia indeed 
fief/eeted." 

If vro take exception to the rendering of another 
word, it ia to invito dieemoion aa to ita proper 
repreaentatioii in English, of the Sanskrit vocable 
t a p as. Tliis word has been rendered peiiancs by 
both translators in their 'translation of tapo- 

V a n a ‘/Hwancs-grovc.’ Wo submit that : — (1) If 
tap M 9 be ^fsiianeethcn 1 4p as a must bopenilenl ; 
but this derivative has been translated “ ascetic" by 
both of Uiem. (2) Students are often in the habit 
of rendering t a p a a " penance but should this 
rendering be stereotyped in scliolarly versions ? (3) 
The Hindu notion of t a p a a ia simply, hartl «Mr- 
eiaeB of body or mind, or of bcitb— self-inflictions, 
asceticism, — ^the very idea wb.lch tlie translators 
have given expression to in their rendering of 
tkpara. The root ia doubtless the same os 
the root of the Greek rovri#, and the radical meaiiiiig 
ia also idciilieal. Where a penitent submits to tapae 
(in the Roman Catliolic sense) for the remission of 
sin, it may of course bo called “penance," but 
where a g^d or a Rislii, held to be sinless and purci 
practises Irr/ius, and inortifles himself, it cannot bo 
called * penance' according to Hindu notions. It is 
then a work of siipcrcrogalion — prolific of great 
merit and high Miipornatiirnl power. Tlictapo- 
vans was never looked upon ns a penitentiary ; and 
although it might oceasioiinlly admit what might 
be called penances, yet it was venerated as a holy 
site— the scene of self-inflictions and mortifications 
in the sense of supererogatory works by which 
Rishis of great repute ohlaiiied larg«3 accretions of 
merit and rightooiiHiiess, calcuLatcd to exalt them to 
an equality with the gods thcnisclves. 

Thu draniii of Mahn-Vira-t'hfirita is founded on 
the story of 11 a in a conchuliiig with his return to 
A y 0 d h y a after the destniclion of U il vans and 
the installation of Vibhisliaiiii asking of LankA. 
The sequel of the story forms tlie Huhject of the 
Uitara Rama Charita, 

The story of R A m a down to the death of R A- 

V a n a and the recovery of S i t A is so well known 
tliat it is uniiucessaiy to repeat it hero. K a in u 's 
conflict with the demon-chief is riTcouuted by the 
Hindus in all parts of India. It has occusioiicd 
tlie greatest annual festival in Bengal, the D ii r g A- 
p u j A, when, fur a whole fortnight, all huHiiiess is 
suspended. Even thieves and rogues allow tliciii- 
selvcsA vocation at that perioil, for niiigist rates 
and policci'^en get but little cMistom during those 
holidays, t the day that the Bengalis consigii their 
DurgAtothc -aters, Hindus of other provinces per- 
form the RA ua-ltlA, coiicluding with the death 
ofRAvana, of which that day is the oiniiversury. 

The'sequel of the story ia neither so popularly 
known nor are all the logentls of it concurrent. 
The topic has always appeared to devout Hindus 
one of extreme delicacy. The baniehmout of S 1 1 A , 


without the slightest fault in her, and while slie 
was in a condition requiring the tendcrest care, is 
too solemn a subject for popular merriment or 
tiiiinio shows. The description in the CTftara 
Rama Charita is equally aifcctirig and graphic. 
R A m a hud scarcely returned to A y u d h y a and 
rcsuiiicdthe reins of goveriiineiit uiiiiil the coiigra- 
tiilatioua of his relatives, ministers, and spiritual 
guides, when Rishyasringa proclainu-d a gn.>ut 
sacrifice, which took away Vasishtha and his wife 
from the capital of the empire. The king received 
from them benedictory messages and injunctiuiis— 
on the one hand (Arundhatt pressing the ad- 
vice) to pay to his queen Stt A all the tender ut- 
tonlion which a virtuous wife in a delicate state 
of health, could claim from a husband, and on the 
other hnnil (Vasishtha himself laying the com- 
mand) to govern the kingdom consistently with 
popular approbation. R A in a was a good king as 
well as an affectionate husband, and willingly pro- 
mised hearty conipliuncu with both the precepts. 
Meanwhile, with a view to ascertain the popular 
will and the opinion of the public on his measures, 
he had employed a conflrlential emissary to bring 
him daily reports of the town-talk in his capital. 
He WAS thunder-struck on learning, iniiiicdiately 
after his receipt and acceptance of V a s i s h t li a’ s 
cominands, that the citi/.ens talked scandal about 
S i t A, because of her capture by li A v a ii a and 
compulsory stay at L u ii k A. K A m a, ii little be- 
fore this awfully scaiidaloiiH report reached his cars, 
had answered V a s i s h 1 h a' s message by promis- 
ing to guide himself according to the wishes of 
his siibjeetR, to propitiate wlioin (ArAdhaiiAya lo- 
kasya) he was ready to sacrifice cvorytliiiig — 
** iilfection, pity, niui happiness," yea ninl if fate so 
will, the daughter of J a ii a k a herself, his belovcil 
queen. 

B h a V il h h A t i Inis represented, with all the 
pntiioM which tho refilled vcK'uluilary of Sanskrit 
conlil iiiipiirt, and his own cxinionliiinry genius 
could conceive, the dist met ions produced in R Aina's 
mind i>ii receiving the report of his Brahiiiaii emis- 
sary to till) pri.*jiidi(.'e of his honoured and beloved 
fliiueii. 'J'liis iiidigiiatioii of posterity has affixed to 
the reporter of such a defamatory gossip the appel- 
lation of “ Diirniukha," or /oul-moutketL Thu poet, 
however, represents him as rohietiiiitly and regret- 
fully com niiiuicating the awful intelligence ill the 
faitlifiil discharge of a disngreeable ollicu wliieli ho 
had undert.'ikcii at tlie king's own desire. With 
inexpressible meiitiil pain, R A m a dceiiled on fol- 
lowing what policy and worldly honour reipiircd, 
rather thiiii winit' real justice and eonjiigal obliga- 
tiuiis demanded. Pihitc-like, ho ahaiidoned one 
whom he knew to bo innocent, and stole away from 
a wife sleeping by liis side, as guileless, as she was 
dutiful, and directed his brother Lakshmana 
tooonduct her to the woods. Stt A Was thus ban- 
ished to the forests, and left unprotected in the 
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ttudst of noxious animals and ** raw-fledi eating** 
cannibals, when she was about to become a mother. 
By the interference of supernatural agencieSf St 1 4 
was botli presenred and also safely delivered of 
twin sons, who were entrusted to the fhstering 
care of VAlmfki, the author of thelUmdyana. 
Meanwhile an incident occurred, itself an index of 
social manners of the age, which led R4 m a to a 
second visit of the forests of D a n d a k a, the scene 
of his previous exile. An infant son of a Brahman 
expired by an untimely, and therefore an unac- 
countable, death. His body, together with the 
guilt of his death, was laid at R 4 m a * s door. It 
could not be believed that such a life would bo cut 
off in its very bloom, without some national sin 
pressing on the empire through the king's misrule. 
Nor coidd R dm a himself disown a res^nsibility, 
which the sense of the ago attached to the royal 
office. But then where was the misnile ? What 
official neglect could bo attributed to a monarch 
who had gone the length of sacrificing the wife of 
his bosom for tlie sake of the commonwealth? 
While ho was thus musing in his mind, an aerial 
voico** declared that a S'udra of the name of 8am- 
bfika was practising religious austerities on the 
earth. *' His head must be struck oil by thee 0 
Bdmal by Maying him, raise thou the Brahman to 
life.*’ 

Rims now discovered the cause of the Brahman 
boy’s untimely death. A S'lidra, who should have 
devoted his whole time to the service of the twice - 
bora orders, had uiulortakcii religious exercises 
which were forbidden to his class. Even a Brah- 
man was subject to ex-communication if ho i>cr- 
fonned any spiritual services for the benefit of a 
S^udro.* This invasion of the privileges of twice- 
born men by 8 a in b 0 k a, was a sin which infect- 
ed the whole coinmuiiily, and threw the kingdom 
under tlie ban of the divine displeasure. R 4 m a 
set out, sword in hand, in search of the audacious 
Riidra who was aspiring after hcaveniy felicity. 
This brings the king a second time to Uie D a ii - 
d a k a forest, where he found 8 a m b fi k a in the 
act of spiritual devotion, and, haying thus cauglit 
him in the fact, struck off his head without a <iueB- 
tion. 

By an extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances, brought about through supernatural agency, 
and after iiiniiy painful and tnritali/.ing advcnturca, 
114 111 n at last diMcovcra hia iiiiich injured wife and 
rocogiiixea his princely sous. The drama concludes 
with tlicir happy reunion. 

The most touching descriptions in tins tragi- 
comic drama are those pourtrayed in the scenes 
whore the banished 8 1 1 4 meets, and, herself lining 
inviidblo, reooguises R 4 m a, who hears her voice 
and recognixes her touch, but the supernatural 
powers having so managed it) without o^oal per- 
ception of her form. Hia distractions on the oc- 
coadon are vividly — ^perhaps too vividly described — 


for it is impossible to read the descriptiou without 
the moot affecting emotional 

And here we must notice our author’s incidental 
representation of an ancient Hindu custom which 
may surprise some of our readers. The learned 
Brahmans knew how to relidi beef long before the 
Englisli came into the country. 

In tlie VUhkamhhdka (or prelude) of the 4th 
Act, two Brahman pupils of V 4 1 m t k i are intro- 
duced— one of whom was an altoiitive student, the 
other, fonder of jests and witticisms than of les- 
sons, and unable even to speak Sanskrit. The boys 
had got a holiday in consequence of the arrival of 
Vasaslitlia on the very day which was to tenninate 
with the happy re-uiiion of K4iiia and Sii4. The 
jester asks his more Iciinied companion the name 
of '* the guest that came to-day at the head of this 
great troop of reverend seniors.” He was told it 
was Vasishtha. 

“ Renuffidtaib^-Ah, Vasishtha is his name. 

BhandHyana. Certainly. 

jSL I was thinking he must bo a tiger or a wolf. 

J9. What do you mean ? 

8. Why, the moment he arrived he gobbled up 
that poor little calf that was only a month old. 

B, Householders reverencing the holy text— 
"An offering of curds and honey must be accom- 
panied with flesh” — when a sage, learned in the 
Vedas, arrives, slay in his honour a cnlf, a bull, or a 
goat, for that is wliat tlic writer on ceremonial law 
ordains. 

8. Ila I you arc caught out. 

B, How do you mean ? 

8. Why, when V a a i s h t a and his companions 
came, the oulf was slaughtered, whereas this very 
day when the royal sago J a n a k a arriveil, an offer- 
ing consisting of curds and liotioy only was pre- 
sented to him by the Reverend V 4 1 in T k i himself 
and the calf was let go niiharmed. 

Bn Tlie ceremony limt mciitioncd is appointed by 
sages for thnse who liu imt abstain from flesh, hut 
ilic revered J ana ka is under a vow of alistiiieiiee.” 

Abbe dll Bois ilespnired of the extension of 
Christianity in Iinlia, simply because lie tlioiight 
tlie pnrablo of the prodigal son, exliiliiliiig the kill- 
ing of tho *' fatted ealf” on tlio return of the 
penitent, woiihl itself disgust the Bralimans, 
and close their cars against tho preaching of 
Christianity. But tho Abbe did not know of the 
ancient Hindu custom of eiitorlainiiig reverend 
sngesB in the identical way. Tlie slaughter of a calf 
or bull on tlic arrival of a diatingulMuid guest was 
08 generally practised in India, as the lughter of a 
horse among the Arabians for thf purposes of 
hospitality. The custom was indeed so wiilcly 
prevalent that goghna or “cow-killer” passed as a 
recognized term for “guest” P4nini the ‘’gram- 
marian had to give tho etymology of “ oow killer” 
in the eonse of a guest. He did so in the 8iitra 
(III. 4, 73) D4sa-goghnau saiiipradine, which is 
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thus expounded in the SUUhmUa Kammitdi gAA 
tannai goghna, atithi, ** One killa a cow for 
him— hence ' cowkiller,' meaning a {(hert.** The 
pnctice doubtlew fell into deanetude aa the 
Aryans occupied the warmer latitudes of the 
country, but tlie h'tera continues to remind 

the Brahmans of what their sanAtana dharma 
was in the days of their ancestors. 

Tlie story of Rdma to the death of BATsna as 
contained in the Maha Vira Charita is considered 
by Professor Pickford as an allegory. He says 
in his preface—'* cither that the powers of night, 
B & V a n a and his followers, conquer the bright 
powers of day, and put an end to the labours of 
agriculture, until the sun with its increasing rays 
drives away the darkness, an<i restores oil things as 
before : or that winter, from the time that the seed 
is sown in the ground, robs the earth of its splendour 
until it is dispelled by the glowing sun of summer, 
when the grain springs up once more." Tlie appel- 
lative nisAchara or nightstrilker, as a synonym 
for R fi k H h a B a, and the legends of R ft m a's being 
a lineal descendant of the Sun, and of Sit a having 
sprung from the liloiighing of a fiehl, and therefore 
identified with the labours of ngri culture, arc of 
course arguments favouring (he Professors allego- 
rical explanation of the capture of S i t a by the chief 
of the night stalkers, who wos therefore the prince of 
darkness, and her subsequent recovery by the might 
of the solar hero. But the events of the Rftniftyana 
are so intimately connected with the national tradi- 
tion of the actual conquest of the Dekhan by the 
Aryans, that we cannot reconcile tiursclves to re<lucc 
the whole narrative to an allegorical inylh, re- 
presenting either the siicccsHion of day and night, 
or a casual sl«»pp:igc of cultivation by iiirlcincnl 
wenlher and its rr.s!(irali»iii by returiiiiig sniiKliiiio, 
or of the niiiiiiiil rotation of wiiiti^r and siiiiiincr. 
Night and day, winter ami siiiuiiut, ag.iiii. nn* iiliMs 
which iiinst he very difi'creiit in the lutitiiili's nf the 
Indian Dekhan from what they are in SoiithiTii 


Europe. Night has the agreeable aasociatiem of 
* rajanV which is one of the words expressive of it 
in Sanskrit, and summer ia called ' nidftgha.' The 
sun is 'tapana* or 'tigmftiisu* burning ot fiareg- 
rayerf, the moon ia * sudliftnsu* or neetar-rageflf and 
clouds are “mmlira" or tMightful^ being looked 
upon as causes of hilarity, and eagerly waited 
for, both for the relief they nfTord to exhaustion, 
and the growth they give to the fruits of the 
earth.* 

There is one legend in the story of It A m a on 
which we miiai say a few words before wo conclude. 
Although we arc loath to reduce the Ramftyana to 
a mere nllogoricnl myth, and although wc incline to 
tlie theory of its having had a historical snbstratuin, 
yet wc agree with Professor Pickford that the strug- 
gle at Lanka, which we believe not to be devoid of 
some historical element, “ takes the form of a combat 
between goofl and evil in the world. R ft m a ia the 
champion of holiness, R ft v a n a tin? type of wicked- 
ness, and tlioiigli the evil is nlloweil to flourish for 
a time, yet his reign is short, and goodness in the 
end triumphs." And wc cordially join him in saying 
“ this, then, is no new story." We may add that in 
this story of U .A m a wc discover something, embed- 
ded liki* a fossil in hitman traditions of primitive 
events, whirl) rniiinds iih of a rei mirk able prciliction, 
that in tlio gri-al slruggli- buiwi-rii fin- priiieiplea 
of gnofi and evil, tin-seed of the woman, itself bruised 
in the heel, woiiM bruise the serpent's head. When 
the demon-cliief, R ft v a ii a, representing the prin- 
ciple of evil, hml bocoiiic the dread and scourge 
of the world, tlin giiils had to deliberate about his 
destriietion. Rrnhnia said that Ravaiia had a 
charine<l life m ngainst gmls and denii-goils, and 
could only di'>:il file Iniiids of mtui. Man ex- 
cepted, he couM be in no peril from any otlicr 
apecios. llccoiild only In- siibdiii-il by liiimaii agency 
anil Vishnu (the second pi-rsoii of the Iliiidn 
Trad) was nccosteil to go dnwii to the earth in 
liiiiiian form and destroy tho archliAid. f 


REVIEW. 


Ns'eAKASiDA ortheJoTor tiikSxakf. Woiu.n: Anud- | 
dhiat Drama in Five Art*. iiiln Pmso ; 

tritli ex|ilaiiAtury milvs. fnuii the .Sanskrit uf .Sni-iiAii- { 
miAiiKVA. Ity Pii.MKK Ikiio, n.A., .Siiiiakrit Seliultir j 
of Trinity Cullvge, Cambi ulgc. Willi an liitnMlui-lion by I 
Professor CuwelIa (pp. xii niid lOO). lAiiidun, Trlibncr 
and Co. 1872. 

Tub learned Profeasor of Sanskrit in the Univer- 
alty of Giuiibridge has added an iiiten-sling preface 
to this translation made by one of bis ^indents. 1 
The was edited in Galentfa in IKGl Iiy | 

Mftdhnva Chandra (Shosha. MS. cuiiies are sonrre ; 
and it is not mentioned in Prof. Wilsons list of 

* In the Megbsduta— “SantniiliiiiiiintwamMi saraiiam." 
Again ** Twayyayattaa KriHhiplmlainiti." 

♦ The KAinsyaiia of Vftlmiki layi ; (IMIokinda 16 Chap.) 


uiifraiislnteil plays. Prof. Gowoll, however, with 
l>r. Ilidrsi asHM.iiiei'. got I wo copies from the North- 
West : and these with one or two MSS. from Ben- 
gal enabled him to print an aeciiratc text. Mr. 
lloyd Iraiislitleil this text, and the PrtifesHOr, ill his 
preface, gives aiinceoiint of tlu- date mid authorship 
of till* Work, 

'rill* play is i|iioted in the Snhitga-fftirjKtm on 
pages S'.i. ls|. IS'.I anil *JHt ; also in the IJnit'tt-rujHi 
«iii ]ingi-s til, (i.\ 71, and 17S. Now the author of 
the IhiA'ti-ntjta lived at tin- court of King Miinja, 
iinele of I'liiija^ Ilf Dlnini, abmit the year 9*.)3 (seo 

** Mfinusham riiiNiiniihtliiiya liHvnii.ni.ialii sanyugc, 
Sniitiishtali |irailadiiu lusiiiiii niksliniMiya varam pmbhuh 
Niiiidvidhi-bliyo bluiteblivu biuiya iiuiiyatn nmiiushat 
Tavudttasya balido diianta monuihebhyah panintapa.'' 
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Colcbrooko, Egsays, Vol. 11. p. 53). Other coniider- 
ations show tliat the N&g&uanda and the Batndvali 
and king Hri Hanslia Dcva, who is mentioned aa 
their author, must be dated anterior to the time of 
fikoja or hie uncle Munja. Frofeaaor Cowell argues 
that the Nfgftnanda and the Batnftvali could not 
have been produced by the same author, and that 
while he agrees with Mr. Hall that Bdva wrote the 
former, the latter, he thinks, must bo attributed to 
Dhivaka. He tliinks there can bo no doubt that 
the King Hrf Harsha Deva of these two plays is a 
different person from the S'rf Harsha who wrote 
the Naiahadha. llis ago is uncertain. Babd Rdjcn- 
draldla Mitra (Jour. Beng. As. Soc. 18G4) conjec- 
tures he lived in the tenth century. “ But I find,*’ 
says Prof. Cowell, “ from a notice in the first num- 
ber of the Indian Antiquary (p. 30), that Dr. Buhler 
of Bombay has recently fixed his date in the twelfth 
century.” 

This delightful little volume is beautifully print- 
ed ; and every line of the translation, the preface 
and the notes bears the trace, of leaning and con- 
scientious accuracy. 

In the first act, which has a prologue wherein, 
according to custom, some blessing from a deity is 
invoked upon the audience, and in which alone in 
Sanskrit literature the power thus invoked is 
Boddha, JimdtavAhana falls upon the “ tranquil 
chsnus of an ascetic grove.” Tlio basins and fuel 
are all right, whilst doubtful pasangra of the Veda 
ire constantly discussed by the Miiiiis. ** Even 
these trees, taught respect fur a guest, seem to 
utter a sweet welcome, with tlio luuriiiuriiig of 
bees, and make, so to speak, an obeisance with 
their heads bowed down with fruit ; sprinkling 
rains of Howers, they present one a propitiatory 
offering. I think wo shall have peace while living 
here.” Then enters the ground Miduyavati, daughter 
of Visvavasii, who, after some talk with her maid, 
begins to sing, whereupon the hero and his friend 
begin to peep— the former ezclainiing — ” If she be 
a goddess, the thousand eyes of llari have all they 
can wish. If she be a woman of the Nfigas, then 
whilst her face is there, the lowest hell is not with- 
out its moon. If she be of the Vidyadharas, 
then our race suipasses all others. If she he born 
of a family of Siddhas, then in the three worlds arc 
the Biddhas glorious.” His Vidiishiikii is of a 
similar opinion, and love-making iniiiiudintely pro- 
ceeds apparently to the satisfaction of all present. 
The entry of an ascetic aimouncing that the head 
of the family requires the heroine at the time of 
mid-day oblation closes the first act by separating 
the sighing lovers. In the second scene both are 
in great distress, raving about in love, till they over- 
hear and matters become worse ; the heroine thinks 
the hero is talking about somebc^y else, and gets a 
noose over her neck to hang herself. The hero comes 
to the rescue, aud a full understanding and the 
G&ndharva marriage takes place. The third act 


gives a very graphic picture of the marriage 
merry-makings. The Viddshaka gets very much 
pulled about by a Viia or jMiwrifs, who is so drunk 
that he mistakes him for his sweet-heart. This is 
the more ludicrous because the jester is a Brahman. 
There is a garden scone which closes with the entry 
of Mitr&vasu, son of the king of the Siddhss, who 
announces to the hero that Mabanga has attacked 
his kingdom. The action in Act IV. is stirring. The 
hero's companion explains how, lest tho whole 
snake world should be destroyed through fear of 
the furious descent of Garuda, king of birds, the 
king of the lower world arran^d with his im- 
placable foe that, at tho spot where the scene lies a 
Ndga should bo ready daily for his dinner. “ Ilow 
well,” says the hero, ** were tho snakes drftuidcd by 
tlieir king I Amongst his thousand doublo tongues 
was there not one with which ho could say — ' my- 
self is given by me this day to save thu life of a 
snake ?* ” and again, on seeing the heaps of Nfiga 
bones lie exclaims. “ Wonderful I Fools commit 
sin even for the sake of a worthless body, which 
soon perishes, is ungrateful, and a storehousQ of all 
uncleanness. Well, this destruction of tho Nagas 
will assuredly bring some judgment Would that 
by giving up my own body I might save tho lifb of 
a single Nliga I” An opportunity easily presents it- 
self, for hereupon enters a victim Ndga Prince witli 
his iiiother and sc^rvaiit, wliuiii no entreaty will 
diHsunde from nsHUiiiiiig the red badge by which 
Gariiilii recogniHes bis daily victim. The wicno 
bf:iween the prince, thu old woman, and the hero is 
pathetically put, and ends by the prince gringto 
**wulk round the southern Gokariia which is close at 
hand,” so as to be better prepared to be born into a 
new state. Ho however leaves the red garment 
behind him, and this the hero joyfully seizes for ho 
says '* through tho merit that I gain to-day by 
protecting a Nftga at tlio sacrifice of myself, may I 
still obtain in succeeding existences a body to bo 
sacrificed fur others 1” Natural enough, ns Mr. 
Boyd observes, for “ to escape from the iicTcssity 
of future birth and to obtain Nirvana is the supremo 
end of tho Buddhist Hyntcin.” Here deaconds 
Garuda in blackness of darkness, and asserts that 
he must take the hero, ** and ascend the Malayan 
iiioiintain, there to eat him at iny pleasure,” and the 
curtain falls. 

Tlio fifth Act is by far the most striking, it opens 
with a universal laiiicntntioii for tho disappearance 
of the hero on the part of his parents and wife and 
his futliur-iii-luw's ambassador and others — ^with 
whom the delivered Nuga prince at last consorts and 
explains how matters stand. They all proceed to tho 
hill home of Garuda where they see “ the enemy of 
tho Nftgas, on a pinnacle of the Malaya, making new 
gulliesinthe mountain-side as he mbahis gory beak 
The woods around are all uprooted and burnt 
by the streaks of flaming fire fxim his eyes, and 
the ground is hollowed round him by his dr^ful 
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■damaiitino cIawb." Oarada baa half eaten the 
hero whoae body ia lying before him. Here comes 
another aeries of lamentations joined in by Gariida 
himself when he finds he has wronged the hero : 
— What a terrible ain, I have committed/* nays 
Gamda I In a word this is a Bodhi-sathca whom 
I have idain. I see no way of expiating my ain 
except by entering the fire.'* The king alao laments 
— Alas I Son Jimiitav&hana, whence came this 
exalted degree of compaarion ? How was it that 
the thought did not occur to you— Are many lo he 
•oaed^ or one f For by giving up your life to 
save a Ndga from Garuda, yonraclf, your parents, 
your wife — ^yea, the whole family ia destroyed.” 
Various lameirtations follow, and Garuda wants 
to know what ho can do. The hero directs 
him to “ cease for ever from doatroying life ; 
repent of thy former deeds ; labour to gather 
together an unbroken chain of good actions, by 
inainring confidence in all living beings ; so that 
this sin, which has its origin in the destruc- 


tion of living beings, may not ripen to bear fruit, 
but may be all absorbed in thy merits, as a morsel 
of salt thrown into the depths of yonder ocean.” 
Gamda promisesto do so, nor trouble the N&gasany 
more, and the victorious hero ainks in a dying state 
Gamda thereupon bethinks himself of a way to 
wipe out his disgrace—** I will pray to 
and persuade him by a shower of ambrosia to re- 
store to life not only Jimdtav&lipna, but all those 
lords of Nugas that have been eatirn by me and are 
now mere riKelctons.'* The goddess Gauri now 
descends a dea ex maehind, and sprinkles the hero ; 
the repentant lord of birds sends his shower of am- 
brosia ; the hero ia restored to life, and, in conclusion, 
makes a neat little qicceh wherein he expresses his 
unbounded satislaction in seeing his worthy parents 
and vrife, in having performed the feat of taming 
the lord of birds, and in rendering the Nugas safe 
for ever, and also in being honoured by the bodily 
presence of the goddess Gauri. 

A. H. R. 


ON THE ANCIENT REMAINS IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 

(From tAe Bepartof the late J. A. C, BomneU^ Ahg., M, C, &, Offg, Chllecior Krishna District,^) 


Thk archaeological remains in tliis district re- 
present well the snccessive periods of the country's 
history and civilisation, each period having its own 
iliiitiiict relics. These I classify as follows : — 

I. — Natural caves enlarged by tlie hand of man 
and used as dwelling places probably by the abori- 
gines. 

II. — Very ancient sculplurea of serpents belong- 
ing probably to the Takshaks or Dasyus. 

III. — Cromlechs, sepulchral tumdi, and stone 
cirdes, the remains of the early Scythic or Turanian 
races before the Aryan invasion. 

I V. — Hio rock caves and temples and topes of the 
Huddliist ora. 

V. — The relics of the transition period when 
Brahmaiiiran triumphed over Buddhism, represented 
by. Braliiiiaiiical sculptures introduced into the old 
Buddhist caves, and sculptured stones taken from 
Buddhist buildings and used in the construction of 
temples to VishVn and Sliiva. 

VI — ^Temples of the Bruhmanical period, witli in- 
scriptions which purport to be from 800 to 800 years 
old. 

VII. — ^Forts illustrating the perioils of the Upya 
sovereigns, the Redd! Chiefs, the Bijayaiiagar or 
Royulu dyiiasty, the Muhammadam compicst, the 
rise of Zainindars, and the power of the Murdthas 
aiidRohillas. 

VllL^The mahals or palaces of Zamindars con- 
structed within the last century. 

* This Report, from the Proeeediegs of the Madias 
Goremment, Kevense Department, of 7th Nov. eon- 
tains BO much interoilina matter, that most of it seems 

deserving of being lepnNliicod. Wo do not agree, however 
with some of the lamented author's theories ; for cxam|i1e 


IX. — ^European remains — Portuguese, Dutch, 

French, and Englirii. 

1. Aboriginal Oaves . — ^Tliese remains are to be 
chiefly found in the Palnad — a wild rocky country, 
but sparsely iiihabitcil. The chief caves are those 
of Guttikonda and Sanagallu, both within a few 
miles of Karsupudi. Tlic one at Guttikonda 1 visit- 
ed. It is almuttwo inilcs from the village of that 
name. At the bottom of tlio hill a large ariiticial 
iwiid has been made. Tlic ascent of the hill ia now 
made by a flight of loose Btnne-BtepR, and at the top, 
facing the approach, a small Sliivolaya stands. On 
the top is the grave of the late Karnain of the village, 
who was a lingayat, and, at his particular request, 
was buried here with an altar-sort of structure over 
his remains, and close by, a tombstone with a Linga 
carved on it, and an inscription in Tcliigii. 1 iiif*ii- 
tion these particulars to show how ndigiouK associa- 
tions gradually accumulate and invest with new 
ideas an old cave like this. Immediately facing tlie 
grave, is the entrance to the cave, which is high and 
wide. On entering, one finds oneself in a vpacious 
natural chamber, with an artificial dais or altar. 
Out of this hall, a gallery proceeds in a downward 
direction. The passage is in some places very low, 
BO that one is compelled to stoop or crawl. The air 
is voiy oppressive, and respiration difficult Lighted 
by torches, the visitor proceeds a coiisidcrsbio way 
down, and then the passage gradually ascends. At 
the end of about IGO yards, there is a perennial 

tbs ethnological and dironological place aMiancd to the 
ftiot ttuoo dassos of nmoins does not aprear ti-nshle. 8bme 
paiagiaplia have been omitted (p. 151) as nnnecoswry ; 
othorwise the report is given without material altera- 
ttom^Xn. 
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tipring, filling a large baiin in the rock, about 
14 yards across. The place is now resorted to 
for sacred ablutions. The water is clear and limped, 
but there floats on the surface a white powder or 
formation of lime, which, when collected in a cloth 
and dried, resembles white sand. Beyond tin's point 
the cave has not been penetrated in the memory of 
man, but there are galleries running further on info 
the rock, anti local traditions tell of under-ground 
liawagcB to Baiiarcs and Rameshwaram. Tho rock 
through which tho cave extends is disintegrated, and 
readily crumbles away, which will probably ac- 
count for the natural formation of the cave by the 
action of water. It may be surmised that it was uacd 
as a place of habitation by tho aboriginal races, 
whose descendants we probably see in the Yanadia 
and Yerakalas. There is also a tradition that it 
was at one time inhabited by a band of recluses, 
probably during the Buddhist era. About twenty 
years ago a Soniyasi, by name Lakshmi NArAyan- 
ftppfi, took up his abode here, and improved the 
passage* leading to the spring, and revived its cele- 
brity. Brahmanism found it desirable to give it a 
sacred tradition which runs to the following 
flffect : — Maclinkondudu was a royal saint who be- 
longed to the iSfilar race in tho age before RAiiia. 
Wearied out with his cxcriioiis in carrying on a 
WAT with the Ib'iksliAsas — a tenii always used here 
as designating the Buddhists — ^he retired to this 
caye, and, like Rip van Winkle, indulged himself 
in a sleep for some centuries. Meantime, the war 
between the Devatas and RAksliasas continued, and, 
in course of time, the lUksliaAas beset Kfiflioa, who 
iook refuge in tho depths of this cave and disap- 
peared. The Rdkshasas entering the cave in pursuit 
of Kfiyhoa, disturbed the rest of Machukiindndii, 
who arose like a giant refreshed and extirpated tho 
descendants of his old foes. 

Tlie cave at Sanagallu 1 have not visited, but it 
is said to be entered by descending a sort of well. 
Tlie galleries arc said to run an immense length 
into the rock, but the passage is over-grown and has 
not been entered for many years. 

At Btimgurata there is a rock-spring which 
never runs dry, and a natural reservoir. It is much 
resorted to on sacred days for bathing. 

Thera are also other caves in the Palnad. I saw 
several in the banka of the Kriihpa, on the Haidarft- 
hAd side, as I came down the river in a boat 

In other parts of the district the only other na- 
tural caves I have come across are at Mangalsgiri 
and Undavalli in the Quntur Taluqa. These two 
plaoes, seven miles apart, are said to be connected by 
an under-ground passage. AU that is to be seen isa 
passage going into the rock, hut it has not been 
eisplorad in the memory of man, and is said to be 
iofesled with snakes. 

U. FiiyjBaeisaf fcvjplures : 

prefcibhf to ih§ Takikakoi or JPojyiu, or whoever may I 
iUifi him tki races ihai Mahited the emntry Ufm I 


the Seyikie or Twemiaa immigraliaa, Qi their 
great antiquity I believe there can be no doubt. 
They may be found in the encloanrea of many 
temples. A number of them are either collected 
around a tree— very often the FUm religiosa-~sf- 
fording corroborative evidence of tho antiquity of 
tree and serpent-worship in this part of the country, 
•T th^ are ranged along the outer wall of the tem- 
ple, and are regarded with peculiar veneration b)' 
the lower olasses of the people. In some villages I 
have seen an old serpent-stone whidi has probably 
been turned up in cultivating the ground, installed 
in a riirino of its own as the popular object of wor- 
ship. Tlieae sculptures are of tho roughest anil 
nirlest description ; the forms of tho snakes are very 
varied, and an interesting collection of photographs 
might be made from these stones, which are proba- 
bly the earliest representations of native art existing 
in the country. 

IIL Scyihic remaiw of B!fpic//arv.— These consist 
of cromlechs, sepulchral tumuli, and stone circles, 
and are found in several parts of tho Palnad, etc. 
My researches were made in the iicighbourhooil of 
Kaninpudi. 1 found tho cairns much rosemhling 
those in the Koiinbatur district and on the Nilgiris. 
There is a large field covered with these cairns, 
many of which have been opened and examined. 
It may be desirable to issue some orders for the 
preservation of those that remain, as Uiey are very 
interesting relics. 

In every instance there is a largo flat stone upon 
the top of the kiat-vaen, which is formed with care- 
fully selected flat stones placed on edge, so as to 
form a square or oblong chamber. In one of tlie 
sides the're is often a sort of entrance left. Some- 
times there is a hole in one of the side slabs, com- 
rnniiicating with an adjacent chamber in which 
pottery, etc., is found. The ki$t~vaen is entirely 
undcr-grounil, the upper slab being all that is visi- 
bla On removing this slab it is necessary to ex- 
cavate about four or five feet through sand and 
stones. Tlien, if the kist^vaem be a large one, it will 
iiRiiAlly bo found divided into two or four cells or 
compartments. In each of these is found a quan- 
tity of burnt human bone, and beside them— -but not 
holding them— a collection of cinerary urns and 
vessels of bsked clay of various riiapes and sises— 
pottery resembling the common ehattUa of tho pre- 
sent day, as well as vases, basins, and enps of antique 
and graceful forms now quite out of use. In some 
cases the potteiy is burnt red throughout ; in some 
burnt black throughout; in some half burnt: in 
some red outside and black within ; and sometimes 
it is hand-glaxed. Tliese vessels were probably used 
to contain offerings or provisions for the dead. They 
are generally found in an inverted position. In one 
tomb I opened there was a portion of an ivoiy or 
bone bracelet but I came across no iron Implements, 
such as I have found in the Koimbator cairns. Tlie 
sixe of the bones, teeth, etc., show tho race of men 
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who employed this means of sepultnie to haye been, 
in physical coniigaration, much on the same scale 
aa the present natives of the counfty, and gives no 
support to the local tradition, which is, that Uicy arc 
the remains of an extinct race of Pigmies who, 
being threatened with a storm of fire from heaven, 
built these stone structures and retired into them 
when the anticipated danger arrived, but were over- 
whelmed, buried, and bunit alive in the mirroiind- 
iiig conflagration. Tlie posit ion in whicli the bones 
are found idiow, however, also, tlmt the corpse was 
first burnt, and the bones collected and heaped in 
the stone cells. 

It Is said that many 3 ’cara ogo a ryot dug up in 
this lield of tniiibs a largo bell-iiioial wheel, but ho 
kqit his disciivery a secret, and hail the wheel 
broken up. There arc iM^rsoiis still living who say 
they have seeii pieces of it. This must have been a 
Buddhist ndio. 

The kht’Vafmn are of all sizes from about three 
feet square to twenty feet square. Oiiu of the larg- 
est may be seen iiiiiiiodiat'dy behind the District 
MuiisifT's Court. Tlio ooiivt^rging slab is an onorm- 
oiis masa about a foul thick. 

Tliose evidently appear to he the remains of the 
Scythian or Turanian race who first conquered the 
aborigines and soitlcd in India, and must therefore 
he of very great antiquity. We do not know of 
any race of aaubsequcntpi'riod in this part of India, 
who employed bo!li rreiiuitioii and interniciii in 
their iiiude of tliHpoKiiig of the dead. 

To the. westward of Aiiiravali on the Krifhna, 
c'clobnitcd for its Buddhist reiiiaiiis, and near an 
unexplored iiioniid known aa kwki dihba, there are 
a great number of rude circlea of stone which liavo 
been noticed by Mr. Fergiiason in his Tree and Ser~ 
pent^worehip, A still greater nuiiiher of these re- 
mains arc found at a distance of four or five miles 
to the south-east, where they cover the roots of tho 
hilla. 'Fliey range apparently from twenty-four to 
thirty-two fc^t iuiliumctcr,niKl when dug into, have 
always yielded cinerary urns, burnt bones, and other 
indications of being burning places. 

On the. left hank of the Krishna also in tho Nancli- 
gAtna Taluqa thoae moiiuineiits are to be found in 
great numbers, extending for many miles in all 
directions, as noticed in a review of Mr. Fergussons 
work in the Edinburgh Ri vietr.^ 

TV. Buddhui remaifw.— llio most cclcbratcrl 
Buddhist remains in this district are the antique 
marble sculptures of AmrAvati, recently brought to 
the notice of the public, and illustrated by Mr. 
James Fergusson in his TVva and Serpent Worship, 
AmrAvati is situated on tho right bank of tho river 
Kriylipa, about twenty miles above BejwA^A. 

These sculptures were first discovered by Captain 
C. Mackeiixio in 1797. Some years previous to 
Captain Mackenzie's visit, the Vaaereddi RAja of 


diintapolli, attracted by tlie sanctity of tlie temple 
dedicated to Sliiva under the title of Aiiiaraabwaras- 
wAmi, determined to build a town hero and a resi- 
dence for himself, lie had recourse for stone to tlie 
walls of Dharanekota, the ruins of an ancient city, 
about half a mile to tho westward of AmrAvati. He 
also opened several monnda adjoining the spot, 
and among tliem the one known as Difiovali-dimia 
or tho Hill of Lights, when the remaina of an an- 
cient Biiildhist dagiiba were found. Large quanti- 
ticH of tho stoiio he removed and employed in build- 
ing new temples and palaces, and many of the fine 
iiiarhic sculptures perished, being burnt fur lime. 
Tlie Ibija discovcreil in bis excavations a small 
relic-caRkei of atone with a lid — oii ojiciiing which 
a crystal was found containing a sinall pearl, some 
golil leaf, and other things of no value. Tliis was 
sent to the Madras Museum. 

Captain (aftcrwarils Colonel) Mackenzie, Surveyor 
General, first saw AmrAvati in 1797. lie visited 
tho spot again in 181G, and had eighty drawings 
innile of the sculptures. He selected a number 
of the stones which were forwarded to Calcutta in 
1819. Subsequently a number were brought to 
Masiilipatam, with the view, it is said, of erecting 
some building, and they lay there for more tlian 
eighteen years before tliey were given to Mr. 
Alexander, Master Attendant. Some were removed 
to the temple of RhivngafigA. 

Sir Wuhor Elliot rcKiimcd the excavations at Am- 
ravati in 1840, and discovered a portion of tho monu- 
nifiit not before touched. These slabs hud, however, 
all been probably removed in tlie twelfth or 
tliirtocnth ceiituricsfroin their original positions, Mr. 
Fi^rgusson surmises, and built into a little chapel, 
of which they formcil the walla. Sir Walter Elliot 
sent a largo niiinber of the sculptures to Madras, 
whore they lay . . . till they were sent home 
to England in 1850. In London they were put out 
of tho way into a coacli-houso attached to Fife- 
house, where tlicy were at lost discovered by Mr. 
Fergusson, who was able to appretiato their value. 

Besides the sculptures sent to England, there 
were others deposited in the Central Museum, 
Madras. Some arc to bo found in the BejwAfA 
Museum, and a few arc in tho pOBBession of Captain 
Maiden, Master Attendant, MaBulipatam.t 

Such iiiscriptiuiiB as have been found at Amravati 
arc in Pali, tho form of letters being thoae of the 
Gupta alphabet, as used immediately before or after 
318, A.D. 

t^oloDcl Mackenzie collected a considerable num- 
ber of coins about Dharanekota, some of these were 
Roman and others of the Baktrian Kadphises type 
affording additional evidence as to the fact that tho 
place was of some importance about the Christian 
era. Some were gdd coins. Small lead coins are 
still to bo found tiicre in great numbera, and may 
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be pibked up on the surface of the ground after a 
shower of rain, but tiie impressions ore almost en- 
tirely obliterated. 

Goins of a similar description, and probably of 
the same period, arc also to be found at GudiTl4d 
about the elevated mound on which a former Col- 
lector built a bangala. The soil is thickly im- 
pregnated with broken pottery and bricks. Tliere 
ore also other places in the district where similar 
coins are met with — 

(1.) Sakh inala dibba near Bokkevola in Najivid 
Zamindari. 

(2.) On the mounds in the Dslamarte field near 
Morivddft, also in the Najivid Zamindari. 

(3.) In the Pad lands in the village of Panu- 
gonchiprol in Nondigama Taluqa. 

(4.) In the Savatapaya and Lavallapalli swamps 
of the Pondraka Salt Division. 

In connection with tliese leaden coins, I may 
mention that lead is found in considerable quanti- 
ties near Karempudi in the Palnad, but the mines 
ore not now worked. Copper is found both in the 
Polnod and Viniikonda Taltiqas. 

The next most important Buddhist reinaiiis arc 
the rock caves of Bejwd^A on the left, and Unda- 
volli on the right bank of the Kfi^h^H. In 18C8, 
when several scientific parties vlHitcnl the Krifli^a 
district to make observations on the great Solar 
Eclipse of that year, Mr. J. Fergusson, the author of 
the well known work on the Rock Temples of India, 
drew the particular attention of the aavam to the 
cave temples of BejwAdA, with a view to obtain- 
ing fuller infoniiation for the determination of the 
question as to their Buddhist origin. These caves 
are but little known and seldom visited. Those at 
Bejwddd ore hollowed out of the eastern side of the 
great hill, at the foot of which the town stands, and 
from the summit of which the telegraph wire is car- 
ried across the river Kfi^hea to a hill on the opposite 
side, a distance of about 5220 feet, without any 
support At tlie foot of the hill at the north-east 
comer of the town, wc come upon a small rock- 
temple which, in the wet season, is a foot or two 
deep in water. At the entrance is a representation 
of Venayakudu or Gonesha, showing that, if it hod 
a Buddhist origin, it has been subsequently trans- 
fomied into a Brohmanicol shrine. Further on 
there ore several solitary caves cut out of the rock, 
like anchorite cells, some of which ore only large 
enough for a man to crawl into. Going on still in 
a north-east direction, near the base of the hill, there 
is a good-sised mantapam^ or porch, cut oat of the 
rook with solid pillars of stone, l^hind tlie moit- 
taflasi, and opening out of it, there is a clumber, 
and there ore also several other chaniliers adjoining, 
which have been converted into shriues at one time, 
but subsequently deserted. In some there are still 
images. In the momUipam I found an old man niid 
two old women hod taken up their permanent abode. 
Old and infirm, without the mpSiris of supporting 


themselves, they found here an oqrlum for which 
they had to pay no rent, and which required no 
r^airs. 

Ascending the hill from this spot, there is still 
another cave which waslately occupied by a Boiragi, 
or wandering devotee. He has di vided the cave i iit o 
several separate chambers witli mud walls. The most 
interior one he appears to have devotcii to culinary 
purposoB, which, as it has no chimney, iiiiist have fill- 
ed ^cother apartments with smoke. Tim Dairagi in 
question appears to have been a species of salaman- 
der, for his special penance was to sit in tlie centre 
of a circle, about eight feet in diameter having a 
trench all rounil (wliich is still to be seen), in which 
fires were lighted. In this magic circle he 
performed his mantroB or incantations. He hod a 
reputation of his own, and was much resorted to by 
women of all classes to whom nature had denied 
the much coveted joys of maternity. Hie cave is 
now empty, but there is little about it to indicate 
traces of its early origin. There is still another cave 
about half way up the hill just over the town and 
behind a later temple of Shiva. 

Ill the temple of Mai Icsh warns wftini in the town 
itself, there are some figures and columns of much 
older date than the temple itself. These apjicar to 
be of Buddliist origin. One capital of a pillar is 
quite diiTerent from those of ordinary Hindu archi- 
tecture. 

At the Library in Bejwoqft there is a colossal 
figure of Buddha, cut out of black stone. It is said 
to have been discovered buried near the base of the 
hill, on the top of which stands a bangala built by 
Colonel Orr. Tliis imago has, however, lost its fea- 
tures, which appear to have been wilfully defaced 
probably by the Muhaminadaiis in their iconoclastic 
seal. Tliere is another perfect colossal figure of 
Buddha in the enclosure of a chaultry at Gudiwftild, 
which much resembles the one at BejwAqft. The 
features are very fine, the hair woolly, and it has a 
seven-headed serpent over its head. There is no 
one who claims any property in this <magv, and it 
is well worthy of preservation. 

At Gudiwdqft there is a circular mound resriii- 
bliugtheone at AmrAvati. It is known ulanja 
dtdba or harlot's mound. It is reported to have 
been raised by a dancing girl who lived on the top, 
and confined herself to one meal Opday, of which 
ifiie delayed to partake till she could see the lights 
at Akorepolli Pagoda. Tlie mound, however, evi- 
dently covers the ruins of a Buddhist ilagobs. Well 
burnt bricks are found in large quantities. \b there 
is no stone available in this neighbourhood, sculp- 
tures probably do not exist, but the jieople tell of a 
stone casket dug up here containing a feorl, some 
gold leaf, and other relies. There are several other 
mounds in the iieighbonriiood, on one of which a 
former Collector built a bangala. There ore said 
to have lieen formerly ninety-nine Buddhist or Jaina 
temples here and ninety-nine tanks. Hiore are 
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MmilAT monndfl also known aa Unfa dibhaU oorer- 
ing rimilar Baddhiat remaina atOhantaaalapalam in 
Bandar Taluqa, and Brattirprola in Repalli Tainqa. 

There are alao a nnmber of copper Buddhist 
figarea in the Libraxy at BejwddA Tlicae were 
found buried at Budhayani in the Repalli Taluqa — a 
place wliieh retains traces of its origin in its name. 
There are three iniagea of Buddha, one seated under 
atripple umbrella, two standing with the head 
surrounded by a wheel or circle. There are al^o two 
copper shrines of which the iniagea are wanting. 
Besides these there are a number of copper images 
of the Buddhist saints, varying in size from one to 
two foot in height. Tliose are beautifully executed, 
and might bear comparison with Grecian or Roman 
ligures for symmetry and design. Most of the 
figures have the caste thread, and the folds of the 
drosses are very gracefully represented. Each figure 
formerly stood on a pedestal of its own, but I am 
informed that, as these pedestals bore certain char- 
acters, probably the tiamea of the saints, they were 
sent to Madras to be deciphered. They have never, 
however, been returned. I presume they arc in the 
Government Central Museiiiii. I would recommend 
bringing the figures and these pedestals together 
again. Each figure has a spike below the feet to 
fit into the pedestal. Tlie features are finely cut, 
the hair woolly, and the holes of the ears unnatural- 
ly extended and pendant. In one of the images the 
eyes are of silver. The positions are very natural, 
easy, and graceful. 

Grossing the river Kfifhpa at BejwAdA, about a 
mile and-a-half above and west of Sitfinagaram, is 
the village of Undavalli, at the foot of a high hill, 
along whoso base and sides there are the remains 
of a considerable number of rock caves and temples, 
evidently of Buddhist origin. There is a rock tem- 
ple of two storeys close to the village which has 
been recently utilized as a granary. There are 
severai hermit cells scattered about with more or 
leas carved stone about the entrances, in some of 
which pigs have taken up their abode. In various 
places the figures of elephants and other animals in 
the Buddhist style of representation are to be seen 
depicted. A pathway along the side of the moun- 
tain, at some eleVation, leads to more of these re- 
mains. At one place there is a mantapam cut out of 
the rook and supported by stone pillars, more soli- 
tary cdls, and, lastly, a rock temple of four storeys 
of considerable proportions. The two lower storeys 
are completely buried in dihrU. From the first floor 
there runs an nnexplonnl gallery far into the rock, 
which is said to be an under-ground means of com- 
munication with Mangalagiri, seven miles off. 

The four storied temple, idthough it bears many 
evident traces of its origlnsl Buddhist origin, has 
subsequently been transferred into a temple of 
Vifhen under the designation of Anantesenu. On 
this third storey is a largo hall, supported solid 
stone columns, and on each of these is represented. 


as far as they can be deciphered, scenes from the 
history of RAma. There is the rape of 8!U by 
lUvapa, her search and rescue by Hanuman, the 
fight between RAma and RAvapa, the defeat of 
RAvapa,eto. At one end of the hall is a gigantic 
figure repesenting Vishpu as NaraHimhaswAmi 
stretched at length upon the seven-headed serpent, 
whoso heads rise above his. There are two gigantic 
figures at his feet in bat rdUvOf and a number of 
others of smaller dimensions. These appear to have 
been originally painted, for there are remains of 
paint in spota, representations of flowers between 
the figures, which have been exquisitely done with 
Pre-RiiphflBlito miniiteiiesa. Tho only Buddhist 
sculpture of figures I could trace was the representa- 
tion of Buddha seated with a row of disciples on 
cither side. This, however, the Brahmans affirmed 
was a representation of Vifhpu and the Kishis, 

Lead] ngout of tlie centre hall, there arc other smaller 
chambers with more sculpture upon the walls. Many 
of these have become quite obliterated owing to 
the disintegration of the rock on which they were 
cut Others have been obliterated in modern times 
with a free use of whitewash. On the fourth storey 
is another hall with chambers leading out of it, with 
more sculpture, but all the sculptures here are much 
inferior to those of AmrAvati, and, with few excep- 
tions, of tho Brahmanical period. Tho legend of 
RAma and RAvana is considered to represent the feud 
between Brahmanism and Buddhism, and the final 
triumph of the former over the latter. Here we 
have tho storey represented in the living rock. The 
winning party, having got these temples of their old 
rivals, have sought to obliterate the traces of the 
old religion, and have substituted in their place 
the symbols and legends of the triumphant form of 
worship. 

Near the large temple there is an inscription on 
a rock in Telugu nearly obliterated with whitewadi, 
but, from the form of the letters, I infer that it is 
not of any very ancient date. 

I have alluded to tho term RAkshas.*! as being 
commonly used to designate the Buddhists, and 
various remains have been traditionally handed 
down, associated with these RAkshasaa. The chief 
traditions of the Palnad relate to the wars between 
the Devatas and RAkshasas, and the country is 
spoken of as the land of the RAkshasas. The names, 
too, have their own signifioanoe aa evidence to this 
fact. Ksrempndi is said to be derived from Karra, 
one of the RAkshosa leaders, Durgi after his brothm- 
Dusbava. The ancient legends are all localized. Thus 
it is said that when RAma killed the two brothers 
Karra and Dnsbava, the nows was conveyed to Ri- 
vapa, who was in great grief. Then it was suggest- 
ed to him by Mariebudu (from whom the village of 
Macherla derives its name) that he should carry off 
BttA,the wife of RAma, which he accomplished, 
transporting her to Ceylon. RAma first heard the 
news of SlU's rape, it is said, at Vinukonda, (the 
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Hill of Hearing). Another of the RAkHhnM 
leaders, Bahayudam, gives Ills name to a village just 
across the Krifliea, opposite Satrasala, on the Ilai- 
darAbad side. Tlic cave temples are always pointed 
out as remains of the iUkeliasas, and the people con- 
tinually speak of Rdkshosas and Jaiiias in connec- 
tion with each otlier. 

Mr. Fcrgiisson has noticed an extensive excava- 
tion noiir l)nchn]iulli, covered with sculpture in a 
most inasterl}’ style, and another on the rood leading 
from the river to tlie Pagoda of Shrisliailam. The 
former I liiivo not been able to find ; the latter is said 
to 1 h) in the Kurnul district Tlicro are also ruck 
teinploB at Itipotula, Jatcpallam, Elshwaram, and at 
other places along the bunks of the KriMliV.i in the 
Palnad, of which at present but little is known and 
which would doubtless repay investigation. 

V. Relicn of the traneUum period^ le/utn Itmhma- 
nuM triumphed over Buddhism . — ^Tliis period is re- 
presented by Brahniaiiical sculptures iutrodunal 
into tho old Buddhist caves, and sculptured stones 
taken from Buddhist buildings, and used in the enn- 
struction of temples dedicated to Vishnu and Shiva. 

The solar race entered India about 1,00t) years 
before tho lunar race, which was about the thirtcciitli 
century B.C. Both these were Aryans. 

From this time till the third or fourth century 
B.G., no horde of any race, so far as wo know, 
crossed tlie Indus. By this time the blood of the 
Aryans had become so mixed and impure that the 
Veda was no longer possible as a rule of faith, and 
when Shitkya Muni attempted to revive, in Bud- 
dhism, tho religion of tho aboriginal Turanians, the 
call found a ready response. Buddha is ordinarily 
reported to have been born at Kapiluvastu, a small 
principality north of the Ganges, R.C. G2.3, [and to 
h.avediod] at Kusanagara in tho. same neighbourhood 
about B.G. 548. Mr. Fergumon has fixed the first 
ceniiiry after Glirist for the building of the Bud- 
dhist tope at Saiichi bet worn Bid Isa and Bhopal, 
Central India. 

Amrfivati he places in the fourth century, A.D., 
and the caves of Ajanta in the seventh century, A.D. 
From this period tho decline of Buddhism dates. 
Sliankara Achfirya, the principal tcachor of Sliai- 
vism, lived about the eighth or niiitli century, A.D., 
and out of Buddhism rose tho Jaina and Vaishiiava 
faiths ; thiise arc both direct products of Buddhism ; 
inilccd Buddha is rccogidzed as the ninth Avatar of 
Vislinn, 

In many parts of this district is to bo noticed tlie 
eiiiployinciit of sculptured stones of very ancient 
date ill the conKtriictioii of VaiJinava and Sliaiva 
temples. Tlie sculptures usually represent animals, 
elephants, horses, deer, bears, tigers, alligators, 
and various sorts of birds and iishes. The anato- 
mical proportions of these reprcsentafioiis arc ex- 
cellent, but ill tlie fabric's in which tiny are fiuiiid, 
they are quite out of keeping with tlio more recent 
buildings ; thus tlicre is at Viimkoiida an ancient 


mantapam, around whose basement ie an entablature 
representing all sorts of animals. In the interior 
are some of the most beautifully riiaped pillars I 
have seen anywherb in this part of tlie country. 
The old edifice ie full of interest, but it is used as a 
common chaultry now by beggars of the lowest 
castes, and has been disfigured by the ontetion of a 
modem travellers' bangala with two rooms on tho 
tup. Tho bangala has in its turn Ikicu abandon- 
ed. Ono room is used for a school, and the other 
has been recently applied for, for a Post Oflice. 

Other inslnticus of the uso of stones taken fmiii 
older Buddhist structures for tlie coiistraction of 
later temples may bo seen at Parocliur in the Ba- 
patla Taliiq, and at Giiijnla anil Pidugiiralla in the 
Palnad. Nuar the latter village arc a number of 
iiioiiiiilH forming a sort of large circle, which tlic 
people helii'.vo to be tho remains of an old fort. 
Tiie apiicaranco of these inuiindri bi'.irs, however, a 
ver}’ strong rosemhlaiice to the dejHiraii dinni at 
Ainrfivati, beneath which thi* .\iiiravati sculptures 
were discovered. They have never heeii opeiieil. 
Scattered all ari>uiid are great ipiniitities of hrukeii 
pottery, but no coins are known to liiive lieeii 
fun lid hero. 

A Ciirisriil l•xalllin.‘lt^on of existing temples would 
lead to llio di.si’i»vei'y of many iiiicieiit relics of 
Biidilhisiii ; iiiileed, one conies aeross them conti- 
nually, and the transition from the old to the reccv.t 
form of faitli secina to be very clearly marked on 
ilic archieological rciiiaiiiB of this district. 

VI. Templet of the BrahuMnical perioth, with 
inscripliufu which purport to be from 800 to 800 
yeart old . — The number of temples dedii;ateil tn 
Vishnu and Shiva in this district is very consiiler- 
ablo, and what is strange, we find the most aneieiit 
ones abandoned, and their materials bseil in raising 
now buildings. Thu people hoimu to entertain but 
few ideas of veneration with regard to the aiieiciit 
Btrurtiircs, and brick and inorlor plastered outside 
is tho description of architecture, that finds most 
favour for temples in the presimt day. When we 
do find worship maintained in an old temple, we 
are sure to find the ancient scidptiirca and iiiscrip- 
tioiis effaced and disfigured by a thick coat of white- 
wash, aud the images smeared wiili oil or red-lead. 

The principal temples dedicated to Vislinii aro at 
Mangalagiri, Akiripalli, Shrikakolani, Vedadri, and 
Golapalli. Attached to tho one at Akiripalli tlicre 
arc some cavc-tciiiplcs. 

Tho principal Ininplcs doilicatcd to Shiva are at 
Kotappa Koiidn, Bejwadn, Knlnpalli, Sliivagangfi 
Mopedivi, Ghejerla, and Miiclierla. 

I have not pi'rsuiittlly visited all these, and to 
some tho priests object to admit European visitors. 
I have, however, visited a large iiuiiiber'of temples 
in tlio district. An iiitcrcsling collection might be 
mnile of tho stone iiiscriptioiis, when such are to 
bo fouml, and wliich, according to the Tclugu dates, 
appear tu extend for about fiOO- to 800 yeai-s bock. 
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Sir Walter Klliot made, 1 understand, a collection 
of these, but I am not aware what he did with 
them. It is a work which will require much care to 
select these inscriptions or slinHunaiiiB, as suino are no 
doubt spurious, but those which are genuiiio would 
afford much information os to the old dynasties. 

M€mgalagiri is a town sitiiateil about ei^ht iiiilcs 
south of Dojwada. It has a Vaishnnva teiiipJo 
dedicated to NarasiinliaswAiiii of coiiHiderablu re- 
pute. The annual festival or celebration of tlie 
Kakyana Ultavan^ in the month of PbalKununi 
draws great crowds. T1)C chief temple is situnteil 
on the ride of a high hill. The approach is by 
steps cut out of tlio rock. The old caves are evi- 
dently of Buddhist origin, and have been traiis- 
foriiicd to suit the worship of Vishnu. At the foot 
of the approach is a pillar of black granite with 
inscriptions in Tclngii on all four sides. This was 
blown clown some yci.irs ago, exhibiting a cavity 
in the lower Ktonc or pccliineiit in which coins or 
other valiialih^s were prohahly deposited. Tin* tcin- 
plo is of two stories cut out of tlic rock, and there 
arc also many rock-ciininhcrs. Siigar-wutcr is the 
offering hero made to the divinity. It is poured 
into a cavity in the rock and disappears. The god 
is snpposed to take half of evety offering and the 
other half goes to his priosts. Behind the principal 
chamber is a passage into tbc bill, which has never 
been explored, but is said to affoni siibterraiieous 
communication with iJndavalli. in the town of 
Maiigalagiri is another temple (old), though of 
more recent date, also dedicated to Narasiiiiba- 
swAmi. It has a very high gopuram of ten stories, 
but the priests are very exclusive, and will not ad- 
mit visitors. Some of the carving on the temple 
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car which is kept outside is good, but much of it is 
almuinably disgusting. The difference in the style 
of work, according aa the subject is one worthy or 
not tlie study of art, is very marked. Tlic groBaer 
represcutationa are evidently the work of inferior 
artists. There is a very largo Arnieru or tank, hav- 
ing four sides of cut-stoiio steps. Tliis is very 
much estcciiieil, and greatly resorted to for every 
sort of purpose, for bathing, for tlie washing of 
foul linen, as a reccptablo for dirt, and also very 
largely for ilriiikiiig piirpoKcs. llio tank ia very 
deep, and never drii s iip. It has been proposed to 
have it clcaiicfl out, but the I'xpehM! would be great. 
It is supposed to biivc a rioli deposit of bangles and 
all sorts of native jewellery, wliieli persons have 
lost wlicii bathing. 

At Mucherla in tho Palnad there is an andeiit 
stone temple of much fame. 0:i the surrounding 
walls are a series of sciilpiircs rcpnrsciiting scenes 
from the MahAbharat and BliAgavataiii. There arc 
also Bciilptiires in the t:-niples at Seiikarapnram, 
Uainahipail, and Ilachapalli. 

At Satrasala alsrj in tho Palnad, on the southern 
bank of the Krishna, there arc a nuinbcr of stone- 
tcmplcs dedicated to 8hiva. Many of them are in 
rnins, but worship is still kept up. 

At Giiijala in tho Palnad there is ancient fuanto- 
pnm or portico, with regular Muhammadan ar- 
ches cut in stone, but evidently of a date long be- 
fore tho Miihauiiiiailim era. An old temple here is 
said to have been built by Nalaguma ^jA Naror 
siinha Bayn (VelaiiiA), of wliicli inuny of the stones 
ap])car to have been taken from more anuent 
structures of Buddhist origin. 

( 7(9 be continued.) 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


Asiatie Soeiiiy of Bengal 
A PARTY of draughtsmen and moulders who bad 
been especially trained for tho work by Mr. H. IL 
Locke, Princiiial of the (^Icutta Oovornmeiit School 
of Art, wciittu DhiihaiieshwRr ill 18C9,^ and there 
executed casts of the more remarkable of tho mould- 
ings and sculptured ligmw, which form the decora- 
tion of the cxtcri«ir of the ancient temples. BAbu 
BljeudralAla Mitra accompaniccl this field party, 
and during the idiort time he wrl with them, selected 
snbjecta for their earlier operations. From Bhn- 
banediwar ho visited the neighbouring rock temples, 
or caves of Khandagiri, on wliich he has since com- 
municated his observations to tho Bengal Asiatic 
Society.. 

A second expedition— also a party of Mr. Lockes 
students, this time under bis own personal siiixt- 
inteiidence— proceedoil to Orissa in tbo end of Uc- 
esmbor last. Mr. liocke's principal object on Ibis se- 
cond occasion, was to obtain casts and drawings of 

* rWf Bntepp.24,26. 


the l)OBt and most cbaracteristic carvings in the 
Kiiaiidagiri caves. Ho, however, made use of an 
opportunity which occurred to him, to go to JAjpur, 
and to procure some photographs of Uie cele- 
brated monolithic figures, and coliiiuii at that 
place. 

Snell expeditions servo tho double purpose of 
placing, so to speak, original luaterials within ca^ 
reach of every enijuirer, aiid of taking evidence, as 
itwerof/s htiui evre, which otherwiae might paas 
irrecoverably awxy. This risk of diasppearance is 
by no means ini'igiiiary, for Mr. Locke infera from 
a comparhiiii of tlie sketch of Bhubaneshwar given 
ill Sterling’s paper on Orissa,'!' with the preseut 
fontiiiTs of the ground, that as many as eight or 
ten or oven more of tlm Kimiller temples have, with- 
in Bay tho last forty years, siiiik into confused mass- 
es, or ill-defined jungle covered mounds of ruins. 
No ciiio will doubt that tlie tale, which would be 
told by tlie archaic rciiiaiiis of Khandagiri and Dhv.- 

f Asittlic IScMcarchvs vul. XJ. (IS'Ji#.) 
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banefhwAr, if th^ could be rightly interpreted, 
would be hietorioAlly moit important The Khan- 
dagiri oavee bear ample indicia of a Buddhiat origin. 
Bnt Hr. Locke coneidere there ia alao a Greek ele- 
ment plaiidy perceptible in the ornament ; I do not 
now refer to the dreaa worn by the booted figure 
of the Rdnt'a cave, which, notwithatanding ita 
foreign appearance, Ddbu RfjendralUa auppoaea to 
be indigenoua to this country, — apeak of the con- 
ventional ornament on the mouldinga and friezea. 
And then, if we paaa to Bhubaneahwar, we find 
ouraclvea in the preaenoe of a type of Hindu art, 
which ia, at any rate in thia aenae, archaio, namely, 
that the forma aaaumed by the temples were deve- 
loped in the infancy of structural resource. The 
lofty pyramidal tower, gradually rounded in at the 
top, and surmounted by a lotua-ahaped crown, is 
not at first aight, I think, pleasing to the eye; but 
it ia easy to understand how it might have grown 
out of the ezigendea under which the builder work- 
ed. Without the aid of cement, and in the absence 
of any knowledge of the arch, the horizontal sec- 
tion which could be eifectually covered over by 
overlapping alaba of stone would necessarily be 
small, and therefore it would be by height alone 
that tho designer could give any imposing character 
to his buildings. In those cases where the wealth of 
decorative ornament ia extreme, a close examina- 
tion shows that, after all, the whole is little more 
than repetition on repetition of certain comparative- 
ly few forms, examples of each of which appear on 
almoat every temple.— ^Vom thcPrcndmt'a Addreu, 
Proe, Ai. 8oe. Bang, Fch, 1872. 

** Jwrnal ofthi Bond^ag Branch of the Bogal 
Aiiatte Society (No. 27), 1870.’* 

This part of the Journal has just been published 
andcontdna : — (1) apaper ** On some Sanskrit copper- 
plates found in Belgfim Gollectorate by J. F. 
Fleet, G.S. No. 9. of theae plates is in possession 
of a weaver at Bdgaw&di in the Belg&m taluqa. 
It is in three aheeta, written in a corrupted form of 
the Kdyastha character, and bears on the seal a 
figure of Hannmdn. It gives us the names of 
three kings of the Tddava dynasty,—!. Kanhira, 
the son of Jaitngi, the son of Simhana. Tho date 
of the latter is given by'Mr. Elliot as Baka 1132 to 
1170 ? with a note to the effect that the exact date 
of his death has not been ascertained. His suo- 
oeaaor is Kandarae Deva, Kandariya Deva, or 
KaneraDeva, Baka 1170? to 1182, who is evident- 
ly the same m Kanhira of this inscription. The 
last Inaoription of Simhana that Mr. Elliot obtained 
bore the ^te of Baka 1169. In the present inscrip- 
tion the name of Simhana’s son is supplied as 
Jaltogi, and, the grant being made by Kanhira 
(Us grandson) in Baka 1171. Mr. Elliot's conjecture 
tt to the date of his accession ia thereby confirmed. 
The remaining plates relate to the family of the 


Ridambu. From No. 8, we have the following 
list of kings 

Jayanta or Trilochanakidamba. 

An interval during which eighteen ae'vamedhas 
were performed by his descendants. 

1. Shashthadeva. 

2. Jayakesi I. (his son) 

8. Vijayiditya I. (his son.) 

4. Jayi^eS'i II. (his son) md. to Mailamahidevi. 

6. Permidi or Bivachitta (his son.) 

Vijayiditya II or Vikramirka (his brother) 

md. to Pattamahidevi. 

7. Jayakes'i III. (his son.) 

The inscription records a grant made by Jayakesi 
III. in the year of the Kaliyuga 4288 (A.D. 1187-8). 
The first in the list, Jay anta or Tri 1 oohana- 
k a d a m b a, ' bom from the drops of sweat which 
flowed from Biva’s forehead to the root of the 
Kadamba tree, when he conquered the demon 
Tripura,' seems to be a half mythical personage. 
He is probably intended for the same as Trinetra- 
kadamba, who is said to have reigned about K. Y 
3210 (A.D. 109, or according to Buchanan, 161-2). 
Tho princess Mailali, whom Jayakes'i II. married, 
is described as the younger sister of Soma, and is 
given in marriage to king Permidi ; and as Jayakes'i 
I. is spoken of as having formed friendship with the 
Ghftliikya and Ghola kings, thia Permidi is evident- 
ly indentical with Vikrainiditya II. or Permidi 
ikhyn of the Chilukya dynasty, whose date Mr. 
Elliott gives as Baka 998-1049 (A.D. 1076-1127) 
which corresponds very well with the position oc- 
cupied by Jayakes'i II in this list, and who was suc- 
ceeded by his son Somes'wara Deva III. There is also 
an inscription at Halsi, dated K. Y. 4270, which agrees 
with No. 8 in giving Jayanta as the first king. It 
then proceeds to Jayakes'i, who made Oopakapat- 
tana his capital. To him was born Vijayiditya, 
whoso son was Jayas'iva or JeyakeS'i. Jayas'iva 
married Mallalamahidevt, (?Mailalak&deTi) and 
begat Bivachitta and Vishnuchitta. Mallalama- 
h&devl is said to to be the daughter of Vikramirka 
" the ruby of the Ghilukyas." 

From plates 1 to 7 is obtained this genealogy of 
the Kidamba Kings ; — 

1. Kikusthavanni (plates 1, 2, 3, 4,) 

2. Bintivarmi (Us son ; 2, 3, 4). 

3. Mriges^a (his son ; 2, 3, 4). 

4. Ravivarmi (his son ; 2, 4, 6, 6); his brothers 

Bhinuvarmi (4) ; and Bivaratha (7). 

5. Harivarmi (son of Ravivarmi ; 6). 

They belong to tho Minavyagotra and ara the 
descendants of Hiriti ; and Palia'iki appears to 
have been, if not their capital, at leasT a, place of 
imporUnce. Palialki In No. 8 has been irrupted 
to Palas'ika, and In the stono Inscription has dwin- 
dled to Palast. Unfortunately we have no direct 
moans of fixing the dates of these kings. Plate 1 
tells us that Kikusthavarmi, Yuvaraja of the 
Kadambas made a grant in the 8(Hh year, possibly 
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Ttferring to tomo local era. If thcac Kadamboa 
dioold prove to be of a different line from the dc- 
loendanta of Elliot's Maydravarind, they may bo 
referred to the period before the commcncoinent of 
the 10th century when the Gh&liikya dynasty 
emerged from a temporary obscuration. If tiiey 
are to bo placoil before MaydravarmA, wehavothe 
inscription of Ye-ur, tranaiated by Mr. Elliot, which 
speaks of KAilaniba kings anterior to the^first GliA- 
lukyaking Jayasiinha, as “the inimical KAdainbos 
lofty, powerful heroes to conquer, but not to be 
overcome,” Ac. Jayasimha, according to iti- 
ecriptions, flourished about Saka thoiigli 

Mr. Elliot prefers the date S'aka 672. All 
tradition, too, points to Kadaiiibos amongst the 
very earliest dynasties. 

(2.) “ The shrine of the river KrishnA at the 
village of Mahftf talcs' vara by Rilo Sftheb Vis'va- 
ndth NArflyan Matidlik. “ A stone temple built 
about 125 years ago over the source of the river 
Kris h II A is aiiiiually resorted to from all parts of 
tho neighbouring euiiiitry, and every twelfth year, 
when the planet Jupiter enters the sign of TiVyn, 
pilgrims from all piirts aMHemblu to bntho in tho 
saered waters of (ho (lungi'S, whieli river is lie- 
lieved to make her appoarani*e at this Hhriiie at tho 
begiiitiing of that year and to stay there for a 
twelvemonth on a visit to her younger sister 
K r i s li II A.” The Temple stnmls at tlie foot of the 
hill facing tho cast. Jt iiioiisiircs 3(i) feet in length 
by IC) ill depth, having an open courtyard in front 
62 ft. 3 in. long and 32 ft. 6 in. wide, in which are 
two cistc^nis with str^jis down to them. Along throe 
sides of the courtyard is an o|ieii elnister fwt 
doep Miipportcil in front uii pillars 2 ft. stpiare aiul 
iihoiit 7 ft. 3 in. frem oontro to centre. The whole 
is oiielosnl hy a wall 1 ft. tldck, with an entrance 
dour to (lie oust, i ft. in. wide, leading into the 
court. Opposite the entrance and projcctiiig into 
the outer cistern is a pavilion fur Nandi. The 
temple is formed of two ha^’s si.'parated hy four 
pillars ami two corri'spoiidiiig pilasters with a 
portieu in front. Each hay is thus divided into 
live sipiaros, separately roofed in liy domes inside, 
but ontsidi! finished oil in steps riiniiiiig hnigitii- 
diiiully. The cloisters are similarly roufe<l. At the 
back of the temple and behind an inner wall 4ft. 
thick is the main source of the river. Through this 
wall, live holes are made to represiMit the rivora 
K r i H h II A, V e ii ii A, K oy a ii A, t j A y a t r i, and 
SAvitri. The priests say that two othora — the 
R li A g i r a t h i and 8 a r as v a t i— also How from 
the sides of tho other (rang As or rivers — tho 
former once in 12 years, ami the latter uiiec in 
60 years ; the holes through which they issue 
being at the NT. and 8. ends of tho toiiiplo Fes- 
pectivcly. Tho water from these five drains flows 
into a channel in front, and is theiieo dis- 


charged into the inner cistern in the coartyard 
through a spout carved to represent a cow's head. 
Hero tho visitors baiho and perform all the con- 
noctcfi ocreiiionieit^ This temple was built by a 
Sattara Rrabmaii family named Anagala. Dut the 
first hereiiitary ollicer connected with its manage- 
ment is a K o 1 i or rather a K o li f mnily, from 
their connection with it, known ns (i a n g A-p u t r a, 
and, as soon as a visitor lias bathed all olfcrings he 
makcH belong to these Kolia. What isolTerod 
before bathing only is retaiiijsl by tho llnihiiians, 
who, of course, press visitors to make offerings be- 
fore bathing. At the temple of MaliAbalew- 
w a r a also, tho K o 1 i s hold a hereditary position, 
and tho (I ii r a v a s, who worship tho L i n g a 
there, appear more closely allied to the hill tribes 
than to the inliahitants of the plains ; they have no 
connection however with the ahriiie of K r i s h n A, 
where the Kolia alone are tho principal officers 
ill charge. “ Thu jicrpent,” says the writiT, “ is con- 
nf*ctod with both those temples; siid from the 
L i n g a temples he seems to ho ipiite inseparable. 

Ill the latter, he is represented us being coiled 
riiiind tliu Ii i n g a, while in tho ti^mple of the 
K r i H h II A, a living one is supposed to be guard- 
ing its sources.'' 'i'hu priests at both these shrines 
are primarily the wild or at least Nou-Vcdic tribes. 
Some wear the I.iiig.i, and tliesc do not taste food 
prepared by a Uralmiaii ; and Ur a Inn a ns are 
priAiibitcd from bccoiiiiiig oflieiating priosts at 
8'aiva temples, and cannot partake of offerings 
imido there. “ TJicre is no doubt that the people 
do consider that there is something awkward, if 
nut obscene, in Linga worship. ISecAUSc, so far 
us I am aware, only young girls who have not ar- 
rived at maturity, ami old ladies who have passed 
tho pcriiul of childdieariiig, arc permitted to enter 
A 8^uivu temple. Others have to perform their 
worship by deputy.** 

(3.) “ Somij further Inscriptions ndatiiig to tho 
Kailuiiiba Kings of (h>a," by J. b\ Kleet, C.S. A 
large stone tablet in the temple of Narnsimha at 
Jliilsi reconls two grants made by S'ivachitta and 
Vishiiiichilta in the 23rtl and 26tli years of their joint 
ix'igii ill K. Y. 4271), and 4272 respectively Tho 
other inscriptions eiinblc us to add a few names to 
the list of the Kadamha family. The father of 
U'hasthaileva was UulialladcvA ; and the wife of 
S'ivachitta was Kniiiuladevl, daughter of KAina- 
bhupa of tho Somavans'a and CliatlalAiievi of the 
Puudya race, according to Nos. I and 3, ibougVi 
Nuh. 4 and 7 say that Kaiiiabbupa waa of the 
SuryavauS'a and Chnttaladcvi of the Soniakula. 
“ Tlic expression Unii nvAHipuravarAdiiTwar a 
would appear to bo only a hereditary title and not 
rosAnt to denote the actual residence^ of iheKadomba 
Kiiigi^ AS their real capital scciiih to have been, not 
f f a I ■ i, as I hod siipp«MefJ. hut Goa, which is 


* BaoavAsi is iu N. Lot. M^. 35', K> Long. 75^; l*lolcmy moutiuiiM it us iluiuiuuiL— Ax 
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montioued nntlnr its modern name in the Gulhalli 
atone. Tho^Sanakrit inacriptiuna gives Gopakagat- 
taiinjor Gopnkapuf i as its equivalent.*' A Sanskrit cop- 
perplate from Mliansi in the Goa territories* is doted 
Saka 1368, and mentions the " Maratlias wholiad 
for 12 years usurped the terriloryof the K'adambas." 
They do not seem tohave been independent sovereigns 
but rather feudatories of the Gli&lukyas. With re- 
spect to the date of Jayakes'i III, the large copper- 
plate of Halsl gives the Siddhurtlii Sanivatuora, the 
63rd year of the cycle of Vrihnspati, as correspond- 
ing to K.Y. 4288, while the Kittur inscription gives 
Durmati Sam. or the 56th year, as corresponding 
to 4289 ; tliis calculation moreover differs by 
13 ycarsf from the method followed in the other 
inscriptions and still current in the district Hi- 
vachitta in K.Y. 4275 had been ruling 28 years, and 
JayakeS'i would appear to liave succeeded in that 
year, a8K.Y. 4288 is the 13th of his reign A 
Caiiareso inscription from Narendra near Dharwad 
records a grant made by order of the Mahdiiianda- 
les'wara Jayake^ideva II. and his wife Mailala- 
devi, while they were governing the Konkana nine 
hundred, the Palasigo twelve thousand, the Faye 
(?) five hundred, and Kavadidwipa, iji the time of 
tte Ghalukya Tribhnvana Malladeva (Vikramdditya 
11.) The grant was made in Haka 1047. 

(4) " Beport on Photographic copies of in- 
scriptions in Dharwad and Maisur," by Dr. Dhaii 
D4ji. This is a series of brief notes on the volume 
of inscriptions photographcil by Dr. Figou and Col. 
Biggs and printed at the expense of the Coriiinittce 
of Architectural Antiquities of Western India in 
1866. From the 69 plates, 67 inscriptions are noticed. 
No. 1, from Iwalli, perhaps of the early part of 
the 11th century A.D., ^mentions king Avandditya 
of the Sindavansa. No. 3, from Iwalli, is dated 
Haka 606, K.Y. 3855, and from the Mah&bh&rata war 
9730 (A.D. 684.) ** The first named king in it is 
Jayasinha ; his son was Raiiaraga ; his son Piila- 
kei^i. He ruled at Vatapipuri and performed the 
horse-sacrifice. Pulakesi's son was Kirtivannd* 
Ho conquered kings of the Nala, Maiirya and 
Kadamba dynasties. After him his younger bro- 
ther Mangalisd ruled and conquered Uuvati Dwipa. 
Pulakesi the son of Kirtivann& was anxious to suc- 
ceed him, whilst Mangalisd appears to have wishcil to 
place bis own son on the throne. But Marigalisd 
appears to have died suddenly and P u 1 a k c S' i II. 
Bucceeded. He conquered the L&tas, Malavas, 
Gurjariis, the Pallavas, and defeated king H a rs h a. 
He was called SatyaS'raya (supporter of truth) in 
addition to the family title of Prithvi Vallabha. 
The inscription also contains the names of the poets 
Kdliddsa and B h d r a v i, whoso fame is com- 
pared to tliat of Bavikirti the author of the verses 
of the inscription. No. 6 and 7 are the same, via. a 
Sanskrit verso written about the 7th century A.D.-* 

^vea in Couiteoy and Anld's Mtmmr m SamaUwodi, 


" Peace. No man bo skilful in the construction of 
houses and temples as Maiaobha lived, or ever will 
live, in Jarabndvipa." No. 9 eontaina the name of 
Hri Prithvi Vallabha, Mahdrdjadhirdja Paramea- 
wara, Parama Bhattaraka, SatyaS'raya Kulatilaka, 
Chdliikya, Bharaiia,S'rimat Tribhnvana (Mails.) This 
is tlic Ghalukya king who fiourished in Hakall04, 
A.D. 1182.$ Subordinate was MahdmaudaleBwara 
Mayiiravsima Malidmabipala, lord of Vanavdsf, 
which was the capital of the Kadambas. No. 24, 
on a stone at Guduk, is dated S'. 1104 (A.D. 1182) 
and is a grant by Vira Ballaladeva of the Hayasala 
lino. No. 26, Kirwati Inscribed Stone, is ofTri- 
bhuvana'Malladeva dated in the 14th year of their 
cra§ (S'. 1012) No. 27, ^iidati inscribed stone 
is dated H. 1161 ; No. 28. Narsapnra inscribed 
stone, in S'. 1104 ; No 31, from Hampi or Bija- 
nagar, in S'. 1121 ; No. 32, in S'. 1430 ; No. 33, 
from Telauli, in K 1160; No. 36, Chandanpur, is of 
Tribhuvansinalladeva again; and Nos. 36, and 37, 
also from Chandanpur, in S'. 1113, 1186 and 1148. 
No. 38-43, iuscriptions from Ilarihara dated 1483, 
and 1463, 1199, 1332, Ac Scarcely any of them 
are translated in their entirety, and from many only 
the proper names are picked out. 

Journal Aiiaiique, No. 67, Oct.-^Dec. 1871. 

This part contains (1) Eximeta from the Paritia^ 
the text and comiiicntaries in Pali by M. Qrimblot, 
with introduction, translation, notes and uoticca by 
M. Leon Fccr. The Pantta^ (viilgo Pirit) from 
which the SAtras aro extracted, is itsfdf a collec- 
tion of texts selected from ditfcrciii portions of the 
Sutta-pilaka, It forms a special book well known 
to the Sinhalese, but appears to bo known also to 
the otlicr southern Buddhists. Seven eutlaa are 
given : (1, 2) Chandra and Surya-sfilra ; (3) Mahd 
Mangala SAtra, or of the highest blessing— -already 
translated by Gogcrly and Childers ; (4) Parabliava 
Buttra, or of diminution ; (5, 6) Mutta Suita and 
Metta-Aiiisansa, or of love, uud the advantages of 
love ; and (7) Karaiiiya-Mctta-Suttain translated 
by Childers in the Kiiildaka-Putha. 

(2.) The ttoifal Chronivle of Kanibqja by M. 
Francis Gamier. This is a brief chronology of the 
kings of Kainboja from Prea-reashea-angca-prea 
boroin-nipcan-bat who nscciided the throne of 
Angkor in IMG A.D., till 1737. 

(4.) Metnoir on the Ancient Hiatory of Japan, 
according to tho Wuii-lIieii-Tong-Kao of Ma-tuan- 
liii, by the Marquis D'llcrvey de Saint Denys. 

(6.) A notice by B. do Mitj-nard of tho JMliotheca 
GeoyraphorumArahieorum,Para /.— I'/ce Rtynorum, 
aactore A bu iah tr . «/- Fariai, al latakhri, of M. J. de 
Gocjn, now publishing at Leyden. 

(6.) Assyrian Tull] cts, troiislutcd by M. Oppert 

(7.) Notice of A. Paspati's Etudei our lea Tehin^ 
ghlune on /hhrtui ma dr. Empire Ottoman. 


t !J«c Tliomns's I'riniien, vol. II. UnfalTaVra, p. ICO. 
t I'naiois Uae/ai Tubita, p. ill . § Vido, sum p 


p*88.- 
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NOTES ON THE RHARIAS. 

Bt Mb. C 8CANLAM, ASSiKTANT SUKYETOB. 


I HAD tlie pleasure o£ contributing a few fugi- 
tive notea on the Oonda and Kurkui of theae killa, 
but this aooBon 1 have come acroee a new branch 
of this family caliod tlie Bhariae, concerning 
whom you will perhaps find tho following interest- 
ing. I have not been able to determine anything of 
their origin, but I do not hesitate to place them in 
.tlic great Gund family, of which thoy form a sub- 
divisiun. in their language and in some of their 
customs they differ totally from the Ooiids, wiUi 
whom tliey iicitlior eat nor drink nor intermany. 
I find, however, they acknowledge the law of 
lanyhana, which 1 described last year as imposing 
a servitude of a certain number of years on a man, 
who, wishing to marry into a family, could not 
afford to make the usual marriage settlement, and 
give certain preaents to his bride's relatives. In 
their caste prejudices, they assimilate with the 
Gond in a hybrid sort of manner to tho Hindu ; 
and BO they will not eat the cow nor wild buffalo, 
but do not hold back from making food of tlie pig, 
the deer, nilgai, and all such wild animals. In their 
marriage ceremonies they follow suit with the other 
hill people, and impose certain dues on tho man mar- 
rying; for instance, a dowry from the husband 
consists of 200 s^rs AxmIo,. 25 sdrs Be. 7, a 
pagri 12 hands long, 2 saris and 2 cAoits, and 
further, when tho wife goes to take possession 
of her future homo, her relations have to bo 
entertained with a feast of gur or a deep potation 
of liiiuur to the amount of Rs. 2, — tho latter in- 
variably, if to be found. When a inarriogc is about 
to bo celebrated they proceed to prepare an especial 
shade in front of tho lioiiso wliero the ceremony 
will take place. A pole of jSa/(ai-woo<l (fraiikin- 
couse) is buried, and around it, so as to form a 
convenient square, are raised eight other props, on 
which rests tlie roof, crowned with garlands of 
leaves and flowers. Tho middle polo of Salai is 
called Utaura. Notice is given to all friends when 
the marriage Is to be cousuinmated, and then it is 
tliat the bride to bo, conics to her inieudod's village, 
and takes up her residence opposite to the house 
he occupies. It will be remembered 1 explained 
last year that the villages in these hills are always 
built in two rows. Both of them are well besmeared 
with haldiy a custom which I found extensively 
practised in the Dckliaii among all classes of the 
native population. The woman's friends make it a 
rule to arrive in tho morning and the haMi is kept 
on till evening, but any time during the day the 
couple to be united are summoned and made to walk 
round tho Bhanra seven times with their clothes 
knotted together. After this, the girVa fatlier gives 
her a dowry, when the ceremony is supposed to be 
over. At night, all present are entertained to a 
dinner, which is called BKaura-in-roti; Sagai-ki-roH, 
being the first held after arrangements have been 


entered into to accept the suitor's proposal; tlie 
thini being called Chikia ManiH-ki-ruti^ given ou 
the morning immediately after the iiiarringe wheq 
the girl's relations depart, and it is only after tliit 
third feast that tho husband gets possession of his 
wife. It is strange that when tho newly married 
are blessed with an addition to their family, they 
never even invito the young mother's relatives tc 
come and see the child, but allow them to visit if 
the wish takes them naturally. 

They burn their dead, and bury those killed by ac- 
cident or wild animals ; but those killed by a tiger, 
they will not even so much os touch. Tliey put their 
relatives out of caste, but re-admit them on their 
giving a panchayat dinner. While worshipping 
the other gods of the Gonds, they hold the ffd; 
tree as tho impersonation of their chief deity. It 
you want to test tho truth of a Bharia's word 
break a leaf of the Sfij, put it on his head, and ask 
him to repeat his assertion ; if it be true he will at 
once speak it again, if nut, nothing will induce 
him to do so ; at least thus spoke iny deponent. 
Narayan Devais represented by a cupper ring 
about an inch in diameter ;8akrAi Deva by a 
twisted ring of iron about 2 or 3 inches in diameter ; 
Khaur'ia Nhatarpal by a very diminitive 
stool, about an inch square with four legs and about 
inches high. Dulha Deva Durgft is made 
of iron, and supposed to be figurative of a peacock t 
it is hollow, and about 1| inch loug. Khutin 
B ]i i m s c n exists only in name. 

Wlieii Gonds, Kurkus or Bharias start together 
in their tilU crops, they take with them somo 
ashes and Indian corn seeds, and as they go along, 
they krap making circles with the ashes, and place 
in their centres the seeds of the corn. Tliis praC'» 
tice is supposed to keep away all the had will of the 
Devas. Their women usually dress like the Gon- 
dis, hilt if they can afford it, liko the generality of 
Iliiidii women, and do not wear the poiidcrona 
brass ornaments in vogue amongst tho former. 

These hill people will not let the Lamjhana sleep 
in the same liouae where his intended lives, nor do 
they let them converse more than iagood for them * 
if before they arc married, they go astray, they are 
turned out of caste, and tho marriage ceremony ia 
not gono through at all ; but on their giving a 
feast after the expiration of three days to their 
Panchayat, they are rc-instollcd among their bre- 
thren as a wedded couple. 

Tlio Bharia Gets, or clans, number eighteen. Tlia- 
karia, Chalthia, Ang&ria, Bhardia, Dariolia,NahHlia. 
Bagotia, Rothia, Gaugia, Paria, Mchcnia, Pdchalia 
Kurmia, Bijilia, Bagdaria Khamarea, Gaulia, Bag 
dia, Amoria. 

Relating to the Khapa or Balkagarh Jagir, the 
following was narrated to me The Gond dynasty 
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WAS establislied at Devagad under Jatwa fidja, who 
was formerly a servant of the two Gauli brother 
princes, Ramaur and Ghansur. By treason he 
deposed them and took possession of the Gadi, 
and tlicn, to his assistance, came the three brothers, 
Aha Daiikha, Phoiij Bhankha and Mahd Bankha, 
with a force of 2,000 men. During tlie conflict 
carried on between the opposing forces, Aha and 
Mahd died, and the surviving brother, Phonj Bankha, 
received as a reward for his services iho Bnlkognrh 
or Khapa JAgir. After aflnirs had Iweii sctiled, and 
Jatva made quite secure on his usurped throne, he, 
togetlier with his ally Phonj Bankha, proceeded to 
the Nizaiiiat llniilar/lbad, aud tendered their con- 


joint aid to him. Tb^ were directed to join the 
attack on Golkonda or BliAgnagor, whose Rani 
revelled in tlie euphonious name of Nakti Rani 
Cliiiig Muji Sang Moji. They took her possessions, 
and fur this good turn, Jatva received in marriage 
the Niaanrs daughter. He of course turned Muham- 
madan, and acquired the new title of Bakht Buland| 
when ho returned to Devagad, and assumed t&e 
regal purple. II is descendant, Sidiman Bhah Bad- 
shah, known as the Guild RAja, now resides at NAg- 
piir, while Gopal Sing, the deseiMidnnt of Plionj 
Bankha, is the present RAja of Khnpa, and is 
put down as in the 14th generation. — Ih^riofiht 
Topographicid Surveys /hr' 1809-70. 


NOTES, QUERIES, Ao. 


NATIVE TRIBES OK SIKIIIM, 

T'iir fullowing account of the principal native 
tribes inhabiting tho hilly country of tlie Darjiling 
territory, wo get from the local Newt, The moun- 
tainous CH>untry from 1,500 to 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, is iiihabitod by a warlike, beard- 
less, Mongolian race, named Limbus, who are by 
turns Uinduf^ Buddhists, or Polytheists, according 
to cirouinstances or convenience. 

From 4,000 to 6,000feot, the upper limit of cultiva- 
tion, the Hills are inhabited by Lcpchns, Bhotias, 
and Muriiiis. Tho Lepchas, wlio an^ the iiborigines 
of the Darjiling mountains, are a fair and beanllcss 
race, Mongolians, Utidilhists, omiiivonHU, and an 
ainiablu and cheerful race of people. Tliey have a 
written Iniigiinge in their own character, llie 
Bhotias are priiieipally from Bliiitaii, east of the 
Tista river ; they are a plilegmalic, heavy, qimrrel- 
soine race when compai^ with the Lepehas, many 
of them have boards and iiioiistaclie» ; they arc 
Mopgoliaiis, Buddliists, are omnivorous, have a 
written language in the 'riiibctiiii character ; they 
are an agricultural aii<l pastoral people, depaHtiiriiig 
witli herds of Yaks on tlie gi-assy iiiouiitaiiis imiiie- 
diately under the perpetual snow in siiiuiiier, aiul tlio 
forests in the worm wullcys during tho winter. 
Tliey raise crops of rice, buck-wheat, barley and 
vegetables. 

The Miirmis are a pastoral ami agricultural people, 
depasturing with flocks of sheep and goats on tho 
grassy mountains near the perpetual snow ; they 
live on the summits and sides of mountains from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet, in stone cottages thatched with 
gross, liiey are Buddhists, Mongols, aud they 
speak a dialect of Thibetan. 

Tlie summit of the groat Singaloila spur separat- 
ing Darjiling on the west from Nepal, is occupied 
diiriiigtlio summer months by a Hindu pastoral race 
from NcpAl named Garaiigs, who from 9,000 up to 
14, feet depustnre their extensive flocks of sheep 
(which are giinnled by large savage block dogs) 
upon tho liixui'iuusly gross-covered summit of this 


ligh range. This tribe has not yet settled in the 
Darjiling district . — Delhi Omtie, Dee. SSO. 

MAULMBlN CAVER. 

To one curious in geology or antiquities, there 
arc some interesting luiturai oavits in some lofty 
limestone rocks, aenws a river, at tlie distance of 
about 10 miles eastward of Maulnietii. Tlie rocks 
extend for two or three miles, and rise perpendicu- 
larly to tho height of about 500 or GOO feet or even 
more from the alluvial pliiiti. A few lofty posts 
were placed in front on tlio plain, such as are seen 
Bonietiines in front of lliiidii and UuddhiMt 
teinploR, {xissibly for hoisting UngM. Tlie caves 
are at a diHlniico of 20 or 00 yards from the foot of 
tho rocks, niid l•xlelld alKiiit that distanco into thu 
mountain. The height is very irregular, and in 
some places may bo 30 or 40 feet, with hero and 
there largo stalactitos hanging down. I struck 
Olio of theso a smart blow with iny stick, and tho 
ringing noise that it gave out made the guide and 
iiiyself start Tliis cave is nearly filled with Bud- 
dhist iiuagf»^ some are eight or ten yards long, in u 
reclining posture, but most arc sitting. Tlio larger 
are all of brick and chuiiam, and the smaller, soino 
of wliicb uro not more than two feet high, are of 
wood, and formerly all were whitewashed. Nearly 
all are now defaced and in ruins. Tho hroosts of 
most of the largc^r had been opened in the hope of 
finding money or other valuables. A second cave at 
about a quarter of a mile distant on tho N. E. side 
of tlie rock is empty of images, and appears never 
to have had them. Tliis cave extends some 20 yards 
into the rock, and is SO or 40 feet high in its highest 
part. Torchea or candles were necessarily used in 
viewing both these caves, which, whatever they may 
once have been, ore now only tho abode of bata. 
The plooe ia a moat lonely ono, aud is said not to bo 
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free from tigen. The only aDimah aeon on my virii 
were tlio moiikoyit chalieriiig on tho 

treea and rocks near the ontrancca of liolli caves, 
and a large flock of huge storks, nearly as tall ns men, 
whidi were stalking in Uio midst of the nearly 
ripe paddy .— frova Times of /rt/mi, Jan, 8. 

RISE OF THE KUKA SECT. 

Bam SlRtfn woa originally a oariMSiitor, residing in a 
small village named IShaini. aituated about seven 
miles south-easi of Ludhiana. He served, however, in 
the Sikh army as a soldier, 1 believe, in 184.1, but after 
the breaking up of the Sikh llnj,he retired to his native 
village^ and resumed his oocniiation as a car|iciiter. 
We next hear of him as having undertakim a coiitmet 
for making the road nr a portion of it from Ibiwai- 
Pindi to Mori. On completing this, he retired again 
to his village, anil is reiKirted to have seen a vision 
We next hear of him as tho Own called to purify 
the Sikh faith. In tho begiuing his ideas weni modest, 
andhia following as slender aa his ideas were modosL 
As the Sikhs have ten gurus, so have they ten iMiints of 
faith — ^flve affirmativn aud five negative. The first are 
called five JTs, anti aro^ 

(A) Kordt g’adbk^jrsrjMl.jratiffAi^jrss. 

Iron ornaments, short draworSi iron quoits or wea- 
|Hms^ tho oomb^ and hair. 

That is to say, they are not to ho efTeminate nor to 
shave, and to be always ready for fighting. 

The negative points or moral prec«qits of the faith 
are contaiiieil in the following formula 

(0) ATarlriiiar, Knrl-mar, 8ri Kutta, Saunet EoUim, Dhir 
JTalta. 

That is to say, they are wtt to smoke, not to kill 
their daughters^ not to consort with nr trust the crown 
shorn, nor tho circumcised, nor tho followers of tho 
Guru of Kartnrpiir,* 

It is of some impormnoe to bear those precepts in 
mind as they show (although most of tlicm date only 
from Guru Govind Singh) that the Bikh faith is hostile 
to both Hindu and Moslem,— 4iatural1y much more 
BO to the latter tlian the fbrmeri in oonseciuenoo of 
cow-kill iiig. 

Ham Hingh, however, did not content himself by 
ailhcring to the tenets of the faith os left by the lost 
Onru, His endeavour appears to have boeu to bring 
it bock rather to the form in which it took life under 
Guru Nnnak with some modifienlion of his own. 

Thus tlic Kukns reject altogether the Htodu Shaotra, 
have separate forms of marriage and burial services, 
do not drink, do not eat meat, and never cat before 
bathing; wear the turban aliove and not over tho ears ; 
bathe iwiooaday ; aroref|uircd strictly to speak the truth; 
never to oat from tho hand of any but a Kuko\ and, 
above all, to preserve soorocland inviolate tho Cow. Tho 
ceremony of initiation oonsists of the investiture with 
thesBcrcd string of knotted wool, bathing and the giving 
of a pnss-wordnever divulged except to a brother 
This iNuw-word or phrase is said to be '* Sntnam Sortn- 
pwkh” which are the first words of the Adh ymafA; 
but hitherto the sect have observed the seoreoy of the 


free-iiiaiions, and no certainty prevails on the point. 
Women are admissable to the sect and to their as- 
semblies ; and dancing is not only allowable, but 
justifieil on the ground of the following text from the 
Orantk : — 

Jfodkaa Kttdan Mm da diao 

Nanakjoaa mm Mo, unhm man Mao. 

They are oonseqiiently noisy in their ossemblleB, re- 
viving to some extent, it would seem, tho ecstacies of 
of the liowliag dervishes of Egypt and the dancing 
dervishes of Constantinople, fur so excited do they 
Inscome that some have been known to fall down in a 
state of hat or mma. At first, votaries of the new re- 
ligion eame in slowly, ami Ham Singh haii not any 
dilttciilty in initiating ami baptising all tho weavers 
and carpenters who were pnqiareii to accept him 
as their H^urn ; bat by degrees converts grew mom 
numerous, and he was ohiigeil to appoint lieute. 
nnnts to aid him in tho work. He himself, too, os- 
Buiued a more important rSlo, He rode about on 
horsiiback, surroundorl by a noisy and numerous 
following, who oontinually shouted Akal / Altai t 
clear the way 1 Bam Singh comes. Altai ! 
Akall Finally Ram Singh eonooived the 

idea of becoming the tentli Oarn of the Sikhs, 
or, If not^ the first Qnrn of as powerful a religions and 
IMilitioal association. Ho iucreasod tho number of 
his Subahs to twcuty-two, the same number as tho 
kiug of Dehlf had ; and eommenoed a very aottve 
system of propagation in the cisand trans-Satloj 
Stiiteji and throughout the Sikh portion of the 
Panjab. Almost all the oar|>outerH, masons^ and 
weavers joined the new religion, and many a/hf#; 
but the body of tho Sikhs fought very shy of 
Guru Kmn Singh and his followcn, and the Chiefs 
set their faces iltMul against them. Tho Bikhk 
like good meat and strong drink when they can 
get them, better than shouting and danc- 

ing and singing and toiling tho knots on a 
woollen string.; and tho chiefs are not at all in 
favour of transferring any of tho allegianoo their sub- 
jeets owe to them to the Onrn Ham Singh, the Own 
of Kartarpur, or any other Onra now living or yet to 
be born. It is quite possible that Ram Singh was at 
first merely a religious enthusiast : but if so, therercan 
be no doubt that his shcoom tiiriieil his heoii, and that 
for some years post he entertaim-d visions of becoming 
tho leader of a national moveiinmt the ultimate 
aim of which was power. The (lovnrnment of the 
•Paujab took little notice of this llnr^it proceedingi 
for some years, or, indeed, until the movement hod 
mode such progress tliat it would have been 
diffieuU to oheok it. In 18C7, however, or when 
Sir Donald McLeod loB visited Ludhiana, ho 
sent for Bingh, and demanded froin him on 

explanation of his iirooeeding 4 . Ho disclaimeil all 
idea of aspiring to political power, dcel.aring his sole 
object to he the revival of the Sikh religion in a form 
more pure thanitbidattained under any previous yuraf, 
or at any time In the history of the Sikhs. The tonoto 
of the new ftith were no doubt calculated to affect a 
gnat moml regeneration, and tho strictness with wliich 


•niiyNni issdlMliMitod man who has ioou bantoapt twim sad Is a|ala over hood, and osn In ^lit. Ho has an original 
Onath of Govind Blngb, and hna sllll n following. 
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Ibt JTfiAgf olnenred ths Injaootioii to qieak the 
tratli non nttnoted the ettention of the eourti of 
lew. Sir Doneld wee ntiifled. Bun Singh was dis- 
mlmd, and oontinned diieeUy and through his MaMi 
tomahe conTurla so fui that thoirnumber was non ea. 
timated at lOQ^OOO moro or leiia. Still, though no overt 
act was oommitted, there was a certain mystcuy or ae- 
creoy about the prooeedinga of the new leot that 
diaoraraged the idw of the movement being purely a 
nUgiotto one ; and gave it the eemblanoe rather of a 
aodely such as that of the Ctriimari of western oele- 
Inity. Such, tw^ seems lo have been the view of the 
loeal authorities for instructions were issued to watch 
tnem. Orders were given also not to enlist anymore 
of them in the army ; those orders were, however, 
anbaequently withdrawn, but reinforced a^ut eight 
or nine months ago. The B^A of Kashmir also find- 
ing the Kukas in his service troublenme turned about 
400 of them out of his army . — Timet India, 

BRGGABS. 

Tton Lawrtmet GmuUe gives the fullowing description of* 
the diffeient cl assescf bcgaars tobe found in the Fsiuab : — 
Jlhn-maU»f so called from their practice of sprciuJifig a 
dor^ or rope^ before shops, just like a measuring chain. 
The shops condng within the length of of this mpe, Uioy 
colleet mon^ from first, and then proceed to other iilio|is, 
ippsatiog the same prooess. In case of any one of 
sh^koepetsffsftisiiig to comply with their demands, they 
form the rope into a noose and threaten to hang themselves. 
In order to eadte his compassion, and compel him to pay 

ThsoM-wofai^ so named from their binding a strap of 
lesther round tiwir necks ss if In the act of strangling 
IhomsdTcs, and then lying on their bock on the ground 
till they an paid, all the while fluttering their hands and 
foot like one labouring under the agonies of death. 

Dundi-ionCnj^ who, in case of a shopkeeper objecting to 
meet their demands, blacken their tmee, and witli small 
bats (dsfidof) in hands, which they strike together, 
anise and abm him in the most scurrillous language^ till a 
aiuwd of persons gather round theshop to view the sight* 
tkonby inlempting the shop-dealings, which at last com- 
pds the owner to satisfy their request. 

or mendicants, who obstinately teke their 
stand befiirs ribopi^ and will not leave them until thoir 
d em an d s have been satisfled, even though they should have 
to ah^ from mom till eve. 

Gars-oMrs and ekkuri-man, that is, fkqirs who cany 
a knife or a dub armed with spikes, with which Uiey would 
themadvos in Older to extortdms from the pcopla in case 
ofany one happening to stand in their way, Uiey sometimes 
infl et UowB on him In a fit of laga— ^sg/u Amaa, Afirii 12: 

Mr. Whitley Btokes, Secretary to the Qovern- 
meiit of India in the Legialative Department, haa 
preaeiited to the Bodleian a copy (recently made at 
Benarea) of the Kaua'ika Sfttnoftlie SAiiia-veda. 
Ithaabjcn ascertained that no other copy cf thia 
shtra exists in Enrope. Mr. Stokes has also present- 
ed to tlm Univerrity Libraiy, Cambridge, a Persian 
MS., containing tlie Qaeidahsof Nsatri of NaishapAr, 
the Diwan jf tlie same poet, and the largest collec- 
tion yet found (about 800) of the celebrated Quat- 
I•in8(^f6''l^ga0 ef Omar B3iayyAm. Thia MS. haa 

• YIda ante p, I 


unfortunately loat a leaf at the end, but aeema to bo 
about 200 yean old. It formerly belonged to the 
late NawAb of the Carnatic, whoae aeal ia on the 
recto of the third leaf from the beginning.— TVfib- 
ncria Liierary lUeord, Mar. 7. 

Sanskrit MSS.— Pandit Bamanatti, Librarian to 
the Sanakrit College at Benares, hiia collected during 
tlie last eiglitocn months the nocosaaiy details about 
more tliaii a thousand Sanskrit manuscripts. In a late- 
ly pub lisbetl report on education in tlio North-West 
ProvinevB of India, it ia stated that the learned 
Pandit has visited the districts of Aziingarh, Gorakh- 
pur and Minsapiir, and has found good libraries at 
LahhiniA (district Gorakhpur), and at Dabka 
(district Mirzapiir). The Pandits entrusted with 
the care of tho libraries put all possible difficulties 
in his way, believing that the country would, aooner 
or liitcir, be deprived of its manuscripts. In order 
to get admission to a library belonging to ii Swa- 
iiiidchi, Pandit Bamanatti was obliged to servo tho 
proprietor during several months as a pupil, with 
ashes on his forehead. In another case an old rich 
Brahman tried to induce him to buy a number oi 
old account books as a library. Tlie villages 
Kakhima and Dabka, in which the most valuable 
troAHiircs seem to be stored, arc in the possession of 
those Pandits who have inherited tho libraries. — 

im. 

TATBA'MULLB UNNAN8E. 

The death of tho Buddhist PrieKtYAlrainiillADha- 
mmArftiiia, of Bentotain Ceylon, will Ikj severely felt 
by Pali scholars. He was not only one of the most 
learned of tho Buddhist pricHts, but he held such 
advanced philological views that his assistance 
was perhaps more valuable to tho English PAlf 
student than that of any other monk in Cfeylcm. A 
fellow pupil of his was the founder of the now 
rapidly spreading BAinsmia SaindgaiQa, a sect 
which strikes to restore tho old purity of life among 
the Buddhist monks. The following is abriged 
from a notice YAtrAmullA by Mr. Cliilden in 
TVm Aner’f Becord^-^ 

Though far junior to many of tho most eminent 
Pali Scholars of his native country, bis erudition 
was perfectly astounding, and his opinion on 
]H)intB of scholarship was treated with universal 
respect He lent to the great Synod of Palma- 
dulla,^ held for the revision of the Tripitaka, all 
tho aid which his immense range of reading 
and his critical acumen rendered invaluable to 
It ; and he was a leading promoter of tlie Tri- 
piUka Society, organized for the purpose of 
printing the entire Buddhist Scriptures— a scheme 
which, it is to be feared, will hardly survive his pre- 
mature death. YltrAmnlW shrank habitually from 
publicity, and seldom quitted tho retirement of the 
provincial monasteiy of his choice, in which he 
lived a simple s^id blamelese life. Xhosq who have 

i>BBdeoiiLp.i4e. 
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had tbe good forinne to know him penonally will 
recollect the ringnlar f cBcination he exercised upon 
all with whom he wae brought into contact During 
the last three or four years he was repeatedly pros- 
trated by the attacksof a torturing malady, to which 
he had long been a victim, and to one of these 
attacks ho has succumbed after protrated suffering. 
"The Sthavira YdtrAinulld Dhaminaraina, of the 
Vanavdsa monasteiy, on the 28th day of this month 
of January, in the last watch of the night, passed 
away to aiiotlier world.” YAtrAmulld, at the time 
of his death, cannot^ have been more than iBfty 
years of age. 


Mb. W. SKEEN. 

Wl regret to hear of the sudden death of Mr. W. 
Skeen, the aiithbi of “ Adanrs Peak,” and who had 
in preparation an elaborate work on tlie history of 
the Tooth Relic of Ceylon, which could scarcely 
have failed to throw much light on the history of 
Buddhism, both in India and Ceylon. Ilis loss to 
the Ceylon Asiatic Society will be irreparable. 

White and Black Yajur Vedae. 

It is worth noticing ihat tlie followers of the 
Black Yajurveda are almost confined to Southern 
India while the predominant or only Veda among 
the Gamiaa of the North is the White Yajur. The 
Gujarat people have got a trace of one S'&khk only of 
the former, the Maitraynniya Among the Msrdthas, 
the Chitpdvana Brahmans are nearly equally divided 
between the Rigveda and tlie Black Yajurveda ; 
while the Def/astlias arc YHjasaneyins (followers of 
the White) and Rigvedis. Whether this is to be 
accounted for by a revolution or some such event 
enabling the followers of the White Veda to drive 
their rivals to the South, or by the suppoaition of 
that part of India being the countiy of the origin 
of the Black Yajur is not determined. But 
there is a prophecy in the Agni Pur&na which re- 
presents the White Yajurveda as a conquering or 
triumphant Veda, saying that the only Veda that 
will prevail in the latter part of the Kaliyuga will 
be the Vftjasenayaka^; all others being lost, and the 
p u r o h i t a 01 priest of Kalkt, the King that will 
overthrow the Mlechchhas, who will have over- 
^iread the earth, will be Y&jnavalkya.f This latter, 
part of the prophecy occurs in other PurUnas also. 
Yfjnavalkya is the founder or first teacher of the 
White Yajurveda. 

Why should not a ccnHiis be taken of the several 
Vedas and Ndklifis, and of the most important scots 
of Theosophy or rdigious philosophy? 


' PuhlicaHon of Chdnd. 

Mb. Obowbb, during the latter part of the rainy 
of 1871, had begun an edition of Chand 


« DawavaHS'ilahiiriachavsaoVi4Bniieyaka]i. 
t Kouu VishnuysS'ab-putio Tlgnavslkya-piirolutalu 


founded on the Agra MS., when his attention woe 
directed to the Baidla MS. as the only one " which 
the noble families of B&jputkna considered to be of 
any autliority.” Finding that he would be unable 
to do anything towards preporing it for tlie press 
before March or April 1873, he wrote a letter to the 
Sifcretaiy of the Bengal Asiatic Society on 3rd 
February 1872, from which we extract the follow- 
ing 

" I am convinced that in an editio prine^u of b 
work of this peculiar nature , whi'jh is mainly in- 
teresting to the philologist, it is imperative on an 
editor, having once secured a good MS., to adhero 
to its ipneeima vtrha^ without the slightest attempt 
at alteration or correction. If 1 continue editor, 
I shall simply make a faithful transcript of the 
Baidla MS., adding at the foot of the page the 
various readings which I find in the Agra copy. 
Now such a task, though laborious, is purely 
mechanical, requires no special knowledge and 
be equally well performed by any one who can read 
the character. I would therefore suggest to the 
Philological Committee the desirability of having the 
two MSS sent down to Calcutta and there made 
over to a native writer without engaging any re- 
gular editor, but simply having some tmatworthy 
corrector for the press to add the fMinai leeHomse 

and compare the proofs with the MS 

I am convinced that the adoption of the plan which I 
have suggested above, will obviate all cause for delay 
and secure a result in all respects as satisfactory 
as if the work had remained under my snper- 
vision.” 

The Philological Committee has resolved to 
recommend to the Council of the Society " that 
for the present the edition of Chand be de- 
ferred ; but they have recommended also that on 
receipt of the Baidla and Agra MSS. a sum of about 
Rs. 200 be devoted to the collation of both MSS., the 
vanm lectionee of the Agra MS. are to bo entered 
on the margin of the Society’s Baidla MS.” But the 
Committee do not think that it would bo of much use 
to print any portion of Chand in the manner which 
Mr. Growse suggests, without separating the words, 
which is of course the greatest difficulty. 


Note on *Arachotie' p, 22. 

Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar doubts 
if Archotis ought to bo rendered in Zend H a r a- 
qaiti or in Sandcrit Sarasvatf. Ho has the 
more reason for this doubt because Archotis docs 
not belong to the Indo-European sykitein at all, but 
conforms to the great group of ancient river names. 
Where these have any moaning in Sansknt, as 
Z'adudrus, f or instance^, it is occidental. The 
river names belong to an older group, and that of 
Archotis to a well defined class of roots in 

X Zadndms is called in tha Vedas S'utudrf, which in 
Sanskrit has no satisfactory Etymology. 
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DKR or KRD, the root leitcrB liciiig at that 
epoch interchangeable. 

TMFeh . 1872. Htdis Glarkr. 

Query Tohncco. 

Gould, any of f ho roatloni of the Jntlinn A nfiquary 
aariat me in obtaining certain Sanskrit 'slokaa rt»- 
garding the use of tobacco. I aaw the 'slokaa several 
years ago, but tin fortunately took no note of them. 
Tlioir object was to prove not only that the tobacco 
plant is indigoiiouB to India, but that the know- 
ledge of the properties of the plant and its use 
liave been known for centuries. 

In my lexicographical stiidica 1 came, aoiiio tliiio 
ago, across the following passage in thh well-known 
dictionary of modern Persian, entitled BahAr i 
'4/afii, hy Munshi Tck Ghand. who lived aliout the 
middle of last century, ani though a Hindu, is one 
of tlio beat Persian scholars that India has producc<l. 
He says — 

TamhdkA, It is known froth the Massif i 
Eahimi that the tobacco came from Eiiro|)e to the 
Dak'hin, and from the Dak'liin to Upper Iinlia, 
daring the reign of Akbar Slidh (1558-1805), since 
which time it has been in general use. You say in 
Persian tambdkA * to Hiiioko,*— to which 

the Ghide ulhghdt adds, ** it is quite wrong to say 
lamhdku noshMan ; for this is a literal and unidio- 
matic translation of iamhaku pinA. 

Tlie ' Modsir i Rahiini* is very rare. It contains 
tlie life of Mirxa 'Abdiirrahim, Akbar*a third 
Khdn Khdndn, and was written about 1816. 1 
looked over the copy in the Ihuigal Asiatic Society's 
Library— a volume of over 1,200 pages — but have 
not yet found the passage alluded to. 

1 do not think that Abiilfazl says anything re- 
garding tobacco in the AkJKimdmah^ and wo may 
infer from his sileiioo that tho plant must have been 
introduced into Upper India, after his duatii, in the 
very end of Akhar's rcig^i. 

Tek Chand's remark seems to imply that it waa 
Uie Portuguese who introduced tobacco from Europe 
into Southern India ; and it is in accordance with this 
supposition that tho Persian Dictionary entitled 
Biirhdin i Qdti, which was written ih /ha 
Dak'hin about 1660, is the Brst Persian Dictionaiy 
that nientioiiHtho word t ambd k u, (under diidhhiodry 
• Biiioko-cater'). 

Tho Na/Ah uttughdt^ an oxcellont Hinddstdni 
Dictionary explained in Persian, states linden ' tam- 
baki'r that tlio aiithnr of tho DArd f^hikohi — a book 
not known tome — says, “tho tciliaoco came to Upper 
India in the very end of Akhar's roign." lie iiiou- 
tions 914, but this is a mistake for 1014 A. 11. Tlie 
same book adds, “ The Arabians pronounce tamMkA 
urith a», or call it tutun; 'and Ilakiiii 'All of Oilaii 
mentions that tobacco is li'rding and dry, but suinc 
dooton look upon it ns cooling and dry.'' RIedicnl 
autUcHties, tliereforc, very early held conflicting 
opinlbns. 


Tliis Hakim 'AH of Gilfin, on tho Gaspian 8ea, died 
on tho Bist March, 1609, and is tho same whom 
Jahangir accused of having poisoned Akbar (A’in 
translation, p. 448). 

If tobacco came to Upper India in 1014, or 
A. D. 1605, it must have rapidly found favour ; for 
Jnhdngir, in 1617, forbade smoking by an imperial 
edict. He says in his * Memoirs' (Sayyid Ahmad's 
Edition of the Tuzuk, p. 183). — 

“ On account of the evils orising from tamhd^ 
k & , which has now found favour with so many, 
I gavo tho order tiint no one should hcncefortli 
smoko, just ns iiiy * brother' Slidh 'Abbds of Persia 
roitngnizcd the bail consef]uences of tobacco and 
forbade it in I'rdn." He then mentions that one of 
his nobles, Khdn 'Alam, could not exist a moment 
without smoking. 

Shah 'Abbds's anti-tobacco Edict must, therefore, 
have been given in Persia, before 1617, but both 
edicts prov^ as useless as tho well-known Papal bull 
against tho wiusd 

That smoking was not introduced from Persia 
is almost proved by the history of the word 
h n q q a h, which is only in India used in the sense 
of a pipe. Tho Persians use g a 1 y li n ; in fact 
the wholo Persian tobacco phraseolngy diircrs 
from that of India. 

Old John Fryer, M. D., Cantabrig., who travelled 
ill India and Persia between 1672 and 1681, has tho 
following curious passage on p. 8 of his IVavela 
(Loudon, 1608), regarding his visit to the Island 
of St. lagu, one of the Ca|N* Verde islands, — They 
invite iis with an TfnhbUi^babblc (so called from 
tlio noise it makes) a long RccmI as brown as a Nut 
with use, inserted tho Br»rly of a Cocoo-Khell filled 
with Water, and a nasty Bole just pressing tho 
water, thoy ram Tobacco into it iiiicul, out of 
which wo may suck as long as we please, ” c. And 
further on, ho uses the wonls Miiibble-biibblo' and 
( tom-toiiiH,’ when he ilcscribcs India. Is it possible 
that oven hublde-bubblo should be a Portuguese 
oiiomatopoctikun ? 

Tlio PortugiicMO introiliiccd several other things 
jiito India. During Akhar’s reign, thoy brought 
from tho Eastern Archipelago the Anaiiiis, or 
pinc-applo ; and in 1612, the first turkey found its 
way from Qoa to A’grah, ami siirjiriscil Jnhdngfr 
MO much tliat ho devotes a whole page to tho do- ' 
scription of this rara aew. 

H. Br/K:ilMANN. 

Query 7' -a5oiit Gunpowder, 

Can any of the renders of the A nZ/^i/ciy supply 
any information ns to Giiiipowdor was firat iis^ in 
India, and in what native literary work it is first 
alliidcil to or mentioned ? In old Ganaresc diction- 
aries it bears the partly tad hkara names: ba la- 
ma r d, strong powder, and an kada auBhd ha, 
drug of mark, , 

Afercara, 12th April, 1872. F. Kittei. 
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THE MUHABRAM. 

A 811UH ]10U»B OF MOUHNINQ IN MADRAS. 
By CHARLES £. GOVEU, M.R.A.8., Ac 


W niLE t1i(‘ outward HigiiH of tin* Miili.'iiv 
rsiiii, aM iliuy aro noticed by a Eiirupeuti, 
am those of the oxtruvn^unt festivity of uii 
Eustuni Ciiniivnl, it is known that bho Shiuhs, 
to whom the nccasioii projierly buloii^S| observe 
it as a fust and us a time of the deepest iiiimrn- 
ing. The Miiharnini to tlieiii is tlie anniversary 
of the foul innriJer of their revered liiiiims, who 
were cut oil' at KiM'be.hi by a ruthless iisiii per. 
The mourning is both pitlilio and private ; public 
at the iiiosipic and in the procession, which, 
where the Siiniiis peniiit, parses through the 
streets frimi rniiiiiibarah to liiiruiiliarnh. 

Many persons have set-ii the proc<‘.ssion; few 
have been periiiitted to be present at the mosque 
services. The writer has been binioiired with the 
friendsliip of inlliieiitial Sliiali<, and was permit- 
lei] to vitMV the Miiharraiii rites in every detail, 
both public and private. The bit ter weie most in- 
teresting oiiaecouiitof their novelty and the peep 
they aiTorded into the domestic celebrations of a 
community which is perhaps the least known in 
all India. The serv ice takes pi acc on t he 1 ast day 
but two of the feast, and is kept strictly private, 
probably because at this one. season alone 
does the dignified Mnhaiiimailan divest himself 
of the soleriiii decortiiii which is so iiiarkinl a 
habit Ilf the mon* respectable folhiwers of Islam. 
My prcsiMice was only j)erinitteil after consid- 
erable discussion, aiul on the distinct under- 
standing that no alteration whatever in the 
mode of eoinliieting the service should be maile 
ill sn)>poseil deference to the feelings of u Christ- 
ian stranger. 

The place chosen for tho cerenmny i.s an 
ordinary native limise, sel .‘cteil for tln^ purjMise 
bceuiise of its uniisiially hir conrtyaiil and 
deep verandas rouinl it. Enter then with me 
this house of mourning The iloor is guaiileil 
by fierce followers of tlie martyrs, whose asi- 
nesa it is to see that none but tluise who love 
tho Imams are admitted. Wc arc ehallenged, 
blit a guide pacifies the guanis, and leads us with- 
in,— not into tho court whore the people are a.f- 
Bcmbled, but into a close and dingy room from 
whence we may see the whole proceeilings. This 
portends a terjiblc ling for ourselves, and we 

ask permission to sit with the people in tho 
court. A glance at our shoes and the remark that 


their |)eop1e aro very prcjndiccil, tell ns the 
reason of our impri.soniiicnt. Wc jirotest that 
1m>oIs are romoveable, that wc are unwill- 
ing to hurt the feelings of a houseful of 
piMiple merely because our rules of politeness are 
si.niiewliat different from theirs. This wins the 
day. In onr slocking feet we cii^r the court, 
IKiss into tho middle of the assembly, and wait 
for fiiir chairs. Then we learn that chairs aro 
al.Si» tabooed in a sacred place. So down we sit, 
tailor-fashion on the mat and carpet that cover 
the Hoorof the court. 

The court-yard is large, some thirty feet 
square. On tho East sitle is a deep double 
veranda, on tho othor three sides onliiiary single 
verandas. The walls arc draped with black 
cloth — even the very well in tho contra of the 
court has its wall draped. On the north and 
west sides tho funeral cloth hangs from the 
front of the vcraiuhi, enclusing behind it a sort 
of long narrow room, where the women hhlofrom 
the men, though able to hear all ami see much 
of the proceedings. On a sort of frieze that 
passes round the walls and also conceals the 
ciigged tile iMlgcs of the veranda roof, arc 
wriltcii in largo characters verses from the more 
favourite songs in honour of tho martyrs ; while 
f»n the cast wall there hangs a fr.iiiio enclos- 
ing tho names of the martyrs, their cliihlrin, 
their mother, and grand-father. This frieze 
greatly relieves the dim blackness of tho place, 
and is aidcil in tliis rospt ct by two l^^iig narrow 
strips of paper, on which are painted pictures 
of the grcati.T tombs of tlie martyrs in the 
Hliiah cities of the East On tho northern side 
of the double veranda is a pulpit, if so it may 
he called, whore the preaclior merely sits, and 
has no front board. We might butter call 
it a sort of rude throne; this too is covered 
from top to bottom wi^li Idack cloth. In the 
centre of the cast wall i.s the pnuju or standanl 
of the martyrs. It is of peculiar form, having an 
imiiieiisc brass head in the shape of a heart up- 
side down, and from tho apex project tho five 
spear heads which give tho standard its name. 
In the centre of tho brass heart is written a 
sentence from the Koran. The lower part of the 
pun/a n also hidden in black cloth. Right 
opposite, in the centre of the west side, is a 
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stand adorned with coloured glass globes, can- 
dlesticks with glass drops, liandsome water 
jugs, and everything else that can make it look 
tempting and gorgeous. On this stand are vessels 
of water and sherbet, sufficient to relieve the 
thirst of a couple of hundred people. With 
these exceptions the room is quite bare. 

One of the most beautiful features of the Mu- 
harrem is tlio charitable and free distribution of 
water and sherbet to all comers. In every 
street in l^iplicanc (the Miisaliiuiii quarter of 
Madras) during the ten days of the feast, there 
were water paiidals, to whicli any thirsty passer- 
by might go and drink to his heart's content. 
During the evenings, when the streets are 
crowded with eager sight-seers, these water 
stands are much frequented, and are of great 
service. It will be seen tliat the martyrs were 
greatly tortured by thirst, as they were for three 
days cut off from the Kuphrnfes — their only 
supply of water. In pity for their sufferings, 
the water is thus freely distributed to all that 
ask, whatever their creed or nationality. 

The court and its verandas are well filled by 
men, besides the women we cannot see. They 
are friends of the family who have provided the 
house. All sit upon the floor in the mode 
most comfortable to them. Wc can see all, for 
the place is well lighted with handsome chan- 
deliers, while two candles are fixed to the pulpit, 
and others glisten on the watcr-slancL 

Seated in the middle of the floor is a band 
of about six singers. In the centre is the chief 
performer, and ho is chanting line by line a song 
describing the conduct and sufferings of Husain 
at the battle of Kcrbcla. The verses are rather 
long, but each is closed by a sort of chorus, in 
which all the perfonners join, the audience 
taking no part in the actual song. They have 
an important duty, however, the painful and 
trying one of listening to the harrowing details 
of the death pf their beloved chief. With every 
possige of the song, come cries, shrieks, and 
every sign of il«M>pest snrruw fi'uiii lidnnd iho 
cloth that hides the wmiirii. Ilnw they bejit 
their breasts and weep, as the more ttnieli- 
ing jiassagcs arc reciUsl 1 The men arc less 
noisy, but arc evidently very ticeply impressed. 
Just in front of ns is an old and wisitlier-bcaten 
Arab — a most truculent looking fellow. He sits 
in an attitude of eager listening, resting his chin 
ujioii Ills knees. As the singer proceeds, he is more 
and more engrossed. At the more touching }«»- I 
sages ho raises his hand to his forehead, and i 


gently strikes the open palm upon it— just as I 
have seen a European father do when he was 
dazed and broken with the loss of his darling 
son. There was no display, no shoaling, or any- 
thing else that could invite attention, but it was 
plain to see how deeply moved he was. 

Presently the singer narrated the death of 
Husain, here the Arab’s fortitude gave way 
altogether, he buried his face in both his hands, 
bowed down upon his knees, and wept as if his 
heart would break. It was no mean study of 
human nature to see this Arab, who would pro- 
bably think it no wrong to rob and perhaps 
murder the lonely traveller in the desert, and 
yet he had a place so soft somewhere wiiliin 
that stormy heart, that he conld not listen to 
the story— most skilfnlly rclateil he it remem- 
bered— of agony and sliamefiil dcatli without 
being as much melted as any tender mother. 
There were many here more unmoved than wc 
were and seemed very perfunctory mourners, 
but the greater port of the assembly were like 
onr Arab. 

I'wo songs were thus sung, and then one of 
the assembly mounted the pulpit and delivered 
an extempore .address, dwelling mainly on tho 
incidents in tlni life and death of All Akbar, 
Husain's eldest son. He entered mini] tely iniu all 
the details with which a loving reverence hits 
siiiToundiMl the story — ^few of them liisioricnily 
true probably. But he preached them as if 
they were tnie, and as if he fully sympathized 
with every pain Unit befel his hero. Une inci- 
dent out of many can alone be given licre to 
show both the kind of myth which has envelop- 
ed the history and tho pathos which renders 
it so touching. AH Akbar went to the fight 
uy his father’s side, and fought, as he hod 
promised, like ten men. Tn the tide of battle 
ho was separated from his father, but fought 
on. No water had passed his Him for three 
days, a blazing sun burnt oiicrhcad, his raging 
energy in the fight had increased the torment of 
hi'* ibirst, and st liMigth lie is timl of killing. 
IJiialile longer tn lift liis wearied anil, he forces 
his way buck to liis father who, too, has for 
tbu moniGiit driven hack his foes. AH Akhar 
falls fainting at Husain's feet| crying for 
water. In a inonicnt he revives somewhift. and 
says, “ 0 father, I said that I could fight for 
yon and die with you, and see how God hath 
hc]]>eil ns this day. No arrow hath hurt me, no 
sword has prevailed against mine, 1 cannot lot 
them slay me. Yet would Qod I could, for it iz 
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better to die in the figlit, than to die of thirst. 
Father ! I die with yon, 1 said I wonld.*' 
Husain lifts his son, and gently supports hini 
saying — “ Oh my son, would God that I might 
die for you, tliere is not one drop of water in all 
our camp, let ns die. Oh God I forgive them that 
slay us.” Ali Akbar’s youth rebels against 
his pain, he cries “Water, water, who will 
give me water 1 My tongue is black and 
parched, and yet it swells as if it would 
fill my mouth. Water, water, or I shall die! 
Father, can you not help your son?” The 
father’s love cannot bear this, he stoops to his 
boy, and whispers, “ My son, my Ali Akbar, 
have I tried thee too far? there is water, drink 
my son.” “ Where ? 1 sen none, and look, the ene- 
mies approach,” moans the dying youth. “ There 
is water, come, my son, put up thy mouth to 
mine, my mouth is full of water, my tongue is 
bathed within, drink ! my darling, ray son 1” The 
youth cannot for the moment nppretinio the 
noble love of his father, and does ns he is bid ; 
he puts his mouth to his father's, Hiisniii puts 
forth his tongue, and the youth sucks it. In a 
moment he starts back in horror,— “ Oh my 
father 1 Good God 1 your tongue is worse than 
mine, you are more thirsty than I. Oh 1 that 
1 should dare to think of myself when Hu- 
sain can only think of me.” In awful horror 
at his own ira patience, in deepest .ifiectioii for so 
true a father, he rushes away into the battle, 
righting with renewed strength. It is not for 
long ; an arrow pierces him, his swoni ann fails. 
Fighting to the last like some wonndc<l lion, he 
is surrounded and cut to pi<*ces, dying as he had 
lived, a brave, noble, and hiving youth. 

Imagine these lines told with every grace of 
action and every sign of fervent faith to a sym- 
pathetic and believing crowd. Wc may not stay 
to describe the elTiHst of it upon the audience. 

Another preacher took the place of the first. 
His discourse was mainly upon the deeds and 
suflerings of Abbas, Husain’s youngest brother. 
The three days' thirst had told upon the women 
and children in the camp, and his sister-in-law, 
Husain's wife, was apparently dying. She begged 
and prayed for water, bnt there was none to 
give. In her delirium she called for Abbas. 
Seeing their agony, he resolved to bring them 
water. Taking a small brass vessel, he started 
for the river, the way to which was barred by a 
host of foes. Armed with new strength by the 
thought of the saiTering women, he fought 
his way through to the river side. With eager 


haste he dipped the vessel in the river, and 
raised the life-giving liquid to his lips. Just aa 
it reached his mouth and before he tasted it, he 
thought “ What I shall I drink when all the 
rest are faint I No I” He poured the water on 
his hands, and dipping the vessel ^gain in the 
river, started off on his perilous journey back 
to the camp. It had been dangerous before, it 
was more so now. Then he had two hands avail- 
able, for the vessel was in his biisoin ; now ho 
must carry it, lest the water should spill. Fight- 
ing on, he had almost broken through, when an 
arrow pierced his left shoulder. Before tho 
vessel could fall he had caught it with his right 
hantl. Another arrow enteicil his right wrist. 
Again he caught the vessel with his teeth, and 
pushed on in a mad bnt defenceless race to the 
tents he was neyer again to reach. His foes dared 
not come near h.\m% but poured in their arrows. A 
third struck him in tho month, passing through 
both checks ; still he held on, until a last arrow 
destroyed the vessd, spilling all the water. It 
was enough — ^the gallant soul could strive no 
longer, and fell dead upon tho sand. In the 
course of the snbseiinent fighting, Husain passed 
that way, and learnt the fate of Abbas by seeing 
on the ground tho two hands of his beloved 
brolher, which, in their cruel rage, his slayen 
had severed from the body. 

Tlic regular servicernow abruptly ends, for the 
audience have been Worked up that they spring 
to their feet, draw np in a doable line across the 
court, take ofif their' turbans and upper garments, 
and mourn. Now commences the strangeet 
scene it lias been my lot to witness. One cries 
“ lliisainl” “ Husain I” and in a moment the air 
is rent with shouts of “ Husain!” “ Husab I” As 
they shout, they beat their breasts with all 
their savage force. They leap into the air, th^ 
miully dance, they gasp for breath, they stare 
wildly up to the stars. Ever and anon they 
surge backwards and forwards, they stand en- 
tranced, they fall fainting to the ground. Btill 
goes np to heaven that dreadful cry — Husain I” 

“ Husain!” “ Ali 1” “ Ali I” shouted at full pitch 
by nearly a hundred maddened men. The 
breasts of many are bleeding, completely flayed 
by excessive flagellation,* with the bare hand^ — 
every touch on such a spot must be agony, bat 
still goes on that deep heavy thud, thud, thud, 
with which the whole house rereriierates, Down 
comes tho heavy hand on the wound,— no 
shriiikbg, no nseless crying, no sign that pam 
u felt. “ Husam” fills every month, and canaes 
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ovcry liiuiri tii piiiit in puiii for him, and not 
fur iUoir. Thu worst sight of all is when the 
fruiixiuil stnlwnrt inun fall sciisuluas to the ground 
ill dual lily faint. Tliu contrast between the 
ectstuiic frenasy and tho senseless mass tliat a 
nioiiieiit beforu was maddened in the strife and 
now lies apparently dead is very awful. Fur 
a moment the beating eeases the hoarse shunt of 
“ Husain,*’ “ Hassnii,*’ lulls. Two or tliriMs 
men dart in to carry ulf tin* collapsed nioiinier. 
They throw water over liiiii, lay him in the 
breeao and wait till he comes to. Tlieii swells 
again the bitter cry, (he deadeneil Hinds. It 
was bad enough to see siich things in the crowded 


street; it ia more horr*l]e now in the retired 
hoiiso, Husain has had a long mourning. 

When all are too faint, when the body will 
no longer aiil the spirit, this donee of the pos- 
scsscmI coiii(*s to an end. Water and sherbet nre 
liberally distributed. Tho house-owner brings 
out his Ill'll pill mill coiii|ioseH his feelings with 
a smoko. The assembly breaks up, and we go 
home wondering why ChristiniiH, who have a 
still more sadileiiing story, us the key of their 
ho|>es, sboiild fail so grievously in realising its 
intense interest, should seem to a heathen and 
Miihnniinuilan world ns if- the mystify of theii* 
faith were but a series uf empty woixls. 


FOLKLORE OF ORISSA. 

Br JOHN DBAHES, ROS., M.R.AJ9., Ac., BALASOR. 


Owi.yfi to the isolation in which their country 
has remained for so ninny ages, the |ieasantry 
of Orissa have retnimHi old world ideas and 
fancies to a greater extent than any other Aryan 
IHSople of India. They ore shy of imparting 
these ideas to strangers, and a man might live 
among them for years without finding out the 
singular views and original processes of n*nson- 
ing on which ninny of their habits are based. 
This shy ness o rises, I snpiiose, from the gradual 
infiltration of mcxleni ideas. The men are be- 
ginning to be ashamed of these antiqnateil fan- 
cies, and though in their hearts believing in 
them, would rather not talk about them, and 
would prefer to pass fur men of the world, blase 
iiidilVereiit free-thinkers to whom all ideas of 
religion are chililish inventions fit only to be 
sniileil lit. Tho women however are still bigot- 
edly attached to the traditions of the imst, and 
the ruder peasantry are in tho same primitive 
stage of creilulity. 

I do not proiiosc to classify these strange 
superstitions, but merely to string them to- 
gether us I hear them, noting hero and there 
ciiriuiis parallel isms die tween them and those 
of oiir iiwii Kiiglish peasantry. Students uf cuiii- 
pnrative niytliulogy may ilraw their own con- 
clusions, but ns 1 do not coiiviiiciHl that 
every one we read of in uiurient history re- 
presents tho sun, nor (hat all Imatben n*ligions 
ore ** myths of the dawn,” 1 do not wish to 
complicate my shople remarks by plunging into 
the misty regions of the early Aryans, or those 
of Bool, Bel, Bidus and so forth. Human noii- 
sense, like hunmn sense, is very much Uie same 


everywhere, and it is only because hi ruling 
men one must take their iionHeiiso into consi- 
deration quite as earnestly as their sense, that 
these scraps of folk-lore ore worth recording 
at all. 

Witches nboniid in Orissa and are called dftAapt, 
(Hnnskr. vrr^ivft or awonlinnsoinallthe 

Aryan languages of Luliii, They have the |)owcr 
of leaving their bodies and going about invisibly, 
but If you con get a flower of tho pd/i, or betel- 
leaf, and put it in your right ear, you will be able 
to see the witches, and talk to them with iiiipu- 
iiity. The piin however never flowers, or rather 
the witches always cause the flower to he invi- 
sible, so yon are not likely to find it. This U 
like tho English peasants' belief in the virtuc^ 
of fern-seiHl 

Witches coiign'gatc under bnniiiii or pipnl trees 
( in Oriyii the first is bor, 8kr. tins second 
dsliutli eiRY, ^kr. which grow on (he 

margin of a tank, and if you sit under siieli iitrce 
ill such 11 ]M>8ition at either of the dawns, tlnit is 
ill thegnyof inoniing oral evening twiliglil,yon 
will come to grief, especial ly if the day be Satur- 
day, when the influence of the planet Kntiini pre- 
I vails, or Tiiesilay when that of ilfars is strong, 
j Oil those days the witehes lire most iMworfid, and 
you will be struck with sickness, or idiutcy, or 
. Slitter loss of jiroperty. 

, A favourite ixistiinc of witches is to get iii- 
dde the body of a person, who then becomes 
insensible. In this rose you must repeat the 
following veiy powerful mantro or spell, and 
then ask the witch her name^ whieh she will be 
obliged to tell you. You may then go tu her 
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lunue, where joa wfll find her walking about as 
tmial. After a severe beating she will be oblig- 
ed to leave the body of her victim, who wUl 
then recover. 

This is the mantro, bat care must be taken 
never to speak it except when a witch has 
actually taken itossession of a person, because if 
you repeat the spell to any one, all sorts of 
teprible things will happen ; for this reason my 
informant torote it out for me.* It looks quite 
hannless, not to say meaningless, to the unini- 
tiated eye. 

Mantro* 

Take a handM of dust, and while reciting the 
following, drop it softly on the crown of the 
head of the person afflicted. 

Bhaj iiAm keiitfiot ta puo ndm Mahabira. 

H&te ghoiii kati bull iiisu bhagorati 
Mo j Ala pail A asi jojan gho(i 
Mo dekfiku pcii iiasu Mahadeb trisul sakti 
O'ilA gn^iA bosilu iiiAfi 
Swarg6ru dui Aiigulfi chhufi 
Ki ChAhniilo kuinaru^i peti 
Lakhye Sib hoilo ubhA 
Mdte chhAro iidbddwAr, 

Alo I dAAa^i raktokbAi 
Chnfang Raja mor bhAi 
Debi Parsupi mor mAi 
Bwargdrn ailA d«^1A pAi 
Loho loho Jiliba bbnyangkor nifirti 
To dcklii iliira IVirbati 
Jeii'iki pesibc U'iAki Jibu 
Aiiiukai aiigdre bhuto thuu, petd thau, dAAapi 
than, chirkuiii ibuu. 

(ibarddni8hti,bahardrashti, mata pitadrushti, 
hatiia batua druHhti, ehi angdre je kiclilii tiiuu 
cliburo 1 chliaro ! 

Na cliliarii ImiH kabar agya 
Dir Giiuraiigor koti sigya. 

Then blow tlireo times botwoeii Ibo jniiuHl 
bauds into the afflicted perMon's iiioiith and face. 

Tranolaiion, 

Tlio Refit woman’s iiaiiio is Bbaj, her sou's name 
is MaliAbira, 


Holding a d.*iggcr in bis hand he walks at mid- 
night. 

My nut when dipped extends eiglity yojana 

The power of the trident of Maliiidcb ruslies into 
my body. 

The cxorciser has come, he sits urdiiuhing 

Two fingers’ breadths from hfinvuii. 

What wouldst thou, hag of ii potter’s wife ? 

Riva standing by beholds time. 

Leave me by the nine doors, 

0 blood-sucking witch ! 

Cliurang RAjA is my brother, 

I’lirs'uiii Debi is my mother ; 

She has come from heaven planting her foot. 

Witli wagging tongue, of fearful sliapc 

Ilara and PArbati look at thee, 

Wherever they shall send thee, there thou slialt go. 

In Ho-and-so's {naming the perion affiicUd) body 
be there bhut, be there pet, be there witch, be 
there chirkimi ; glance in the house, glance out- 
siiie, father and mother’s glance, glance at market or 
roail; in his body whatsoever there may be» 
Leave I Leave I 

1 won't leave, it says, whoso order is it ? 

The myriad orders of Bir Cliurang.f 

III building a house you must be careful to 
begin with the southern wall and build iiorth- 
wanls, and it is very unlucky to add to a house 
on the south side. If you arc obliged to do so 
you must leave a cubit and a quarter of clear 
sp.i(:e between the new house and the old. 

There is a verse about this, 

Pulio haps, pachim bfins 
Dakhin chore, uttar bcfc 

Tliat is — 

East goose, west bamboo, 

South left, north hedge. 

Which may be thus interpreted ; — on the east 
of thu house there should bo a tank, (h.^iis is a 
goose, anil geese swim in tanks), on the west a 
grove of bamboos, the south should be left open, 
and the north riiclosetl with a limlge. A ra- 
tionalising pandit of Bulasor thus expounds: 
There should be a tank on the east side of the 
house so as to catch the morning snn, and make 
it comfortable while you sit and scrub your 


* Msstiiaa BOit be written ia nd ink on tho leavci of 
tho bhi jpotro. 

t It ii not io bo ozpeeted that anyfhiQg like connect^ 
MON should be node of this rhapsody : me tnnslation is 
UUtonl 00 the eormptod and vulgar nature of theOriya 
will permit. 

Koatnnl afemolekont or fldionnaa's wife. This is the 
vitor form of tho Sonskrit Kaivaitto. 

, and fwn-^j^^om tim 8kr. pwt^ NabSdwar— the 


nine dboii^ an tho alnn oiifioos of tho body-^yo^ oars, 
Bonlli. 

Cbnnqg Bain la tha odebnted king of Orissfc who 
fonudod Cm CUngabansI dynasty in A D. 1181. lla u 
snppgsad to have been tho aon of Uie San Ganga ur little 


Ganges i. e. the Gndavari river, and was a colobiatcd magi- 
cian in his life-time. 


ChirknnI ia a little witch who larks under bushes iu 
lonely places, and bewitches the cows as they come huma 
In the evenings 


Glance, of course, refers to the evil eye, the look by 
ohich the witch has done the mischief. 

In tho transliteration 8 stands for ir or diort o, u thu 
Grivas pronounce it This short a is only sounded aao 
in iinaecentad or final lyllablee. Indlotnw icspeett^ 
mantra ia transliterated on the usual Jonesiaa wriem, but 
lUowance moat be madoftir mapy vulgarinns which would 
Mt be found in Onya* n la tho anoswiira. 
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teeth with a stick, and wash yourself, and rinse 
your rice, and so on. There should be a groye 
of bamboos on the west to shelter the house 
from the hot afternoon sun, and the terrible 
duBt-storms which come from that quarter. 
The south should be. open to allow the delicious 
sea breese to blow from the south, as it does all 
the hot weather, and the north should bo fenced 
and planted with trees to keep oflT the nasty 
raw northwind which comes in the rains and 
gives every one fever and rheumatism. This is 
ingenious but ex poet facto, beennsu the some 
superstition prevails in upper India, where there 
are no tanks, and where the conditions of wind 
and seasons are very different ; moreover, the 
rhyme is not in Oriya, but something which 
looks like bad Hindi of Behar. 

You must take care never to call a man back 
when he is leaving the house, or the business 
on which he was going will come to nought. 
His mother may call him back without harm. 
If you ask why his mother has this privilege, 
you are told it is becransc when Kfish^a was 
setting forth to kill Kaiis, his mother Josodu 
called him back, and gave him some curds, and 
as he was successful on that oc<?asion, us every- 
body knows, a mother's recall has been harmless 
ever since. 

You must not leave empty water-jars about 
in the front of a house, or else any one who secs 


them when starting on a journey will suffer 
some aoci4i8nt. 

If you j^ock your head against the lintd of 
the door when going out, you must sit down for 
a time before going on. This you might be in- 
clined to do naturally, especially if you got a 
hard crack. 

If you ore hit by the pankha used to fan the 
fire, you must spit thrice, because he who is bit 
by ihepankhadies within the year, uulesshe trans- 
fers the curse to the earth by spitting three times. 

In the same way, if you hit yourself on the 
foot with the cLilncliuni, a broom made of palm 
leaves, whileyon are sweeping the house, you must 
break off a piece of the leaf, chew, and spit it out. 

When a man sneexos, his male friends ought 
to say Bliagwdn nikliyd kanintii,” i. e. ** May 
God preserve you I” but women say ‘‘ Jta,” i. e. 
" live I’* or ** achmar ho,*' a phrase whose mean- 
ing is not certain, in conK(H][uenco of which it 
is more used than the other. 

The ceremonies and precautions necessary to 
be observed by and towanis ladies when in an 
interesting condition are so numeroas and com- 
plicated that they must bo left for another arti- 
cle. I will merely, hi conclusion, observe that 
rice when growing is also considered as a preg- 
nant woman, and the same ceremonies arc ob- 
served with reganl to it, as In the case of 
human females. 

{To be eofitinued.) 


BENGALI FOLKLORE. 

Bt 6. U. DAtlANT, aC.S. 


TUR SECOND KTOUY. 


Tiikbs were onco seven brotliern, labourers, who 
were all ploughing together. Fiseliiig very thirsty 
they sent the yoiiiigest brother to bring some water 
from a pond in a cup. Seeing tha thu did not return, 
another brother went in search of him, but ho did 
not return cither. At last six of the brothers went 
one after the other, but none of them come back. 
Then the seventh brother thought that some mis- 
fortune most certainly have befallen them, so he went 
and looked at tlic pond from a distance, andsaw agoat 
graaing, and the cup lying near where it had fallen, 
ho then went to give information to the king, and the 
goat assumed the form of a beautiful woman, and 
followed him. The labourer colled to the king for 
justice, and told him that the woman was a RAksha- 
oa, who hod eaten his six brothers, and wished to eat 
him ; but die replied tliat ho had married her, and 


now wished to desert her. Dirc(;t1y tlio king saw 
the woman ho fell in love with tier, nnd said to the 
laboiirrsr, " If you wisli to give her up, I will marry 
her myself." Tlio labourer did oil he could to dis- 
suade the king from doing so, Imt be paid no atten- 
tion, and was about to iiinrry her on the spot, wlicn 
she said, " If you really wish to marry me, place the 
eyes of your present queen in tiiy hands, and send 
her to live in the forest ; if you promise to do that, 
I will many you." Tlie king being enchanted by 
the vrilcB of the BAkshasa, took out the eyes of liis 
first queen, and jdaoed them in her hands, and then 
sent the old queen to live in the forest Afters 
short time the old queen boro a son, who grew up 
along with her in the forest, till one day ho asked 
his mother why they lived in tliat solitary place, and 
why they had no kinsfolk or friends. His mother 
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liQgan to weepi and told him that he had plenty of 
Innrfnllr^ and then rdated the whole atory to him. 

In the mean time the Bftkdiaaa queen had dia- 
covered everythini^ concerning the blind queen's 
eon, HO one night she went over the sea to the island 
of Geylon, and said to her fellow Sfikshasss, "I have 
married a king, but there is a son of his first wife 
living, I will make some excuse to send him to you, 
and you must kill him when ho comes," so saying 
die returned home. After this the sen of the blind 
queen took a sharp sword and went to his father, 
and the king loved him directly he saw him, and en- 
quired who lie was and wliy ho had come. The boy 
replieil that ho had Mi his own country, and was 
seeking service. Tlie king then asked him what ho 
could do, and he said he could do anything that the 
other servants considered impossible, so the king 
took him into his service. 

Now the Rftkahasa queen had not tasted man's 
nesh for many days, so she wont to the boy's house, 
and saiii, “ Where are you going ? I will kill you.” 
Witli Ihese words she relumed home, and put some 
dry stalks of hemp under her bed, and lay down 
on them. When licr servants came to enquire what 
was the mutter, she r>illoil from side to side, and the 
hemp stalks ni.itlc a crackling noise. At that the ser- 
vants bccaiiio alarmed, and wont and told the king, 
who came and asked the queen what was the matter, 
and she said slie felt great pain iu her bones, and 
then rolled from side to side and made the crackling 
noise. The king sent for a great many doctors, but 
none of them did any gooil, at last slio said, 
" None of tbese ilot-'tors can cure me, but if you can 
procure mo sonic foam from the sea, I sliall be well. 
The king replied, " How can foam of the sea be pro- 
cured ? it is perfectly impossible for mao to do it,” 
but she said that the new servant could bring it, so 
the king asked him, and he saitl that he would un- 
dertake to procure it, but a large sum of money 
would be necessary, lliu king gave him the money', 
aud ho gave it all to the blind queen, and wont 
ei^pty-handed to fetcli the foam of the sea. In the 
course of his journey he came to a temple, and there 
met with a Sanyosi, who received liiiu graciously', 
and said, “ I know why you have conio, I will 
cliauge you into a khigtiriher, and you must go and 
fetch the foam of the sea, and then come bock to 
me." So tha boy took tho shape of a bird, and flew 
away till lie found the foam, which he brought to 
the Sanyasi, who restored him to his proper fom 
again, and he went back to the king, and gave liiui 
the fftMw, When the queen had taken the foam as 
medicine die felt much bettor, and slic perceived 
that the bqy was no ordinary person, and ahe must 
use every efEovt to destroy him. So idio again pre- 
tended to be ill, and when the king asked how her 
pain could be cured, she said, “ In the island of 
O^yloD there is a kind of rice which ripens the same 
day ^hat jg sown, and can be boiled the same day, 
if 1 ooidd obtain some of it| my pain would be cured.” 


So the king esUed tiie boy, and asked him if he 
could get it, he replied that he could, but said that a 
very largo sum of money would lie wanted. The 
king gave it him, and he put it in his house, and 
went to the Sanyasi, who changed him into a parrot, 
and ho went and brought the rice in his beak and 
came hack to the Sanyasi, who transformed him to 
a man, he then went and gave the rice to tho queen, 
and she boiled it and recovered from her pain. 

After a few days tho pain again returned, and 
when the king asked what ailed her, she said, “ All 
tho Ibikshafias live in the iNljuirl of Ceylon, they have 
a cow a cubit in length and half a cubit in height, 
if it can lie brought, and I con drink its milk, 1 shall 
be cured.” The king told the boy that he must bring 
the cow, .‘-did he undertook to do so, but said that still 
more money tlian before would be needed. What 
could the king do ? ho was forced to sell liis king- 
dom, aud give the proceeds to the hoy, who deposited 
it in his house, and went to the Sanyasi. The Sa- 
iiyosi tolil him to go to tho place, and say, ** aunt, 
aunt, your sister has married a king, and I am her 
SOD, my mother has bail no news of yon for a long 
time, so she has sent me, and she wislics to know 
why you have not killed her enemy who came to 
fetch the foam of the sea and tlie rice ;'' by saying 
this he would be rcccivcil as a guest, aud would be 
able to get tlie cow. The boy went and did as tho 
Sunyasi had told him, and all Uie BAkshasas believ- 
ed that he was tlicir nephew, and treated him kindly. 
After ho hud lived with them for some time, he said 
that ho was very much afraid lest they should die, 
and he should have nowhere to live. They replied 
** We caiiiiiit easily die, fur the cause of our death is 
ill this house : tills loiiion which you see is our life, 
if any one were to cut it, we should all bo cut to 
picccM ; the two eyes which you sec are the eyes of 
your father’s first wife.” The boy enquired the use 
of the eyes, and they said, “ If they are fixed in tho 
eye sockets of a blind man with clay from this place, 
ho will he able to see as before.” There was also a 
young hM kept there, and he enquired what its use 
was. The Ifclkshasas answered, “ This is the life of 
your molliLT, if its wing be broken your mother's 
arm will be broken, and if its throat bo cut, her 
throat will he cut loo.” On hearing all this ho said 
boldly, “ What tlaiiger is there then ? no one can 
know of these things, you will never die, and I can 
live hero without fear.” So tho RAkshasos, believ- 
ing he was really their nephew, went out as before 
to seoreh for food, and when tho boy saw that they 
were at a distance, he cut the I’cinou to pieces, and 
they all died. Uethen took his mother's eyes, and 
tho yonng bird and the cow, and went hack to the 
Sanyasi, who ordered him to go homo and kill tho 
He first restored his mother to sight, 
and then went to the king. As soon as he arrived 
the BikriiaBa queen, seeing that riic could remain 
no longer, assumed her own terrible shapi^ 
snd osme fiorwaid to devour every one. So ho 
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broki-! tlio two wiiiftH of th» young bin], and her two 
ariiiH were iiiHtniitly broken, and then he killed the 
bird and hIiu died too. The king was full of aiiinze- 
nieiit at the Hight, till Iuh non told him the wliole 
story, iiiitl afUT that ho put on the dreiiH of a king's 
son, fuid tlie king fetched his Amt wife from tlio 
fonist, and they all lived happily together for the 
rest of their lives. 

TIIK TlllKI) tn'OHY. 

Thrrk was once a Braliiuan who had no son, ho 
used to go every day to tlie king's puliice, mid my, 
•* As thy liberality, so thy virtue." He did this 
daily for a year and six nioiitlis, ninl riMMdvud a ruiiee 
each time. At lost the king woiidei-ed what was the 
use of giving a rupee every day, so be asked thu 
Drnhiiian, whut was the meaning of the saying “ As 
tliy liberality, so tby virtue," which ho n^peutwl 
every day. The Ilrahinnn went home, and retbH;ted 
about it, but the king gave liiiii nothing tliat day, 
and mortMiver told him tliat it would be well for him 
to giv(‘ the interpretation of the saying, for if ho 
failed to iln so, ho woiihl socritico liini iMifore tho 
gotldesH Diirgd. 

Now that very ibiy a daughter was l>om to the 
childless Urahiiiaii, and directly she camo from Uie 
womb, she smiled and stood up, and said, “ Fatlior, 
why is your face so sad ?" 'llic Brabmau re|)licd, 
" What is the use of telling you ? You wci'u only 
born to>day," but his little daughter again said, 
" My father, lot mo hear your story, why is your 
face so sad ?" SSo tho Brahniaii answered. “ Kvery 
day since ( was a hoy, 1 have been to ihe king's 
palace, and said, ‘ As Ihy liberality, so thy virtue,* 
aiul receivisl a ruiwe, but to-day tho king has thn*at- 
. to HAoriliee me tt, .he gislde Dur^ if I dc 
not explain tho meaning of t'..o saying to him, and 
thend'orc my face is sml." Ills daughter told him 
to go and batlie, and she would give him tlie iiiter- 
pnrtiitioii ; so he went and bathed with a glad eoiin- 
tciiiiiic-o ; after he had eaten, he camo buck and uskcii 
his daughter to tell him os she bad proiiiise<l. 8bo 
told him to go to the court, and if the king mafic 
any enquiry of him to say, " Sir, two and a half flays 
ago, a daughter was born in luy liouse, and she will 


tell you the meaning of the saying.** So tho Brah- 
man went and told the king, who was extsxidiiigly 
astonished, and dix;lared that it was noiiseDse to sup- 
pose that tt chilfl of that ago could explain the 
meaning, hut rioverthcless ho took elephants, horses, 
and Holdiei's, and wont to the Bniiimau*s house. 
Whuii thu little child saw him, she stood up, and 
askcfl him smiling who ho was, and why lie hod 
conic to her house. He told her that he hod come to 
try and fiiiil tho iiitcrpretatifiri of the saying, and she 
suit], “ I could tell you if I would, hut I will only 
say thus much : in the southern corner of your 
villago lives an oilman, and his red ox will tell you.** 
So the king took away his elephants, horses aufl sol- 
dit^ni. Olid went to the oilman's house, and asked him 
whether he kept a rutl ox to turn his c»il mill. Tho 
oilman n^plied, “ Yfw, Sir, there he is in that fiehl." 
Then the king went and saitl : — “ Hu, Mr. Oilman's 
ox, what is tliu iiieaning of the saying, ' As tliy liber- 
ality, HO thy virtue ?' " The ox replied weeping, 
“ Listen, Sir, I could tell you if 1 would, but I will 
only say that there is a clump of Sliahara trees^ to 
tlio east of your house, arifl they will tell you." 
Then tho king took! his elephant s, horsoH niul Holdiern, 
anfl went to tho clump of Sliahara trees and said, 
** Good clump of Shaliara trees, tell me the meaning of 
the saying ' As thy liberality so tby virtue.'" The ge- 
nius of the Shiih&ra trees rcplieil, " Listen, king of 
the woiifl, you have bmi made a king, because in 
your fiiitiier state of existeiieuyoii wore very liberal, 
ami gave yuiir wimie mind to cliarity ; tin* wcsiiiiri 
who was then your wife was very pure in littart, and 
she has now been bom in the liuuse of the chilfllesH 
Brahiiiaii, and the oiliiinii's reil ox was formerly your 
son. Now since you have come to me, last of all, I 
must explain the meaning of the saying. 1 was oiico 
your son's wife, but my heart was liardene<l against 
every one, and I was most unwilling to bestow any- 
tiiing ill charity, therefbm I have beenme the giMiiiis 
of this grove of trees.'’ On lienriiig this the king rc- 
tiiriietl home, and every day after that tlio Brubmaii 
went to tilt! palace, and repeated the saying, and re- 
ceived a rupee. 

Tsplor-binl, my story is ended, let me bear youn. 


ON THE RAM A YANA. 


Bt prof. ALBRECHT WEBER, BKRLIR. 
Jhuulated /ron tAa Qwman by ths Hep, D. C, Boyd, M,A, 
(fioniimudfrom p, 124.) 


Wk come now to consider Uie principal ques- 
tion that arises out of the relation in which Ydl- 
iiiiki's version of the Rama-Saga stands to that 
which is found in the old Buddhistic legends. 
Beeing that in this latter tliere is no mention 
mado of tlie rope of Sita, we naturally ask-~ 


where did the poet of the Bdmdyana get the 
idea? Is it merely the oflfspring of his own ima- 
gination, taking shape in accordance with his 
intention to describe the expedition to Laiika 
and the battles fought in front of that city, 
whether these were really waged with the abo- 


**Xropliu oaptiai 
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rigincs, ' or with the Buclilhists, as Whcoler Ima- 
gines? or lias he borrowed the matiTinIs for 
this jMirt of the poem from soinn oilier ijiiarter? 
Let me say at once that T consider tlie latter 
alternative to be the tnie account of tlio matter, 
and that the rape of llclcii and the siege of 
Troy have served as a infidel for the corres|H>iid- 
ing incidents in the jioom of Valiniki.* T do 
not indeed imagine ih«Qt he hiul himself sindiiyl 
Homeri or even that he mnst have been aware 
of the existence of the ITomeric jioems. Nor am 
I inclincf] to go so far as to attach iinportaiicc 
(though the idea is by no means fnr-fetehed, ns 
oven Monier IVilliains admits)! to the apparent 
nnalogies betweini Agamemnon and Sngriva, 
Patroklos and Lakshmava, Nestor and Jamba- 
vant, Odyssons antf Hanninant^ lick tor and 
Indrnjit, — analogies which have hnl IJijipoIyte 
Fauche, who has translaterl the Raniayana into 
French, to lutopt the converse thf'ory that Jlomer 
has borrowed the materials for his work from 
that of Valmlki! I pass over the coincidences 
also noticed hy Monier Williams himself:} 
—the consoling of the forsaken S i t si hy means 


* Without f|iii!Ht.iimiii)i; the poflMblc anti-lluiMhistu* de> 
sif^n ill Uic Nelcctiiin 4if Ijauka as tlie Bceiie of the oiHitlict.- 
t Ind, Kp, Put U'jf, |i. Hi. t l\ 7 J, W. 

§ As Monier Willinins (|). 3) assumes that the frrrnter 
part of the " ' • djprsff, if not the entire work, dates from a 

S priod so earl\ as the fifth century C., he refpirds these 
etails, as well as Ihnsr which he iinap»cs am Iforrowed 
from a Christian source (p. /.i), as probably only later ein- 
bellislim«nts-»that is, if he sees in them anything more 
than imrely accid^ lal coincidences. - 
11 Vide lad. ir. IGS. 

f It is greatly to be desired that this imiioitant work 
were given to the public with the least possible delay. It 
contains tlie conversations held by the Yavana king of 
8sgala, Milinda (Mcnandros, cf. /luL SitiMeem p. SSj rciinied 
according to Lassen, lari. A//, 11. 327 and p. xxiv, from 
144 B. C.}, with tlie Hiiddhist priest Nasasena ; but as yet 
wc have been made ari|uaintea only with extracts from it, 
in Hardy. Cf. Inf/. 80ifl. 111. 359. 

• Vide ladL gfrei/ea II, 21fi. 1, 370. 
t Cap. VII. vide Tumour, fk 48. I think it'adviwble to 
give here the Indian version in detail. WhenV ijaya, 
■ent into exile on account of his insolence by his father 
gfhabiUiu, King of LAIa, landed on Ijinki with 700 compa- 
niona exhaustM by the fatigues of the voyage, tliey imme- 
diately fell in with the tutelary divinity of the island, the god 
Uppalavacna (Vishnu), who was sitting, in the form 
ofa paribb&Jaka (** devotee,” Tumour), at the foot 
of a tree, for the purpose of receiving them aiidprovidiM 
them witha conntor-eharm against enchantment (Cf. OiL X, 
277,387. Lnne. i«ra5Mii.ViyA£sI11.299,807). Inreplyto 
their enquiry, he told them the name of the island, then 
bceprinkfed tnem with water out of hie pitcher, tied 
** (alarmed) threade on their arms” (sattam teeam haithesn 
laggntvft) and vaniahed. Immediatdy thereafter there 
appeared to them a Yakeha female ettendantin a canine form. 
Although the Prince warned him not to do sou yet one 
of tlie men followed hen MJiBfr to himself, " Where yon 
icedogisyou may look for milage.” And lo by-an^bye 
he found himself In tno presence of her mietrau the Yak- 
khini Kiiveni (*• with bad |daM bair” ? or bad, wick- 
edly plaiting" ?) who (near a tank) was sitting ipinninx 
(flw. X, 223) under a tree, “ in the character of a devotee 
(topestviya). When he saw this tank and the anchoieis 
sitting beside it, he bathed and drank from it, and eollectod 


of a dream ; the surveying ami ciiumiMaiingol* the 
hostile troops from the battlements of L a ii k it : 
and the appearing of Httu liefore the aniiy.§ 
Nor do I wisli to discuss the very wide and far- 
reac'hiiig question ,||— -In boW far an acqnaiiitaiirn 
with tlie (ireck epic may have oxercisod an in- 
fluence oil the dovelopmeiit of the Indian one ? 
I eoniimt uiysidf rather with the Kimple as- 
siiiiiplioii that ill emi sequence of the iiintnal 
relations, wliirh Alexiiiider’s expiHlition into 
India brought aliniit, between the iiibnbitaiits of 
that country and ilie Ciiveks (iiml wliieb, in so 
fur ns the Rinldliists are. eoneenied, bave found 
remarkable expression, for instance in the Aft- 
fiWapriaAa),^ some kind of kiiowleilgo of tin* sub- 
stance of the Homeric story found its way to In- 
dia. And L feel all the more justified in :is>uni-‘ 
ii)g thishy the fact that, miniditioii to the eoiii- 
cidcnces suggested by the rape of Sit a ami tlm 
war before L a 11 k it , two otlier Homeric iiicidoiil s 
are found, notimlci^d in the Ramayana ilsidf, but 
in the Pali texts of Ceylon:* — ^namely, the ad- 
venture of Odysseus and his companions on the is- 
land of Kirke, in the J/a^avaiso;f and the Trojan 

(oilible) mritfl, as well a« water with lotus flowers. Thcre- 
upuii i<lie stnoii up and said to him, ” Thou art my ftsHl 
(prey) r* Then he Mtiiod spell-buund : but Inn^jiiimc tho 
(charnicfl) thread was tied (on his hand), she could nut ilc- 
vour him ; and although she begged him in give her tho 
thread, be would not. She therefore laiil hold of him, and 
cast him bellowing loudly ((M, X, 241) into mi under- 
ground cave (v. 14 taiii gahetvi sururiguynui rudantam 
yakkliini kliipi). And in' liko manner the whole 7(NJ com- 
panions (of the .Prince) were gradually, one by one, caught 
and shut lip in the cave. Seeing tliat none of them came 
back, V i i a y a liocame anxious, went after them, and also 
arrived at the tank. Then he saw that there were no foot- 
steps of any that hod come out (apoisi m'uUinuapadam ; 
mA is probably used here for na ? Tumour has “ be conlii 
perceive footsteps leading down only into the tank” ; but 
there is nothing of tlie sort in tho text); but he saw the 
anchoress, and he thought : I shouldn't wonder if she has 
caught hold of my attandanta.” So he asked her: **Niiw, 
host thou not seen my attendants?” She mid : ** Wliat are 
thy attendants to me, Prince ! Urink and bathe 1” Then 
he perceived — ” She isa Vakkhint (enchantress) ! she 
knows my rank and, resolved in a moment, bending his 
bow and naming bis own name, ho sprang on he.r, mught 
her by the neck with a nardcha-noose, seised her hair with 
his lat hand, drew his sword with his right (OA X, 294,821 ) 
and said : ** Slave, deliver up my attendants : or 1 will put 
thee to death.” Struck with terror, ahe begged for her lifo: 
“ IjOid, grant me lifo : I will give thee a kingdom, 1 will 
serve thee as thy wife, and do everything that thou niay st 
wish.” In order to avoid tho liik ox a similar danger being 
repeated, ho made her swear on onth (M X, M, 843). 
Korthwithshe icstoied to him his ottondanta, and, bmuse 
she saw that they were exhanitad (M X,4^,),iheiet beforo 
them rice and otlier food, and nil kinds of ships* stores, once 
the property of meichants who had formerly tallen a prey 
to her. The attendants propnied the rice, Ac., and they 
eidoyed, with th^ Prince, a deliciona meal. The Yak- 
k b I n t also neeived some of it to tasto ; and she wnsin 
consequence so delighted, that shechsiwed her form into 
thstofa maidenof sixteen. Having adomsd hor person 
with spleiidid attire, tho Mdra-wifo (MaranganA : Turaonr 
has ernmeonsly : ** lovely oi MAianga henwlf *) anprosehed 
he Prince, and speedily conqnsrod his heaik lluder n trees 
thn caused aaumptnoua bod to aris& enclosed with enriains 
as withawall.aiidpeitaiiMdwiththemottfnigiaiii odonn 
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hone (though certainly transformed into an ele- 
phant) in Bnddhaghosa's Comm, on the Dhamr 
mapada,'^ Just as so many ^sopio fables hare 
found a placein the Jataka-collection, which forms 
a part of the sacred JHpitahaj\ su also from 
▼arious other sources, western tales, Bagas and 
other forms of popular thought have found 


their way into India by means of that direct 
interooune with the Greeks to which we have 
already referred.) The Baga of the kidnapping of 
Ganymedes appean indeed to have found admis- 
sion into an UpaoiMhad belonging to the 
voda,% And perhaps we can point to certain ele- 
ments of the some kind even in the Nomayona 


and V i j a 7 a spent the night with her thera (thL X, Mp; 
while his companions slept around him outside. While he 
was thus with her on the couch, he heard sii^ng and music, 
'and in reply to bis iiuostioniL she told him what was tte state 
of aflfhim, and gave him such directions ns would enable mm 
to make himself master of the island and by nieana of her 
counsel and with her help, he succeeded in this. Aftera 
time, however, he pot her away again, when the opportanity 
presented itself of winning a queen consort of eq^ rank 
to hiinself' in the daughter of tlie I* 4 n d a v a-king of 
MadhorS; and the Yakkhint met her death by 
the hand of one of her Yakkba relations, enraged at her 
on account of her treachery.— With regard to this story, 
I remark that the word guruCgd (wfivl according to 
Benfoy) used in v. 14, is of itself sufficient to demonatrato 
what indeed requires no further proof, the existence ex 
Greek influences in the time at which the dfoUcaaso wu 
eompoN^ : Cf. /mJ. Sireifen II, 3Sf5. Though this comm- 
deuce cannot indeed bo directly made use of for determm- 
ing the relations that exist between the above legend and 
that which is found in the Orfftwy, seeing tfmt the word 

** underground passage” is not used either in the 
corresponding portion of toe latter work, or elMwhero 
at all in the poem, still it is certainly a signiflcant 
cireuinstance that in a story which has so many points m 
leaomblance with one intlie Odyssey, we should And a irora 
which can be easily ivcogniscu as Greek, though sltemm 
form through the influence of oral tradition. The difficul- 
ties which prevented Tumour (lntrDd.p. xliv) from recog- 
nising in the story told in the JfaAdsaiuo an echo of the 
Homeric Haga certainly do not exist for us. 

* Vide FansbGll, p. 158 ; and in Rogers, AwMAapAosn'r 
Para5fss, p. 89. In the same way, too^ may be easily ex- 
plained thoee correspondences with the Odyssey which 
Schott has pointed put as existing in the later Mongo- 
lian version of the Saga of Geser Khan (Ahh, d, K, A, 
d, W,tH tor the year 1851, p. 279, or'p. IJ.®* 

the separate impression) : see also •Inlg in the Fer- 
kandhmgeo der Wunburger PMidngm Vtrmmmhing (1868), 
Pi 68-71. (A Tibetic recension of the same has recently, (see 
Schiefner itt.thelfefafijQfes Asiaffpves PeterMb, AcnOi 

Y. 47, 1868) come into the possession of £. Bchlagintweit ; 
bat so far as I ahi aware nothing more nearly relating to 
this snbject has yet been published.) The Indian accoun^ 
oomsnonding to the story of the Trojan horse, of the arti- 
ficial elephant inside of which a number of warriors wen 
secretod tor the purpose of effecting the capture of king 
Udayana, appears to have formed slab the subject of u 
drama, devoted to the fortunes of this king ; vide SdAAyn- 
ikupana § 422 : yatha Udayanacharite kililbghastipraypgah* 

t Cf. Ind, StodL III. SAC. In Bnddhagho8a,too (Faus- 
bflil, /lAasiiii. p. 419) auACsopic fable is found; that of 
the flight of the tortoise through the eir (cf /nd, Slud, 
111.899). 

t On this subiret, compare, tor instanccL what 1 have 
raid in the XettseAr ief IteutocA Jfargeni, GuettKkXIV, 
289, in the MoiiaUberickie der Aiademu tor the year 1869, 
p. 39 ff.. and in the /nd. JS^reifinl, 126. 11,868. Perhaps 
we should dasa also with thew materials the parable quoted 
by M. Muller in his paper on Bnddkut Nihiium, n, 19, from 
Buddhoghosa's Cmiaiii. on lAe Dhammapada, of the mother 
monniing the death of her only son, whom liuddha eoro- 

I.— v: JJl! tka* MHuaU 


a son, nor a ratner, nor a 
slave liad died.” The fruitless search brought home to her 
the passing nature of all earthly things, and raised her 
above her individual sorrow. This pamle, which M.M. 
calls “ a lest of true Buddhism,” apprara in Lucian's JDsmo- 
naXf Cam 25, (Paris : 1840 ed. Uindorf, p. 880f identi- 
cal inBubstance, but so far changed in form, that Demonax, 
whom Lucian speaks of ae his eontempoiary, promiaedthe 


philosopher Herodes, in similar cireumstonceB, that his 
child would be restorra tolife '*ifhe would onlynameto 
him three men, who bod never mourned for any one (as 
deed) ” ( ii fiwef surf r^iii riipaw A» 0 ^«vevi toe/ftcnii, 
^■ve vMora vtwtvOaawu,; Bimilarly also the emperor 
Julian, in his B7th epistle (ed. Heyler, Mains, 1828^ p. 64^ 
66, 311), in which he seeks to console his friend Ame- 
rioB (vu. 1. Himerios) on the death of his young wif^ 
tolls the same story, in this form, that Demoentus ox 
Abdent promised Danus to restoro life to his dead spouse^ 
if ho should succeed in finding, throughont his .wide domi- 
nionay three namee of persons who had not yet been called 
to mourn (vfiov evivdnriif Im/mts ; -noMina trium qna§ 
nemo bmtaeL Heyler translstee ; but according to the con- 
text, this is IS deeideiliy ineorrect). The imMiial letter- 
writer alludes also to tbo **herb that bauishes sorrow” 
(jpmffemmn mivhir) in the Odf/eteft TV, 220-225, which, 
mixed in the wine of any one, makes him tor an entire day 
forget his mourning tor mother, father, brother, and eon; 
and he speaks of his story as being to his friend ** probably 
not strange, though to ttie most of pople,aBho believe^ 
unknown” (drSfor ai*« eopov / 4 iS 0 er, an iSn X 079 V AxakU, voi /«a* 
fvaar e 5 (Ivov, roii vXa/ovi 5|, wraiMf oTvwvrov). Buddhagbusa 
wrote about 420 A. !>., oonsequcntly aliout 60 years after 
the emperor Julian (d. 368), and some 250 years after Lucian. 
If t^refore any connection is to be looked tor lierei which 
eau hardly indeed be called in question, the probability of 
the borrowing having taken place from the West is certainly 
greater than, or is, at all events, m great astliat of the ran- 
verso supposition ; and this opinion is not materially affrat- 
ed by the circumstance that, according to Mor. llanut's kind 
communication regarding both of these passages, the'* De- 
roonax” is really a pseudo- Lucianic work ; for the emperor's 
letter is certainiy genuine, and at the same time it Mpeals tc 
the toct that although tbo story in question was " to moss 
people unknown,” yet it was ” probably not new” to the 
person addressed— an evident proof Uiat it had coma down 
from an earlier time, though to be sure the assertion of the 
connection of the story with Darius or with Democritus 
(in whose biography in Diogenes Ijaertius, according to 
Heyler p. 34 !^ notliiiig of the kind is to be found) 
no dum to be received as true. And besides, as M. M. e 
account is not taken direct from the 1*411 text, but from toe 
Burmese trandatiou of the same, translated into English by 
OspL Rogers (vide p. IW, l«l <*f his boi>k), it is quite 
natural to expect that an investigation of the onginal might 
ehow toot it "te"*** in a still clorar relation to the Greek 
form of toe story (the corresiwndiug section is unforton^ly 
not given in FausliOirs extracts from Buddhsghusa s Com- 
mentare: vidcibid n, 289;a legendof umilar imfiort, however, 
i* foand rt p. 869^ WiV). In Twtw. h»veriw.^ieoaairt 
Buddbaghosa shows an aoquaintsace with fireek elements 
from otoer sonrees alsa At allcii'ente, jmd as the legen^ 
regarding Clirist that were current in llw ninth or t^h 
centuries of the Christian era have little weii^it with refer- 
ence to toe time at which Ghriet lived, if they are not sup- 
ported by evidence from other aouiees, so these legends of 
Buddhaghosa't, which occupy, almost throughout, the stand- 
point of toe most eredttlnns superstition, and give evidence of 
toe full development of Buddhist doctrine, have os little 
claim CO yMo to be regarded aa." parables of MahindoJf nor 
of Buddha. himself (an opinim toward which M. Mullet 
evidently leans, in his preface to GapL Rogers' book, 
p. xvii), so long as this conclusion is not support^ by 
other evidence out of the Ttpifaka itself ; though indm 
they of^ enough refer at least to toe nttotjdtaka, nU^ka- 
thk Ac. That they contain much legendary matter that is 
r^ly ancient, and of the highest value, 1 do nw mrao for a 
moment to deny ; and in regard to their antiqaity, Fausbul 
himself has pointed out that they eeem to be torowed in 
part from an ancient metrieai veniiwi ( 1 . 0 . p. 99). 

I Yide/mi.AiicLIX,4L 
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itfldf. Here for instance seems to be a farther 
instance of the occarrence of a directlj Hom- 
eric element:— in the first book of the RamayaaM^* 
we are told how Janaka, king of Mithila, had 
giren out that his daughter 8 1 1 & should be 
the priae of the man who should show the great- 
est prowess (vikyaitalka), and how Rfima won 
her hand by bending an enormous bow which non e 
of her preyious suitors had been able to bend; 
how these latter, feeling ashamed at their defeat^ 
laid siege to Mithilft, and how Jaiiaka suc- 
ceeded, by the help of the gods, in conquering 
them and driving them away. 8uch on iiicidcntf 
naturally reminds ns of the bow of Odysseus ; 
and the coincidence gains additional aignificance 
from the fact that we are able to bring forward 
another Indian form of the some Saga, This is 
found, namely, according to Higandet, in the 
Jamka-jdtaka and it has already been made 
use of by Ernest Kahn§ as a proof that there are 
))oiut8 of agreement between tlie Buddhist writ- 
ings and the Odyssey. ** In a Jdtaka (pioted by 
lligandct," says Kuhn, we find an occoimi of onf5 
who is shipwrecked being rescued by a soagod- 
4l(‘ss.|| 8he carries him to land, into a mango- 
gaiden, whore he immediately falls asleep. On 
bis awaking he is, in consequence of a divine deci- 
sion, salutiMl as king ; and he marries the queen of 
the country, when, l)y bending an eiioi'inoiis how, 
ami by oIIkt [iroofsT he has shown that he is 
her appointed hnsbaiid.” The rescuing of Odys- 
seus by Loukuthea st^ems here to be combined 

* Cap. Ixvi, Ixvii, 8chlu|{cL 

t In Uie J/iiA/iMcir., too, the aame story occurs pretty 
nearly in the same form U r u p a a oiurs I.is daufrhter 
08 n price to him who excels in archcry (I, OSjo) ; no one is 
ablolu bend the bow, except K a r n a whom iJraupaili, 
however, desiiiscs, because he is a sA ta (iU27), ami A r j un a 
(7052), who has couiici|uciitly to in s severe conflict 

with the other suitors, in which h is brother D h i in a stands 
faithfiilly by him. 

t rie I4f* or Leyend of Gawlama, first edition, Ron- 
ton, la'ifl, n. 228 if., 'second edition, ibid, iwiti, p. 416 ff. In 
Bigoiidot : Dzantkn-D»itf which is evidently identicsl with 
; tbouffh in another passage, (p. 372-4) liig- 
ondet gives Dianeka os also tno equivalent of tlio 
name Gh&nakya. 

§ In the LiL Centraffi/att, 1869, Oct, p. 1246- 

II Jonoka ie the only one reieued ont of 700 who wm 
in the ship : he " seising tiie extremity of a log, swam with 
all his strength” (vide Od. V, 371). At lost a eea-nymph 
seeing his generous and coungeous bebaviooi: took pity on 
him (ibid, v. 336) and come to ms assistBiuse. llien follow- 
ed a sort of dialogue.” (ibid v. 889 if). 

Y ** He was to be aide to bend and unbend on enormous 
bow, a feet that the united efterts of g thousand soldiers could 
icueely sehie^ and find the {deee where he" that i^ the 
former king ** hod eonoealed 16 golden caps.” 

* Tha Ctadhgw qf Comnhaifem Pdli, i^es 

two Jfitoka of tSEi nemo 1 (VI) 

62,aiidairttAd-: XXI (LVl) 681. 


with the bending of the bow which the other 
suitors were unable to bend ; and while by this 
combining of the two incidents, we are involun- 
tarily reminded of Homer, the second of them at 
once recalls the incident at the court of Janaka, 
King of Mithila, which, as we have seen, is de- 
scribed in the Ramay€tna ; and with regard to this 
latter there cannot be the least doubt, for the 
storv in this Jdtaka, as quoted by Bigandet, is of 
a young prince of Mithila of the same name as 
the father of 8 i t & (Janaka), who set out from 
that country in order to win bock the throne of 
his ancestors, and so met with the adventnres de- 
scribed. If these incidents, then, be really capa- 
ble of being referred to Homer (and the combining 
of the two hardly leaves any room for doubt on 
this point), it seems to follow that the scene in the 
Ramayana may also be assigned to the same source I 
It is true that the evidence thus funiislieil by Bigan- 
det is derived only from a Boniiese translation ; 
but since his testimony rcganling other matters 
has proved to bo tnistworlhy and reliable, there 
is no gniiiiid for suspecting it in reference to 
this question. There can bo no doubt, at the 
same time, that it would be peculiarly interest- 
ing to obtain some acquaintance with the Pali 
text of this The two other appa- 

rently witsierii elements that find a place in 
the Rdmdyana are : — H a n u m a ii t ’ s cnminaiid- 
iiig the siin, a la Joshua to stand still and 
ii a Ilia’s satisfying the ritual reqiiireiiionts of 
the hurse-sucrifice regarding chastity by slecp- 

t More strictly, 'not to rise* ; and consequently it mnst 
bo allowed, a verv diffeRnt cireumitoucc, so mucii so as to 
make it on the whole questionable whether any real connec- 
tion is here to be looked for. The same proliibitiun address- 
ed to tbc sun is also found in BudUhaghoso, vide Kogen 
1. c. p. 22, 2:i, and comiuiR, in //dlo, v. 46, the naive request 
of the maiden adilrcsscd to tiio night, that it would ui>t 
come to a close.— 'Besides, our only information on this point 
os r^pirds Ilanumantis derived from Wheeler, p. 369 did he 
obtain his from his North-West KecensionV (Jorresio'a 
edition makes no mention of the incident, in either of the 
accounts which it fnrnislies of llanumant’s expedition 
(VI. 53 and VI. 831. The Bonihay edition, too, which con- 
tains altogether (and no doubt correctly) only one sach ac- 
count (VI. 74. 33 fl ; cf. VI. !i2, 24 If.) is entirely silent on the 
point, although it several times refers to the sun's path : — 
thus 74 , 50 AdityaiAthamas'ritya jogoma sa gatoss'nmoh; 
74, 65 sa bhiiskar&dhvfinam onuprapannas tom bhfiakarabtaam 
s'ikhaiam pngfihya | babhontadi bhiikaiMomnikiii'o ravc^ 
lomipe piEtibhoska Abhoh ,|| It is exactly the some also in 
A (fol. 59r0 and in G (CoL 261a). According to a notice in 
the Moffozin J. tl isu, d. And. 187(^ p. 29^ the command of 
Jodino, in preeifeoiy analogoiu cireamstances, belongs also 
to Japan ; and i4io incident is assigned to the year 200 of 
our era. **Betorotiie battle was decided, the snnwas in 
the act of seUj ing. Then the Prineen, the consort of the 
llikedoTsv Ai, drew her sVOrd, and waved ittowanlihe 
son, which luned back in iU couie; and once mere it 
becana mid-day. . . 
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iiig with the golden Btntne of whom he 

had abandoned in the forest,* — with reference 
to which Wilsont has enllcd nttciition to the 
Rimilarf sitnation in the A1k(>Ktis of Eari|iide8 
(v. 341-845).$ And in view of what has been 
atldnccd, regarding Western influences, the sap- 
position that the 8opeit1ics, king of the Knuoi, 
who entered into friendly prsonal relations with 
Alexander the (ireni, may be identified with the 
A Avapati, king of the Kckaya, who is men- 
tioned in the RamAyana as the brofchcr-in-law 
of Dasoratha, may not appear, as a mere ques- 
tion of literary history, so ahsoliitely nntmable 
as Lassen is inclineil to regard it ; though un- 
doubtedly there seems to bo greater probability 
in tlie view (v. supra p. 12«3) that Valiniki in- 
troduced this name into his imein simply because 
he found it already in use in the Fo/us-text. 

Are wo able, then, to fix ap])roximately the 
date at which the work of Valniiki was coni- 
]iosed ? It is known that we have accounts in 
Om'k writers— first in Dio Gliiysostniii (in the 
time of Trajan), and then in yElinn — of an Indian 
translation of Homer. 1 have already cxpn'sstHl 
iny opinion e]scwhore|| that we must not lake 
this 8taU!ment in too literal a sense, but that 
we should accept it rather as a teMtimony, that 
at the time when it was made the peojilc of 
India, equally with tliosc of Greece, were in 
possession of an epic, conceived in the style of the 
Homeric poems. And in the same place I have 
pointcNl out that the more dotaiUnl statcmionts 
of Dio Chrysostom — ^namely, that the pGo]ile 
of India were well acquainted with the sorrows 
of Priinii, with the dirges and lamentations of 
Andromache and Hekalx*, and with the bravery 
^of Achilleus and Hektor — jioint to a Greek in- 
fluence in the MahdbhdTata^ quite as much as 


in the /Sdaidyano, and that in fact this may be 
seen even in larger measure Ih the former thmi in 
the latter ; that at the same time, however, the 
ex]xsdition to the distant Lafikd and the siege 
of that city in the Rdmdifim certainly offer a 
closer analogy with the expedition to the dis- 
tant [and similarly transmarine} Troy and the 
siege thereof, than is presented by the conflict 
on tlie open battle-field between the neighbouring 
Knru and Paiichala described in the Mahdbk.\ 
but that on the other hand the absence of any men- 
tion in Dio Chrysostom of a similarity so strik- 
ing (and, I ought to liavo added, the omission of 
any reference to the similar origin of the war 
in the two cases, the abduction, namely, of the 
wife of the hero of the one party by the heroes 
of the other) was a convincing jiroof that under 
the title of ‘‘‘the Jndiaii Homer" we were to un- 
denitand, not a poem on the Haga of the RdnuU 
yana,bnta |Hiemon the Saga of tho Mahabharaia. 
It may no doubt be said, in op|iositinn to thia 
opinion, that ns Dio Clirysosioiii proceeds on tho 
assniiipiuiii that ITmiicr had lud-iially beem tnuis- 
latcd into tbn laiigiiagi^ of India, lio would lake 
it as a matter of course that the origin and 
the locality of tho conflict were the same, that 
he would not think it necessary therefore to 
call sfKxiial attention to this, and that ho would 
content himself with niciitioiiiiigonly what hcciiumI 
to liini to bo most, suitable for the rlicturicnl 
purfioso which ho had in view. In ncconlaiice 
witli this tlnK)ry, it would certainly he. |Mmsible 
that his account of the matter was founded on 
some ocinal intimation of the existence of the 
Ritmayana, Nor indeed do I mean absolutely 
to deny such a possibility ; but on the other 
hand it evidently docs not allow of being used, 
even remotely, as a proof of that existence, or 


* First, it mnstbeown^ in tho UUnmlanda xcviii. 
20, cvi. 8, (vide Wheeler, p. 402), which docs not indeed 
lieiong to the itdmAvapa proper, hut is s later adilitioii : it 
occurs liesidos in Bhavabhuti in tho Uuarurdmaeknrita; 
and also in the Jnimmi-Bkdrata^ zzix. 47, 48, Attention 
ihould. however, bo called to the reference to this, so early 
as in Uie Karmnpradtifa III. 1, 1(^ Kamo *pi kritva- sanvar- 
pim Sttftin patnim yas'asvinlm, (je yajnair liohuviiihaih 
saha bhrfttribhir arcitab|| This work bears the name of 
Kktyayana, and is reicaniod as a paris'isbta to the Santa 
lecm ; vide Inti. Sind I, fiS. Vert, d, JhrL A //. p Si (I 
remark here, in passing, that architah is found only in 
Ckantbnra 10(i, and tlien, too, only nianv ; it is changed, 

on the other hand. Si cmula mans into achyutah. AVuka 
iwids it thiu in his Oamnf,, Ckambere^ 184 and 870A, explains 
this word by Vislinuh. This is evidently a hypercritical 
emendations the tex^ in whidi USma is regarded only 
as a nan. 

t In ttia Biada Tlealrs, 1. 887. 

1 The inddent in Enripides however, nndonbteaiy, 
dilrars in importuit respects from that lefemd to here, in 
tlio anguish caused lij the approsching loss of his wifeb 
who is abont to die for him, Aometoe ozdaimo- 


** Tliy Imanteons figure by the artlstir hand 
Bkllfnlly wruntf it, shall In my hod bo Irld ; 

By that roollnliig 1 will clasp It to ims 

And call It by thy naiiu^ and think I hold 

]ly dear wife Iniay arms, thougli far she dwells.** (/VCfar) 


Bat he receives her back again alive, through the intervon- 
tion of llerakl^ who rescues her from lliaiintosr— As t^ 
Greek settlers in the fhmtier lauds of India, for instance in 
llaetria, seem to have ke|it up their acqnniiitanoe with the 
Greek drama (ef. the accounts from Plutarch in my transla- 
tion of the MalavikA, {i. xlvL, nolo 88) it may readily bo 
supposed that the substance of a passago from Kuiipidea 
mimt easily find its way into India. 

I Wo might lalao perhaps have pointed out witli 
Wnoeler (p. 881) the similarity to which he ealls attention 
** between the seven-walled eity of Lankfi and the seven 
walled ciW of Ecbatm” (Herod. 1. 98). But tho editionB 
of the Bdmdifaifa oontain nothing of tho kind ; on the 
eontmiy, mention is made in tho poem of only one gi^ 
golden prikiri (V. 9, 16 Gorr. V. X 16, IL G Bomb.), and 
besidoi, in geneml, oidy of earth walla i ' ' 
jvapnub ifvA^yftliaib pad 

Y iMAnAlLlttb 
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of boing employed an ^chronological capital 
determining the time of the composition of tin* 
poem itself.* 

And with reference to this part of the subject, 
1 think it desirable that we should, in the first 
place, inrestigate such data bearing on the time 
of the comjx)Rition of the RdmAyana as can be 
furnished by internal evidence, and that we should 
then collect the external data for the existence 
of the pfjom, so far as these uro to bo found hi 
Indian literaturu and dsewhero. 

The^sf point then which mcetK ns 'n connec- 
tion with the internal evidence furnished » r the 


RdmAyana (and it is a very perplexing one) is the 
great extent of the work, which shows that it 
i^imnt have been the coin]ioKilion of one jHiet 
only, but that centuries must have contributed to 
mould it into its present form. The natural re- 
sult of this has been that the text has been split 
up into several distinctly se]>arati! rd'i-nsions. 
Indeed we can say with iilinost jierfect truth that 
there are as many texts iis there are niiuiiisiTipts 
or editions If And a further consequence has been 
that even within these iiuliviiliial receiiKnuis there 
have been found iiiiineroiiK ciiiitradiciionHaiid ob- 
vious additions, which atruril siitHcient evidence, of 


* We are unfoitunately anable to determine exactly the 
.time to which tho account aivon in Dio C>liryiioHtoin ought to 
be auigned. My own view, which I hiivc Hteted in the 
Ind, Afuo. pp. 164 and 165, and which haa received Uie ap- 
proval of llcnfcy {GvU, GiU Ant. 1852 p. 127).that itHhoul-1 
oeaaaigned to the lime a/hrr Pliny, who would liarilv 
have left BO important a fact unnoticed, alill seema to me 
prafeiable to inai of l^aaacn, (/nd. AU. 11., Anhang 
zlix), namely, that we are indehted to Mogaslhcnea fo. 
the report in queation. ]*ut at luiuit I can no longer aup- 
liort my opinion an 1 endeavoured to do t In-re, liy the argu- 
ment that tho account given by l)io(*hryMiistum in the wiiiio 
paaaage, toUie effect that the <;rcat ‘ llcar'is not visible 
to the people of liiilm ia to lie regnnled as a marincra* report 
brought iu^ Kuropo (from the South of India), alao <i/?ct die 
time of Pliny; foraa fjiascii hii!* jii9«tly jHiintcdout in the 
place alreadv f|uote((! this report is mentionoil so far back 
aa by OneMkritoa and by McgaatheneH. (On thia aulijcct 
ace alao /nd. Stud. II. 468,9.) And in any case, the 
circumstance that l*liny niakca no mention of the Indian 
Homer ia at leaat no proof that uii till that time no 
information on the aulijcct had reached Europe; for be 
might have omitted to mention thia Just in the same way aa 
lie left iiiiiiiciitiofKsl the iiiformatiou regarding the (treat 
liear.^ It niiiat be admitted at the aaiiie time that both 
iimifiHions are nMnqrkahlc enough in ii man like Pliny. 

f With ndcrenre to tlie various recensiuna of the 
HamAj,ann^ we are liiirdly able to say with certainty at pre- 
sent, which of them should be consiflerod os moat closely cor- 
responding with the original. The so-called licngal recen- 
sion has found its keenest opponent in Hall, who speaks of 
it, in hia miition of Wilson's translation of the Viah^u 
J*trdnn (II. HN)), as ** a modern depmvation," and even 
charactcriaea it aa "apiiriouK' {ibid 111.817). (iiu'rin, too^ 
in bis /ntlm'it (n. 28.'* note), refers to it aa a pro- 

ductionof the lull century. Hall justly dfscrihoa Schicgers 
edition OB ** eomposiU* r and, in bis opinion, the “genuine 
Rdiad.vona" is contained only in the Cililioiis of Calciitt.-i 
(whicii unfortunately I am acriiuiintcd with only tlimugh 
Muir'a extracts), and oC Uumhay. (He has sis-n In India no 
fewer tlian hcvcii cominciilariea “ on the real ffdaidyaNff 
and one of these vraa a maniiBcript nearly ooO years 
old, witli accoiiipaiiyingtext.)— At the same time, I imve 
made it, 1 hope, sufficiently clear by the arguiiieiita 1 
have addiicoil from the lierlin MS4.,— partly in my Cata- ' 
logw ttf ike Barf in Snnatrit p. 1J9 If., pa'rily in j 

the Ind'acke Stnijen, II. 216 if., partly in the present j 
paper^oM/ai,*— tliat tliese views of Hall's must umlcrgo 
conaidenblo modification. Those ilcrliii M.SS., written 
thmughoiit in Devanagari, partly cirrcspond to a large 
extent with (jorroaio'a text, oml tliareforc lend it miditional 
authority ; and partly they represent, aa comjiarcd with 
Gorraaio and witn tho Uombay edition, a perfectly inde- 
pendent text ; in other woidi they lorm a recension for thcin- 
eelvee. And there ia no reason to doubt that the same nanilt 
will be frequently repeated as furtlier new MSS, are brought 
to lUMand compared with one another. In fact, it could 
heimybe otherwiie^ coniidering the manner in whi«*h so 
Rational and popular a poem must have been handed down, 
lieyond a doubt merely by meana of oral iradititm _ (in the 
Uttarakdf^ mention la madecontinnally and exclusively of 
roeitation of the poem) : the wonder really is that aTter all 
there ii ho much substantial harmony amon|f the different^ 
veraioDM. And this is the more aarprising when we 


consider also tliat the different provinces of India had eai^h 
ii. '•* own peculiar styles (riti), which differed from one 
anuthe. 'ii important reapecLa ; and that cuiisei|uently the 
work of Valmiki, aa it gradually spread fi«’cr the whole of 
India, would be exnuaeJ to Ihn modifying influeiiccH which 
such a state of tilings would naturiilly exert. For our 
earliest and at the aame time most detailed information 
ling tliia variety of style, wo are indebted to the 

I J.k 1... !_ .11 


(A'daydi/or/fl, l.4t*— lUl) ofDaiidin, whi» ir. all probability 
lived as far bock us the Otii century ; and rsnifit Prema- 
chandra Tarkavagia':!, in the commentary with which he 
has acc;nm|ianii>d hi a edition of this work (in the BiS/ib- 
lArra /adfcir, ('ale. 18G3), lias made a most admirable col- 
lection of what ia known on this subject from other sources, 
namely, from the worka of Vuniana, Jtlnjarnja, Mainmata 
(A‘dvy«/>iv#lri«'fi, IX. 4) and Vis'vanaiha {tiAhifnadnr- 
|Mya. L'lia|i. IX ^621— 4ijU)). Compare on thia suliji-ctthe 
detaikri stateiiienta from tlie works of the first two of 
these aulhora namely, the KavyAhmhim of Vuinana, 
and the Saraaitttthi{i(hnManiHn ot Bbojiinya, a» found in 
Aufrcclil's Oi o/ciyio!, ful. 267a, 26Ka ; according to 2l6n ibid, 
the aame subject is s|iccially treated also in Chafi. IX. of 
the AlamkAmknmiubka of Xariiapura. And in this matter 
it BO happens tliat tho Bengalis ((jaiiijii) ipiite 

a conspiciioua vAlt, Dandin rt-cogniBos only' two 'kinds of 
atylii, that of the Hcngal'ia'((iaiiili) and that o'f the Viilarbha 
(Vaidarlihl). Vani.ina and Mabimata mention also the atvle 
of Uio Panchala (PanclniH), VisVanutha speaks of the llftti 
style, and Uhnjanya ailils to those the /v'vaiitikA and th'e 
Magadlif styles. ^Instead of (iauda, Da^ulin uses al»iitJic 
name, imurastya 1., 56, 83, or adiiksliiiiutvii I. Kii • while he 
designates the Vaidarbhi style ns that of the ilukshinatyo. 
I., 66.) It is greatly to be wi-dicd that sonic one would' work 
up carefully and thoroughly the details that are furnished 
insorich abniiilniice by tlicse passages: I content myself 
with rtMiinrking here tliat the style of the Vaidarlihn is' de- 
Bcrihcil as having the preferenn* on acciuint of its licing 
siiiootli, simple and iinivcrsnlly intelligible, wiiile tliat ui 
the Hniida is characterised as having the ojiimsitc qiialitieH. 
Whether the latter, ami csfiecially tlie detailed statements in 
Dapdiii, Ac., arc to be underst4Niil as having in some wa^’ 
a reference to the recension of the RAmd^nna edited by 


(iornisio, and liy liiin, following the example of Schlegel, 
designated as “ ( iaiidaiia'' — and if wl to what extent-^re 
questions that cannot lie answered without farther special 
resean-h. ('1 be same remark holds gntsl also of the so- 
culletl Bengal recension of tlicS'akuntala; for the authen- 
ticity of which, and csiiociaJly for its being truer to the 
original tlian the so-cniltNl Devanagari recension, -Dr. K. 
Piacliel has recently been conlciidiiig very camesily, in 
what is at all eiWts a ver}* valnablo dissertation (Brealau 
187U, De Kalidaaac S'akuiitali recensionibus. pp. 67} ; 
though to be sure Stcnxler had e.'cpre^svd his opinion to tae 
'same effect a long time ago (vide nuUearke /.iterotor- 
ZeitHiiff, 1844, p. 661 IF.). Gorresio's recension received 
the name ^f(iaudana" on two grounds: 1. Because- tho 
MSS. on which it was founded are written for tho moat pari 
in tho Bengali ciisrsctor; 2. Because the statement in 
Chrey and Marab'nan, 1. \u 212 that the text from this 
place to the foot of p 214 p. 16,69-80 inUoxreaioj la to 
lie found only in the copies of the Gaura Pani}ita and not 
in those of the south orwejt*'— ia eapecially pertinent to 
tliia recension (▼. Gorr. 1.19, 1—10), while the verses in 
question an wanting in Schlegel (in I. lietween 18 and 19) 
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rcvininns and interpolations l»y different hands.* 
fiSo that though this may no doubt be a proof 
of the great popularity of the work, on the 
otlicr hand it seriously complicates the critical 
questions which arise as to the value of the 
coiistituent elements of which the poem is mode 
up. And in addition to the hitherto known re- 
censions, f we have now a new one iiitroduciMl 
by Wheder, which he calls the North-West (I?) 
Recension, but which is evidcMitly stum]M>d as 
quite modem by its oniissioiis and its very re- 
cent additions, f It is not so easy to deter- 
mine, in tho other riHiensiuns, wliai slmuld be 
recognised as original, and what should bo ri^ 
garded as merely tho result of later accretion. 
What are we to say, for instance, regarding tho 
well-known episode of Visvuniitra in tho first 
book?§ It wears an unniistakabiy antique as- 
pect, referring as it docs to the elevation of a 
Kshatriya to the dignity of a Brahman, — a 
circumstance which though it is handled with 
all possible delicacy as regards the Brahniaps, 
must yet have been nn8]>cakably humiliating to 
the pride of the Briihniaiiical hierarchy. And 
tho same difficulty meets us in the story of the 
defeat of Riima Jaiiiadagnya, tlie reprcKentativc 
and champion of the Bnilimanical caste, by his 
namesake, the hero of the epic.|| Looking at 
the tenor of these episodes, we arc not justi- 
fied, in my opinion, in assuming that they 

and io the llombay edition (in I. IS, between G and 7) 
They are wanting, however, eUowbcre also, aa far aa v. S — 10 
Gorr^ namdy in A IS C., ace tlio Tera. drr Brrh 8, 11. n. 120. 
The chapter beginning tain tu llaina^ (Itain. 11, 101 iSimhIi. 
II. 78 Sen, A. fol. 82^ ia, acconling to Srhlegel (voi. I, png. 
zzziv), noted by a acholiaat aa being wanting in tho 
dAkihi|^ya|iathk It ia wonting alao in Gorr. : at leaat the 
eoneaponding chapter there (II. 100) haa a dilFereiit begin- 
ning ; but it win hardly do on tliia account to identify, as 
Gorreaio lecms inchned to do (vol. I. p. Ixxviii-ix), 
the *'Gandana'* with thia dakahipdtyapathiL In that caae 
the eonneetion between the name '* Ciandana" and the reccn- 
siona in queation muat be given up ; for the Gauds are 
tbemadves addkahipltya I Andbeaid^the correapondiiig 
chapter in Scjilegel (II. 101) agrees in thii reaiicct with 
Gorreaio'a text ; it also has a different beginning, — no. 
f um to Rdnah. 

* Cf- on 'thia aubject Holtxmann ffeter dm yneeh- 
iwAea Urmnutg dra indiacaeii Thierkreiae», p. 84 fl. 

t See, for instance, Muir, Origimal 8. IV. 14817. 
878ff. 409, as alao my notice of the Bombay edition of 
tbd Kim4yana, in the ifuL /ttrej/en, II. 28517. We have to 
add to the atatementa there made regarding the extent of 
the work, that from the Uttnraka^ Cl. 8G, according to 
which it Gonteina 500 aaigna with 26^000 s'lokaa fa round 
num b***' !). 

t Vide Wheeler, P.1XXXV, 28, 65, 144, 208. 

I Chp.61-65inSGhlegeL 

I Ibid. Gap. 84-86. 

q They might ntherbe regarded ti ancMBt fkagmenta, 
ineorpoiated by VilmSki into his work. 

* Regarding the deciaive circumatanee in the matter 
(namely, that nnder the name Yavana qe ere to underatand 
the Boctfion Greeks, or rather perhapa, ^thia time their 
•ueeeaion) vide Ind, Arei/ca, fl. 82L Ihe name Yarane 


are later additions to the ix>cm,q whatever 
may be their want of connection with the gene- 
ral narrative. They arc funiid, it ought to be 
observed, in all the existing recensions. But 
then, in the episode ofVisv&mitra (the sub- 
stance of which its narrator d a t a ii a n d a, the 
Purohita of J a n a k n, describes as having come 
down from the olden primitive time) there is 
found, ns is well-known, that catalogue* of 
the Pahlnva, of the daka mingled with the 
Yavana, of the Yavana-Kdmboja— that is of 
the Kaiiiboja, Pnhlnvn, Yavana, Saka, Varvara, 
Mlcchhaf Tushara, llurita and Kiruta,} who 
were produced, at the coinuiand of Vasishtha, by 
his cow of plenty in onlor to defeat tlie aimy 
of Visvaniitra. And the introdiiciifg of these 
naiiics ill such a connection conid eviilciitly be 
thought of as possible only at a time when, in 
IHiiiit of fact, the hosts of the Palihava, daka, 
and Yavana appeared actnnlly almost to swarm 
up out of the earth and to swoop victoriously 
down upon the Indian Kshatriya, (for they an- 
nihilate the aniiy of Visvnnutra) ;§ — in other 
wonls, just at the time when the Gncco- 
Baciriaii and after them the Iiiiln-Scytliian kings 
held sway iii the north-west of India.|| — And in 
perfect occonl with what has been now slated, 
we find tlie following notices that are taken 
from the fourth book. Wh.;n S u g r i v a sends 
out his Monkeys to the four quarters of tho 

pSHsed from Uio Greeks over to their Indu-Scytbion, Ac. 
succPMon, and finally to the Ambs. 

t May wo suppuM that the words romakapeshu 
mIechbAs cha, Schl. Scr. Bomb. Gorr., inlvirbhos' elm ("s tu 
A) roinak0|iebhya AB have possibly a direct raferenca 
to the Komaos 7 (Gonf. Acad. Vhrles. uber IntL Lit. G. 
p. 22G n.) 

t Vide I. 65, 18-66, 8, Gorr., 1. 54, IH-fiTi, 8, Schlegel 
and Bomb., I. 4;& 18—27, Seramp., and tlioTrelative passages 
in A B C ; (by A B 1 mean those maiiuBcripta which are 
designated by these letten in my Catalogue of the Saoskiit 
manuscripts in the Royal Libmty at Berlin, p. 118 ff they 
show, in the passage under consiilemtion, a veij ipeeial 
reference to tho Gauila recension. In B C there » another 
verse added, which brings in also the Vihlika and Damda. 
[Prof. Welier subjoins hero for purposes of comparison, the 
texts of all tlie recensions taking B C as a basis. Those need 
not be reproduceiL— £i>. J § 1, 55, 4. 5. ScU. 

II It is known that this away extended for a time, 
pretty far into India ; at the time of the Peripbu, Buy- 
gaza was the northeni limit of Aiyhn India (vide M. 
ff(rsi/ea, 11. 271.) The passage in which SitA says to 
KAvano, ** between thee and RAma there is a difference wide 
as that between SorAshtn and Sanvlraka*' {Ram. 111.68, 66^ 
Gorr., cf. MBbAr. Ilf. 16040) perhaps has reforence to this 
snbje^ and illnstimtes the hamd folt towards foe Senvtia 
(who in the If Bhar. also are reckoned among foe non-fiiah- 
manieal peoples and their Greek or Indo-Scythian govem- 
ment,and spMially toward their Bnddhistie procKv'ilns (vide 
Jnd. Smd. when however, a somewhat dif74rent view ia 
taken). Bnt also legarding SarAshtra aa subject to Greek 
inflaeiiees see ind. mad. IV. 269. 270. IX, 880 (! ?). The 
Greek foeling of nationality, and eapeeiuliy foe Greek eidtdis 
probably maintained their hold on the people in foe peris 
of India rsfoned to for a eonaidenUe time after the over- 
throw of the Greek kings 
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eartb, that they may search for the lost Sit 4, 
the various regions are briefly described in 
their order, and the description is accompanied 
by an ennmeration of tlie inhabitants. Regard- 
ing the west, for instance, we are told that the 
Monkeys are to search through the cities of the 
Yavana, the dwelling place of the ralilava, and, 
in the neighbourhood oftho same, the whole Pafi- 
chanada (Panjab), Kashmir, (the Parada, G.), 
Takshaiiilii, dakala, Pushkalavati, the ^ulva, 
and tlie mountain Mai>iinant (Aratta, Kaptsa, 
Valhi, in AO.), the wmiitry of the Gaiidliara &c. ; 
and witli regard to the north they are similarly 
directed to* explore among the Gandliara and 
tlie Yavana, the Saka, 0(}ra and Purnda (G., 
China, Paiii.ii}rn, Malava AC.), Ihe Valhika, 
liishikii, Paiirava, Kinikara (Jluniatha AC.), 
Cliina, Apara-Cliiiia(Parania-Chiiia AC.), Tuk- 
hara, Varvara, Kainboja, (and Khasa ? C.), also 
the Darada, and Hiniavaiit.* Here also the te^ts 
to which I have had access hamioiiisi? in the 
main ; j* and it is obvious that snch notices} could 
belong only to a time in which the Yavana (that 
is, Ihu Gri'cks), tlie Pulihiva. Puradti, Saka, &c. 
were settled in the north-west of India, and wore 
CLmso<picntly ncighlionrs, as spcciticil, of the 
iiainboja, llulliika, Dannla, (luiidhura, ^*c. In 
another passage, in the sa'ond bi^ok, § the Ya- 
vaiia at least appear in Iho ininiediato ncigii- 
bourhood of the Saka ; this occurs, however, 
ill nddiliini to Gorresio, only in A., while the 
other texts show a variety of readings. 

A second |>oiiit that calls lor examination here 
is one that has already been largely iliscnsseil, 

* IV. 44, 13 ff. tSorr. 

t Thfl HAinb.ty edition nione bnsimUiing correipcnd- 
ing to the lint ii:i»8agn IV. 4*2, IS (jurrvsio'H v. 'll comos 
imincdinlely after liiii v. 17) ; luid in tlin (tccinul imnmko 
which fully agrees with (jorr. su far as the iiiultcr in quoii- 
tion i» ciniocrned, it reads 'thus : Kriiiili!ij»-YavHiiaii!i' 
chuva S'nkaiiain {lattaiiuni cha | ainikshya Varadaiis' 
(DanuULiis' 7) cliaiva lliinavantiiiu vichinvallia (!)_ |1 [The 
detailed ntatcniciita in U A C, taking 6 an a biusia, given 
by the aulhur, need not be detailed here. — Kil. | 

In tiorrcMO, vol. IV. p. -.ve tkid the fullowiiig vnriuiiii 
reading of the veno IV. 43, 20, repieaeiiteil n* uccur- 
riug in Coil. G.— 

8trilfAa(h) Pahlavaathlnam DandAmitrani Aninilhatim | 

Purdna'chaiva vananAinoha vichiiiiidhvaiii vauaukaicili i| 

And here [)crlui|ii we flfnd a atill further direct tracu 
of the Grecic dominion. In eaao ilio remliiifr which ocviini 
hcr^ and wludi ia certainly very floiilitfui pace the Vrtn\t*td 
Ipctioafa eiven by Prof. Weber — alundd nued to be eon- 
Armed from omeraoureca, we might very fairly oito (vide 
ind, AihL V.i 160)tlie name of the eity 1>utta!iiitri, in the 
Schfli. in Pan. Iv. 2, 73, which tliero apiHNira to have 
been founded by the Hauvira-king DattAinilni, who ia meii- 
tioiMd in the UabAbhArata aa the coiitcinpnrary and the 
omNmmit of Arinno, but regarding wlmm Lawacn (vide /nrf. 
AUtrth, 1. 057n.) Mema not diainclincil, fullowing Tofl'a 
nsomria^ to believe we are to find in him a trace of the 
Baktrian King Demetriui (the eon of Kutliydcniiia), who 
nigned (necording to Uaaen, II., 208-308. xsiv.) from 
about fUa to lUa B. G. With rafcreucc to a conjecture, 


namely, ihe horoscope of the birth of R4m a and 
his brothers : more specifically, the names given 
to ilie zodiacal figures, || karkata (with knltna) 
anil mina. It will be remembered that A. W. 
von Bchlegel looked ..i tlie mention of these 
names as a proof not only of the high antiquity, 
but even of the Indian origin of the Zudiac.H 
But since the appea'-jnee of Tloltzmann's ad- 
mirable memoir Veber den griechiseken Ur- 
sprung dea Imiischen Thierkreiees, (Karlsruhe 
18-11), it is hanlly possible for any one longer to 
doubt that the trutli is quite the other way, and 
that ihe converse |Misition is the correct one. 
The evidence brought forwanl, to use iny own 
wonls on a fonner occasion,* “ furnishes only 
an ailditional proof of what has bemi made 
siifiicieutly clear from other sources, namely, the 
latf^ date of the conqiOKition of Mic Rasnagamfi 
itself, though certainly only of that recension, "in 
which the passage in question occurs. For as 
the Zodiac, in the partienlnr form in which it 
is found among the people of India, “ was com- 
plcted by the Greeks only in tlie first century 
B. C., it could not possibly have found its way 
into India earlier than this nor, we may be 
])relty suie, until ftcvcral decades later ; and a 
cousiderable time must have cla]ised before this 
new conception could have so become, as it were, 
the )ios3e.ssiou of the people as that the- 
coiibl rof-T to it as something piTfectly well- 
kiiowii.”} although the horoscope is cer- 

tainly wauling } in the Bengal recensioii and also 
ill A, B, C, § yet it is fouml without any mat- 
erial variations in the '^eranipur, in Sclilegel’A, 


which ci'iiainly retxives cimKidprnhlc support fnun tliu data 
timt have just i|uuteii ri'ganliiig ilii*. city Dottuiiiitrf, 
iiiiuT tlirrc IK mention iiinde alsu nf llcmi'lriuii — tri tho I'ff'i'ct 
that a rily, in AmrliuHia howpvor, bon* his name (Ovinc- 
tri.iK), anil was pruliably fuiiiidfd by him, vide Ijaascn. II. 
.’KH). It Khuulil hi* aildoii that inKcriptiona attcit with 
ri'gard to thevity IhiMiiiitM that il iiuiabiTPd Yavaii&s, 
i. c. (rreukK, among il> iiilmbitanlji. Tliis has lipon ciin- 
lirnitfd hy the uu'iiliDii ••I'.-i liilAinitiy.'ika Vonaka: lide 
Jofiritni" liumbas A*. Jk. *N. V. .il. hulhcht SkizM 

p. K2. 

X A similar ukb ha* alrcaily been niado of ^tlivw 
notit’CK liy the Ahlat (lUi'riii in a note on the J{ninayaii:i 
ciiiIiiHlii>d (]u 337—41)) in his curiouM book AitrvuouiU 
Indieuue (l*:iiia. 1847). 

§ il. 3. 10, Gorr. 

B J.ia, 3,8; II. lii, Schlegel. 

f Vido Z. fwF ditKundtdn ilfor^enf. T. 354 iL\ III. 
3G9fl. 

* Vide /.uA Audi 11. 240^ 341. 1852. 

t See my Prefue to tiic translation of Malavika, 
p. xxxiv-v. 1856. 

t Vide Ken, rerredk cu Varakamikira'B BrihbUam- 
kita p. 40. 

§ All thrae nurauMripts sgreo hcrealim; and indeed 
tho tiTut two veroes of the I'hapler in nucation, quoted in the 
CafntwjMe tg' the lierUn Stinakrit Afanweriats, follow the 
closing verse of Chaiiter 18 in Gorresio^-ConL the venes 
following Gorr. 19. 8^ in MSS. A, IS, A C. 
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ud in the fiombej editione. It ii eerUinl j re- 
merkible^howeTer,thatihioiighontth6TemAnider 
of the work, ao far at least as I ean at p rese nt 
rsmemberi althongh astronomied facts are fre- 
quently mcntionedi ihereis no further reference to 
theZodiac.* Andthereforethesnspicion natural- 
ly snggestaitadfi thattheparticularsregarding the 
horoscope of the natiTity were intioduced at a 
later period by aealons astrologers, who were an- 
xious both to obtain and to impart exact informa- 
tion regarding an erent of so great imporiance.t 
But eren if«we refrain, on account of this nncer- 
taintyi from insisting on the ralidity of the in- 
ferences which might otherwise be legitimately 
drawn from the mention of the Zodiacal signs, 
and do not therefore press their bearing on the 
question as to the time at which the Jfosiayaaa 
was composed, yet the notices in the poem of 
other astronomical matters furnish also at least 
some support to the opinion already indicated. 
For, besidea the mention of the nakshatra,} 
there are also frequent references to the planets; 
and we know that the Indian astronomers ac^ 
quired their knowledge of the planets at a 
comparmtiTely late period — considerably subse- 
quent, at least, to the dates hitherto assigned 
to the Fasu^fosa^the first mention of them 
occurring in the Alharvaparu Mia and in Yaj- 
iiaTalkya [I. 894 if. ].§ And the peculiar rela- 
tions which exist, just in those oldest passages 
m which the planets are mentioned, between 
Mars and War, between Mercury and Com- 
merce^ between Jupiter and Bacrificial Ritual, | 
appear to point with certainty to the fact that 
the Indian astronomers were indebted to the 
Oreeka fbr their knowledge of the planets ; 


ibr neither their Indian names, nor the deities 
associate with them, afford the smallest ex- 
planation of such relations. 

Rererting now to what Ihare said under the 
first head, regarding the politico-geographical 
aspect of ihe question, as to the time when the 
poem was composed, I beg in the third place to 
call attention to the fact that in the Jfcmuiyaiia, 
Ceylon Y is nerer called T&mraparpi or BiAhala 
(or—thongh it is true that this was hardly to 
be looked for--PaliBimantaj,* by which names 
alone the island was known to the Greeks 
(Taprobane in the earliest times, Palaesimunda 
at the time of the Periphu^ Balike or Bidediba 
in the time of Ptolemy and of Kosinas Indico- 
plenstes), — ^bnt that thronghoui the poem it is 
designated only by the name LafikA, which was 
unknown to the Greeks, and which we meet 
with (except in the ifoAovasm— p. 47, for in- 
stance) for the first time in an Atkarvaparu’Mta 
(in the KfirmaTibhaga ; and indeed in the form 
Lafik&purt associated with Biiihal&s f) and next 
in Aryabhata, Varahamihira, Ac. — ^I'he geograph- 
ical horison of the Ramapana (which may also 
be referred to here) is naturally more extensiTO 
than that of the Mahabharataf inasmuch as the 
original story of the latter confines itself to the de- 
scription of a battlein Hindostan, while the Ramor 
pema carries ns as far south as to Ceylon. But it 
has already been remarked by others, that the Jfa- 
mapana shows by no moans an exact acquaintance 
with the geography of the Dekhan. ( It is evi- 
dent, on the other hand, from passages here and 
there, that the poet poBsessed a special acquain- 
tance srith the North-Westof India. Thisappears, 
for instance, in the episode of Vis v&mitra (ride 


* Even la the second psssM allhoeili one of the 
aodisesl siAhs is SNotioned taiBehlcfd’s MtioiL sad with 
ndnence tothe aillvity (11. 16, 8, lagne ksikstske piApto 
JaasM [riel] BSaia^ cha stMte], yet the Beonl neen- 
aion has aethli« eoneipondinA bet SMiely (IL IS^ A 
taeiBimi ahaai pndiyeDaiome yogaaa epdfrie.) 

t It is perfleetly evident that we have to dohciewith 
a pniely aiWtniiy g n e e a i i^f at the rime and net with an 
mKaldate. Ueemy riSAgler riMAadpA. LSS8. BenUey, 

— hM alio attempted to fwim 

year in which newas 1 


hemSopo theyear ^ ^ 

the year MO KC^nd for the time of ^ compoaition <3 
the JhmnmmM the year 806 A. D. (RMa AaOwnoMf, 
LondML iiM p. 14 ft). GnAia, ia hia AmreiiemM Mmoim, 


Indaedf 


latter event more exactly ea having taken 
IM A D. ^ notices wgarti^ the horeyope do 


. I Ci; however, Mann, I. 84 1 711, 181. Begaiding 
the lata period at whirik mention ia made of the hliieto in 
Indian imteii, aee /nd AndL 11., 840, 848; IX. 868; X. 
840, Ckntno will PerlMfo,p. 880, 840 P-10. Re- 

garding the leeent origin of the veiaein the re^ioeenaien 
of the J^oriiioL in wbieh the Zodiac and Jopiter an men- 
tiened, aee m^pTreatioe on that work, p. 11, 88; a^ 
yiglp^a mA M to BaadliSyana, aes Sty AH. ntar As 

I fide /nd And Till, 41XX, 810. 
q Tide Laaaan, /nd AH. 1. 800-801. Gerieoio, latied. 
to voL I.p. e^ 

• The aameof theiikahaat SidhiULen theialaadhe- 
twean Oaylon and the mainland, 1^. 88,T.8L 1 Goiu 
appaara to eontaina play npon the name Smhala. 
t Tide FermArftftArAr,EiN;p.OI. 


nim.liri4Sft), Geneaio'a Text and the Bombay editien 
i» ZRrmntaiiaiiyia this Baattor; AC follow Om., laths 
usfin;in thtoSspeet, far instanm that iMleadef Yavadvtoa, 
« •fco Wsu4 At fi® (•*• Istoed. tothe 

Ml ▼. ^ IlMgr iwd AliMr. (Mthfto.dMM 
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sapra), in BbrnU’s return jonmej from hie 
unde^ and in the jonmej of the meseengeie 
who were sent to fetch him.* In R&Tann*e 
pelnce in Tankl, Hannmant eeest noble horses 
from the North-West: Arat^jW cha Klmbojln 
Vdhikln inbhalakshapAn, | AnkdnanftAA cha 
tnragAn . • . ; and ^e powerful hounds 
which Bbarata takes home with him as a present 
from Adrapati} re-appear in the accounts of the 
Greeks regarding the eonntrj of the K«um§. 

I remark further, in the fimrth places that 
although the word samskfita is'applied in the 
Bamayaiiia\ in a manner which diowa that 
it had dot yet come to be used in its technical 
meaning as the name of the Banskrit’T 
language, yet it is evident that the use of the 
latter name was just about to come into exist- 
ence. And accordingly we find frequent re- 
ference made to a literature already very widdy 
uiweloped, and designated by names that are 
comparatively modem (dastra, for instance, used 
throughout as the name for a treatise, both 
standing alone,** and as the second part of 
compound words, as shown in the examples 
given below). Thus, in addition to the Veda,t| 
and tlie vedafiga, consisting of sixaftga,}} special- 
ly the 8ik8ha§§ (mantraih diksh&ksharasaman- 
vitaih) in addition to the sfitra and bhashya,|| 
sAtra and kalpa^f, kalpasAtra,* the following ore 
also mentioned by name : the dhanurveda with 
allga, upanga, upanishad and nihasya,t the 
gandburvavidya,} astronomy § (jyotirgatishu 


nishpAtabi ga 9 iki^)| writing and reekoning 
GekhyMiHnkhyA),T the arthadlatrai** and all 
kinds of arts(iilpatt andkalA),}^ thenAtaka»f§ 
but especially the dliaraiad&stram,||, the nitidis, 
tram, IT the nyiyadistram,* (of. naiyiyika,t and 
the anvtkshikt buddibOt ^ pluc* >l*o 
may be noticed the frequent references to the 
heretical views of the materialists and the unbe- 
lievers, lankayitika,§ and nlstika.| In addi- 
tion to these^ there are direct quotations: e.g., 
the Hastibhir gttib dlokihT (regarding enmity 
among relatives)^ Ka^d^ni githid chirodgltib,** 
(regarding thoM that pray for hdp), pauripi 
g&tha,tt imam, puripam dharmasamhitam . . . 
ftikshepa gtto yab dlokah}^ Finally, we may 
also refer here to the mention of Dhanvantari as 
king of thephysiGiaaS|§( and fatherof 8uidien%|| 
asalso to therq»resentingof Jaimini,TT Kityi- 
yano,* Jivili and Mirkap^^a as among the 
royal coanaellora,t in Ayodhya. — ^Although these 
literary data, which I have taken, for the sake 
of unity, exclusively from the Oauda recension,| 
by no meuis enable us to determine the precise 
time at which the poem was composed, yet th^ 
certainly furnish, on the other hand, decisive evid- 
ence against so high an antiquity as has hitherto 
been assigned to the Aamajfaiia. 

Nor, Jlfthljff do the data relating to the 
history of religion, which are furnished by the 
ifamajfofia, give any certain evidence that a 
high antiquity should be assigned to the poem. 
Specially notideable in this connection is the 


« 1. 6ft, 18. 11., II. 70,% 11—19, 78^ S ff. Gorr. Luwa 
ind AlI.ftSS. 
t V.IS,88. 

} 11.78,24. 

I Alexander reedvei fnm Sopeithei ti a pneeat 160 
•of inch liuntinir doge ; (Tide LeieeD, indL AH. II. 16). 

I Vide hd. /e* ri/.ii, 11.68. 

Ae diatinguiehed frnin the dee'abhftshS ; 1. 61, 8^ Qonr. 
B. K 1.1^19.11.-109,80^68. 
tt The prauohthapaila io the month for tho srS- 
dhyftyaof the HftmaKa IV. 27, 10. 

I. 8, are, I, TL 6,18,21. 80,4. V. 16 41. 

II lYLlMl. 


• 1.18,8. t 1.68,18. 78^ 18.80^87. V. 88, t. 

t I.78,8L80^4. t L8IS88. | L18,7. 

1 L80,8;88. 

1.80,28. V. 1, 82. In this dsee alio, a. g., haetl- 
s'ikshSs and nthaa'ikehSe tieatieea (? or merely: In- 
formatiiin?) regarding the manegement of elephants, and 
the preparation (guiding ? Vide 1. 79, 21) of war-chanoU ; 
cf. KAdmmhiui, 1. 67 ; Wileun, Hindu TUaim, 1.14. 
ttl.80,4* « I. 79, 22. 

» II. 71, 4. nfttak&nyapara chakrur (prihnr Schl. If, 
) hSay&ai oividhftni clia ; cf. nata in cnmbinatiim with 
nutaha 1. 12; 7 and Gor. 3 11. 67, 12 (SchL, not in 
Gorr. 11. 69). 

II 1.79,20. 

ni. 70 ;l 0 . 80 ;&r. GC. the rsfsicnes to tho 
hftSaliltyam vaSnm, 111.46^ 17. 


• LM;4 


t IL 110.1. 


t IL 109, 80; (In tho Kachchit-Satga, howeror). 

I II. 109, 29, (also in tho Kaehchit-Saiga). 

I L4 12;Mftstihy«B 11. 109; M (ihid.) 114^ 40 (of 
jsvftii 1)7 la 60, 6. IV., 41, 4a 
T y. 0 % 0 . ••vi.91,7. ttVLiio;a 

||V1.948a 111-46,80. IILOO^ia 

qq II. 82; 10. • i.7i,4 vi,ii2,7a 

t Similarly tha did Vodie fishi. Vas'ishta, Vimaisva, 
GoUma or Gautama, llaiidgalya,Kisyapa, Bhfign (1. 71, 4), 
andothsrnamosthathavomsraly an styssologieal sigain- 
cance,suchas Sayi^na, Sumaatn, Vpaya— an mentioiMd 
among the royal guru or eounaellore ; too formor ovidontly 
only ta maiorcoi ghrUtml Sumit^ tho third wife of 
Dae'emtha, iM evoa epuken of ae the daughter of Vissadim 
(by a karapi) l.iaO^Thopasrageiragaiding VftImiU'a 
bung contempoimiy with RIma we wanting in tho Gnn^ 
recension, and are 'futaiid beeidee only in eome MSS. It is 
only wbenwoeoBBet'>tho OHarM^ia (and Alao»M«m 
that the MSS. egreein recoiding (49, 47, 51. 1 f.) that Slli 
came into hie henaitago and tten gave birth to hm two 
sons, whom ho alCsmaids tanglrt to rapeat the 
Vftimtki thus appeals to bs a new aequaintUM of SItS ; 
■o that those pesMgio In the previoas books, which speak 
of an earlier sBOS tlng having taken pises betim lh^ 
must svidenUy have naan added at a later peiiojL— In tha 
peculiar poaitlon which JSvftliooeupiea in the JIdm., lam 
inclined torseogalas a alight ^ of the pte i^iA 
probably aaimatod onr poet a fdlower of the black Fopw 
(vide saprop. m Vui) ^ JAvilapSchod cf the 

while Kwda 

1 Rnaiding tho mention cf in IL 10i| 88 


igel), vido snpm p. 122 a. n.** 
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absence of anj reference to Kf ish n a or the 
Kp^bna-worship,* though of course ihe only 
legitimate inference to be drawn from this 
silence is that we must not push the date of the 
work too far back.f The same remark ap- 
plies to the absence of any mention of the 
Dftkini and (if I do not mistake) of the Vidy &- 
dhara. The Vedic gods, however — ^for instance, 
Indra, Viyu, Agni, Rudra — are repeatedly men- 
tioned, and frequently as taking part in the 
action of the poem ; but alongside of them, and 
decidedly ranking as the princiial deities, we 
find Brahman, Vishnu (Nurayaoa), and Siva; 
and, as we have already seen, one of the chief 
tendencies of the poenq in its present form at 
least, is a distinctly implied desire to exalt 
Vishpn abbve the other gods. Whether the 
legends that specially serve to favour this and 
other aims, reganiing the pious Savari, and re- 
garding Sarabhanga, Kabaiidha and Viradha, are 
to be ascribed to a Christian origin (as Monier 
Williams thinks)} or to a Buddhist one (which 
is my‘ own opinion), § is a question which 


must probably be left in the meantime un- 
decided ; but, in any eose^ completely to atrike 
them all out of the original tezt^ and to regard 
them only as later additions, would certainly be 
attended with considerable difficulties.1 
1 refer, in the tdxth and last place, to the diction 
of the work, as exhibiting on the whole decidedly 
less of a tendeney to take liberties with the gram- 
mar, than is shown in the earlier parts of the 
Mahahharaia, There is on important difference 
also In the form of the composition in the two 
works, and in this the Ramayam is at a disad- 
vantage, as in it the concluding verses of the 
chapters (and the remark holds tmo of all the 
recensions) are constructed in various metres, 
more artificial than the single epic tloka-measnre. 
FVom this it is quite evident that a more artis- 
tically correct kavya-fonn was aimed at; and 
accordingly the Raniaj/ana is frequently desig- 
nated as niah&k&vya:Y The title of the chapters, 
sarga (not adhyaya), probably fumishes aihii- 
tional evidence in the same direotion. 

(To ie coHiinued) 


ON THE ANCIENT REMAINS IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 


(l^Vom lAs Report of ike late J. A, C. Boswell^ Req,^ M, C. offg. Collector Kriehna IHetrict) 

(Concluded from page 165.) 


VIL Forte ittuetrating the periode of the Origa 
eoeereigne^ the HedtH Chief e^ the Bijaganagar or Bayor 
Wdgnaetgfhe Muhammadan coequeei the riee of the 
Zammdare^ and the powere of the Mardthae and 
BohUiaM, The most iinpurtaiit forts in this dis- 
trict are those of Kondavid, Kondapolli, and Bel- 
lanikouda. These have interesting associations, 
and are worthy of preservation. 'Ae stones have 
lieen largely removed of late years, and used for 
building purposes. 1 would propose in future only 
to allow the loose stones to he removed, and to 
preserve the walls and buildings at present existing. 

ffoiiifaou£.---'niis is a small range of hills about 
1,600 feet high about 12 miles to the west of Gun- 
tur. There on two ghAts, that on the north is 
much the shortest, but very steep, there being an 
■aceut of steps the whole way, the other gliftt is 
more eireuitous about two miles, but it is not so 
steep, and persons can be carried up by bearers. 
There are three forts of saccewiivc periods, the ruins 
of whidh otiU exist. 

(1.) The Putloibto.— This, the most ancient 
fort, is said to.have been built by Odiya sovereigns 


when tlioy hold this part of the country. It is 
situated in a valley between two spurs of the hill, 
and the month of the volley was closed by a high 
embankment of earth and stone. A stone wall was 
also raised across the top of the valley. The area 
of the old fort is overgrown with jungle, but hid 
among the bushes and trees arc to he found remains 
of temples, mantapame^ wells, rice-pounding mor- 
tars of stone, Ac. The opening of the valley, 
whore the wall was raised, faces the north-east. 
The whole drainage of the valley was let out 
through this wall by a sluice which may still be 
seen. The tradition of the place is, that this sluice 
having become choked, flie heavy fall of rain dur- 
ing a single night inundated thn whole fort, and 
drowned all the inhabitants, 

(2.) The Durgam or Kila , — ^Tho second fort is 
situated on the top of tho hill, the longer ghAt is 
through the Puttakota, and on the top of the hill 
there is a gate known at hattol diddi or firewood 
gate, By this ascent all supplies were brought up 
to the fort. Tlie gate was originally surmounted 
by a building of four stories, each supported on 


* Yids Gomsto : Islrod. to YoL I. IMA P>aciii. 
t It osaM also to be laid that this lUeoce ie eapoble 
of eapkeaBoa bj the rivaliy of thOM two inearnotioni of 
Yishnii, or nthor hg that of their leepeetire fdloweia. 
BAma undoahtadly lep f rem t e aa earlier aUfs of Yidmoiem : 
bat it ia ooileiBl j poeelblo that hie beeoiiX^ thr dei^ of 


asset is dastoi 


ipievioasdsfilopB 


Eths Kfiaapa- 


% S'avsit, indeed, reeelle the **woiiuuiof Samaria.'* 
f Edei.7^p.i;^Pi276L 

II la eonasetioB whh thie part of the eoltfeet we may 
refer eleo to 8 amhoka ia tho Maghmanda end ia Bhaea^ 
Mdri s diflenaUy ia ths inawaAsp^ 8A 8- 
Y Soemy dead Perl, filer /ocL 
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rows of BtoDO-pillarR, but tho two upper Htoriea 
iiavo fallen down. Tlie third waa in exiatonce 
within tho momory of tlioae atill living. The otlicr 
gate known as petMa ihmoqja ia on tlio north-weat 
aide towarda Naraaraiipet It became the princi- 
pal gate in Inter tinica, but there ia reaeon to sup- 
pose that the other waa originally the main gate. 
Tliia fort is aaid to have been built by the Rcthlia. 
On entering the fort by the knitol tJuldi, there face 
one tlie two liaiigalaH erected by McHara. Rohde and 
Newill, whicli, howeveri are both couaiderably di- 
lapidatciL 

The area of this higher fort ia very extensive. 
There are high towera and battlements, ramparts 
loop-holed for niiisketry along every uumuiniidiiig 
eiuinoncc, ovorhniigiiig the edge of deep pnK;ipic(M. 
Tho viewH from many of theae forts looking over 
tlie low country is very fine. One of them; puinta 
of vautagi: has been availed of fur the erection of 
a colonaiiu or long mantajMin known as miriyala 
fak/ita. Tradition says that this was the favourite 
resort of one of the old Ilcddi Chieftain who held the 
fort. There are the reiiiaina of the old treasury, 
inagazinoH, granaries, and all sorts of stores 
godowns. One of these is a bombproof building, the 
interior of which is ii well cut in the rock eleven 
feet by seven and four feet six iiicliiHi deep. This 
was the receptacle iis(;<l fur the storing of ghee. 
Kverywhere may hi: seen the fouridatioiiM of dwell- 
ing liouflos, and the iiiiinbcr of rice-pounding stone 
iiiuriars is very great, giving ovideriee that a large 
number of persons must have at oik* time been 
quartered in this hill fort. There are iiiiiiiy springs 
nil the top of tlie hill, and throe large tanks, one 
leading into the other, ao tliat when the first is 
filled, the seeinid begins to let'eive its supply, and 
similarly again tlie third. There is alsii the rc- 
niaiiis of a pakota showing that this was the method 
of raising water then employed. There are on the 
hill a inniiher of temples, but all tlie images have 
bcc*« broken, or had their feiitiires chipped oil 
through the icoiioelasttc zeal of the- Muhamiiiadaiis, 
who have also turned several of the ti'iiiples into 
Mow|iins« One of these Moafpies was trails formed 
in this way by one (riilab (jliuzi, and close Itcsiile it 
is his dnrgah or tomb, fur the repairs of which there 
ia au cmlowineiit rf four Kiichelna of land in a 
village ill Dapatla Tiilnq. The holder of the liiam 
ip bound to look after the repairs of the Mosipie 
and tomb, and aacends tho bill every Friday to liglii 
a lamp, as well os on the occasion of the principal 
festivals. 

But the timn whoti the MiibamiiiAdaiis gained 
pusscsaioii of this fort was Rubscqueiit .to the date 
when till* third or lower fort on tho north side was 
built. This is known as simply Kola, and owes its 
origin to the dynasty of Dijayanagar, belter known 
as the Royalu. Tradition goes that about the be- 
ginning of tho sixteenth century the nice of the 
Iteddi Bovoreigns came to an cud. Thu lost old 


king died cliildleaa, and hia aeventy-two chiefs 
could not agree upon tho selection of a saccessor. 
Krislma Deva Royalu, the most illustrious ruler of 
his race, heard of tliis state of things, and at once 
conceived tho idea of acquiring for himself the old 
Reddi's kingdom and fort. His strong idea was to 
iiiiikc ndigioi) tho support of the throne, and his 
pious iiieiuory is still revered tliroughuut the 
Northern Snrkam and Ceded Provinces, as tho 
fouiiilcr or restorer of many Tlindii temples and 
Pagodas. Krishna Deva Royaiu's idea on the sub- 
ject of a union between Church and Rtatc was a 
worldly-wise policy, and for the protection aiford- 
fzl by the sovereigns to religion, he expected as a 
rtdurti that the pricsthoufl, whom ho endowed with 
weiilth, should nso all their infiuenco to carry oui 
his political views. Accordingly, it is said on tlie 
present occasion, ho selected a wily and unscrupul- 
ous incnihcr of tho sacerdotal fraternity, aa hia tool 
for tho accoiriiilishmeiit of Ida ambitious designs. 
The Braliinaii was fiiriiiHlicd with money, and di. 
routed to restore a langnificcnt timiplo of Gopina- 
Uiaswami at the foot of Kohdavid. A new imago 
was to be consecrated and set up, and for tlie cele- 
braiioii of these rites, the presiding priest invited 
the HCA’’cnty-iwu Chiefs to descend from their hill 
fortress. They ciime— tho three score and twelve — 
and were all sc.'itcd in the great hall. From thence 

0110 by one tlie olliciating priest led tliein to tlio 
inner slirinoto view the now representation of deity, 
and to bow before the image that the groat Krish- 
na Deva Royalu had set up. As tliey stepped into 
the anlnmlikam or inner hall, and bowed at tlie 
thrcHholi], two ruffiniis, who were concealtMl in the 
chaiuhcr, stepped forward, and before tho victim 
had time to raise a rry, prccipitaU'd him into A 
deep well whose mouth it waa impossible to discover 
amid the surrounding gloom. One by one each 
licdili Cliieftuiu approached the shrine, and all 
shared one common fate, one common grave, and 
then all was easy for Krishna Deva Royalu to seizo 
the fort. He preferred tho plain, however, to the 
hill, and the third fort, as has bism said,^ owes its 
origin to him. It has two entrances known as the 
KolfjtelH Daneqfa and the NadeUt Darwaja. Tho 
ramparts of the fort still remain to a considorablo 
extent, with the gates and streets paved with atone. 
There are a number of modern houses in tho fort, 
and rains, and blocks of cut stone, scattered all 
nmnd. Tho chief feature of interest, however, 

111 this fort is Gopnathaswaini's temple. It is 'a 
very large building of stone, and the pillM 
arc very fine, in some cases a cluster of five pil- 
lars carved out of a single block. Tlie Muham- 
madans, liowevcr, have destroyed all tho images, 
and converted tho great haU into a Mosque. It 
remains as such to this day. To enter the liinder 
portion one has to go round to the other side. The 
autaraUkam is to ho seen where tho well is said to 
have been dug which received tlic Reddi diiefis. 
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Hie place in inhabited now hy a colony of awallowa 
which dassled with the light of the torch aa we 
entered, fluttered wildly about, and fell with out- 
qiread winga on the groiiud. 

Kondavid hill has a considerable extent of pas- 
turage which is leased out, and the custanl applea 
alone fetch some Rupees 300 a-year. The ba.nboo 
grows on the aummit, and gives its name to one of 
the tanka. 

The tradition and hiatory of the place has been 
collected, a copy of the Tulugu nnniiscript of 
which is in the poHMesHion of one of the village 
Karnams. Sir Walter Elliot is said to have taken 
the original, and left this copy instead. 

KantiapiUy . — ^Thia is an old hill fort which 
formerly belonged to the Nizam, it is about ten 
miles west of DcjwAdd. All along the road and in 
the town there are numerous remains of old Mas- 
jids, Ashiir Khatias, Pirla ('hawRilts, and Mnhaina- 
dan burying grounds. Nut far from Ihrahimpatam, 
on the north of the road, is a wtdl, known aa a well 
of the Minister of Krishna Deva Royalu who 
lived about 1550. The fort is entered through 
three auccessivo massive gates at the foot of the 
hill, and by the fort walls a considerahle space is 
enclosed, all thickly over-grown with jungle and 
luxuriant cactus. Within the liiuits of the old fort 
were built the English Rirrocks, which arc still 
standing, consisting of eight large rooms besides out- 
houses, all in tolerable order. Hicre was formerly 
a detachment sunt here from the Regiment station- 
ed at Masulipatam, hut the place is now entirely 
abandoned as a military post, and the old borracks 
are used by any visitors as a halting baugala. 
Opposite the barracks is an English burying ground 
enclosed by a mud wall, but the tombs are all of 
oomparatiyely recent date. A few hundred yaids 
from the bangala, the ascent of tliu hill coni- 
menoes. It is a winding tortuous path between 
two hills, and the whole way for about three qiiar- 
iers of a mile is a climb by a staircase of stones 
placed in position to form steps. Tlie labour of 
oonstnicting this must have been great ; many of 
the stones have the mark of blasting, and many arc 
cut and trimmed as if they had . previously been 
used for Home other purposes. Tlie onliiiary mode 
of asevnt is on foot, but visitors can be carried up 
bybearors. The bearors through practice go up 
with their bunion very quickly. As one approaches 
the Hiimmit, the ruins of the old palace appear 
perched on a crest between the two hills, on either 
side of the Pass. Tlie heights are fortifled with 
towers, and loopholod ranges of battlcmented wall 
show how strong the place must once have been. 
On every jutting orag and eminence there are works 
which completely command the Pass The upper 
fort la entered through three enormous gateways 
in snooesrion. Hus entrance is known aa the 
Da/rgoh Dpruaiia. The rides of the gateways^ about 
fllkeon Jest high, are single blocks of granite, and 


tho lintels about twelve fbet wide are the same. 
The gate derives its name from the dargah or tomb 
of Ghulab Shah, who was killed here in fight It 
was endowed with twelve kiichclas of Inam land, 
which has been sabseqaeiitly >sdiiood to eight 
yielding eight kattis of produce. Tho endowment 
Is for the purpose of kccpiiig the tomb in repair. It 
is a modern looking sdifleo, plastered white inside 
md out, in close proxiioity to tlie ruins of an old 
Maiqid. 

Imiiicdiaiel/ above this stands the TanUha Mahal 
or palace. Tlie fort is said to have been originally 
built by tho Reddis who onco ruled this part of the 
country, but this building is- purely Muhammadan. 
The whole of tho ground-floor conaiHla of exten- 
rivo cloisters, supported by stotic-built pillars, and 
tho roofs arched. Between the pillars, in some 
instances, partitions have been run up, so os to 
form separate chambeni. This ground-floor was 
probably used as a barrack for troopa. Tlic ilooro 
are all paved with atone, and the masonry is ex- 
ceedingly strong and good. At preaent these 
cloisters are used at night for the protection of 
tho cattle which are sent up tho hill to groxe in 
largo numbers. A stiiall stone staircase leads to 
tho upper floor, whore there is a great hall over 
which a thatched roof was lately placed, when a 
party of gentlemen came up here to spend the 
Christmas Holidays. There are sevenil bath-rooms 
with stone risterns and pipes providing the escape 
for tho water. There arc tho remains of a niimlior 
of large and small chiimlieiv, hut all unroofed. Tho 
walls have been originally plastered, ami tlio orna- 
mental designs are still visible ; some in excellent 
preservation. There is a balcony overlooking a 
large tank, a terrace leading post what was once the 
garden to the zenana. These apartments are siir- 
loiinded by a high wall. There is a court-yard 
witliiii having a large stone bath, to wliich water 
was conveyed by pipes, and there are the reniains of 
various chamlicrH all now unroofed. The wails are 
covcrctl with ornamental niches. 

Leaving the zciiaiia, a path Icails to tho groat 
reservoir, which is supplied by a spring, and where 
the water never fails. It is very cold, and said to 
proiluce fever. The reservoir is of great depth. 
There are also several tanks on the hill which, 
however, dry up during the hot weather, and in tlie 
tanks several wells. 

Beyond tho reservoir is the granary a maorivi 
hiiildiiig of Htoiic supported on high archea, and so 
constructed that each compartment might be di- 
vided by stone walla, so as to make a number of 
■eparato receptacles for grain. There is but one 
entrance below, but each receptaclo has an aperture 
at the top. The |riace is now tenanted by millions 
of bats which, continually flying about, give forth 
the sound of rushing water. Beyond the granaries 
are the magarines. All around the hill is strongly 
defended by towers and ramparts. Besides the 
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Dargah DarwAja, there ia aaother ontrancej known as 
Golkonda DarwAja, on the other side of the hill, 
from whioh a path leads down towards Jagiapctt. 
On the hill ferns abound, and many flowering and 
odoriferous shriilMk Tlicre is a white and purple 
creeper (aaiitudra/Hila the milk of ocean) which is 
very luxuriant, llicreisa good deal of junglo but 
no forest One tree Ponitgu eh^itu grows in coiisi- 
derablo abundance, and is much used by tho MachiB 
of Kondapali who are celebrated for the manu- 
facture of figures as reprewniiationH of all ilic cuwtcA 
and costumes. Some of these are very gooil. On 
the hill there are nuiiibcrs of inuiikuys {IcomAamutB^. 
Tlici-o is aTelugii manuscript containing the legends 
and history of this fort. 

Hel/ainkom/a.— Tliere is an old fori of stone here, 
also said to have been built by the Rcdilis when 
they rilled tho country. The fort ia on tho top of 
a high hill, and is tenned a diipgnm or diirg. 
Tlic fortification still remains, and also the mins of 
flat roofed dwelling houses, magazines, granaries, 
etc. There is a pcn?nnial spring at tho top wliieh 
supplies a reservoir. Tho hill is covered with jiiiiglo, 
and there are tamarind trees, custard apple trees, 
and bainlioos. There is a pathway formed for 
the ascent. 

Tills is the Hill of Ilearing. Tradi- 
tion says that here was tliu spot where, according to 
the localised h‘g(uid, Ihlma first heard of the rapo 
of his wife Siiri hy Rfivaiia. On the hill, about GOO 
feet high— a bare rock Avitlioiit vegetation, there is 
a temple of Shiva under the designation of ISfima- 
HngeHliwarnHW&mi. The ascent is a very steep one, 
by steps cut ill the ruck, and cut stones piled to 
fonii steps. Close to the tuinplo on the sinnmit are 
two kouBTUBMt artificial reservoirs of water revetted 
with cut stone. Tli'-se never run dry. T\\q larger 
one is known as R&inagiindniii, and is iiincli resorted 
to for bathing. Tlio oilier, which is iiiin.h siiiallcr, 
is known as Sit&giiiidain,aiid it would be considercil 
desccrativo to bathe in it, as it is left for the god- 
dess's private use. 

Tlicro are three lines of fortification around tho 
hill, one above tho other, hut the walls have been 
demolished, and tho stones are gone for. long distances. 
Tlio fort is said to have been built when the Red- 
dia hold tlic country, and there are still to bo seen 
tlio foundations of the old dwelling bouses on tlic 
bill, magaaincH, graiiaricsi, etc. About a ipiarter of 
tlio way up tlio bill there is a large artificial reservoir 
witli a perennial spring known ns Tegn Rhnvi. At 
the foot of the bill there is an old temple dedicated 
to KodandordmaswAmi and another to Prnsaiina 
RAmalingaswdmi ; all around are tho ruins of 
nunUapt^f and mndi cut stone 

Thera ia a curioua story attached to a large 
nprosratation of Hanunian at the foot of the bill. 
Itia known as Tappal At^anapulu, and itia raid 
that when the country was held by Giiutiipnlli or 
Rayani Badtaradu, a Dediapanda, under tho Muham- 


madan Government, ho used to deposit hia letten 
for llaidarabad at the foot of this imago, and used 
to return the following day and find tho answers. 
Tho monkey god is credited with a feat worthy 
only of tho elcctrio telegraph. 

Tliere is another fort with walls of mud and stone 
at the foot of the hill. Tliia formerly belonged to 
the Malraj Zamindar's family. Tlic fort is entirely in 
ruins, and tho area has been given up for cultivation. 

Dharanehola, Amravaiif and Chintapalli.^ 
Dharanekota is the site of a very andent town,“ the 
city of magic" as the name imports. The walls 
were pulled down by tho late Vascreddi Zainindar 
to build the town of Ainravuti about a century ago. 
Tliesc buildings have also in time fallen into ruins. 
Tlicro were two hundred two-storied houses built 
for BralimanR, and tho Zamindar's palace is reported 
to have had gilt and silvered tiles. Tho whole 
place is now a tiiasa of ruins. There are to bo seen 
tho remains of largo reservoirs and fountains and 
places for plcaBiuro grounds. A long Inw suit, car- 
ried through many years regarding a disputed suc- 
ctiHsioii, dissipated the wealth of the family. Tho 
estate fell into arrears, and was sold by auction, and 
bought in by Government for a nominal sum. 
There are two brothers, the present representatives 
of this old and ancient Zniniiidari, who now live 
in a niiiicil tenement where their ancestors were once 
high lords, drawing a revenue of thiily or forty 
lacs a-year. Tlicy are dependent on their mother's 
pension of Rupees 150 a-moutli. The fort at 
Chiiitnpolli belonged to tho saiiiefaniily, and is now 
also in ruins. Also another at Rajapett, which is 
ill the Haino condition, 

Gurjala, — At Gnrjala in tho Palnod there arc tho 
ruins of nn old fort, tho stones of wliich have been 
largely taken by tho villagers to build their houses. 
Tt is said to have been originally raised by Raja 
Narimdnidu, tho 4th descendant of tho Faiidavas 
(Ksliattrayas). 

There arc also the rcm.iins of other stone forts in 
tho Paliiad, at Tunnekota (this has lately been 
pulled down and luvellcd,)nt Kambhampail, Goli 
Nayaijiinakoiida, Tangada, and Karempudi. At the 
latter place, oiitsiilo tho fort wall, there are several 
two storied mautapains or porticos, which ore 
said to have been used by an old Rislii in former 
days for the performance of his japam (prayers). 
Ho would recite his prayers at different quarters of 
the town at difTcrciit hours of tho day, high up in 
tho second story of these mantaiMuu where his 
devotions might be iliily observed. 

This place, in the Vinnkonda 
Taluq, derives its narao from tho hot springs which 
are said to have oxisteil here, but there are no traces 
of tliem now. Tlio fort hero lioliuigiHl to tlie old 
Malraj family, and ia now quite dilapidated, and the 
site unoccupied. 

In tho Vinnkonda Taluq there are also tho ruins 
, of old forts at Vinukuuda, which belonged to the 
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Sakamuri family, atTangerala and Gummampad, 
the former an Agraliaram, and the latter aMokhaaa 
village. 

Ill the Nandigama Taluq there is an old Reddi 
fort or dnrgain on tlio north bank of tho Krishna, a 
little to the oast of Mugetala at Gudcmetla, known 
aa Turangaraidu. Tliere are the ruina of mud 
forta built by tile Vascreddi Zamindar at Naniii- 
gama, RAghavapuraiii, Irellapad and Magallu ; one 
built by Ghava Narasaya at Koiiakaiidic, and one 
built by Ghcrumainclla Veiikatnraiiiuiiaiya Vcladi. 
Tliere ia another old fort at Itur, and one at Panu- 
gancheprol, built almut a century ago by the 
Muhaiiimiulan Governor or Taiiislia. Hie walla of 
both have fallen down. Jagiapclt ia a town of 
considerable trade and importance in tho Nandigama 
Taluq on tho borders of the Haidarabad territory. 
A band of Roliillaa once came here and burnt down 
ilie place. The people tlioii built a square tower 
in the centre of tho town for protection provided 
with narrow loopholes for inuaketry, but they never 
added the staircase to ascend to thotop, and the tower 
would practically be of very little use aa a means of 
defence. Tlio town wan Hiirrouinlcd by a high wall 
by the Vasereddi Zamindar of old tlnie, a consider- 
able portion of which reiiiaiiis. At each gate was 
built a templ(‘. There are also forta in thin taluq 
at Konakauelii, Dab&knpali, Malkapiirani, Miika- 
pctii, Aiineguiitapad, and 8liir Miiliaiiiiiiailpet. 
Also at Lingagiri, bliri NarnsiiiiliApiirnin, Gmiiiga- 
banda Siarvavnraiii, KiilavApalli, Lakliavcniiii, and 
Aiiiaraveruiii. These villages Infloiigto the Lingagiri 
Zaniiiidor. In Miinagnlu, Nalamani, Madhaveram, 
Unpali, Kurivaradii, Sripurani, Nudegudaniala, 
Koiiiurabaiida, Aiikiipaniula, Darayakudagudam 
ami Jiriiidavniiapuraiii, villagos belonging to the 
Miiiuigaln Zuniindor there are also furta. In Visaii- 
impctt Division thisre arc also forts in the vilhigcH 
of Tiriiviir, Kaliigara, Gniiipalngiidcin, Veiiegaihi, 
and Vishiiiipett. In the Inst-meiitioiied village the 
fort is not wnlhid, but siirrouiidcd by a lictlge of 
bramble : it is cnlli-<l Kiiiiipakota. 

In the liejwada Tal instil ere arc two old ruined 
forts at Valavaibiiii and Vellatur. At Hejwada, too, 
till re was n fort ; there are no signs of it at jireseiit, 
and ill the Giiiliwadu Taluq at Kaiiiikolnnu, Vniiia- 
vara)Mipad, Kaldiiidi, Veiikatajiiiraiii, Chigiirukola 
and Kolern ; nut none of (hem are worth pivsi-rval ion. 
L. the Devnrakota Zaiiiiiulnri of Ilandar Taluq there 
All! the ruins of a fnrt at Lakshiiiiiiuraiii, built about 
2tJt) years ago. There are also forts in this tnliii| 
at Yeiidapalli, Niiiigegada, Nugayalniika, niid Mare- 
polaui. 

Ill tlio villages of Niijid Zaiiiiiidiiri there are 
foils at Katiir, Mudur Kashah, Nana Kashali, 
Siiravaram, Tehipndii, (iollapilH Kashah, Najiil, 
Musiiniir, Vijiaroy Knabah, liaj'aiiepohtiii, and 
Mutsiiavidii. There are also forts in Home villages 
of Cliatroy, Peiitapad, Dalinrjali, fiiiiuliigul, 
Ambarpett, and Elur llaveli Ptrgatias, belonging 


to tho Ncdadavol Zamindari,wbiob was transferred 
to Godavari District at the amalgamation of the 
late Gnntiir and Masulipatam Districts. 

In the NiKampatsm ^rkar of Ripalli Taluq, thero 
are also forts at Vullipolam, Kadavakiidurn, Gana- 
paverain, Yalatt'polain and Amudalapilli. 

There are also forts at Vallur and Gudur belong- 
ing to the Vallur Zamindar. One At Avanigadda 
belonging to the cx-Divi Zamindar, and on& at 
Mailaveranri hclnngiiig tu that Zamindar. 

Tlici e. are also ruins of ancient forts in tho Paliiad 
Taluq at Katavaram, Machavarain, Taiigcda, Pidii- 
giirnlla, Tniidiitin, Gainalapad, Kaiiicpalli, Petta 
Mansurslia, Ubhapalli. m ar Dacliapnlli, Gottcpalli, 
Piilbridilegudani, Ndgaijiiiinkonda or Diirg, Kariiii- 
piidi, Kanilihanipad,Ga1i, Peiidugnl, Pilliilla. 

Til Guntur Taluq at Naiikar. 

Ill Narsaraupett Taluq at Chilakalliirpad and 
Kiinknlngiiiita. 

Ill Ilcpali Tuliut at Repoli, Ncdiimumi and 
Rachur. 

In Viiiukonda Taluq at Giinadatnpad, Komala- 
pad, and Cliintalnclicnivii, besidiii a niiiubcr of 
Hiiiiiller ones, or bastions in the Pnliind Taluq at 
Maiiilenapadu, Jaiinpadii on a pagoda, Pcddii Gar- 
lapndii, Konaiiki, iii the centre of the village, 
Piiiuli on A pagoda, Oblfiiipalli, Kalakoto, Madii- 
kiirii, Pattavcdii, Giiiiinpad, (loUcpalli, Vcldiirru, 
Uoyaveram, PaHeviimiiln, NAiigiihiviiriiiii, Oppichcria, 
Adigopiila, Aliriyala, Pcihla Kiidnvngiinta, Siiiiiie- 
galla, Jattcpalepu, Piilepad, Rciitala, Rciitachiii- 
toln, Mniidiigalla, Pullaguiita, Ciiarlagiidepiid, 
Gottciiiisukiiala, Dicta. 

V IT I. r/ic MahaU or pahoes of Zammhm con- 
Btructetl mthin the last centurif. — ^Hie Is'st sperimens 
«if tiuwo are the palace of the ex-Zeinindnr of Nar- 
snraiipet, and the paldee of the Pevarakota 
Zniiiiiidiir of Sallapalli. Tliere arc each large piles 
of hiiildiiigs ill the Miihamiiindiiii style of architec- 
ture, four or live storios high. There is a very 
large liiill on the ground floor and a gallery round 
it oil the second floor, with live ranges of rooms 
above. Tlie buildings arc of brick plastered, with 
high Muliamiiiailaii arches. Tliere are oniamentiil 
deviees in plaster, and the woodwork is carved and 
painted in bright colours. There arc exteiisivb 
eoiirt-yards with reservoirs and fountains and 
gnrileiis and shrubberies. 

IX. Kurajpean reiurc/na.— Tradition exists of the 
sea coast of this district liuviiig formerly 
lN‘en several miles inland of the present shore, and 
this is Biip|K>rted by a mark of an old hcaeli along 
the. eabterii nmd to MuHiilipatam from Cliiiia Gaii- 
jain. Tho hlaek soil here gives place to a belt of 
sand from 5 tu 10 miles in breadth, covering with 
the drift the elevated ridges gencraJly found above 
high water mark, and then sloping gradually to tho 
present coast. Hie general tradition is supported 
by a Dtiwfs kaveli, describing the sea as having 
furincrly extended nearly to tlic present town of 
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China Ganjain, and stating that as far back as 
A.D. 1224, some Frangalu or European foreigners, 
probably Portuguese, carried on oonsiderablo traffic 
with Maaiilipatam for a timo on the coast, and 
raised a town called Fraiigalupatnaiii, the remains 
of which are still to be seen in certain existing 
mounds Frangalu diiau. 

Tlie Dutch were the first European settlers in 
Masulipatam, but the old Dutch burial ground at 
Masulipatam is all that remains to tell of their 
connection with the country. The Dutch Chapel 
has been converted into a private liouse, and that 
in timo has been allowed to fall into mins. The 
old Dutch tombs are finely carved with inscriptions 
and coats of arms in relievo letters. The dates of 
tlie tombs are from 1649 — 1725, In 1621 the 
English factory at Bantam attempted to o|)cn a 
trade witli Palikat, bin were opposed by the Dutch. 
In the following year, however, they succeeded in 
establishing a trade at MaHiilipatam. In 1628 
Mie English wore driven from Masnlipatam by the 
oppression of tlie native Governors, but Gve years 
siilisnquently the place was established as a factory 
through a Firman Nizam of Golconda. Tii 

1689, owing to niisiindcrstaiiding between the 


English and the great Mughal, the latter seized the 
factories at Masulipatam and Vijayapatam. In the 
following year an imperial Firman permitted tlie 
Company ^ rc-setUe in the district, and the follow- 
ing year the kowlo for the Madras settlement, in- 
cliiiling the English factories of Masulipatam, 
Madapalain, Vi jayapatam, etc., within the territories 
of the Golconda country, was granted, which ema- 
nated from Ziilfakar Khan, tlie Mughal General in 
the Dekhan. 

There is a French burying ground in the Town 
of MaHulipatam, but the only tomb that has any 
inscription left is one to the memory of John Row- 
land, 1701. The Northern Sarkars were obtained 
by the French in 1753, and remained in their pos- 
BissHioii till 1759, wlien they were transferred to 
the East India Company, to wliuiii they were 
finally ceded in 1765. The fort at Masulipatam 
was buili by the Englisli, but the greater part 
of the ramparts have, whhin recent years, l^eii 
entirely levelled. It was designed by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan to level tlie walls, and lay out boule- 
vardcB and a people's park, but this idea was 
frustrated by the cyclone of 1864 tliat carried 
off some 30,000 souls and depopulated the fort 
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CiirLAs, which sends a tribute every year to Kasb- 
inir fur the sake of largcir return-presents, rather 
than as a sign of subjection, is said to be governed 
by a council of elders, in which even women are 
ndiiiittcd. When T visited (jliilgit, in 1866, it was 
prai;tically withnuL n ruler, the invading troops of 
kasliTiiir barely holding tlicir own within a few 
yards of the (Ihilgit Fort^a rcmarkahlo constrnct- 
itin which was blown up by accrideiit last yeor.^ 
There is now a Thaiindur of Ghilgit, whose: nile 
is probably not very diffen-uj. from that of his 
rapacious colleagues in Kasliuiir. The Gliilgitis 
arc kept i|uict by the presence of the Kasliiiifr 
army, anti by tlif. faet tliul their chiefs are prisoners 
at Sriiiagiir, when; other representatives iif emeu 
reigning hoiist's me also iiiiiler Kiirveillaiice. Mitii- 
siir All Khan, tin* siqtpiised rightful RAJa of Ohil- 
gil is there ; he is the son of Asgliar Ali Khan, sun 
of Ihija Klimi, sim of (jiirtain Khan^-but legitiiiuitu 
dcsctMil has little weight in euuiitrios coiistantly 
disturbed by violeiieo, except in lliiiiza, where the 
supremo right to roh is hereditary, llie Gliilgitis, 
who are a little more settleil than their mughboiirs 
to the West, North ami South, hiid who possi^sH tJiu 
most rcfincti Dnrdii dinle<rt and traditions, were 
constantly exposed to maraud iiig parties, and the 

* The only lecoid is the drawing published in the //Aw- 
iraUd landun A'ewfof the 12th Kchruary lM7(li 

t Major Montgomerie remarks “ the coins have the worf 
Gujtnfar on them, the name, 1 suppose, of some emb lemsto e 


late ruler of Chitral, Gouhar-Amdn, whq had con- 
quered Ghilgit, made it a practice to sell them into 
slavery on the pndext that they were Shiahs and 
infulKls. Yassin was ruled by Mir Woli, the suppeaed 
munlorer of Mr. Hayward, and is now a dependen- 
cy :'f Cliitral which is ruled over by Amkii-ul-nmlk. 
llie JIuiiza people are under Gliazan Khan, the son 
of Gha/.anfiir,f and seuiii to delight in plundering 
their Kirghiz neighbours, although all travellers 
through that iiiliospitable region, with the exception 
of IbulakliKliaii merchants, nre impartially attacked 
by lliese robbers whose depredations have caused 
tlie nearest pass from Central Asia to India to be 
almost eiitiruly deserted. At Ghilgit I saw the 
young RAjii of Niigyr, with a servant-, also a Nagyr. 
He was a most amiable and intelligtmt lad, 
whose nrticiiliition was very much more retiiied 
than that of his companion, who p etixed a giittiinil 
te every Khnjun& word beginning with a vowel. 
ITie boy was kept a prisoner in the Ghilgit Fort ns 
a hostage to Kashmir for his father's gmxl 
liehavioiir, aipl it was with some difficulty that ho 
was allowed to see me and answer certain liiigiiis- 
tic qiiestiuiia which 1 pul to him. If he has not been 
sent back to his country, it would ho a gocsl op- 
portunity for opr Government to get iiiiii to tlic 

■nimal. I was however unable to find out its meaning.” 
The word is Ghazanfar [which means in Arabic : lion- 
hero] end is the nsme of the former rnler of Hunss, whose 
nsnwlsonthecoins. 
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Piu4tf> IB the present cold weather with the Tiew 
of oar iditaining more detailed information than we 
now poeiew regarding the Khajuni^ tliot eztraor- 
dinaiy longnage to which I haTe aereral times 
alluded. 

The names of E6, Raja^ applied to Mahom- 
madans, may sound singular to those aoenstomed 
to connect them with Hindu mien, but it is the 
ancient name for King at Ghilgit (for which Nawlb 
seems a modem substitute) — ^whilst Shfh Kator in 
CShitral, lliam in Uunsa and Nagyr, Mit6r and 
Bakhti in Tassen, and Trakhntf, in Qhilgit, offw food 
for qMcnlation. The ilutiza people say the king’s 
race is Mughiilot (or Mughul) ; they call the King 
Bsiotsush, and affirm that he is Aishea (this probably 
means that he is dcscepded from Aisha, the wife of 
Muhammad). Under the king or chief for the time 
being, the moat daring or intriguing hold office and 
a new element of disturbance has now been intro- 
duced into Dardiatan by the* Kashmir 'faction at 
every court [or rather robber’a nest], which seeks 
to advance the intcroats or ulterior plans of 
conquest of the Mahtraja, our feudatory. Whilst 
the name of Vasir is now common for a 
" minister,” we find the names of tlio subordinate 
offices of Trangpd, Yarft, Zcytfi, Gopd, Ac., Ac., 
which point to the reminiscences of Tibetan 
Government. 

I need scarcely add that under a Govemincnt 
like that of Chitral, which used to derive a large 
portion of its revenue from kidnapping, the position 
of a slave-dealer (Diwftn-bigi) was a high official 
one. Khortly before I visited Ghilgit, a man used 
to sell for a f.xod hunting dog (of which tho Dards 
are veiy foml), two men for a pony, and three for a 
large piece of pattd (a kind of woollen stufQ. 
Women and weak men received the preference, it 
being difficult for them to escape once they had 
reached their destination. Practically, all the hill- 
men are republicans. The name for servant is 
identical with that of “ companion ; ” it is only the 
prisoner of another trilie who is a “ slave.” The 
progress of Kdslimirwill certainly have the effect 
of s^ping, at any rate nominally, tho trade in male 
slaves, but it will reduce all subjects to tho same 
dead level of slavery and oztingiiiHli that spirit of 
freedom, and with it many of the traditions that 
have preserved tho Dard races from the tlogcncrocy 
which has been the fate of tho Aryans who reached 
Kashmir and India. The indigenous Qovermnent 
is one whose occasional tyranny is often relieved by 
rebellion, I tliink tho Dard Legends and Songs 
show tliat tho Dards aro a supc^rior pooplo to tho 
Dogras, who wish to take thefr country in defiance 
of treaty obligations, and I for one would almost 
prefer the continuance of the present anarchy, which 
may end in a national ablation or in t^direet alliance 
with the British, to the i^Heier policy of Kadimir 
which, without diedding blood, has drained the 


nsourcesof UiatFuadiae on earth and killed the 
intellectual and morel Ufs cf its people. The 
administration of Justice and the ooU^on of the 
taxes in Dardistan are ooiried on, the fonner with 
some show of respect for ndigious injunctiona, the 
latter with sole regard to whatever flie tax-gelherer 
can immediatdy lay his hand upon. 

HABITATIONS. 

The villages^ ore situated on the main lines of 
road which, as everywhere in Himalayan countries, 
gonerally coincides with the course of rivers. The 
villages are sometimes scattered, but as a nde, the 
houses are closely packed together. Stones are 
heaped up and doacly cemented, and the upper 
story which is often only a apace fdiicldod by a 
doth or by grass-bundles on a few poles, is general- 
ly reached 1^ a stair-case from the outside. Most 
villages are protected by one or more wooden forts, 
which — ^with the exception of tho Ghilgit fort — are 
rude blockhouses, garnished with rows of beams, 
behind which it is easy to figlit as long os tho place 
is not set on fire. Most villages also contain an 
open space, generally near a fountain, where the 
villagers moot in tho evening and young people 
make love to each other. Sometimes the houses 
contain a subterranean apartment which is used as 
a cellar or stable— at other times, the stable foims 
tlio lower part of tho house. In Lndak, a little earth 
heaped up before tho door and impressed with a 
large wooden seal, was sufficrieiit, sonio years ago, 
to protect a house in tho absence of its owner. In 
Dardistan bolts, Ac., Ac., show the prevailing 
insecurity. I have seen houses which had a courtp 
yard round which the rooms were built, but 
generally all buildings in Dardistan are of the 
meanest description— the mosque of Ghilgit, in 
which I slept one night whilst the sepoys were 
burying their dead two or three yards away from 
me, being almost as miserable a construction as the 
rest. The inner part of tho house is generally 
divided from the outer by a beam which goes right 
across. 

Water-mills and wind-mills are found. Cradles 
wore an unknown commodity till lately. 1 have 
already referred to tho wine and treasury-cellars 
excavated in tho mountains, and which provided 
them with food daring the war in 186G, whilst the 
invading Kashmir troops around them were starving. 
Baths (which wore unknown till lately) are shel- 
tered constructions under waterfalls ; in fact they 
are mere riieltered douche-baths. There is no 
pavement except so far as stones are placed where 
there aro no roads. The rooms have a fire-place, 
which at Astor, (where it is used for the reception 
of live coals) is in the middle of the room. The 
conservanqy arrangements are on the slope of the 
hills olose to the villages^ in front of which ore 
fields of Indian com, Ao., Ac.— /udSmi PsAifr 
OpMmfDec. 1 . 
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Tn Btomw or OAinrAiu. Buddha add Hii Gbud t 
Aa Xpit bj Biohabd Philuh. LMgaiai: 1871. 

Wi riae from iho perusal of this elegantly got up 
volume with afeding of diaappointment. We had 
hoped for aaolution of many of the problems which 
remain to students of Buddbistical literature ; but 
to none of these does the author dij^ his attention. 
His sole object is an attempt to give a reason- 
able narrative of Buddha and Buddhismi looking at 
these subjects of course from a poetical standpoint.” 
These are stated so much better in prose by Hardy 
in his "Manual of Buddhism” that we diould 
have thought the author would have abstained from 
" slaying the slain.” We fully agree with Mr. 
Phillips in his notion that "the great Ascetic" 
deserves to be better known ; but we cannot add 
the cheering hope that the present volume will in 
any degree advance the object most to be desired. 
The attractive beauty of Buddha’s life, and the vast 
influence caercised by his creed over more than 
one-half of the liiiinan race, are in themselves power- 
ful motives for an attentive study of his career. 
But the qualifications demanded for the task of 
able exposition are so numerous, that since the 
much-to-he-lamentcd death of Eiigtine Bumouf, we 
almost despair of hearing of an equally able siic- 
cessor. There are Jaiiia works^ Chinese works, 
Tibetan works, Pali works, and perhaps even Japan- 
ese works, to be caiefully mastered before we gain 
full and accurate information as to the results of 
the teaching of Buddha and his missionaries on tlie 
Eastern races. Tiie wonderful exertions made by 
the apostles of Buddhism, can only be likened to 
he great efforts put forth by the Jesuits during the 
nascent period of that great order ; and the extra- 


ordinary resemblance is hei|^tened by the fact that 
both employ only oelibateo as their agents. 

From a careful perusal of this volume, we cannot 
in any way learn that the author has tto least ac^ 
qnaintanoe with any of the Eastern languages ; so 
that at the very outset he is prevented from adding 
to our store of knowledge. The other course which 
lay open to him of presenting in a compact form 
the results attained by the many able scholars who 
have devoted long years to the study has been ut- 
terly ignored. that as far as the inquiring 
reader is concemcrl, he is exactly where he was. 

Mr. Phillips tells us that " Tlie poeuij” ss he calls 
it, “ is founded upon a theory ; but nothing short of 
a full conviction of the soundness of that theory 
would have led the author to represent Oautama as 
a wilful 4^iver, beguiling men to virtue ; and 
thus by impcaching his moral character to lessen 
him in men's eyes. But if his moral character is 
lowered by this assumption, as undoubtedly it is, 
it must be allowed as a slightly compensating fact, 
that his intellectual status is considerably raised 
by it.” 

The work consists of about 650 stansas spun out 
with uncommon perseverance, witli little regard for 
rhyme and none at all for rhythm. Thus we take, 
entirely at random, a specimen which is no better 
than its neighbours 

** For, ualike many, Sakya-Hani wai|^od 
The Pandit's reasoning, and was not afraid, 

Xor did he deem it impious to doabt 
The Brahman's doetriaes ; so he soon fonnd out 
The measure of his wisdom ; sod diseerned 
Where Isjr his weakness : thus ho soon hod loorsid, 

All he could teach him. Then did he prepsin 
To seek for wisdom and for truth elsowhm'' 


MISCELLANEA, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


KANGRA 

As Jamu is the chief of sll the States on the 
other side of the Kavi, so has Kongra always been 
regarded as the principal among a large circle of 
states on this aide. The Katoch, or Kangra family, 
sprung from no mortal stock ; the first ]^ja, Bhum 
Chand, was created from the perspiration from the 
brow of tlie Kangra goddess ; not bom, like other 
men, a puling infant, but cast perfect in a mould, a 
god-liko man, prepared for mighty deeds. This ap- 
pears somewhat startling, but aa it occurred some 
eleven thcrasand years ago, perhaps we may allow 
ounelvei to believe that ^ings were differently 
managed in thoae days. Coming down to more re- 
oent days, we find the Greek historians, more than 
900 yeais B.C., alluding to the mountain kings 
iiorth of the Panjab. Almost all the noUe fainiliea 
from the Bavi to the Satlaj claim connexion with, 
'« deioent from, the Katooh family. 


It is this extreme antiquity which makes Kangra, 
r.;d particularly the Kangra Fort, of such value in 
Uie eyes of the natives of the district, who will still 
tell you that he who holds Kangra holds the Panjab. 
When the Muhammadans held sway in India, th^ 
plundered Kangra of immense treasure ; but the idol 
was restored to the temple, and the Hindus again 
obtained posseasioD in 1044 A. D. From this time 
till 1360 A. D., when Fima Tughlak again plundered 
the iemide, the history is uncertain. Hiis Emperor 
is supposed by Mr. Bumes, to whoso settlement re- 
port we are indebted for much of this histoiy, to 
have leaided in the Kangra fort, and to have there 
received, twenty-eight years after. Prince Muham- 
mad Tughlak, who was a fugitive from Delhi.. 

Feriehtah tells us that tlie great Akbtr, having 
subdued Kangra, received the Katoch King, Dharm- 
ffh a pd , with kindness. In this reign the Fort at 
Kingra was bdd hv Imperial troops ; and the 
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Emperor Jchangir, after whom one of the gates of 
the fort is named| was so delighted with the Kaiigra 
valley that lie pnipum il to make it his residcnco. 
The natives, who always sought every opportunity 
to rebel in their compierora' absence, were naturally 
much opposed to this schcine, and the present inha- 
bitants of Kaiigra will tell you that to prevent the 
Eiiipir from setting there, the people collected an 
immonso crowd oC those who were affected with 
hideous goitre, and bringing them before .Teliangir, 
warned him that as this terrible deformity was so 
common in the valluy, he and his followers could 
not hope to escape. Tliis is said to have caused him 
to remove to Kashmir. 

In 1752 A.T). the Panjab passed from the Mughals 
to the Afghans : and from that time to 1764 A.D. it 
remained attached to tlie kingtiom of Kabiii ; but 
Nawab Taitfijlnh Khan, whom the Mughal Court hod 
apjiointcfl conimandant of Kaiigra, had still possession 
of the place, even when the bill chiefs resinned their 
territories, leaving him notliiiig hut the lands im- 
mediately under the foil. In 1764 A.D. the Afghans, 
defeated by the Sikhs, crossed the Indus, never more 
to return, and the Panjah fell into the hands of 
the Sikh Sirdars : hut Fort Kaiigra was not rciliicod 
until 1782 A.D. Taofiilah Khan, os isolated Mughal 
governor, having held it all the intervening years, 
with no nmoiirces beyond the range of his guns. 
This fact proves the value of the furl os a niilitury 
post ill olden times. Even then it could not he taken 
by assault, and only fell wlion Taefulah Khnii died 
in the siege, and his followi^rs, dishcartcncil by his 
loss, surrendered. 

Jaya Singh, tlie conqueror, held the fort for four 
years, when ho was forced to make concessions to a 
combined army of Siklis and Katoch Riijputs, at 
Bataln, in the (lurdaspiir district, and fort Knngra, 
after many centuries, came into the hands of Saiis&r 
Chand, its legitimate rhiet^ From tlu? possession of 
this famous fort, Saiisar Chaiid gaiiioii the chief 
power ill the hill.s, and pbiceii Kaiigra at the head of 
the elevon Jalandar principalities. Here he reigned 
for twenty years ; but his coiiLinucd aggntssiuns at 
last brought him into trouble. Tie bad atta<‘ke<l tlic 
hill state of Kiiliir, and its chief, unable to meet him 
in person, called in the Gurkhas to his asHiNtniicc. 
This led to the terrible Gurkha invasion so much 
talked of even now by the inhabitants of tlie valley. 
The people fled to Gliamba and to the plains, not a 
blade of grass grew in the Kangra valley ; but amid 
all the horrors and confusion of the invasion, fort 
Kangra remained in the hands of tlie worsted 
Katochas, who wore at lost delivered from the 
Gurkhas by the interference of Ranjit Sliigii. 

The Sikh, taking a large part of tlio Katoch do- 
minions as a reword for his assistance, gave Tasdr 
Chand the fort and a number of villajE^s, which had 
always been allotted for the maiiiteiiauce of its gar- 
rison ; but year by year he encroached more and 
more on the Katoch independenco, and in 1838 an- 


nexed the whole country. In 1839 Ranjit Singh 
died, and his disorgaiiisi^ soldiery, invading RritiBh 
territory, were punished. Labor was occupied and 
the Rr! ' «Hh army obtained possession of tlie Jalandar 
Doab ill March, 1846. But even then, in the midst 
of a coniiuered country, cut off from all hope of ano- 
cour and assistance, the native conlidcnoe in the 
strength of the Kangra fort was so great that it held 
out, in spite of warnings, until a Britisli brigade had 
actually invested it, wlum the Sikh Governor agiecd 
to evacuate on comlitiuii that he and his men were 
allowed a free and lioiiourable passiigo. 

It would 1)0 difficMilt to exaggerate the value which 
natives set on fort Kangra ; it is a most sacred place, 
consecrated by its idols and its antiquity : it is of 
the highest political value, for any native chief hold- 
ing Kangra would be paramount in the hills ; and 
the native idea of its niililary iniportniico is high^ 
and were it uiioceiipicd, it would be iiiiincdiately 
seixed as a great prize, in case of any disturbance in 
the Panjah. 

After it fell into the hands of tliif British, the fort ' 
was first giirrisunetl by native tniopK ; and, wlieii tlio 
country was supposed to be siilUrieiilly quieted «luwn, 
they were ropbieod by a bill corps wliieh was then 
formiMl. Butin the same year in wliieb this change 
was iimile,tlic Multan insurrectioii bniku out, and it 
wASthoiiglit necessary to rrqilacc regular troops inihu 
Fort. Itam Singh WAS only iirevi.iiteil rroin attacking 
and pcrliiqis conquering the garrison llicre in 1818, 
by a Hiiddi'U moveiueiii of Captain Davidson's iiikI 
Major Fisher's iriegiilar horse to its siiccoiir. Tliis 
Ram Singh during his short-lived power was joined 
by about 4t)0 iiioii, uiul was only disloilged by Mr. 
John Lawrence, now Lord Lawrence, bringing up 
rcinforcemeiits and driving liiin out o£ tlie Nurpiir 
Fort. — Paajah TimM^ Nov 21. 

A LAKK LEGBND OF TilK OKNllSAh I’ROFIKCKS. 

Lakk Taroba in the Chanda district, HituatiMl 14 
miles east of Si^gaon, in a basin of the Cliiiiiiir hills, 
at a (.'onsiderable height above the plain, is Mieved 
by the natives of the surroiiiidiiig country to owe 
its origin to enchantment, it is far from any vil- 
lage, and tliougli arliliciully embanked at one point, 
has all the appearance of a natural lake. Its depth 
is very great and the water is considered to be of 
peculiar excellence. In the early ages--so runs 
the legend — a marriage procession of Gavalis was 
passing through tlicse hills from the west Hot and 
tliirsty they sought for water but found none, when 
a strange-looking old man suggested that the bride 
and bridegroom should joiu in digging for a 
spring. Laughingly they consented, and with the 
removal of a few spadcsfiil of eartli a clear founUiu 
leapt to thu surface. Whilo all were delightedly 
drinking, the freed waters rose and spread into s wide 
lake, overwhelming bride, hridegrooni, anil pruces- 
eion ; but fairy hands soon constructed a tcniplo in 
the depths, where tlie spirits of thedrown^ars 
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•uppoaed to dwell. Aftorwarda on the lake-aide a 
palm tree ffrow up, which only appeared during the 
day, ainkiijg into earth at twilight One morn- 
ing a raah pilgrim aeatod himself upon tlie tree-top, 
and was homo into the akiea, where the flaiiica of 
thoRun conaumed him. The palm then ahrivcllcd 
into duat, and in its place appeared an image of the 
spirit of the lake, which ia wor8hipi)cd under the 
name of Taroba. Fonnerly at tlie call of pilgrima, 
all ncccaaary vcaaela rose from the lake, and after 
being used were washed and returned to the watoni. 
But at lost one evil-minded man took thoau ho had 
received to his homo ; they quickly vanished, and 
from that day the mystic provision wholly ceased. 
In quiet uighta the countiy-folk still hear faint 
aouiida of dniiu and tniiiipct passing round tho lake. 
** She ie notdead, die has nognve, 

She lives beneath liOugh Ullin*B water, 

And in the murmur of each wave^ 
llethinke 1 catch the eonge I tauj^t her.** 

Tho old men say that in one dry year, when the 
waters sank low, golden pinnacles of tho fairy tem- 
ple were seen glittering in the depths. 

** On Lough Neagh's banhe ae the Sehennan stnye^ 

On a cold calm eve's declining. 

He sees the round towers of other daysy 
In tho waves beneath him shining." 

Thu lake is much visited, especially during the 
months of December and January ; and the rites 
of the gtal are performed by a Gond. Wives seek 
its wattTs for their supposed virtue in causing fer- 
tility, and sick persons for health. Fish in the lake 
grow to a largo siso, the skdctoii of one which was 
stranded some years ago measuring 8 feet in length. 

MARCO POLO'S ROUTE FROM TUNAN. 

In his n^port on Wostem Yiiiiuii Dr. Anderson 
seeks to identify tho route traversed hy tho expedi- 
tion from Bhaiiio to Muinein with that described by 
Marco Polo as having been taken by liim on his 
journey from tho ('ourt of tho Great Khan to tho 
capital of Mien or Diiriiiah. So far os any conclu- 
sions can he drawn from so fragmentary a narrative 
as that of tho famoiia old traveller, tho supposition 
seems prolmhic enough. Marco Polo's route Bocma 
to have been from Yunnn (Karozan) ten days jour- 
ney to Talifii (Yae-hi) ; and thence five days jour- 
ney to Yuugchan (Vochang). After leaving this 
province, Marco Polo goes on to say, " you come 
to a great descent ; in fact you ride for two days 
and a half continually down hill. On all this de- 
scent tliero is nothing ivorthy of mention except only 
that there is a large place there where occasionally 
a great market is held. • • • After yon have 
ridden those two days and a half down hill, you find 
yourself in a province towards the south which is 
pretty near to India, and this province is called 
Ainein. You travel therein for fifteen days through 
a very unfrequented country and through great 
woods abounding in dephauta and unicorns and 
imuilicni of other wild boasts. * * • And when 


yon have travelled those fifteen days through such 
s diflicult country as I have described, in which 
travellers have to carry provision for the road be- 
cause there are no inhabitants, then you arrive at 
tlie capital city of tills province of Mien, and it also 
ia ciallcti Aiiiicn and is a very groat and noble city." 
— (Yule's JIfarco Polo, II., 45, 52, 70-2.) This pas- 
sage has presented considerable difficulty to Col. 
Ynlu ill his ailmirable commentary, because, as it 
Bcciiis to us, ho has erroneously coiiiitiMl thu 17( 
days' journey from Yiingehan. Ool. Yule is thus 
driven to the supposition that Marco Polo descimilcd 
from Yiingehan to tho Sliweli tributary of ties Ira- 
woili, and porfonned the rest of the distance by 
watitr. 'i'liere are many difficulties in tho way of 
this supposition, a siippusitiun however which ia 
nm(lc.rotl necessary on the assnniptiun that Marco 
Polo's distances are to bo calculated from YiiiigidiAU. 
But it will be observed that Marco Polo speaks 
of leaving the province merely and not the town. 
This province is called Kardiiiidun, a name however 
which is probably only used to designate a portion 
of Karasan, a word which Dr. Anderson would cou- 
iiect with the Kananaan mountains north-east of Mo- 
iniim, and which probably included must of the 
country which now goes by the naiiio of Ynnan. Of 
Marco Polo's descent of 2 J days' journey Dr. Ander- 
son writes : — " 1 do not know of any more correct 
description that could bo given of the descent from 
the Shall states over tho Kakhycn hills to Hurimih. 
• ® ® Starting from thu Shaii-Cliineso town of 
Manwyiic at thu eastern 'end of tho Saiida valley, 
where the descent begins, tho journey occupies ex- 
aiitly two days and a half. So closely does Marco 
Polo's account of the route to Biirmah coincide with 
tho two roads that follow the valley of the Tapeng 
over which 1 travelled, that I cannot but coiicliido 
that it referred to one of them ; but his description 
being devoid of details, it is impossible to say which 
of the two routes ho liad in view." Dr. Anderson 
woidd furtlicr fix thu market referred to at Old Blia- 
mo, which ho says, ia diataut from tho capital of 
Mien or Now Pagan in a straight line about 250 
miles. Dr. Anderson endeavoiira to strengthen his 
position by a reference to certain curious customs 
which are meiitioiiiKl by Marco Polo and of which 
he found traces in the Slian states. Such customs 
are tho use of tallica, tho conaultas pn ot persons 
BuppoBcil to be possessed of a d-ivil, the docking 
of horses' tails, and tho relative values of gold and 
silver. But after the lapse of six centuries, we are 
not inclined to attach much weight to mere coin- 
cidences of this nature, at any rate in dotenmuing 
tho line of direction of any particnlor route. All 
that can be said is that Dr. Anderson’s supposition 
is as probable as any otlicr-ke found traces 
a substantial bridged road the whole way from 
Bhomo to Momien and more probable than that 
advanced by Col. Yu!o. We have no doubt that that 
eminent f diMuit will find mudi in Dr. Anderson's 
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leport Uiat will serve to iUiutrate future editlona of 
hie exquisite work on the great traveller of the 
thirteenth century.— /juftan OAiersar, Jan. 13. 

TEMPLE AT TRIPETTT. 

The Atiatie Journal furnishes pvticulan of the 
ifindii temple of Tripetty, eighty miles from Madras, 
the precincts of which had never been ** profaned** 
by Christian or Muhammadan till the Madras police 
invarlcd it the other day. The exterior even had 
not been seen but by genuine Hindus. The temple 
is in a village near the centre of a long range of hills 
running almost North and South. At dilferent dis- 
tances round the hills arc gates, the last at the top, 
and the pilgrims all pass through these on their way 
up. The mere sight of tluwo hills so gratifies 
Hindus, that leagues off, upon first catching a 
glimpse of them, they fall prostrate, calling on the 
idoPs name. The idol is worshipped by votaries 
who pour in from all parts of India, under a 
thousand names, but the three principal ones arc 
Vongataramana Sw&mi, or the rc>pollor of evil and 
insurer of good ; Surinawasaswaiiii, implying the 
habitation of S*rf, the Indian Ceres ; &*8haohel]a- 
wansa, implying the liahitatiuii of Sesha, Sesh&challa 
being the name of the hills, derived from 8e$ha, the 
king of serpents, and achMa a mountain. The 
legend is that Vishnu assumed the appearance of a 
serpent and transformed himself into the Triputty 
hill. Ihe idol in the temple is an erect stone figure 
about seven feet in height, with four anus, personi- 
fying Vishnu ; one right hand contains a ehahra^ or 
war macc, the other points to the cartli, alluding to 
the sacred origin of the hill ; one left hand holds 
tlio chank, or holy shell ; the otlier holds the lotus. 
Tlio Brahmans assert that the temple was erected 
at the commencement of the kali yoga. Tliis period 
is to last 6,000 years, when ViHlinu*s worship on 
earth is to cease, and the Hindus are taught to ex- 
pect his last and most glorious incarnation in person, 
teniiiuating the days of "conu-ntion and busi- 
ness.** We are furtlier told by the historian of the 
temple, that it is distinguished by the oblations 
which are offered to the idol by Vishnu’s votaries 
from all parts of India. Princes send their vakils, 
or ainbassadora, to present their offerings to the 
dirine ; whilst the poorer peasant, who .may have 
little else to offer, wraps up some petty oblation in 
a piece of wax-cloth. The cause of these offerings 
is as follows, ^e idol smitten with love for the 
blooming Podmqyati, daughter of a certain king, 
determined to msrrv her, but wanting money he 
had to seek the aid of Kiivcra. This god however 
directed that the money thus lent sliould be repaid 
annually fo the sovereign of the countries lying 
biitwccn tho PSlar and Sonumiikhi rivers, and so it 
comes to^pass that votaries pour in great numbers 
during tho Bralimantsowin, or nine-day celebration 
of the nuptials, and annually, at this period, two- 
thirds of the usual collections ore made. The 


Brahmans say that the Hindu rulers allowed the 
offerings to be entirely employed on the qmt in 
religious ceremonies, but the Musalman rulers ap- 
pre^riated them, ^ring the eariy wars between 
tho English and the French, this source of revenue 
was one of the first fruits <ff our oonquesti. Those 
offerings are made generally from interested 
motives, and are of every diversity of articles con- 
ceivable ; gold and silver lamps, coins of all sorts, 
bagH of rupees, copper money, spices, assafotida, 
the hair cut off the head, frequently vowed from 
infancy, and given up by some beautiful virgin in 
compliance witli her parent’s oath. A man who is 
lame presents a silver leg ; if blind, a silver or gold 
eye. Tlio jewels which a woman has worn with 
pride from infancy, are voluntarily left before the 
idol ; she appears with a shabby clotli beforo tlie 
stone god, and presents a splendid one, which has 
never been worn ; she tears the bangles from her 
child’s legs and prays that the idol will shower down 
blessings on her and hers. — Ddhi GawUt^ 28th 
Dee. 1871. 

THE BiJILAJI FAIR 

Almost on tiie border line Ijetween Mahi Kanta 
and Muwar, stands the famous shrine of the much 
vonoratod god Shmlaji. Tho rivor Mealiwa iiioan- 
ders over its rocky M in the valley immediately 
below, and tho waters of a splendid natural lake, of 
great beauty sparkle amid the well-wooded hills 
at tho foot of which lies the road (if it can be so 
tenned) that leads to Bechowada, a village in the 
territory of the Rdjh of Doiigarpur. To this 
dirine of Saiiilaji there used to collect once a 
year, in the beginning of the cold weather, some 
seventy or eighty tliousaiid pilgrims and traders. 
Tho slirine has existed for 600 years ; but the 
fair unfortunately fell into disfavour, chielly be- 
cause of the annoying and often heavy *black- 
mail levied by the potty chiefs and thakurs through 
whose territories the traders from Rajputana and 
Gujantt had to pass. Tlie trarlers had to part frSely 
with his money, and got no return in the shape of 
roads, and very little return indeed in the diape of 
protection. Likewise, trading was impossible during 
tho troublous times of the Mussalman invasion of 
Gujarat 

But Sir James Outram (then Colonel Outram) 
when Political Agent in Mahi Kanta, re-establislied 
this important mait He made arrangoinents with 
all these petty robbers, whereby traders should be 
allowed to pass free through their states, due 
compensation being given hy him in a legi- 
timate way. For a number of years (he fair 
flourished and trade increased rapidly, but of late 
years it has again begun to decline. The chiefs 
have resumed their old habits, especially the 
Thakur of Barodra, “ a sturdy old man ; *’ and now 
the numbers attending tho fair do not amount to 
more than fifty thousand.— TVmei qf India. 
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ORIENTAL STUDIES AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Tub Byiidicntei nppoiiitcil by Grace of t)io Senate* 
Dec. 4, 1871, to conmiler the beat inonna of promot- 
ing the Study of the Oriental Langiiagca, gave fn 
tlieir report on 12lli March, roromineiiding 

Tliat, recogniaing the inirinHic importance of 
Oriental Litcratnns, iU Hpeoial liearing on the theo- 
logical and ebiHHiral training of the UniverHity, tlie 
clcwe l•ollllCxioll of England with the countries of 
the Knat, and the fact that Orieiil.'il Studies have os 
yet failed, for want of flii(‘ l•ncollragClllent, to take 
tlicir propi»r place in the University System of 
Kiliicntioii, they are of opinion that theio Biiidies 
slioiild be placed on a level with the other atiidies 
of the UniverKity by the institution of two TripoBcs, 
Olio for the S^Miiitic lungiiagcM and the other for the 
Indian Inngiingcs. 

Tlio Syndicate therefore recommend, that-^ 

I. A Semitic Languages TrijioH bo catablished, 
the first exniniiintioii to be held in 1875. 

All studciitH who shall puss the czaiiiirifltion so 
ns to deserve Honours shall be entitled to admission 
to the degree of Bnehi^liir of Aris. Mo stndent 
shall 1)0 admitted to the examination who has 
not passed the exniiiinntiun in the additional Mathc- 
iiiaticnl siibjeets of the previous examination. 
An Uiidergrniliinte or nnehelor-dcsigiiate in Arts 
riny be a candidate for Honours in the Semitic 
Languages Tripos of any year, if at the time of the 
oxninination for such Tripos he shall have entered 
on bis ninth term at least, having previously kept 
eight teriiiH ; provided tliat not more than ten tenns 
filiull liav(> ])ass(Ml after the first of the said eight 
terms ; and, exerpting in sperial cases, no student of 
n dilferent stuiidiiig shall be allowed to lie a can- 
flidate unless lie sliiill have obtained permission 
i'l-oiii the (.■oiineil of the Senate. 

The siibjeets at the exaiiiiiintioii of cnndiilntcs 
for Tloiioiirs ill the Semitic Lniigiinges Trijuis are — 

Ti'.'iiisl.-itioii into Arabic ; Si‘leeti‘tl portions of 
the Kor'Aii, with Arabic eoiiiiiieiitnry ; Arabic 
(iraniiiiar, with tuissages for traiislatioii into English 
ri'niii II scleeteil work of some native (iraiiiiiiariaii. 
At least four Si'lected Arabic works. I’assagcs for 
traiislntion into English from uns|Hicificd Arabic 
works. 

Traiislutioii into Hebrew, ami passages for point- 
ing. At least four selected books of the Hebrew 
S(.-riptiiivs, with a selected Hebrew eiiiiiiiieutnry on 
one of the said books Passages for translation 
into English from uiispeeilied bisiks of the Hebrew 
Seriptiircs. Pajier on post-biblicnl Hebrew. 

TraiiKlniiiin into Syriac ; at least four selected 
books of till* Syriac Versions of the New Testameut 
Hiblical Clnildee, and selected books of the Tar- 
giiiiw ttiid of the Syriac VcrMioiis of the Olil Testa- 
ineut. Seleetcf] Syriao works. Piissagi*H for trans- 
lation into EngUsb from iniHpcriliinl Syriac w'orks. 
Coiiipnrntivi* Graimiiar of the Seiiiitic Languages. 
Literary History of the Semitkv Languages. 


The papers on selected works shall contain pas- 
sages for translation into English and questions on 
the subject-matter and criticism of such works. 
Tlie paper on 86161,41x1 Arabic works shall include 
Hpucriiiieiis of poetry and rhymed prose, with or 
without commentary. The Kor'An and Qraminati- 
cal works shall Ihi excluded from this paper. The 
papi.T (111 post-biblical Hebrew sball contain pas- 
sages for translation from at least two selected mid 
two iiiiNpocifiod works. 

Tliu Board of Oriental Studies will publish a 
list of liooks bearing on the subjects of the last 
day's exaininatioii, and will revise such list from 
time to time. Public notice of all tbo variable siib- 
selected for the examination in any year will 
be given b}' the Hnanl of Oriental Studies before 
the beginning of the Lent Term in the year next 
but om* preceding tlic examination. No student 
will be placed in the First Glass, who has not ex- 
hibited a competent knowledge of two of the tliree 
languages, Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac, aii>l also of 
the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. 
The examination in each year sball be conducted 
by four examiners, who shall be nominated by the 
Board of Oriental Studies and elected by the Senate. 

And that— II. All Indian Languages Tripos be 
established, the first examination t» be held in 1875, 
under regulations similar to those for Uio Semitic 
languages Tripos. 

Sulijccts IVanslation into Sanskrit Selected 
Sanskrit Dramatic and otlier Poems. Selected Sans- 
krit Prose works (including a philosophical treatise) 
Olid a selected portion of the Rig Veda with Sayana's 
Commentary. Passages for translation into English 
from unspecified Sanskrit works. Paper on Sans- 
krit Grammar, including a selected portion or por- 
tions of a work of some native Grmninariaii. 

Selected Persian works, including a portion or 
portions of the Masnavt. Translation into Persian. 
Passages for translation into English from unspeci- 
fied Persian works. Persian Graiiiiuar, and Arabic 
Griiiiimar with especial reference to tlie forms occur- 
ring in Persian. 

Elected Hindustani works, including the Tnti- 
kh&b i KuUiyat i SaudA Translation into Iliiidus- 
tnni. Passages for translation into Eiiglisli from ii|i- 
specified Hindustani works. Comparative Grammar 
of tlie Indo-European Languages. History of the 
Indian Language^ Literature and Pliilosophy. 

Mo stiiduiit will bo placed in tlio First Class, who 
liAH not exhibited a coin|)etent knowledge of Sanskrit 
tog(4her with Comparative Qraiiiiiiar, or of Persian 
(including the Arabic element) together with Com- 
parative Grammar, or of Hindustani together with 
Sanskrit or Persian. 

AN EARLY SANSERIF PRESS AS YET UNNOTICED 
BY BIBLIUGRAIMIERS. 

It is strange that tlie earliest editions ox a num- 
\mr of Sanskrit Ixioks should never as yci have been 
described though they were printed in a largo town 
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of Southern India, and in a part where Europeans 
have always been nnmerons. The first press with 
Dovanagari type, in Southern India, was started 
about 1805, at Tanjor, by Raja S'arabhoji (Serboji), 
the well-known pupil of the great Oorinan Mission- 
ary Swartz. His object was to print the books re- 
quired for the elcmoutary Sanskrit and MarAtha 
^iiools ho had established in the Tanjor district. 
A small hand press (still in the Tanjor Palace) and 
a fount of Dovanagari type were procured, probably 
from Madras, and this little office received the 
rather magniloquent name of NavavidyAkalAni- 
dhi. The superintendent was a Brahman named 
KuppA Bhatta. The first production of the 
press seems to have been a Sanskrit-MarAtha 
P a fi c h A n g a, or Almanac, which was continued 
for several years, till superseded by those of the 
Bombay lithographic presses In 1808 (year 
▼ ibha va) was printed an edition of the Raghu- 
V a ra 9 a, the 19 sargoi of text complete, 97 pp. 
8vo. The verses are numbered, and there are two 
short perpendicular lines after each half verse, in 
other respects it is printeii like native MSS. This is 
the earliest edition of this poem by several years ; 
the Calcutta edition (Gildemeister, No. 224) and 
Stenzler's were both published in 1832. In 1811 
was printed on 8 pp. (transv.), an edition of the 
Tarkasangraha. The copy of this which I 
have seen is ruled with borders in red ink, and the 
close of each sentence has been marked in the same 
way by hand, a vacant space having been left by 
the compositor for this purpose. On the first page 
are two rude cuts of Ganesa and Bivc In 
the same year also was printed an edition of A n- 
nann Bhatfa’s Comment on the Tarkasan- 
grabs, similar to that of the text, oblong 22 pp. 
In 1812 was printed an edition of the B h A s h A p a- 
richchheda (KorikAvalt), by PanchAnana 
Bhatta, oblong lOpp, In 1813 (year S'rimu- 
k h a) appeared an edition of the complete text of 
MAgha*s bis a pal 8 badha, 8vo. 106 pp. In 
1814theKum Arachampfi, attributed to S'a rap 
b h o j i himself, but really composed by one of his 
Pandits, was printed, 25 pp. transv. Two editions 
of the Amarakosha (one in 8vo. and the 
other in folio^) were also early fiiiidied ; of the 
dates I am uncertain, as I have only seen imper- 
fect copies. All edition of the M u kt A v al t (a 
comment on the BhAshAparichohheda) was 
also begun, but only 45} pp. (transv.) were finished. 
Among the Maratha publications of this press is a 
translation of iEsop’s fables, with rude cuts, in 
I'inio. The type is very good and dear ; each 
li.>tt4.T is however separated, as in many MSS, All 
tlic 'copies I have seen are printed on European 
hand-iiiads paper. I'he texts ace tolerably correct, 
ill Some copies errors have Itwn corrected by 
hand.— A .( .B T uhfuv'M 


DISOOVERY OF IMAGES. 

A Native Christian of Velangani (Tanjor) has 
made a curious and interesting discovery of five 
very ancient copper figpires of Hindu deities. The 
images were found buried in the man’s compound, 
but ho being a Roman Catholic, objections were 
made by the priest to the sale of the images to the 
people. It was therefore proposed to break them 
up and adl thorn for old copper, when the matter 
came to the knowledge of the Collector (Mr. H. J. 
Stokes), who purchaa^ the images for Government 
at the rate of four annas per seer, or the price of old 
copper. The figures are as follows : — 

Pitlari, a village goddess, seated, with four arms ; 
in one an axe, in one a deer. Height 1 foot 9 
inches. Breadth at base of pedestal 1 foot 2} 
inches. Weight 63 lbs. 

Pillayar, called also Ganapati, GanofTa, and 
Vighneslivara, son of Shiva and Parvati, and there- 
fore called PiUayar, aon. Height 1 foot 8} inchea. 
Weight 43 lbs. 

NadMka, figure of Shiva, dancing {Nada dancing, 
Uha, king), enclosed in a home-shoe arch, cresM 
with fiaines. Shiva, matted-hair, is worked into 
an ornamental pattern, with four arms. In one 
hand a small drum such as is used by fortune-tellers, 
with a hall mode of coni and wax attached by a 
string to the middle, which strikes each end of the 
clmin altematidy when oscillated. Round one arm 
a cobra. In one hand a flame. Dances on a pro- 
strate Rakshosd. Height 3 feet 7} inches ; width 3 
feet 3 inches. 

Smndikeitkara (or Chandikeshvara), a son of Shiva 
Is deaf, for which reason worshippers clap their 
hands in his temple to attracit his attention. Is 
placed to the left hand of the figure of Shiva, 
facing south. Has hair arranged in ornaiiiciii at 
each side of neck. Figure standing in lievotionaV 
attitude. Height 2 feet 2 inches, weight 50 lbs. 

Amman, a goddess, standing. Height 2 feet, 
weight 36 lbs. 

The images are believed to have belonged to a 
Shiva temple which once existed at Velangani. 
Why or when they were buried is not eonjectiired. 
Tliey were found eniliedded in sand tliree feet below 
the surfooo. The images are believed to be very 
ancient. Tliey are to be placed in the Museum it 
Madras for the present. 

HIICALATAN CUSTOM 

Ds. OowBAN, in his " Medical History of the 
Himslayai^” speaking of a native tribe in tlio north- 
ern district of the peninsula, says, when a mother 
goes into a field to work, or is otherwise unable to 
take her child with her, slie aelcets aoKle sheltered 
spot near a stream, in which alio places a little 
straw for a bed for lier infant, and then directs, by 
means of a piece of split lioiuboo, a current of 


OiltlciiMliter'H Nu. XIO iiiiufi refer to one of ttaoM cdirioui. 
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watCFi of from one to two or three inches in dismc- 
ter, on its nncovered occiput and temples. Hits 
produces a soporific effect, which generally liuita as 
long as the water oontinocs to flow. The sleep is 
saidtobovoiy soothing, and children who have 
lioeii much subjected to its influence are kno\vii to 
have been unusually free from the annoyances in- 
cidental to the period of dentition. 


THE WHITE JEWS OP GOGliiN. 

It is not surprising to find the blackness of the 
Jews of Cochin adduced in Mant's Coinment>ary ss a 
proof of the effects of climate, because English 
ignorance on Indian subjects never is surpris- 
ing ; but though there are black Jews on the 
Westorii Coast, (descendants of slaves and native 
proselytes), the Jews of Cochin ^tlie Jews who 
profess to have settled in the country 1800 years 
ago, and hold grants datcnl in the fourth century 
A.U., are a handsome and singularly fair race, com- 
pared even with European Jews.— Nou/A India 

OAscrvsr, May 2. 

OBIENTAL NOTES. 

Wr learn that the well-known Mfliii/liisd text- 
book the Jaiiiiiniya-Nyflya-Mrild-ViKtara, of which 
400 pages in large (pinrto were completed by Dr. 
Goldstiicker, will be completed by K. H. Cowell, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of (Jaiiibridge. 

The phiitu-litliographic fac-simile edition of the 
celebrated cuiiimentary by Patuiijali on Sanskrit 
Graiiiniar entitled the MaliAlihAshya, which the same 
worthy and much l.niiicntcd scliolar had in hand, 
haa only advanced to the fltXltli page, i. o. only one- 
half of the hook has lioen done. Whether this will 
bo coinplctcd roiiiains t# hassen. Ah the writing is 
very small, the exertion inquired for editing is 
almost too iiiiicli for the eyes, and therefore wcliave 
considerable doubts about its rapid coiiiplctioii. 
Should the work be published, we luiderstaiid that 
the price will be Us. .000, wliicli will of necessity 
place it beyond the reach of most scholars. 

Professor Moiiicr Willianis* SaiiKkril-Eiiglisli Dic- 
tiunury, we bear, is to bo published in June. 

A Iliiidiistuiii Graiiiiiiar will shurtiy appear from 
the pen of Professor Dowsnn of the Staff College, 
Saiidliiirst. 

ON MASTA'N BRAHMANS. 

In the article by Mr. Itamsay on the hot springs of 
Unai (p. 142), lueiitioii is made of the Mast/in Hrnh- 
mans. It may be useful to record that in OrisHn, also, 
tlioninjority of Brahmans do not loijch the plough. 
Those that do are called Mastaii, and are lonked 
down upon by other sects of BraliiiiRiiK, They 
arc often to be found bolding the post of Snrlia- 
rahkflr, or village liendmnii, and in that case 
orocaUed Padlinn (i. e. VNT?). They arc, like all 


Oriya Brahinans, a haughty stiffiieekcd set, distin- 
guiahod liy the most sitrcnc iiidiffercnec to the 
Rufferings of their fellow-cre:itiirr!R. As I’adliAiia 
therefore they are highly nppn>tiuti>d by. tin* rapa- 
cious and tyraiiiiuiis xniiiiiidsrs, who liiid them 
useful tools ill their opprfHsioii of the. ryots. 

BaUuur, lltli May 1872. John Ukamks. 


Tiir Muhammadnii coins iingitimied (p. 1.*10) by 
Dr. Bfibler us foiindiii the exeavations at Walleli, 
arc, in the opinion of Mr. JiiNticc (iihhs, not ohler 
than the Ifltli century A. D. It is j>roliabli‘. tlery 
nisiy have Iksui ‘ lost or ilepositcd in couipiir.ilivi-ly, 
rt;cciit tiiiu's by villagers whosi; Inits stuiid over tiic 
situ of the buried city. — Kd. /. .1. 

C'llKSS. 

TifR BiirinoRo game of clie^s differs slightly from 
the Kiir(»|ie.an game, but only whore tin; Kiiropeans 
have altered it since they rcceiveil it from the East, 
for it was brought into Western Kiirope hyvthc 
Crusaders, who appear to have iiltercil the Jhiriiiese 
* horses* to ‘ kiiiglits,* ami ' chariots' to ^ castles,* 
as now found in the Riiropean game. The Bur- 
mese name rhaklurtn has been deliiieil, “ the chief 
ruler or leader of iin iiriiiy," whieh is not ijiiitii cor- 
ns;!. The name is derived from the Puli or SaiiR- 
kril, chtif/iii^ * four,* and ciiya * a mciiiher,' i, t;. * the 
four miunlMfrs' (of an army), elephants, chariots, 
cavalry, and infantry ; ami it is tho same naiiie 
dragged through Persian and Arabic wdiicli njipears 
ill the English W'onl chryg which Webster refers 
to the French. The *rook* of th«; English game is 
the Kaiiie word as the nithn of the Biirmese, being 
I the Pali or Sanskrit name Lir a chariot. — Dr, F. 
A/iisoii, ^ A Working Mmin Life' 

To the Editor of the “ Indian Antiquary,*^ 

Bill, — A truiiscriiit of the Dinajpiir inscription 
(page 128) of which a facsimile is published (plate 
VI pngi.‘ 140) was sent to me some time ago by 
the Assistant Becndary to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, together with a traiislatioii by him, for 
my opinion as to the meaning of tin; words which 
constitute the date. The appearance of iiiy note in 
reply ill the /. A. (p. 128), and the coniiiieiits made 
cm it by Mr. 11. G. Bhiindarkar render a few remarks 
from me necessary. 

The text sent to me was a transcript, carefully 
j iiiailc, bill not n facsimile, ami I had cv«*ry reason 
• therefore to suspect copyist's errors in those parts 
which were doubtful. A rubbing since sent to me 
by Mr. Westinacotl shows the letters to be. in an 
excellent stiilu of prcson'ation. With this before 
me all idea of puxsililc errors must bo set asiilo, and 
the reailiiig pnlilisheil hv you im\Mt he taken as 
cornx-t, with the exception of a single iiiispriiit in 
the second line in which tlic word * gima' has been 
chnijgcd to ' guna.' 
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Afl regards the tranHlntiim : in the first half of the 
f^loka tiiere is a double entendre ; the compound 
word uiArggnmi-guna gnliiiagrnho meaning '* ap- 
preciation of the sum total of the merits of beggars/' 
when referring to JAne (lihernlity), and “ his hold 
of the iiiultiindc of strings of his arrows/* 
wliitii corrcspoiiiliiig to the overthrow of the 
irresiKfihle forofs of the eiieiiiios" (Diirvvftrftri- 
vArrithini-prainatlinne). hi the second half the 
most cnigiiinticiil is the phniw^ — kuiijaraghatft 
varsliena. Word fur word it means “elephant/* 
“ collection/* and “ rain," or “ year." Tleing in tlicf 
inslriimciital case, if it he taken ns an epithet of 
('landapatina, the incaniiig of the ruhuvrihi eom- 
presseil may hi.-, as siiggi-'^tei.l by Mr. Bhandarkar, 
“ by him who rains a oiuwil of elephants.** But the 
compomiil is such aii aw'Kward one, it is so far rc- 
nioveil from its noun, and tlii' ruining of olephants 
i.*. Kfi ininaLur.il a metaphor, that I feel very unwill- 
ing to accept this interpretation as correct. The 
conjiariiire about * varsbeiia' bfiiig a inisloction of 
‘ vnrsbiiiaii* is not supported liy the fae simile, and 
nm.-t thcrefonj be at once rejected. T am driven 
1 1 leref ore to the necessity of accepting ‘ varslia* to 
mean a year, and the two words preceding it for 
the ngiirch of the year. Now, ‘ knnjara* uiii|iies- 
lionably is e(|iiivaleiit to eight, tlie elephant regents 
of the eight <|iiartt rs, and ' glnita* after it can only 
imply a rrpwii or several eights the lowest limit of 
which is thr(M>, the plural beginning with three, and 
\< tlu'refore a more fixed quantity than any other 
number. In euniiexion with nnniernls no other 
nii:aiiiiig is adniissilile, and 1 do not think it forml 
to accept the w’ord for “ lliroe-fohl,** that is three- 
eights standing in a row', and, not the multiple of 
8 hy X Against this Mr. Bhandarkar urges the 
objeetion that to imply the yi-ar in Avhicli a 
wrrk is completed the locative is more appro- 
priate than the instriiirieiital nrhidi is used to 
indicate the total period occupied in completing a 
work. Blit he has himself solved the difliciilly by 
the alternative meaning he has suggested in the 
remark “ or at least that it took tlic 888t]i year to 
be constructed.*' In the absence of all informal ion 
AS to the size of the temple I cannot posit iv^ly 
’•(suTt that it w.os completed in course of a yeJV, 
but the only gruinuiatical objection to iny reading 
of tho date thus disappears. Were it otherwise 
still I do not think the iiiisiisn of the instrumental 
for the loeative by a writer who has clearly siiiiied 
against graminar by using (he neuter ' bhiishana' in 
the masculine gender, is such as to justify the re- 
jection of the interpretation. It is possible also 
that with a view to indulge in a double entendre, 
similar to what occurs in the first half of the s'loka, 
and make one word — serve both for a date and an 
epithet of his royal patron, the poet has submitted 
to a slight infraction of the rules of grammar, of 
wliich men of his class arc generally much less 
mindful than of rhetoric. Anyhow the date does 


not appear to bo so questionable as Mr. Bhondarkar 
is disposed to think. Bajendralala Mitra. 

Calcutta, 2Ut May 1872. 

THE JAYA 8R1 HATIA BODIN WAHANSK IN 
CHANCERY. 

All who have read Sir E. Tennant's charming 
work on Ceylon, or have glanced into Tumour’s 
Malittwanso, ii'ill recollect that tho great Bo tree of 
AnurAdliapara is the oldest historical tree in tho 
world, ami the highest earthly ubjfset of veneration 
to iiiillions of Buddhists. When it was brought 
over to Ceylon more than 2,000 years ngu, DewAnam- 
piya-TisKA, the then king of Ceylon, appointed the 
chief wlin hroiight it, lord over the district, and 
gave him niul his heirs the right to appomt for ever 
the chief priests of the SHcreil Bo tree. Like tlic 
best auiong (ho Rajput chiefs the Newara Wowa 
family traces itsidf hack tliruiigli chiefs uiid rulers 
to that iiuMiioruhlu time. The last 3 'oung chief 
hoAVOver died suddenly of cholera, leaving no male 
issue : and a man has come forward chiiining to be 
descended from the Isst eliief but one ; but the 
descendauts in the female line saying that he is no 
Sir Roger and only Komc Tom Castro or Arthur 
Orton, and have elected a rival priest and brought the 
ostati^H and the most ancient and honourable “ fa- 
mily living" in (he world into the District Court of 
Aniirailhiipiini. Tn historical roiiiaiice the trial is 
likely to lie moi.'t interesting. Tlie late young 
chief’s grandfaiher was belieiidetl hy the last tyrant 
of Kumly for marrying a Teliigii prinei KS : and his 
father was banishcfl to Callc for high treason 
.ngainst the tlicn newly CRtiiblished English Covern- 
ment. It is in hanislnneni (liut he is said to luive 
niarrieil the da lighter of Another banished chief 
and to have had issue the present claiinoiit. 

Query 8 — Edmee’vara, 

Sir, — C an any of yonr corrcspoiidcnts tell me 
who foundc^l the temple of K&ines'wara at Cape 
Kiimarf, and what has been its history ? The Ta- 
mils here say that it was built hy Rfimn B. C. circa 
fiOUO, which would be interesting, if prohahlc. On 
an inscription at Dambiila it is said of Parakratna 
Briliii (be Great [1153-1188 A.D.] that after his con- 
quest of South India “ aa there were then no rivals 
“ (pratriwalla) left in all the continent of India, he 
“.staid at lUim^s'wnra, and filled the hearts of all the 
“ poor by gifts of his own weight in precious things, 
“ and drove not tlic poor away. Having yui up a 
^cohmn of victory to ewlure for many ogee, he 
“ built the diwale called Nieeankeewara, and sur- 
“ rounded by his four-fold army returned to Cqrlon.” 

Tlie name of the king of Pandi at that time is 
stated in Sinhalese books (see Tiirnoiir, Maliawaiiso, 
Ixvi) to have been Kulas'ekra. 

I should be glad to have an explanation of the 
words in italics. 

Anuradhapura. T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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POPULAR TAMIL POETRY. 

Bt ROBERT CHARLES CALDWELL^ M.R.A.S. 

Second Paper. 

T here are two phases of Popular Tamil word, there is not a sinf^le stanza in the whole 

Poetry. Bivavakkiyak, for instance, has of the epic, which a coin:noii fain liau labourer 

written nothing, as far as 1 know, which may not or artisan, upon first hearing it, con d understand 

be classed as popular poetry ; and three-fourths and appretiate I When, therefore, wandering 

of the writingiP of the classic Auvkiyak, who Asutmyjr” — i. e., native minstrels, — sing the 

has been called the Sappho of Southern India, Itdind^anam to a crowd ui basars, or upon 

are strictly of this class. But, beyond this, festive occasions to asscaulages in ths houses 

there is a great deal of difficult and abstruse of Hindus, a running com uj.it is kept up, either 

poetry in high Tamil, which has been popu- I by the singer or aii assistant, explaining the 
larized. The Rdindifanain of K asiban, for | meaning of the verses as they are rccitjd. On 

example, is an elaborate poem, written in a the other hand, the mist ignorant of rainiliaiis 

highly polished poetical diction ; and yet, if a can understand such a popular poem as the PiW/ia 

Hindu were to be asked to point to the first Chintwnani — a shrewd and plain ly-word'id poem, 

Popular poem in the Tamil langiiage, he would, possessing a good deal of real artistic morit. 

undoubtedly, point to it. Wandering minstrels Thus in Tamil there arc two kinds of popular 

recite it night by night in the streets of every |)oeias,-— poems which require a commentary, 

town in fciouthern India where Tamil is spoken, and poems which do not. It perhaps may be 

There is a subtle and wonderful charm about advisable, ere passing on, to givi> one brief 

this poem. It contains by far the finest ideal specimen of classic poetry of the highest order 

descriptions of scenery to bo found in Tamil which has been popularized by fre(|iieiit quo- 

literature. The m.agic muse of Virahamuni tatiuii and common use. Here is a stanza from 

was only able to reflect this beauty ; for it is the I'm6dwini of Viramamuni — 

woU-kiiowii that Bzsciii wrote his Tembdeani 0|i nakkoi.lii van sin.lar piiga'a, 

in direct imitation of Kan ban’s Hdnuit/anam. | 0|i iiakkodii pan iiiai,ii piiga^a, 

Besides this, the ]ialiii must bo uwaiilcd to Kaji nakkodu par pnj puga/u, 

Kauhav as the most facile and brillJunt of Kama/ niikkodii ku imiiar puga/a, 

Tamil versifiers. The Hdmdifnnum is written Te|i nukkodii iiirppunal puga/a, — 

ill a metro called the Viruttam^ one of (he most Tinaiiie pugu/uppadiivdy ni — 

plastic, and perhaps the most liuniioiiioiis, of A|i uakkodn ndii iinei pugu/a, 

Tamil metres. And the whole poem, lit up A^iya mugei unarttayd i 

ill every part by alliterations, assonances, It is the most famous verse in a famous pociii, 

miiiielio words, and rhymes, leaps and sparkles and may bo thus translated : — 

like a sun-lit sea. There is a ripple in the Whilst Thee, witli tongues of splendour, tlie orbs 

stanza which de.scribcs a running stream, there heaven praist: 

is a flutter in the verse which ilepicta a Whilst gems to Thee tlieir voices, with tongues 

haiiiieret quivering in the breeze.* For seven briiliaiice, raise ; 

centuries Kasiuan’s masterpiece has delighted Whilst unto Thi*e wnod-warhlcrs, with tongues 
Hindus of all classes. It is the Folk-Song of of joyaiicc, sing ; 

Southern India. And yet, will it he credited Whilst wood-flowers Thy .sweet praises, from 
that, unless it were explained to him word by tongues of fragrance Him; ; 

* Besrhi imitutiid Kainbnn in tha moNt fl.‘ibnniic> iininiicr, of hiii Rtnnxaii, makes tlio flags fluUfr a wnmin^ lu Kima, 

and gliiricil iu BO doiiif(. The aim of tlio great llaliaii was as if inutimiing biiii^tn go away. Uvsclii rei'orsfa tiiis au- 
to supplant the Ram ay an am in a iiinnBiins Ho timisliiiigsiinili!. Wbeii the Holy Kaiiiily are returning from 

wiahed to present to t'hristuin natives a pnem wliii-li wuiilil Egypt, the Italian poet makes tlip flags flutter the three 

be to them wliat the It it m A y a ii a iii was to ntber lliinlu triivfllers a welcome, waving their ful'is as if to say * conic, 

religionists. So Be-iiohi, valied bv bis ailniireni Vira- ciniie!' 1 Lave neither the /MiMri/^rrMaca of Kiiiiibaii, iiortlu* 
III A m u n I V a r, or ** the Heroic Devotee,'* coiiijiosed Tt^havani of ViramAniiini before me as 1 wrilr, or I shmild 

his T e m b A V a n i, a poem which rcpruduecs in a fasiiinn verify by i|Ufitation these strange stanxas. As a whole 1 

the Biblical narrative, and the. hemes of which are (Christ, ennsider the /fawdyriNn/M the greatiT poem : ^sirts ut ihc 

the Blessed Virgin, and Joseph. Pursuing his iiiiiLatitm of TVm/iaiaifii, however, are superior li> auy part of Kuniban's 

Kamban to wonderful estreifle-iBeschi gives IIS, in his fiopiii, mem. And Besclii was iiiuloiilitedly the greater genius. 
tAe m-g < 2 / the rice-tenpern in Pattdme! In the text 1 These two imcts, toge.tliei' with luyuinAnavur and Tiruval- 
■liuda to another exiraonliuary iuiilation. Kumbaii, in one luvar, must bu ranked in the very lirst gIobs of I'auiil poets. 
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Whilst Thee, with tongues of clearness, the 
water-floods applaud ; 

(Thus, day by day, from all things, dost Thou 
receive not land 7) 

Wilt Thou not deign to suffer the tongue Thou 
garest me — 

Though 1 bo dumb and thoughtless — ^to offer 
praise to Thee ? 

It is, howevci, impossiblo in any translation 
to reproduce the spirit and melody of the 
original stanaa. Even those who have studied 
Tamil deeply must bo struck with tho remark- 
able verbal stnictnre of those eight linos. Tho 
measure in which they are written is very 
frequently employed in Tamil popular verse. 
In the original, given above in a* Romanized 
form, note that tho first wonl of tho first, third, 
fifth, and seventh lines are perfect rhymes 
to tho Tamilian ear, that the second word in 
each of those four lines is identical,— -as is also 
the last ; that the first word of the second line 
is a perfect rhyme with the first word of tho 
first line : that tho first syllable of the first 
word of the fourth line is an alliteration which 
chimes with the first syllable of the third lino ; 
that TV in Tinnmc” alliterates with TV in 
Teli’* — according to the rules of Tamil Hyntax : 
and that the same vowel begins the last two lines. 
But this is not all, — the last words of the 
second and fourth lines are identical, and the 
same word occurs in the sixth line. Add to 
all this, u subtle continuous asscinance, and a 
wonderful rhythmic flow, — and the reader may 

NQrundu pa/aginum 
Murkkar kCM^mci 
Nirkut pasipol 
Yerkkullate. 

Oru nu] pa/ttgiiium 
Periyor keiiiiiei 
Irn nilam pMakka 
Ver viikkiiiiinic. 

Karkei n and re 
Karkei iiandru 
Picehui pugiiinm 
Kafk'd inmdre 
Hallu vunivaii. 

Kidaiinluiii pcsutal 
Nellinut piraiita 
Patara kuinmc- 

* It hu proved an irremeilialile ciime to Tamil litoratun 
Lhat writem vf fpmiua haw hu oenemlly adopted a Sana- 
kritiaed phnuieiilogy, ami intneato involutinna of atyle, 
which are aa uiiimiiiMry on they are in bod taate. Tho 
writings of Tdjfiwiaiittrar,— who ii peiliaps Rally tht great- 


have some conception of what an artistic thing 
a Tamil Virnttam is when it is the work 
of a master-poet. The Vei^bfi, a still more 
iutricato measure, is also frequently mode use 
of by popular Tamil poets. There is an old 
Hindu story afloat that one of the greatest of 
Tamil {Miets took three years to compose one 
short kwral venLd (i. e., two lines) I-*-and it was 
so fine a couplet, that, when it was thoroughly 
finished, the poet himself was the only one who 
could comprehend it I Buch a story ns this is 
ridiculous enough to our ears, but it is no 
matter for laughter to any Hindu Pandit. 1 
have often had the pleasure of listening to 
natives reciting their own compositions in verse : 
upon such occasions the greatest compliment 
you can pay is to declare that tho pochi is 
couched in such elegant language that it wholly 
transcends your comprehcnsioii !* 

Popular Tamil Poetry, however, is for the 
most part written with some regard to the 
patience of n^aders. The well-known works of 
that really great ])octeKS Auvkiyau (a )K>rtion 
of which was probably written cpiitc nine cen- 
turies ago) contain perhaps the oldest specimens 
of Tamil popidar poetry extant. And yet, old 
as they are, they are written in clear pure 
Tamil. There is a great and indefinable charm 
about the style of the Naloali anti Mudureu It 
Is so Himpic yet so elegant, — sailing along so 
smoothly, yft freighted with so much weighty 
sense. Let us take an instance of Auveiyar’s 
I style fr -u the Vettriverkei : — 

The friendship of the worthless 
Though for a century tried, 

1h like tho weed which fioateth 
All rootless in the tide. 

Tho friendship of tho worthy, 

Though pnived for hnt one day. 

Is like a root which downwarris 
Through good soil cleaves its way. 
Right good, right good is learning ! 

Though you a beggar be. 

The 'nenofits of knowledge 
Will still extend to thee ; 

The unlearned man who boasteth 
How nobly ho is born, 

Is but an empty coni-ear 

Bpriing up midst fruitful com. 

c!Ht Ilf Tamil fMictH, - may be pointed to on an example of 
the fact that tlio liizheit kindi of ipeculative and pmloio- 
phicol poetry con be written in pure plain Tamif, which 
atonoeHAtieneB tho critical taHta^ and is thoroughly intoUi- 
gibio to tho Goref nl leader. 
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Auveitar U chiefly noted as a poetess for her 
unrivalleii collection of brief moral aphorisms. 
Whilst the genuineness of several of her re- 
patc*d works is open to the gravest question, 
the authorship of the Attisudi has never been 
doubted. This romarkab'e poem, possessed of 
a sublime simplicity, contains the same num- 
ber of lines as there are letters in the Tamil 
alphabet ordinarily in use. Each line begins 
with a letter of this alphabet. Thus the first 
line commences with an Ana, the next with an 
Avana^ and so on, the proper sequence of letters 
in the Tamil alphabet being strictly adhered to. 
It is quite a uniiiue pi)em, and has been styled 
by the learned Reschi as “worthy of Seneca him- 
self.*’ The following are the opening lines : — 

Aram soya virnmbu. 

Aravatu sinam. 

lynivatii Karavel. 

I vatu villakcl. 

Udeiyaiu vi|ambel. 

P&lum, telitenum pugnm parappnm, — ivci ] 

Malum kalant* unakku ii&n turuvcii. ! 

Kolaiii sey ' 

Tungak kari mugattii, tu maniyc, ni yenakkii 
Sanga Tamil muiidrnm la 1 


^ Ukkamatu keividM. 

£ppe/uttiga/el. 

Erpat* igaicchi. 

, Eiyamitt’ iin. 

I Oppnra voliign. 

r Otuvato]iyel. 

Avviyam pesM. 

I Desire to do thy duty. Cool thy heat 

1 Of wrath. What thou can'st give, do not secrete. 

> Hinder not alms. Of wealth make not a show. 

^ Of perseverance never let thou go. 

I Numbers and letters scorn not. ’Tis not meet 
To go a begging. First give air. is, then cat. 

I According to established custi mi walk. 

From learning cease not. Withoiii ciivy talk. 

’ All Tami! ptioms, |K)pii1ar or nilierwiki*, begir 
with a formal invocation of some dfity. One of 
the most famous of such invocations is that jirc- 
fixed to the Natvali of Auveiyaiu Tlie follnwiiig 
is a translation of this invocation and of two 
snbseqaent stanzas of the poem : — 

Milk and clean honey, sugar ami pulse, — these blent, 

To thee, O Holy Ueiii, will I present-, 

Thou clnphant-visaged, graceful, cniiii>.:nt; 

Ho in return do thou vonchsafe to me 
Of sanctioned Tamil the varieties three.* 


Attrup penikkattradi siidumannaluniavvil 
Luttnip pernkkululagiittu. 

Mcitravarkkii 

Nalla gndipprantur nalkiimtiir analnm 
'lllei* yeiia marttar, isciiitu. 

Attrang kareiyin maramiim arasayiya 
Vittrimnta va/vum vilnmandrc. 

Yotirnm 

Ulntiindu va|vatark’ oppilbi, kandir, 

Palntundu \6r6r pa^ikku. 

There is a pretty little legend connected with 
one of Auvbiyau’s most popular verses. The 
poetess visited the town of Ainbol. It linppon- 
cd that a dancing-girl named Chilambi lived in 
lliis town. On a former occasion the great 
Kambae had visited Chilambi's house, and the 
maiden had given the au*'.* . r of tlie Bdmdyana a 
very large sum of money t-j write a stanza in her 
praise. The earn which the unfortunate girl offer- 
ed the mieerly poet was only half of tlie sum he de- 


When the dried rivers snnils you hap to tread 
Your foci are scorched ; yet, cv*n then, in its bed 
Lnrk springs, hy which the ntughboiirliood is fed.f 
Thus men, of good stock born, will never say, 
Ev’n when impoverish’d, to a beggar — ‘ Nay.’ 

Trees, growing by rivers, fall ; and fill, tfio, they 
Who in some monarch’s favour flourish gay. 

Have ye not seen the truth of wliat 1 k\j ? 

All else is faulty naught compared can be 
With Agricultural Prosperity. 

manded, so Kamban took the money, dashed off th e 
following iuconipletc stanza, anfl went away ! — 

Taiinirum Knveri 
1 urvundarit Scijaii 
Mannavatiim S6|a 
Muiidalanic, 

Po^j^^avul— 

Of streams,, the stately Kiiveri — 

Of kings, is Cholaii, In • ; 


• Tamil ametioMd by the conclave^ of learn^ 
Tamillana who used to hold theiv ameuibiioi in ..the teiiilde 
at MaiiiTa. W« apeU of **<|«wii'« Engluk” : 

IMThiar 


t Thia alladce 1o the wWl-kiinwn imtirf ruatuni of ili>- 
ging email icmnorary weliri in tiio vanity hcil nf ri%cr^ ii<r 
water, alter the riveii Jmve Invn dmd up in tiic Iwt 
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And Chok-land the faireit land 
On all the earth's broad breut 
And of all women— 

Shortlj afterwards the poetess Anreijar 
visited Chilambi, and found the poor girl in 
tears. She told the poetess of her sorrow- 
how she had given Kamban nearl j a thousand 
mpeesi and the poet had scribbled an nnfinislicd 
stansa in ehaiooal on the wall, and had hastily 
left her. Upon hearing this Auvciyar rose up, 
and finished the stanaa as follows 
Ambar Silambi 
Ynravinta tfi]nniyam 
Bern pot silambd 
Silambul 

-Chilambi 

Of Ambel is most sweet, — 

And the best of golden anklets 
Those on her lotus-feet I 
Anveiyar for these lines would receive nothing 
bnt a little rice-water, to assuage her thirst. 
And to the present day the poetess goes Ly the 
name of Kfi]akkupftdi, i. She who sang 
for some rice-water.”* 

One of the most popnlar poems in Tamil is 
the Muduni, It is perhaps the most wonderful 
collection of fine nififiVes, within a small compass, 
in any language. The diction is plain, pure, 
and extremely beautiful. It has all the marks 
about it of having been composed by the au- 
thoress of the Nulvali and tlie Kimdnimndan, 
Indeed the internal evidence in favour of tliis 
is extremely strong. The phraseology, the 
rhythmic flow, the copious use of similes and 
metaphors, all point to her as its author. But 
there is one stanza in the Mfidurei which could 
not possibly have been written by Auveiyar, viz., 
the one beginning : — 

‘ Kanamayiladn, kao^irunta V&nkoli,” Ac. 

In this stanza a comparison is instituted 

SIriar kettfilnm sfriyar striyard 
Allutar kettalum enaguin ? Siriya 
Ponnin ka<)amu4eintal ponnagum : endgum 
Mappin kufam udeintakkal 7 

NsDukk’ ireitta ntr v£.ykkal valiyodi 
Pnllakkum angd piisiumam. Tol uligil 
Nalldr oruvar eruntal avar porutt* 

Ellaiukkom p^ynm ma/eL 


between the stately peacock and the strutting 
turkey-cock. It has been pointed out that the 
turkey was introduced into India by the Portu- 
guese about threehundred years ago f Anveiyar, 
the reputed sister of Tiruvalluvar, obviously 
could not have penned the stanza in question. 
But- on this ground, and it really appears to me 
on this ground only, some scholars of great 
learning and undoubted critical acumen, have 
refused to accredit Auvciyar //ith the authorship 
of any portion of the poem containing the 
stanza. A defence has lately been set up, in the 
assertion that by ** Vuiikoli” Anveiyar meant a 
pea-hen; but nowhere in classic literature is a 
pea-hen so denominated. The safest explanation 
is to reject the stanza as a spurious interpola- 
tion, Yet it must be allowed that if the stanza 
be a spurious one it is a marvellous imitation 
of Aaveiyar’s stylo. In the third line a trick 
of alliteration, very frequent in the verses of 
Auvciya**, is skilfully niiopted. 

Po/la sirn^ei viritt'— Adinal pd/unic. 

The alliteration which, as tlie stanza is in 
the Venhd metre, should occur at the first 
sylliiblo of Adinal is kept in suspension till the 
last word is reached, without the oar being 
offended. 

But even if it be allowed that the hhidurei U 
not the work of Auveiyar, it does not affect the 
main question at issue. Whoever wrote it, 
and noth withstanding that it is but a short 
poem, it occupies a foremost place in Tamil 
literature as a composition dear to evciy Tami- 
lian. It is full of the brightest of Oriental 
thoughts, conveyed in language at once chaste 
and highly elegant, and on this account it is 
perhaps more frequently quoted than any other 
Tamil writing. 1 beg the reader carefully to 
weigh the following five stanzas from the Mu- 
duroi, which, 1 think, must commend themselves 
widely to the general English taste : — 

Gold vessels, broken, still as gold wc prize. 

And wise men in adversity are wise: 

But worthless men, when ruined, what are tliey ? 
Vessels of clay, when broken, ore but clay I 

When the tank’s water to the rice field flows, 

It fi^eds the grass which by its channel grows 
Thus for the sake of one good man, on all 
In this old world, the gracious rain-drops fall. 


The etoiy is a nan myth. Auveiyar could not possibly have met Kambau, who jirobably aouri^bed a connle of 
Miiei after her, t Vide Dr. Caldwell's irmridtan Grammar, p. 87 , ^ 
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AttAlam palsaveiyir kundr&talavalla 
VatUlum nanballur nanballar. Kettalnm 
Menmakkal menmakkalc, sangu Buttalum 
Xftimukka venmei tarum. 

Nanjudeimoi tanarintu nagang karanturciyum 
.\p j ft parangkedakkuu ir pambu . N onj ir 
Karavudeiyftr taniniei karappar karavur 
Karavillft ncnjattavur. 

Adakkam udeijar aiiv'illnr e^ijr cnni 
Ka^akka karaiaviiiii voiiijuui. Modui talciyil 
Ofum min oda, oru miii varum a]avum 
Vfi^I irukkuiiiuiig Kokkiil 

Tho last of these slanaas has always struck 
me, as being a good example of the fact that some 
Tamil [locts possess one of those “ fueiilties di- 
vine” which is a sure note of genuine inspiration, 
via: — tho faculty of nppretiuting nature. Tho epi- 
thet u*i7Aerfd( Tamil, Vadi) is an extremely beau- 
tiful one, because it is so extremely true to nature. 
Anyone will recogni/o the felicity of Hiis epithet 
who has watched a paihly-bii‘d (Aollu) perched 
on the brim of a tank waiting, perfectly motion- 
less, and as if it were but a piece of withered vege- 
tation, for the rash approach of its liiiny prey. 

PATTANAnnj PILLEIYAU PAUAU 

Yen pettra tayuriiin yciiiici piyam eiidrii 
. Iga/iitu vittar. 

Pon pettra niataium p6 veudru sulli 
Pnhimbi vittar. 

Kou pettra iiim'iitariiin piiivalaui vantu 
Kudaiii udeittar. 

Uii patir'o/iyu oru puttruiii illei 
U(.lciyuvane ! 

Hollinuui, solliii iiiudiviluni| veda 
iSuniti Tiliiin, 

Allinuiii, iiiasat tradgusa taiiuiluni, 

Ayntu vittur 

lllinum, anbariilatlilnni, Isan 
linipputallal 

Kallinum, scinbiUuuO iruppunengal 
Kaniiutalti. 


^ * In these rL'iiiiirkalilo vereeis the pcMfl bmvde uver the 
time when he bIihII be a coriMe. Ilia mother will eeteem 
him a UBeleae tliiiiic. The wife, whom ho obtoiiicil by |iay- 
ing (as is the llimlu cusluin) n laige sum of money, she Um 
with wceiiiiig will nut Ui'Hirc him to remain by her aide 
when he la a corpse. Ilia chiidien will encircle his Xuneiai 


The bad are bad though cherish’d. Yet when 
boil’d, 

Sweet milk still sweet remains, and isnotspoil’d. 
And fire but whitens white shells. — ^Thus we see 
Good men remain good in adversity. 

The cobra, conscious of its (loison, hides ; 

Abroad the water-snake iinfearing gliilos. 

Thus they whose hearts hide guile exposure fear, 
But secrecy befits nut the sincere. 

Esiecin not witless, nor with case o’crconie, 

That man whose lips with u ise reserve are dninh. 
At the sluice-head the stork, whilst fish play bv, 
All tt'tt/iercfd seems — till the right fisli comes nigh i 

No notice of Tamil Popular Poetry would be 
complete without nieiitioii being made of 
Pattavattu Pii.LAi's writiugs. These are very 
unequal : in parts they rise to the level of 
Sivavakkiyar, but as a whole they are pro- 
ductions characterised mi)re by melodious 
verbiage than striking tlionght. The most re- 
imirkable poem ever i»enneil by this writer is 
one in which he bewails the loss of his mother. 
The verses, however, which 1 have sidected 
have, as far as 1 know, never been irauj»latcd 
before. 

VEIISKS 

From varioujttmli//ffs of PatimatUi PilluL 
When dead, my niotlier scorns me 
J'aying’ lint a corpsi* is he,* 

My gulil-boiiglit wife with weeping 
(.'ries out ' depart' to me ; 

My sons, my i)>'re encircling, 

Tlieir wonted |iots let fall;— 

There is no love but Thy luve 

O thou who ownesl all ! * 
lu speech, and its conclusion, 

And in the Vedas too, 

In darkness, and in heaven's 

tstainless c.\ pause of blue ; 

In hearts of true ascetics. 

And in each loving mind. 

The Lord's unbounded prescnco 
Ye certainly may find ; 

But how in stones and copper. 

Can ye the God descry. 

Who in his forehead bcureth 
The terrible one eye ! t 

E yre, Bilvonciiig from bohiud on the hj\ hiile of the corjiw, 
reakiiig tlieir vemtel^ of water, us it' to nay, wo thus pay 
our lani Ifiiiinilcn Kcrvieif to yt»ii ! Thy luve only ia ovor- 
lutiug, uualEucteil by life or uuith, O Hod I" 

t bho. 
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n|iyi^ kalleinm opit^ Buntciiim 
Uttci api 

Pii|it(a Bembfiinm pottrnkiloi, njor 
Ponennavo : 

0]iyitt& ta1irap(}n]]d jirattayat’ 

Unmei endru, 

Velijitt*adeitta Yeitten, inimcl ondram 

Uramsatam alia, nttrar satam alia, 
Uttrii pcttra 

Pernm satam alia, pep(Jir satam alia, 

P 


Sinim satam alia, sclvamain satam alia, 
Tesattile 

Yaram satam alia, nintrol satam, Kacchi 
Egambane I 

Kondrin—ancgam ayirei cllum, pinba 
Kondni, kondni, 

Tindr8n at’andrium tSnga seytcn, atoi 
Tfrka vendra 

Nindr^n ninsaniiitikk^, atandl kuttrom 
Ni pofiipp&y 

Endru miei naiiibuirun, ireivu, Kocclii 
Egaiubane. 

Nuyay piranti(}anal vvttei ddl 
Nayauipnriam 

Tuyar yayattrinaray piranttt pin 
Bambannargy 

Kayu maramum vara]im kii]amnm 
Kalla V urn euiia 

lya maiiitarei 6ii podeittuy, Kaccbi 

EKombanc i 


Attrodn tnmbci apintucjum ambala 
Yuiiur tammci 

Pottratavnrk ka(}uia]am inta 
Biitiiluttil 

Bottruviyattru siigoinattra snttra 
Tuviumattru 


* KjML-lii, or Cof^erenm. 

tbs deity (a'iva) wurohipiied at CunjeTcraiDi 


Btones cbiseH’d, temper’d mortar, 

And copper fbrbisb’d o’er 
By tamarind, — ^tboHe ne’er shall I 
As thee, O (lod, adore. 

But in the world within me 

I’ve planted ns is meet— 
(Henceforth 1 lack for nothing,) 

Thy twain eirulgent feet. 

Your habitation fiooteth. 

Your friends, tlicy do not stay ; 
Yonr fame so dearly gotten. 

It too shall pass away ; 

Yonr wives remain not ever, 

Yonr offspring leave yonr side ; 
Yonr comeliiicKR, yonr riches. 

They too will not abide : 

Not one in all the conntry 

Of his own life is snre,^ 

But thon. One Ood of Kacchi,*’ 

Thy feet alone endure. 

I slew, I slew and ceased not, 

1 slow, yea ate the slain I 
I sinned, to thee I gat luu 

To cleanse me from my stain : 
Tliercfore wilt thon forgive me; 

1 trust ill tlieo, O LonI, 

Who as a king in Kacchi 

Art evermore adored. 

One might have nidoil hunters 

Hod one been born a hound. 

And thus hod not been worthless ; 

But what good can redound 
From men, whoVc born of women, 

Who opulent have grown, 

Yet like drieil tanks, trees friiitlcss, 

And cows carved out of stone, 
Refuse to help the needy ? 

Why mad’st thon these, 0 Lord? 
Who at the town of Kacchi 
Art evenuore adored. 

To know them who adore not 
The duncing-god divine, 

(Who’s wreath’d with river-blossoms) 

Is there no outward sign 7 
—Such lack even the odour 

Of rice 1 no health have they. 
They need a cloth to gird tlicm ; 

They beg from day to day. 


Thii and the twofoUowing itaiuias were addrened by rittanattn Pillai tv 
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YettiAlnm piocliei kideiyanud 8kkat 
Trirappugalft, 

Eri yenakkennum, paford yenakkennnm, 

Iilta mappom 

Sarri yenakkeiinm, parant6 yenakkennm, 

Tan pnRikka 

Nari yenakkennnm, panii& yenakkennunii in 
Karn^alei 

Piriamncjan Talartdn, itin&l yenna 
Per enakke 7 

Nfimaoga], Ki((eiga], vcdanga|, agama 
Mtiincfi 

Omanga} tarpanam aanti jeba mantira 
Yoga nilci 

Namanga] santanam yeppipi pAsi 
NalumndaiiS 

6iiinanga| dorniii ivar seynm pujcigal 
barppaiieiye 

Home of the moat popular poems in Tamil 
are ilioao of the Hittar (Siddha) school. These 
writers are the imetical Qnietista of Tamil-land. 
A great deal might be written concerning them 
and their works, but space forbids. I must 
content myself with laying before the rcailcr 

Vanangnvuy jagnjnti woruvannki 

Ma nilatti worn iiof}iyil vagntc manpil 
Gnnamana maniturciiim pa<}citta piiibu 

Kuvalnyattil tunutittu Guruvay vantn 

Janamina samusaram wondrillumal 

Sanniynsi i)61 iruntu, darattei katti 
Anbana 6ittarga]ei irutti piiibu 

AgaAcJa talam sendravarei,— ap^ur&yS. 

One of the most i)opular little jiocms in the 
Tamil language is the Viveha C/imtdwiam,— a 
G()iiiparativ(‘ly recent production. Ignorant Tamil 
women, who know almost nothing of any kind 

Tui Fe 


But no one e'er relief ee them ; 

Hopriees they fade away! 

Fire claims me, worms too claim me, 

Earth, too, accounts me hers. 

Kitei claim me too, with jackals, 

And despicable curs. 

Then wherefore have 1 cherish'd 

This file ill-odour’d thing,— 

From this my mortal body 

What benefit can spring? 

Tows, ansterities, vedas, 

Pnranas, secular lore. 

Burnt offerings, sacrifices 

To men that are no more ; 

Prayers said in markets, mantras, 

Fixed postures, names ye say, 

Bandol, and smear'd white ashes,— 

Yo who, from day to day, 

Deeming these mcritorions, 

Observe snch tilings, do ye 
Know that all this is nothing 
Blit God-ward perfidy 1 

the translation of one — porlinps the most famous 
— stanza in these- writings. Tliis stanza is 
from the Gnanam Nuru, a work ascribed to 
Agastiyar, the father of tho Tamil language. 
It is a most remarkable stanza, but certainly 
Agastiyar had no hand in its authorship. 

Thou shalt adore the World's One Light, 

Who at a thought this vast earth framed. 

Made noble man, then, dawii-liko, flamed 
A Priest, upon his sight. 

No kin hod ho of mortal race ; 

Ascctic-wise hard deeds ho wrought ; 

Then, having made disciples, sought 
The Illimitable Place. 

of Tamil literature, ore fond of learning portions 
of the poem off by heart. And yet one of its 
most famous stanzas runs thus— 

;u S^x. 


Alakida vishatteinm 
Nambahim 

Atrciyum pcninguttroium 
Naiiibalam 
Kola ma inata Vaneiyei 
Nambaliim 

Kollum vengei puliycium 
Nanilialilm 
Kulanar vidum lutarci 
Nombolam 


Put faith in the deadliest poison, 

In torrent, or hurricane-gust. 

And elephants, huge and powerful, 

And murderous tigers trust ; 
Confide in the angels of Yama 

The souls of the wicked who fetch. 
Place credence in robbci^ or felon. 
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Ka}|ar, vc^lar, maravarei 
Nainbalain, 

—•Sulci kattiya matarei 
Naiiibiiial,—- 
Tenivil iiiudru iiyan^^i 
Turipparc 1 

Kow that Clirirttiaiuty is year by year be- 
coming more deeply rooted in Tamil-lnnd, a new 
class of |iopular poetry is springing up. Somo 
of these Christian lyrics, or Kirtanfia, especially 
those penned by a late Christian poet of 
Tnnjor, have nttained a wide popularity, even 
amongst nuii-Christiiin Hindus. But as a whole 
these modern Christian lyrics arc wretched pro- 
ductions, anil bear the same relation to Tamil 
popular poetry of the first class, that Tute and 
llrady’s efliisioiis bear to Milton's^ ** Ode on the 
Nativity.” Common. 11 iiulii Labonr-soiigs, too, 
are for the must part cxtreinsly destitute of 
|K)etic iiierit. 

1 must now bring this paper to a dose. 1 
trust 1 have been able to awaken some little 


Or ev'ii in some Maravur wretch ; 

—But if you believe in a woman 

lilorc hopeless your case will be,-— 

You will stand in the street in your anguish, 
Aud wither with agony 1 

interest in the subject, aud I hope I have proved 
from the specimens, few as they are, which 1 
have addiicod, that iii days gone by, Tamil— the 
Qiiccii of the Dravidian tongues— was not with- 
out sous who possessed, in some measure, the 
vision and the faculty divine. It must be 
remembered that 1 have coiitincd myself to cull- 
ing specimens from a particular class of poetry, 
anil that not of the highest order. The nou- 
Aryans of Sontliern India cnniiot for a uioinent 
vie with their Aryan masters in the mighty 
arena of the Epic or the Drama. But 1 do not 
think tliat any Oriental language [Mssfcsses a 
richer collection of Eolk-songs, than that which 
is the especial glory of Tauiiliun literature. 
Madras, March, 1872. 


ON THE *‘GAULC RxU” IN KIIANDESHAND THE CENTR.VL PROVINCES. 
BvW.F. S1 SCL.uk, Bu.C.S., ASSISTANT COLLECTO 11 IN ClIAKCE OF FOKKSTS. 


THiiOuniioiJT Goiidwana and Khaiidcsli there | 
esist traditions iiion* or less shadowy of a Ganli 
MaJ , — whicli have occasioned considerable per- 
plexity ns to t-heir origin. Mr. Uraiit in his 
Intmductioii to the Central Provinces Gn/ettrer, 
practically givc.s tlie ([ucstion up as insoluble. 
This power, wliutever it was, has loft no coins, 
no inscrijttioiis, ndihing but a iiiiini! attached 
to a few old buildings. Empiiry has been made 
among the ]u>-ople now called Gaiilis; but they 
have nownomi'inory of tliidraneiiMit sovereignty ; 
(if it was ever theirs,) and the ipiotation from Sir 
R. Jenkins (p. lx. 0. P. Gazetteer) is loo vague 
to be of any us«‘, and may just as well n-fer to le- 
gends of Krishna and his companions us to any- 
thing else. 

The past thrrcforc gives us little aid in iden- 
tifying tlic (lUiili kings, except the rather sliuky 
story of Asa Ahir, the cpoiiyiiiouH eliief of 
Asirgarli, spoken of by Fcrislitali. Under the 
circumstances we should, I think, have recourse 
to the geological method, and seek in the 
phenomeua of the pn^seiit for the explanation of 
the past, is there then in the present day any 
dyilasty in India deriving its title frrmi a common 
trade ; and is there any which would, il' it were 


wiped out to-morrow, leave nothing Imiits name 
to show whore il liad been t Of the first class, 
the instant answiT is, there arc two, and they 
are both Gauli Kitujthma, tlic Guikwar of Baroda 
and the Gurkha (Go-rukh) of Nijsd. To the 
second class belong all the Maratha states. The 
Gaikwar of Baroda therefore unites the two 
qnalilications, and stands forth the modern 
analogue of the G a u I i Rajas. 

The next (picstiun is, how did the Gaikwari 
Rsij in Gujarat get its name ? From the snmamo 
of the riiier. Gaikwai' is one of the coiinnonest 
siirnaines in the Dekliaii \ and is generally at- 
tached to the profession of a lierdsmaii ; but by 
no means of necessity. Its bearers hold them- 
selves, and are held, ]mrc Mnrallias : — “ My 
mime is Gomaji, father's name Tiiiinji, sur- 
iiaiiie (xalkwrir, trade caste Maratha;” 

is a heading coniiuon ciioiigli on depositions in 
the Dekliim. The snniame of Ahir is also com- 
mon in a Miinll group of villages near the Anc 
Ghat iiiTaluka Junnnr (./ooiicr) of Poona. Its 
bearers are held pure Mnruthas and are culti- 
vators by trade. Now to readers unacquainted 
with the Dekhan, it may perhaps be necessary 
to cx])lam that the use of suruaiucs there is al- 
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most the same as in the Highlands; 1 say j 
the Highlands — ^because a common surname im- ; 
plies a sort of cousangninity, an identity in 
fact of tribe. The other surnames commonest 
among Marath as, -—the Smiths and Joneses of the 
Dekhan, — are Sindd (Sciiidia), Judn, BlioAsla, 
Powar, and Chauhan. It will at once he re- 
marked that the 2iid, 8rd and 4th on this list 
are the nain'.'s of nohlu Rajput races, and the 
Bhoiislas claim ihiscent from the Sisodias of 
Chit4ir, the oldest family in India. All the more 
respectable members of these clans wear the 
sacred thread, (“ Buwiuanj’' to the contrary nut- 
withstanding,) and any one who has met with 
the heads of the Powar and Jadii families (the 
chiefs of Wadhganni, Ph.*iltan, and Malcgnuin) 
knows that, in the qualities attnbntcil to high 
descent in India, they are inferior to no Rajput 
whatever, T shall, therefore, take up the rather 
boldgrcnind of assi*ri ing my belief that the Ma- 
ratha clans inherit their names from common an- 
cestors with Rfijputs anil other pure Aryan tribes 
of Central India. Taking this for granted, we tind 
that there are Chaiihaiis in Rujpiitana, Ohaiihau 
princes of great antiquity in Garha-MaiulLi, 
(Makawati) and Ghaiihan Marathasin the Dck- 
iian. There arc also Powfirs or Pramaras at Dhar 
i'lnd Dewas in Central Jwdia, and Powars in the 
Dekhaii. llic ea pulsion of the Powars from their 


ancestral seats, their retreat to the Dekhan, and 
snhscqiicnt retnm to their own, ns Maratha com- 
manders, is, I think, hist4)rical,-i— certainly based 
on their traditions, but I write far from authori- 
ties. The Yiidnvas or JAdus hold barren princi- 
]udities both in the great desert ami in the Dekhan. 
The traditions connecting the Royal house of 
Dhoiisla with that of the Udepiir Hunu are well 
known, and wo find the family, when they first 
came into notice, cstablislicil as Deslmiukhs at 
Siiiil-Khera. 

I think, therefore, that the most probtahle ex- 
plaii.itioii of the 0 a ill i R aj is tliis, — that Qanli 
was the siiriiamo, or iiieknaniu, of a family of 
princes' (and not of n iiatiini) of Aryan race who 
estaMislicd themselves in the valleys of the 
Tapti and NarniadA during the great migration 
southward which ended in the colonization of 
the Dekh:in hy the Aryan Marath ns. This is of 
course mere conjcclnrc, hut if it sets more learned 
men than myself on a new track it will have 
siTVi^d iny purpose. Of this T am quite sure, 
that a»iy alteiii[it to connect the (iniili Raj with 
the sratleriHl bands of herdsmen, themselves of 
various origin and liUign.'ige, tlint now roam 
t1ir'Mii;h flu* pastnrciF of India, would be hopeless, 
ami equally \niii any theory of an invasion of 
pastoral tribes, “ Scythians” or what not, after 
llie si.niiewhat mythical Egyptian pattern. 


AN INSCRIPTION AT sAlOTGI IN TUB KxVLADGI DISTRICT, DATED 
SARA 867 OK A.I). 945, WITH RKMARKS. 

Br PROF. SII.\NKAR PAN DU RANG PANDIT, M.A. 


Till? inscription, of which a translation is given 
below, is engraved on a stone pillar about 4 feet 
10 inches in height, 1 foot 2 inches thick, and 
1 foot 9 inches broad. It is cut in De.vaiiagari 
characters on three of its four 8i»h?s, and the 
letters arc well presen-cd, except in one jilace, 
where n slip is broken off, ,'ind eleven letters 
from an im|)ortaut part have unfortunately bui'ii 
lost. . This pillar, and another, also bearing an 
inscription, wlien visited by me two years ago, 
were put up at the end of a veranda before the 
village entraiice-gato that the cattle might rub 
themselves agaiu'^t Oieiii. 

Salotgi is a vilI?j..;;o in tli** Tndi Tuliika of the 
Kaladgi district, ei.d is ahoul forty miles from 
Solapnr and twenty miles south of the Bhima, 
It has a Hindu temple, built after the fashion of 
a Muhammadan rozah^ in which is worshipped 
a grave with a chuddar on it like the tomb of 
a Mahammadan. Neither Muhammadans nor 


the lower caste-* of the Hindus ore allowed to 
enter within the outer walls of the temple, 
xcept on the occasion of an animal fair held 
i-.i its honour on the full moon of Chaitra( April), 
when, within tlie walls, Brahman, Mahnr, Mang, 
and Musalman, mingle together willioiit scniplo 
about conUmination, and, as at the groat Jagan- 
iiathii in Orissa, lairtake wsllioiit caste dis- 
tinction of fooil eookiMl for the occasion. In 
front and behind the temple there are two large 
wells, with steps descending to the water, and 
being entirely out of proportion to the size and 
importance of tbe present temple, attest the 
former existence of edifices which have disap- 
peared aiiiiilsi t].e liiaiiy religious and politicol 
revolutions ■ » ve passed over the land. 

Part of a ven b larger well, by the side of 
the present one in front of the temple, is now 
filled up and a garden cultivated on it, but the 
outer edges of the old well are in some places 
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well preeerredi and two or three small rooms in 
them may still be seen. 

The yillagers can give no aoconnt aa to 
whence the two pillars came. They have a 
tradition tliat the nalla (stream) that flows on 
the south of tlie temple washed away in one 
monsoon the side next to Uie temple, and thereby 
discovered the two pillars that were till then 
buried in the earth. 

At the top of the present inscription is carved 
in prominnnt relief the an image of the 
Nandi or Bull sacred to diva, and the snn and 
moon. At the bottom of eacli of the flrst three 
aides containing the Sanskrit inscription there 
are some Hues cut in the 11 a | e or old Caiiarcse. 

The Canarese inscription commences at the 
bottom of that side of the stone on wliich the 
Sanskrit inscription begins, is continued at 
the bottom of the second side, and appears to be 
fiuisheir on the fourth, the whole of which is 
occupied by Canarese. From what I understand 
of it at present I can safely say that the Sans- 
krit inscription is perfectly indef)ciidcnt of it, 
and it appears that the C«*iiiaresc one was wlded 
subseqnently, and that it also relates to a grant 
of land for the same purpose aa that roconled in 
tlie Sanskrit inscription, by a Jfahdinafidaleg'vara. 
The college to which the Sanskrit inscription 
records the grant of land, &c., as also the vil- 
lage where it stood are mentioned in the Cana- 
resG inscription. 

Tlie inscription records that in the year daka 
867(A.D. 245), wheiikingKrishi.iaruj a call- 
ed Ak alavarsh a Dev a, the son of Amo- 
g h a V a r s h a, was reigning atManyaKheta, 
C h a k r a y u d h a, the assistant to the minister, 
byname Naraya^a, ofkiiig K ri shn araj a, 
established a college and assigned lands for the 
maintenance of its inmates and preceptor. The 
village at which the college is established is call- 
ed Pavittage, and is described as sitnateil 
in the district of Kariiapnri. [ have not been able 
to identify this name with any modern one, or as- 
certain what district or districts of onr own time 
corrcsjiond with it, though it is probable it once 
indicated a revenue district. But it appears bis 
yond doubt that i\w Pavittage of the inscription 
is the same as Salotgi, the village where the In- 
scription is found, it is possible that Kulotgi is 


a cormption from 8&lahat(agi, or ‘ tk§ 9illag$ 
whmthe eolUge is m'taats,' Bftlebeing the Oanarese 
word for college, and haftagi meaning * village* at 
the end of names of viUages and towns. The pre- 
sent mins at Sdlotgi as wdl as the fact that the 
stone bearing the inscription does not appear to 
have been brought from elsewhere, would go a 
great way to identify the latter village with P&- 
Titfage. 

Narfiyapa, the Brahman minister of Kpsh^a- 
rftja, is described as living- at Kanchina Mndn- 
vol, which may perhaps be identical with the 
modem Mudho|. 

ChakiAyudha Bndha, the donor, the son of 
Qovinda Bhutta Bndha, and lonl of the village 
of Pavittage, is described as having gone, accom- 
panied by two hundred Brahmans, to a place on 
tlie bank of the Godavari, and there maile the 
grant iit mid-day at the time of a solar eclipse. 
Unfortunately the stone is broken just at the 
place which contained the jiamc of the sacred 
8|iot on tlie Gotidvari whither the donor pro- 
ceeded to bathe and make tlie grant. The name 
of the pliice began with Pra, — and though the 
Godavari is expressly me.ntionc<l as the great 
river on whose banks it lay f Goduvnryum mahd- 
nadyum), itmight have really been on the Dhima, 
considering that it is not iiimsiial to style small 
streams by tlie naiiie of a more celebrated river 
of greater sanctity. 

This word Manya is repented four or five 
times. In M a ii y a K 1i e t a* Iberu can be no 
doubt that it is part of the name of Kpsliiin- 
rtijn’s capital, which several inscriptions dis- 
tinctly mention. But ns i/d/ii/n I' npiilied to the 
land, the ganlen, and ‘the houses or dwellings, 
given to the scliohirs and the Preceptor of the 
college, the wonl would seem to luMir a techni- 
cal sigiiificatiiiii, and that signincatioii is pre- 
scrveil to this day in the Man yams of the 
Madras Prcsiileiicy, There M u ii y a m means 
nearly the same as A g r a h Ti r a , a gift of cha- 
rity. Ill Siiiidorsoii’s Caiinreso ami English 
Dictionary Mtingatn is dciiinxl as lands either 
liable to a triiliiig quit-rent or altogetlier exempt 
fnnii tax.” Tii tlie same ]ilace the pbrnso 
B h a 1 1 a M ii ii y a in is cx])]iiiiied ns ** a small 
|)ortion of rent-free land in a village for the 
use of Brnlimiiiis.*’ In tliis inscription, acconl- 


* Wiithen gives cither MAndya Kheta or Glanya Kheta ai dem If. The engraver of Uie plate, by a very ordinary umge 
the name nf the cajiital. It appearM to me that the uiitiiinal I among Bi‘ribe«,Tiaving niitadotov^rtlieiir, Wntlicn was 

form Mandya haH itn origin in a iniHlcction of the name in | natumllv led into tlie miatake of reading MAndva. In the 
one f Miik^agc: fif the Karda filaic. I ii the I levanAgnri aljihaliet Kharp)Nitaii platca. ae aim in thia inHcnfitioii, and even in the 
of from the Cth to I2fh centuries A.O. the coniijoiiiia letter Karda plates, further on than the jMiHiuige abnvK alluded to^ 
rg (ayo) was written in a manner that ii very like the mo- the name given is clearly and invariably MAnya KhcUu 
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inglj, M ft n y B is clearly need in the sense of 
* rent-free for charitable pnrposes.* 

The grant is described as being mode in the 
reign of K r i 9 h p ar ft j a, who bore the title of 
AkftlaTarsba Deva. This Kri^hparftja is doubt- 
less of the family of the Tftdava kings, known 
also by the name of ]lftsh(ra Kfttas, who reigned 
at Mftuya Khc(a, or the modern Mal-Khed in 
the Nizam’s territory, and whoso anthority was 
subverted by Tailapa Deva of the Chftlukya 
dynasty about the end of the tenth ceiitui'y* of 


difficulty as to which Aiuogha Varsha and 
Krishparftja Deva of the lists already published 
of the Yftdava kings of Manya Kheta arc repre- 
sented by the Araogha Varsha and Kfishparftja 
Deva mentioned in the inscription. The first list 
published in ISfifif from what is known as the 
Karda (or Kardla 7) copper-plait grants contains 
fourteen princes. In 1842-43 the late Bal Gan- 
I gadhar Sliastri furnished to the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Bociety, from a copper 
platf! grant found at Khurepatap, another list 
of the Kuinc dynasty, also containing fourteen 


the Christian Lra. 

There would at first sight appear to be soino I names.} The two lists arc as follows 


The Karda plate : 

1 Danti Durga. 

2 Krishpa Raja (his paternal uncle) 
8 Govinda Rftja. 

4 Nirupama (his youngest brother). 

5 Jagat Rndra. 

6 Ainogha Varsha. 

7 Akftla Varsha. 

8 Jagat Riidra. 

9 Indra Nfipa. 

10 Jagat Rudra. 

11 Amogha Yai'sha. 


12 Kpshpa Deva. 

18 KlMKlviga Deva. 

14 KftkahLiiaja. 

Prof. H. If. Wilson § suggested that the list 
in the Karda grunt represents a series of princes 
belonging totwodiiTen.'iit bnuiclies of the Vadava 
family, reigning cuneiirreiitly in two diiTereiit 
places. He 8 iip|K)Scs that the last seven princes 
beginning with tlagnl Rudra form a separate 
branch, and that K.^.kulu Raja, the last of the 
branch, was pnibalily conteiiiportiry with Akftla 
Varsha. On this is based his inference that, as 
the last, KAkala, made the Karda grant in Saka 
894,** the earliest vestiges of Uic Vadavas yet 
met with in the Peninsula are to be placed about 
A. D. 867 for an averoge of fifteen years to a 
reign will be rather more than sufficient for the 
precarious authority and interrupted succession 
of the Hindu Rajas.” 

This theory of ** two collateral branches” 
appears to be untenable. Prof. Wilson’s prin- 
cipal ground for tlio 6 U)>iH> 8 iiion of ** two 
collateral branches” is, that in the Karda plate 


• 8ee Jmar. Bom, Br. X. A». Sac. Vvh h p. «0ff. 
t Wy Wathcii. Jimr. R. At. Soe^ Vol. III. |i. 
i 3«e Jour, Bomb. Br. B. At. Soe, YeL L SUh 


The Khariton plate ; 

1 Danti Durga. 

2 Kpshna Rftja (his paternal uncle). 

8 Govinda Raja. 

4 Nirupama. 

5 Jagat Tunga. 

6 A^nojfha Varsha. 

7 Akftla Varsha. 

8 Indra Rnj a (grandson of Akftla). 

9 Amogha Varsha II. 

10 Govinda Raja (brother of Amogha). 

11 Baddiga(his paternal uncle). 

12 Krishiia Riga. 

13 Khotika (brother of Krishna). 

14 Kukaln (brother’s son of Khotika). 

to which hiis remarks relate, K&kala Rftja the 
donor (entitled Amogha Varsha) is described 
as ** iiieditating on” Akftla Vorsha’s “ feet^” 
which he construed to mean that Akftla Varsha 
lived in the time of Kakala, and that the latter 
was .subordinate to the former. Now the words 
mediUting on his feet”] do not necessarily 
suggest that Akftla Varsha Deva was then alive, 
but that Kakala Deva took Akftla Varsha Deva 
as the model for hid conduct. In the present 
inscription- Krish pa Deva, who was reigning 
supreme, is described as “ devoted to the contem- 
plation of his father’s feet,” and yet everything 
ill the context goes to show that his father was 
not living. 

. Again in the Karda inscription Amogha 
Varsha, the 6 lh of tlie above lists, is expressly 
stated to have had Manya Kheta as his 
capital; and further on K&kala Deva 
R ft j a is also described as ** residing at S r i 

\JmamalBoital At.. Boe. vol. II., uul p. 105 vol. III. 
pp. 893-4. 

Hi S'rimat-AkftU-yanha-DfvtiDadaBttdbyats. 
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Man ja-Khota-Para.’* Now if KAkala 
Deva Raja, belonging to a different branch of the 
same Yadava family, reigned concurrently with 
Amogha Varsha (the Gth of the lista), as 
Prof. Wilson supposes, they could not have had 
the same city for their capital. Besides, in the 
Karda inscription there is nothing that would 
justify the theory that the list of fourteen princes 
forms two branches of tlie Ysidava family reigning 
concnrreiitly with each other. The mention of 
the C h ed i family of the Vailavas shows that 
the Maiiya Kheta princes intenuarried with the 
former. 

Then, since Prof. Wilson made these remarks, 
the date of O o v i n d a K a j n, the third of the 
above lists, has been discovered to be Saka 730 
(A. D. 808) from a copper-plate grant found in 
the Nasik district.* Now ifKiikala Raja 
Deva was contemporary with A k d 1 a V ar- 
s h a, the seventh of the above lists, then the 
age of that Akdla Varsha must be the 
same as that of Kakala Rdja, vis., ^aka 
894, and the date of Gov in da Rdja being 
Saka 730, leaves an interval of 164 years and 
three princes ; and even allowing ten years, 
the portions of the reigns of Govinda Rdja and 
Akdla Varsha, included, we have still an average 
of 48 years for the reign of each of the inter* 
vening princes, which is for too much 

Lastly : — If two branches of the Yadavas had 
reigned concurrently, the Khdrepdtan inscrip* 
tion would surely have contained some allusion 
to this, whereas the list on it is essentially the 
same as that contained in the Kardd plate. 

It seems clear therefore that the fourteen 
princes belonged to the same Yadava family 
that reigned at Many a-Kh eta, and that 
Kakala Rdja, the fourteenth of the lists, 
and the grantor of tlie Kardd copper-rplate grant, 
did not live at the same time wiUi Akdla 
V%Tsha the seventh. 

Now there can be no doubt that the Kf ish na 
Deva of the present inscription corresponds 
with No. 12 of the Kardd plate. Kpish^a Rdja’s 
title is Akdla Varsha, and at first sight, 
Amogha Varsha the Gth and Akdla Varsha the 
7th of the lists would seem to claim identifica- 
tion with the two princes of this iiiHcription, 
The claim would* also seem to be strengtliened 
by the fact that both the Kardd and the Khdre- 
pdtan platesagree with it in describing Amogha 
Varsha (the Gth of the lists) as the father of 

• At Vsn-M^ri, sod published ia No. X of the Auaik 
SocUtif'i JuurHoL 


AkdlaVarsha. But if we identify AkdlaV arsha 
with the 7lh of the lists, the difference between 
him and Govinda Rdja, whose date is given as 
^ka 730, would be 184 years, a period that ia 
too long for five princes, llie Amogha Varsha 
of this inscription is identical with No. 11 ard 
Kyish^a Raja with No. 12 of the Karda plate. 

The date of Kyish^a Rdja Deva being then 
llaka 8G7, and that of Kakala Raja, Saka 894, 
there is only a difference of 27 years, which is 
not too long for three princes. 

The objections to this identification are— ]«f, 
that the Kardd plate makes K y ish pa R dj a(the 
twelfth) not the son, but a brother, of his pre- 
decessor Amogha Varsha, whereas this in- 
scription describes him ns his son ; and 2fi(//y, that 
the Khdrepdtan plate does not mention Kyishpa 
Rdja as Amogha Varsha’s successor, but gives 
two princes, Govinda Rdja and Baddiga, as in- 
tervening between th-rni. 

Tlic first objection can only be met by sup- * 
posing that the Kardd plate is not quite accurate 
in giving Kyishpa Deva as the brother of 
Amogha V arsha. This is not very extraordi- 
nary, seeing that the genealogies of kings have 
often-times been at the mercy of the memory of 
Sanskrit writers. 

As for the discrepancy between this inscrip- 
tion and the Khdrepdtan plate, it is possible 
tliat Baddiga, the predecessor, according to the 
latter, of Kyishpa Rujn, might have borne 
the title of Amogha Varsha. For Baddiga is 
only the name of the king, not his title- And ns 
No. 11 in the Karda plate is put down as 
Amogha Varsha, i,e., by the title, not by the 
name of the King, it is possible that No. 11 of 
the Karda plate was the same as No. 11 of the 
Khdrepdtan one,f 

The testimony of the Karda plate on the score 
of some Amogha Varsha being the predecessor 
of Krishpa Deva is more trustworthy than the 
discredit thrown on that fact by the list of the 
Khdrepdtan plate, first because the latter list was 
recorded in Saka 930 (A.D. 1008), or about 4(1 
years after the reign of Kakala Raja, and sixty- 
six years after the date of the present inscription ; 
and secondly, because it occurs in a document 
relating to a dynasty subordinate to the 
Ghdlukyas, who were antagonistic to, and had 
subverted the authority of- the Mdnyakheta 
princes. 

The Kf ishi^^ j|dja Deva of this inscription 

t Tkt nraummeM edjiw Shiindieslfes aaotber w^Tel 
co-orduiuting the 
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being identified with Kpah^a Dera, No. IS of 
the above listi it can hardly admit of doubt that 
Amogha Yareha, No. 11 of the Karda plate, 
iiiUBt be token to bo the father of Krishna R&ja 
Deva as stated by our inscription ; which being 
dated during Kpshpa Raja's own reign was less 
likely to be in error regaling the relation be- 
tween the two princes than cither the Karda jilatc, 
which was dated about twenty-seven years, or a 
generation after Krishna Raja, or the Khanpatan 
plate, which was given fall sixty years after that 
prince, and in a district far removed from M&nya- 
klieta. 

It is to be noticed that the inscription makes 
mention ofKrishpa R&ja being intent upon 
making an cxpwlition of conquest upon Kaly- 
a ^ a, the capital of the Ghalukyas, thus confirm- 
ing what wo already know — ^that the latter were 
antagonistic to the Rashfra Kfita kings of 
Manyokheta, Tlie expression engages in re- 
ducing the prosperous and great Kalyaaa" 
might mean that Krishpa Deva was the first 
r)f liis dynasty who undertook an expedition upon 
the city of the Ghulnkyas daring their temporary 
lu«rcnveiiiout of it, or that the hold of the 
Riishtra Kiita kings over that city, obtained 
long before his time, biul been shaken by some 
other rival or by the Glnilukya family, who must 
be supposed to have been attempting at this 
lime to recover it, since they actually did recover 
it about fifty years later under Tailapa Deva. 

Tlie solar eclipse roconleil in the inscription 
was colcnlatcHi for mo by Prof. Korn Tjakshman 
Cliliatro, ami fomiil lo comapond with the Saka 
yi iir 807, in which yisnr, in Bhndrnpndn, there 
(lid occur n solar eclipse. Rut as usual in Uic 
Dckbnn inscriptions, the Ihirhaspatya or cycle 
year, Plavangn,iiieiitiniipd in the inscription, does 
not c'oiTCsjiond with Snka Sfi?, in which the cycle 
year Visvuvasii oceurri'd, and between wbicli and 
Plnvonga tlicro intervene two years. Whatever 
may bo the proper ex| Innation of ibis oft-recur- 
ring discrejiancy, the npfrc«n*wii between the 
year Saka 867 and the solar eclipse leaves no 
doubt whatever tliat Saka 867 is the corriH't date 
of the inscription. By Professor Cbhatre’s cal- 


culations, it has been further found that the new 
moon of Bhddrapada in Saka 867 felluiiou Tues- 
day, as mentioned in the inscription. 

To recapitulate then what has been said 
above regarding the Yudava princes of Mtiayu 
Kheta^ we find— 

1. Tliat the series of fonrtcon princes given 
in the Karda copper-plate grant is made np of 
kings of one and the same family who reigned 
one after another at lanyii^Khcia. 

2. That the date of G o v i n d a B a j a, the 
third of the lists being Saka 780, and that the 
last prince of the list being Saka 894, it is pro- 
bable that the reign of D a n t i D n r g a, the 
first prince of the lists, might be taken to have 
commenced about 40 years before that of Go- 
vinda Rkja, or A.D. 767, and not A.1). 867 as 
snpposed by Prof, Wilson, and that consequently 
the Manya-Khcta lino of kings covers a periral 
of about two centuries. 

8. Tliat AmoglinVarslia, No. 11 of the 
Karda plqte, was the father of Krishna Dc v n, 
No. 12 in the same, and that the title of the 
latter prince was Akala Varslia, and tliat he 
was on the throne in Baku 867 ; and 

4. That K f i sli p a R a j a Deva, No. 1 2 
in the Karda list, given above, should liavi* 
I Akala Varslia aildeil to him as bis-titlo, and Hint 
j he should bo put down as tlie son of A in u g li n 
y arsh a. 

TranslatioH, 

PnoKPicniTY ! Victorious is the excellent 
child* born of Vinata, and belonging to Vishpii, 
and manifostiHl in [visible] form, carrying him,t 
wlinse body is the three-fold universe, and pre- 
eminent among those that are pos.scssed of 
bodies ! Froin| the time of Slaka eight linndriMl 
and sixty-seven years having ])nsscd, and as 
many years in figunw,§ w!umi the year Plavangn 
is current, the iieoplo being happy, tbo country 
abonnding in wealth of I'oni of various kinds, tin* 
beloviN I son of the glorious King A m o g Ii a v a r- 
s li a P a r a 111 c H v a r a, A k d 1 a v a r s h a jj 
j Do V a [by title], the excellent, devoted to the 
I contemplation of bis father's (lit. elder’s) feet, 
I eiigagiMl in riMlncing tlie prosperous and great 


* This rofbn to the grant Knglo GaruiK tbo conveyniico 
•if VhifttA. 

JS'nkn£&lnt. Fmm this it wcloirtlintfl'afawniregiud- 
ed in tho tciilh wntuTV ni a 

fdwttH ekf; iJicw tfint tlic flCTrei i^caU 

imr tlionumlierSSi wasiulciuleil tn licinitafUjrtlicin. out no 
wmsials aro cut isi tbo steuc, doiiliiicsH tJifougli an ovor- 


wglit of tlin engraver. In (locunicnU of tbc prcHoiif 
(lay it is voiyuBnal in the vcninunlars to give n ccrlai.i 
niiinlicr in lignrca, and wiy also nn rnttnn in KttrtU, Tlio rc ■ 
vcraioii of tlio order in the iii!<criiiiiun i« owing to t1u‘ latter 
being entirely in verse. 

U I'lie original Iming Pjritkirf-nilhhh'Mfnvnnhn-Di't^i . 
the title may be ALtUnfltuvkn or Kdifivtmkn, luit as previous 
inaeriptions contain Akiila Varslia as tlio titlu of priiice^ 
of Uio Yildava family of Hniiyn Khcta, 1 tike AkAla Vanilia 
■a the title here. 
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KaljA^a, beloTed of the world, and pos- 
eessed of prosperity, is liying in yirtnons hap- 
piness in MAnya Khtia^ where his army is 
stationed, which is full of beautiful palaces, 
where the banks are adonied by assemblages of 
millions of the wives of warriors, and is always 
protecting his subjects: when that compas- 
sionate king is giving unnumbered articles to 
Brahmans and others, whose lotus-like feet 
receive the kisses of the crown-jewels of many 
kings, when he is shining in glory resplendi^nt, 
and possessed of eyes like the lotus-^tlic king 
who has rendered his own (i.e., brought under 
his sway) the circle (iiiat]i(.lala) of his enemies 
by means of the exceeding splendour of the power 
of his arms (lit. hands), and who has achieved* 
victory over ^e quarters of the world Krish na- 
rdja [to wit] reigning: Here in the district 
called Karpapuri,t the best of [all] districts, 
in the beautiful village which is well known by 
the name of Pdvittage. Living in the village 
known as Kanchana Muduvol in the prosperous 
country of Mahisha, belonging to the clan of 
Kanpdinya and the ^akha ( recension or branch 
of the Vedas) of the Vajasaucyins, and studying 
the branch of Kapva, is the son of D8map8rya,| 
rich and liberal, who, full of valour is known 
by thsb name of N&r&ya^a, like another 
NMyapaf himself ; who, full of learning, is 
known by the cognomen of Gaj&nkusa, who is 
the minister of Krish^arftj a, and being 
his counsellor is [also] entrusted with the affairs 
of V/or and Peace. [Now] he who was 
his (Nkr&yapa's) assistant, beloved like his 
right hand, and powerful, employed by him || 
in negotiating war and peace, thoroughly 
versed in the sciences concerning government, 
dear to the poets, agreeable in his conversation, 
and who believing in religion appears like 
embodied DharmaY : By him this college has 


been caused to bo constructed (established), 
rich, spacious and beautiful, as by** the mo- 
tor who by his own will has- established this 
three-folil universe. And this college full of 
inteiligencef is resplendent with Brahmans. 
Here there ore scholars bom in various dis- 
tricts. For these subsistence is [hereby] pro- 
yide<l, the details of which os to placo and 
time shall now bo described in order that the 
fame of it may bo spread. 

The lord of this village of Favi((age, bom in 
the clan of Kasyapa, the chief of the Vajasaneyos, 
the flower of the followers of tlie K&^va Branch, 
son of Qovindabhatt^^f excellent in his 
conduct as a Brahman, pure and possessing the 
sacred fire, Chakr&yiidha Budha by name : 
possessed of forbearance, chief among those who 
I can speak, learned in theology, learned in eacred 
law, possessed of wisdom, glorious, bom to bo 
obeyed, agreeable in his talk, following tho 
dictates of tho sacred law, and full of splendour 
like Parasara himself, — in the currency of the 
year mentioned above, and in the good month 
of Bhadrapsida, on the day} sacrcfl to the 
Manes, corresponding with Tuesday, at the time 
of a solar edipse, the sun being in ‘the middle ( i.e., 
on tho meridian at noon) -on the great river 


Godavari § million 

• . . • . sacred places which 


(or who). .... by name Pra 

village that rifsplendent 

one (Chakrayudha) of great virtue, accoiii- 
pan fed by two hundred Brahiiians, having stood 
and baihed in the great sacred spot, and having 
perforaied his religious duties, gave land rent- 
free to tho scholars of the college, in Uiis 
village known as Pdvittoge^ the mine of virtues, 
— ^rent-free land measured by five hundred 
nivartanas.| And the excdlent son of Go- 
vinda Budha piously gave twenty-seven rent- 


* Kfifa d^n/Vrjfi. 
‘le fcinicsof 


pdled the kiOKSO 

(lied to an oi 


that not npplii 
like Bagfau, one of the 


This means that the king had com- 
tlie earth to pay him tribute, nn epi- 


onliiisry prince, but to an eiiipcroi 
heroes of Rnlidisn's poem Haghn- 

Tannv. 

t /An Aorpoparf RdsM sisAoye. Karpnnnri would eppeir 
litonlly to be the name of a tmwn, but liera it is evidently 
applied to n district This use of the word is not imre in 
aonthorn inscriptions sad copperplate grontt. 

( Mndlpdrea-inte. The name tJAmayarum would np- 
pew to he n sauskritised fonn of the Cnnnrcse nemo Ds- 
Biapmor DiBnppnyyA. very eommonin the JUniUhn. 

I The edglnal ie ntjmAias Unm Umt The repe- 

titiea of the laetnimentel fsna ia a elip of the engmvei's 


f Thie awy be taken to signify eithri Boligion, or the 
«idynian.wlwpnridesoewJai^ 

** tin original thonghpeifeetlyleglblenBdclinrii here 


confhsed nppaionlly tbrongb a oustake of the engnver. It 
reads: dAdOwom seeeAeAAdgd crwdfi siA^pttdiiisii^d 
I fnicraydn which appears to bo amistaka for ettiurssa stsM- 
IkkajM snsAft dhaptta bhuptutatn^d, 
t adiA nwMsndiufsAd AraAMoyiiAld nHHait, It is poa- 
siblo that Moeoeaff is hero used in the sense of SaromOif 
the wife of Brahmadtpo, The sense would then be ' ihie 
college shinea like Atanovoli united with AbwAmd.* The 
wards Mahopati and Brahma have n double sense j as ap- 
plied to the collego, the former would mean *fiiU of iatelii- 
Kence,' and the latter * united with Bnhmins,* Lp^ having 
Bmhinius fbr its students. The tianslatiim giTon above la 
on the supposition that the reading may ba waaosalf cAoiiAd. 
2 /'f/n/weiwpi. iA, the amdosupd, or day of new moon. 

I Uere n chip m broken off from the middle of the stone, 
ana Home middle letters of three linear vis., fonr syliaUcs 
of two lines each and three ol one, are doatroyed. 

I A nisorfaiw is a square meesure of land, eqnivaleni tv 
two hundred square cuuiia. 
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free dwdlinge, and half aa many more* ; and 
also arent-firee flower garden measuring fonr 
mvartanOi, and twdre mvartOMOi [of] rent-free 
[land] for lamps. On the occasion of a mar- 
riage, the [marriage] people, being Brahmans, 
shall giro to the congregation of the scholars 
ofthecollege^M^iiFsrft of good money. And 
at the time of a thread ceremony shall begiyen 
the same as prescribed aboye in the case of 
marriage. And half of the former and half of 
the latter^ shall be giyen at the time of a 
tonsure ceremony by those people who perform it. 
If for any cause a feast to Brahmans shidl be giyen 
in this yillage, the people shall giye a dinner ac- 


cording to their means to the members of the col- 
lege. By the magnanimons [ Chakrdyudha] fifty 
ntoarlaaas of rent-free land and a rent-free house 
within this college are giyen to the lecturer. 

The earth has been enjoyed by many kings 
commencing from Sagara. To whomsoeycr the 
land belongs for the time, to him belongs the 
frait for that time. This bridge of relij^ion is com- 
mon to all kings. It should be protected by you 
from time to time. This Bama entreats again 
and again of all kings that will reign in future. 
Whoever shall take away land whether given by 
himself or by others, lives as an insect in filth for 
sixty thousand years. 


FOLK-LORE OF ORISSA. 
BT JOHN BBAME8, B.aa. 
(Caniinued from p. 170.) 
No. IL 


WiTOBBs object to be disturbed when in pos- 
session of a victim, and are apt to turn on the 
ezoreiser and revenge themselves on him. 
To prevent this it is advisable to repeat the 
following mantra before uttering that men- 
tioned in the last number 

Bajra kiluiii bajra dwar 
Chau kuli chau dwar 
Baliape Dalia^cliapdi banie khetrdp&l 
Age Narsinghd, paclihe ash^ betal 
Mo ange pafila mahainudru bajrakap&t 
Kofi &ile go(i na chh&ribii ! 

K&h&r agya 7 

Kauftfi Kamakhy&r ko^i agyd. 

Thunder-bolt bar, thunder-bolt door 

Four sides, fonr doors. 

On the right Dahanchandi,on the left Balram, 

In front Narsingh, behind eight demons. 

The great seal, the thunder door, has fallen! 
on my body, 

If a myriad come, do not allow one to enter I 

By whose order 7 

The myriad orders of KauAri Kamnkhya. 

I do not attempt to make sense of all this 
rubbish. It is sufficient to observe that there 
are human beings who believe in its efficacy. 

Kaunri Kam&khya, Dhh8nchan4i and ,soroo 
others are deities who specially preside over 


incantations, and have power over sprites, 
hobgoblins, demons, and witches.. The first 
named is said to reside in Asam. 

The following rather diffuse mantra is infal- 
lible as a cure for snake bites. It is not quite 
such nonsense as the others 
Rajani parbatreSuijyd jyoti, 

Kamal pnshpa toli gd'e prabhn Dasaratha. 
Kathauthoile Krushna Kadambari mfile, 
Bfidre sfidre pad bafhaila Jamutiar jale. 
Jamuna jale tliilA ati n&g5 maye mfifha, 
Bharata ja^nild ; sankat kikat kill ; 

Mdilt*k t-q]i bishd gfila dwadasa anguli, 

Ketek gdriji jhafila gupibar 
Tebe na sulile prabhu chakrodhar. 

Debtamftne bichard drambhile 
KahiA achho ho I Gdrur aso ho I bolile ; 
Ramyek dwipdra Gdruf charu thUa 
Kh&ib&r dh&rd tdku lagila ki pitd. 

Tahdr charitra kdliibi jngjitd 
Mu idte boldi’A lio I kliago pakhibar, 

DhusdT pasibii ilimagiri parbatar ; 

Parbaie thila amriiid kupdfi 
Btffhi kliaT^tJa dabal lakhe kandarpd jakh&r 
thile. 

Alpd kdri Gdrur bisturilc 
Dcla amrutd, n(hile prabhn bliagwand. 
Sadguru pd^dka iikhya kdre d^d 
Debi Bisti Maku ko^i koti uamaskard. 


• NMnmM 9MdkM HMt I 

daUawdm ladiiro, Govimd^iimdkaHmdvii^, | words sM- 
ettdai MveaWaf might also moui ‘ twoatj-ievmi and a 


t SdMoidfdrtkiHumgkdgatadrawjfdvidn/^ 


de^i pMVke aaii la^aik. V The trsmlstion of 
^mikaauuhudni 'lioe floweiM,*^giveD above, ie literal. 

ckaUadnrdiSam ehn. That is half of 
wM shall be given at the time of a marriage and half of 
that which ihw be given at a thread ocrembny. Thesnm 
iaikt. 
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Light of the ran on the monntun at night, 
The lord Dftearatha went holding a lotus. 
KriAnu put hie sandals at the root of the 
Kadambari tree, 

Slowly slowly he adyanccd his feet in the 
Jamuna's water. 

In the Jaman&’s water was a snake foolish 
with illusions, 

Bharata informed him ; Sankat-kikat-kili ; 
He bit holding him the poison went twelve 
fingers deep, 

The exorciser swept many incantations 
Then the lord Ohakradhar did not move. 

The gods began to consult 
Where art thou, ho I Goruf come ho I they said. 
Goruf was feeding in the Ramyak island 
Hia food tasted to him like poison. 

His history I will tell, conqueror of the world I 
1 tell thee O lord of birds. 

Bashing enter the Himalaya mountain ; 

III the mountain there was a pot of nectar 
With swords and maces ten thousand kan- 
darpas and Yakshas surround it 
Goray spr^ his wings a little 
He gave the nectar, the lord Bhagwan arose. 


Student bring in thy hand a gift to the good 
guru. 

Isalute amyriad myriad times Dobi Bisti Mfi. 


Sankat,kikat, kili^arenonsense wonls, which 
though they are just translateable are stated to 
be here used in some mystic sense. Gorny is 
the Oriya pronunciation of Ganuja, Dcbi Bisti 
is another of the goddesses who have power over 
demons. The short 6 is the equivalent of ^ 
and is so pronounced in open unaccented syl- 
lables, though it sounds a in accented or dosed 
ones. 

This spell for snakes is firmly believed in, 
while it is being uttered the port affected must be 
lightly rubbed by the hand of the exorcist, and 
this is what is meant by the expression the 
exorcist swept many spells.” The continued 
belief in the efficacy of this spell may bo due 
to the fact that several of the Orissa snakes arct 
not deadly, though their bite ennses pain and 
swelling. This is particularly the case with the 
gnuM-snakes, as well as with the bine and yellow 
snake found on the sea-shore which is only really 
dangerous when in the water. 


LEGEND OF THE ORIGIN OF THE TUNGABHADRA RIVER. 


Ohou upon a time in the rompte past, the 
earth was carried away bodily to Patala, or the 
nether regions of the world, by the powerful 
giant Hiraeyakslia. The Devas, ever noted for 
their pusillanimity, were in consequence deprived 
of their legitimate perquisites in the shape 
of ha vis, or sacrificial food, and, unable to 
redress their own wrongs, went to Kshlra 8d- 
gara, or the milky ocean, and laid their com- 
plaintatthefeetof Vish\>a, who was living 
in an island called 8 vdta Dwipd. Vishnu 
was graciously pleased to grant their petition, 
and, incarnati! in the form of a boar, conquered 
the giant, and rosened the earth from his 
grasp, l^icii tlic earth was -unrolled, the deli- 
verer foniid that Vcdn[)iLda Parvatqwas the land’s 
end, and therefore rested on its summit for a 
while. While in this posture, the right tusk 
of the boar broke [for some unexplained reason], 
and presently there gushed forth from it the 
river Bhadr&. From the left tusk, which was 
longer then the other, sprang at the same time 
the sister river Tung A Simultaneously, a tliinl 
stream issued from the eyes of the boar, called 
Nctrfivatt. The two former, tiddng 'lifferent 


courses towards the east, unite at Kdtjli, abont 
eighty miles from tho source, and become thence- 
forward the coinjioiind river of T iin ga bh ad r ii. 
The last named stream goes in an op|) 08 itc direc- 
tion below tho ghats, and unites with another 
seo-goiiig river callcil Kumaradhftrd. 

In this manner, tho aforesaid rivers, being of 
divine origin, exist in the world for the spiritual 
(os well astomimral) benefit of sinful mankind. 

Tho foregoing history, contained in the Bha- 
vishyottara Purftba, and rdated to Sha^mukha 
by his father Rudra, was repeated by Erishi;^a 
to Dharmardya, as having been inculcated to 
Kurukutsa Maharaja by Nftroda. 

The rival rivers TungA and BhadrA take their 
rise in tlio some alpine tract of conntiy, in the 
extreme west of the province of MoisAr, about 260 
miles os a crow flics from Bangalor. Tlio source 
is called Gangs MAI a, and is scarcely acces- 
sible for two or three months in the hot weather. 
It is however frequented by pilgrims, who seek to 
wash off their sins by Ijithing in the rivers at their 
sourooB. It is certainly no easy took to unravel tho 
tangled mossof mystoiyand superstition involved in 
the above legend. But it is suggested that tne ear- 
ly Brahmans, widiing to securo for tho region a 
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qtocial celebrity and holiiiOHH, hnw endowed the 
riven with a divine origin, in iniitntion of the myth 
which connects the GiingOH witli the feet of Visliiiu. 
The hill from which lint riverK dow has, from a dis- 
tance, the ffiiiitcMt posMihle rcHiiiiiblance to the form 
of u hour, uiiil Vishnu manifested himself, accord- 


ing to the Piiranas, in one of his avatdn as a boar 
These two circmnstanccs being put together, can 
it be possible that the mystery of the legend 
issolvcil ? The name Qaugd M hip is certainly 
suggestive. 

V. N. N. 


THE SACRED FIRE OF THE PARSIS AT UDWADA. 

By W. RAMSAY. BO. C.S. 


Tub ancient followers of the religion of 
Zoroaster had been rcduci'il by years of persecu- 
tion to a cmiijNirativcly hinali Inind of fugitives : 
giving up all hope of better times in a land in 
which they had once roigiitsi supreme, they tonk 
refuge on board ship, and sail! g IVom Oriiiii^sil- 
baiidar eventually lauded on i le i>leof Din. ulf 
the coast of KalJiiawaiJ, wliere they reiiiuiiicd for 
some years : but ti. ^ were not to remain in peace 
oven here, so again embark iiig* on board ship the 
“ Colony" steered for tliu shores of the Ivoiikaii. 
A great sli mil overbuik llieiii, i|iiil the pilgrims 
in liieir fear vowed avow that, if spared to ivaeli 
the laud, ilufy would S(‘t iipiigaiii (lie sacred lire 
which had been Inst in their tirst tliglit from their 
old home. Tlio storm ceased, the sky cleared, 
and under a bright sun the wanderers landed on 
the shores of what was then the kingdom of 
Saiijuii, ruled over by a Raja of Rajput lineage. 
Tlie prince received them favtuirably, and gave 
vlM or charter detining their future rights and 
liabilities, Ry this they were debarred from the 
use of arms: their apparel was fixed after the 
bisliinn ever since in vugiit! among theiii ; and 
their various rites and cei;cnioiiials, religious and 
social, were recorded, niid as it were stereotyped. 
For 624year8t the Pars! community wentoii mul- 
tiplying and thriving as they do at the present 
day, when a ISubali of tho then Padshah, one 
'Mahmud Reg,*t invaded the kiiigtlom of Haiijiln, 
and ]ircssed the Raja hard. In his distress, he ap- 
plied to the Parsis, and jaii aims into their liaiids. 
Three times did the latter under a heroic leader 
named Anleshir beat back tho ill-disciplincd. 
levies of Mahmud, hut a fourth invasion 
was successful, and the Zuronstriaiis were again 
compelled to Ry in seiircli of fort line. This 
time, however, they managed to preserve their 

* About A.II. 717. Sec the Khuth-irSanJaH.ot lichram 
Xaikobsd (A.U. luUU) ia the Jour, Jhmb, A IZ. Ab, See, 
Vol 1. pp. Iti7-iai. , , 

t Thu llrut Alish-llalirAin ia mud to have been erected by 
the Aidiimaniif Sainuii, and eoiwecnited by Xercoaiiig i^tur 
iiiSaiuvat777,orA.D.7'JU. bee WUaun, Puni Uthyiom, 
p.567^Eu. 

I Thii ii doobttoM MAhmud Befpria of AhinadAl^, 
wholnvadsd thudiitiiefc iaA. D. 1M7. Ses AMm iff m 


saeriHl Are, which, in accordance with tho vow of 
their ancestors, hod been kept ever burning during 
their sojourn in Saiijan. The fugitives reached 
j Rliarat. in tho hills above Waiisdu, and there 
i cherished the holy flame for some years. The 
lire had been borne somewhat after the manner 
of the ark of the Israelites in the desert : it was 
curried by the priests in u ‘sort of a litter, by 
night to hide it from the rays of the sun, the 
touch of which would he a eafa<trop]iu to he 
avertiMl by all means, and so covered iiji as to bo 
safe from the possible profane guze of the outer 
and uninitiated world. Rut tho fire was not to 
hum OIL in peace, and anon it was moved to 
Waiisda, where it remained 14 years, anil thence 
to Naiisuri, where for 318 yeurs§ the llamo burn- 
ed peacefully and without iiit(MTuptioii.|| But 
uiternal dissensions arose, and again a move was 
iiiado to ISiirat, thenec after three years, back 
I again to Nniisari, iiiiil 1 hence again to Balsay, 
I thiY mystic pot an fen being ever borne in the 
deail of night by the tnisty guardians of its 
mysteries. After a sojourn of two years at Bnl- 
ssir, the priests hail an intfrview with the Riijii 
of Maiidvi, Durgaii Siiigliji, tlii>ii rr>idiiig in his 
fort nt Pdrdi. Pnitection was iinploreil and pro- 
mised, and a choice given of certain villages on 
the sea coast for a residence. At UdwatjA was 
found a small band of Parsis and a Tower of 
Silence, and here the fugitives fixeil their choice 
of a resting place. A aaaad was given tiunn 
conferring certain privileges and immunities. 
This is stated to have been in tlie Samvat year 
1799, (A.D. 1742,) or about 130 years ago. A 
small temple was erected to shelter the fire ; 
some years after a larger temple was built on the 
same site which was siibsoiiueuily enlarged, and 
filially about 43 years' ago the present aubstaii- 

yisit to G^/nratt p. 15. Wilioii, Sernum to the Pani§ 
(IKl'J), |i. S. 

§ Thvro til probiibly an error of 100 years in this period. 
Kausari i8%e of Itulciiiy. — 

y Frvvr mentions the Fire-leiiiplu at Nansari in 1675^ 
Ntw Acoimnt uj hlntt /ndfii, Ac. p. 117. 'l iie present temple 
It this place was coiisei'raUfl by Unstur .Soralni Rustandi 
in 17G5, and to it all the young bom Bombey eiM 
elMwhece ere sent fyt conJiniiitioiiir- Ea 
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tial building was erected by the liberality of 
Dadabhiii Pestanji W&dia of Bombay. 

Bach is the story as told by the old Dastor or 
Chief Priest of Udwft^i^ alin^ descendant^ as he 
avers, of the priest who revived the sacred flame 
in the kingdom of Sanjln. UdwadH has a consi- 
derable population of this priestly caste, but not 
all of them actually hold any sacerdotal office. The 
priests are divided into nine BhAga or fatiiilies, 
who serve the Are by turns for a month at a time, 
the members of the bhAg specially sanctified to 
the office taking their turns to feed the flames, 
which bum in a large brasen pot, with sandal 
and babul wood, their only fare^ 

Udwaija has its Parsi school whicl} is well at- 
tended, and where among other things the Z^nd 
Avesia is taught : but neither teacher nor scho- 
lars know aught of the meaning of what they road 
and recite, nor is there a single Mobed in all the 
place who knows anything more. As is well known, 
with comparatively few exceptions, the Parsia 
know nothing of the meaning of the prayers they 
recite, or of the quotations they make from their 
sacred books. The original Zend, 1 am told, 
and not any translation into Pahlvi, is in use at 
Udwi4L 

THE SANJAN S'LCKAS. 

(jFVom * I^otes of a Ktiit to Oujarolt! by iho 
Editor,) 

In connexion with the landing of the Parsis at 
Sanjan, in the early port of the 8th centoiy, there 
still exist copies of the fifteen Sanskrit SlokaOf 
in which their Mobeds explained their religion 
to JAde lidnA,* the RAja of the place, and the 
reply he gave them. These S'iokao form 
the oldest document relAtmg to the Parsia 
in Iiidia,t and the following version of them may 
interest some readers ; it is compiled priaeipally 
from a translation preparcil by Dastur Hosang 
Jamasp, the learned High Priest at Puna, and 
has been compared with on old version in the 
possession of Dr. Wilson. The last two distichs 
have been taken from the latter version^the 
Dastards MSB. being nniiiiclligible. 1 am in- 
formed by Dr. Wilson that he has not found 
** any two indepeiulent copies, cither in Sanskrit 
or in the Onjarati translations, that' Agree in 


words, though they conform to one another in 
their general scope.’* 

TraMlation of iko Anydn S^lokao. 

1. Tlicy who thrice a day worship thesnn, the 
elemental five — fire, wind, earth, srthor, water,— the 
tliree worlds, tlirough the Naith Afanfraa, and the 
divine Elorinazd the chief of the Swrm (or angels), 
tlie higlily endowuil, the exalted, the merciful one, 
— are we— the fair, the bold, the valiant, the athle- 
tic, the Parsia.} 

2. Wo observe silence, according to our religious 
precepts, in these seven utuatiens— in making the 
fire oblation, § batliiiig, contemplating the divinity, 
reading the sacred books, eating, and performing the 
functions of nature. The best among us always 
give liberally in alius, and adore the splendid fire 
with various scented woods, sweet flowers, and the 
best fruits : Buch are wo — ^the fair, the courageous 
the brave, the strong, the Parsis. 

3. They who wear the shirt (aadra)^ and who 
have round their loins, of good woollen thread, the 
sacred huBti witli equal ends, and who cover the 
crown of the head with a cap of two folds, are wo— 
the fair, the fearless, the valiant, and athletic Parsts. 

4. On marriage and other festal days, and on 
usual holidays, we rejoice witli song and the sound 
of instriimcnts. Our maids, at such times, perfume 
their persons with drikhawla Sandal and sweet 
scents ; wo are firm in our pure religion, which 
abounds in good and perfect precepts, and is of 
advantage in all its obscrvaiices : such are wo— the 
fair, Ac., the Parsis. 

6. Wo keep our houses clean, with plenty of 
food, and what is pleasing to the taste ; and water 
from tanks or wells we always offer in charity with 
clothes and money to deserving mendicants. Such 
are we, Ac.| 

6. As pleasure and pain, ease and trouble, know- 
ledge and ignorance, virtue and vice, iipriglitness 
and business, health and sickness, light and dark- 
ness, existence and destruction, are double and 
opposite in tlie system of the world, so we have 
opposites in our belief. Buch are wo, Ac. 

7. Drinking tlirice of gaumatra, consecrated urith 
maxUraB and carefully preserved, we purify our 
insides ; and tlius, after outward and inward purifi- 
cation, wo replace the kuBti on our waists ; and 
without this girdle we may not engage in silent 
meditation, in offerings, or other good acts : Bach 
is oiir custom which is over pleasing ; and such 
are we, Ac. 

8. f Intercourse with women of ill-fame is for- 
bidden. Our parents and ancestors we honour and 


* lie is called JAdd RAnd by the and Dr. J. 

IVilMm suKffests he may Iwve been Jayadavaer Vans RAia 
of AnalulUsadii l^Sttui, who ruled in ChdaisiA. Ik 746-CU6b 
Ed. 

t As Dr. J. Wilson suggests, Ihasas'lokoa wan perhaps 
composed purt/rfdo. 

X Wilson, Parii iUUgkm^ p. 210. 


I 'nis flre^oUetion is adled Mm the performanee of 
AUuhNjfAuk, in which the Penis feed the with 

landal wond Ae., five times a day. 

Y Tb. 8lh, 9lh, lOlh, llth, .nd 13th in thii mnliM, m th. 

lutb) llth| btli| Uib, nd Ml mpMiiviily .t tho oldw TeniiMa 
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celebrate their S'radtthat ; wo pay due reapect to 
fire ; we do not iiae moat without aacrificiiig it ; 
oiir feiiialea lately delivered or in their coursoa 
spread their bedding on the floor ; our marriagea 
are celebrated at the most propitious hours, and the 
widow who has lost her husband is not considered 
pure.^ Such are wo, the Parsis,— observing daily 
these religious rites. 

9. Till a Pars! woman who has borne a cliild 
has passed forty days, she cannot cook victuals ; 
she should be moderate in her talk and sleep ; nor 
ought she to bathe (jtnina) for forty days, to pray or 
adore the sun. Wo always venerate the lethtsr, fire, 
earth, water, the moon, the sun, and Taaad : So is 
our tribe ever esteemed and acceptable. 

10. Only with fuel six months dried (do we feed 
the sacred fire) ; and sandal wood, aloe-wood of 
Malaga^ and benzoin, we use five tiiiics a-day to 
perform the Uutna (fire oblation), ntlcriiig appoint- 
ed words and formulas [in the Atnith NaUh“\ : 
Tlie fire is kept under a dome in shade from the 
Hun's rays. We are ever true and just in oiir motives, 
and never addicted to young women. Such are wo 
PlirHlH, &c. 

11. As spoken by onr guru (teacher) and enjoin- 
ed by our writiiigs, wo preaervu round tlie waist 
above the so/fra, a woollen kuiti^ neat, of golden 
colour, long and entire like a inKkhla (or zone) ; the 
many advantages of wearing it are equal to sndna 
(ablution) in the Ganges : Such are wo, Ac. 

12. In our minds we ever reflect upon the lethcr, 
the moon, fire, the earth, the sun, and worship 
Uonnazd as tlio bestower of victory, religion, ami 


natural desires. We especislly observe graces 
(akihare) before and after meals to render them 
wholesome. Such are we, Ac. 

13. Our females ore held pure only after passing 
seven nights from tho coinuicncemcut of their man- 
ner, and a month from childbirth, when only they are 
pure. Wo are beautiful in our dress, fair and of gol- 
den colour, vigorous,, and strong : Such arc we, Ac. 

14. For expiation of sin we make confeeeion (?) 
and as jMiiieAapavya (five products of the cow) is 
used, we first anoint our persons with gaumUra^ 
before washing them with water, and after nine 
days we are clean. We constantly keep all the 
sayings of our guru, and are happy in observing 
his directions for tho ablution of our sins. Such 
are we— the fair, the bold, the brave, the athletio 
ParL'*ii. 

15 The inspired sage who appointed these reli- 
gious obbervances for the guidance of men, promised 
eternal bliss to tboso who walked according to 
them. And we btdieve their supporters have found 
places ill heaven. To their sacred moiiiories devout 
IMrsis strew sandal and pulse upon the ground. 
Such, Ac;. 

16. {The Rann'e Jltplg :) Welcome to those who 
walk faithfully in the way of Uonnazd I May their 
race increase 1 May their prayers obtain the remis- 
siun of their sins, and the smile of the sun ; also 
may almiidance of wealth, and the fulfilment of 
tlieir desires flow from the liberality of Lakehm ; 
and may the ornaments of person and of mind 
which now adorn thorn continne to distinguidi them 
among people for over I 


NOTES ON THE RASAKALLOLA, AN ANCIENT ORIYA POEM. 
Ot JOHN RKA31ES, M.R.AS., BALASOR. 


THERnBnknllolao^“^yavcs of Delight” is the 
most popular poem in Orissa. Its songs are sung 
by the peasantry'in every part of the country, 
many of its lines havo passed into proverbs, 
and have become ** household words” with all 
classes. It owes this great popularity in somo 
measure to its comparativo freedom from long 
Sanskrit words, being for the most part, 
except when the poet soars into the liighcr 
style, written in the purest and simplest Oriya 
vernacular. 

The great religions revival in India in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, with which the 
name of Chaitanya is insejiarably couiiectod 
throughout Orissa and Bengal, turned the cur- 
rent of popular thought in the direction of the 
worship of Vishpu, under his newly-invented, or 
perhaps I shodd say, recently popularized. 


manifestation of Kf ishpa. It is to the V aislipavas 
in all parts of India that we owe the earliest and 
most copious outpourings of poetic thought. In 
the majority of instances these poems are mono- 
tonous, childish, and indescribably indecent vari- 
ations on the leading features of the Bhagavata 
Pnrapa. The Rasakallola is one of this class, 
and BUperadds to the usual impurity of Indian 
poems on this subject, that special and peculiarly 
revolting obscenity which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Oriya mind. 

Fortunately, however, the earlier parts of the 
poem, relating as they do to incidents in the 
childhood of Efishna are free from thiiS objection, 
and from them we may be able to reproduce ex- 
tracts which will exhibit the nature and style ot 
this popular work without oifeuding against 
propriety. 


• Foi nmariisgs ? 
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The author of the Rosakallolai Din Kridina 
D&s, was a VaishnaTa or quasi-religioni idler at 
the great temple of Jagannftth at Pori. He ii 
popularly believed to be the son of the god. His 
mother was one of the female devotees who live 
in the temploi and are, theoretically, chaste and 
virtuous. The lady in question, however, one fine 
morning, was delivered of a son, to the great scan- 
dal of the highly virtuous society. Being asked 
how she came to do such a rejirehensible thing, 
she related a long and somewhat confused stoiy 
to the effect that one night as she was worship- 
ping in the temple while all the others were 
asleep, the god himself descended from his shrine, 
and honoured ber with his society. The story so 
effectually accounted for the birth of Din Krish- 
na, and so ingeniously removed all scandal from 
the sacred community, that H was eagerly taken 
up and bruited abroad. The boy was brought 
up as a Vaishnava, and, as far as the Pandits of 
the present day know, spent the whole of his un- 
eventful life at Puri, composing poetry and 
dawdling about the courtyard and gateways of 
the temple. His date is ascertained approxi- 
mately by the fact that some verses of his in 
praise of the reigning sovereign PuniflboUani 
Deb (A.D. 1478-1 nUo) iiru still extant. These 
verses must have been written after that mon- 
arch's celebrated expedition to Oonjeveriim, and 
wo may therefore place Diiikrishiia Das and his 
|)oeni, the Jtasakullolu, at the close of the fif- 
teenth century, that is a litUe less than four 
hundred years ago ; three hundred years later 
than Chand the earliest Hindi poet. Dinkrishna 
is conteniiiorary with the first Gujarati poet 
Narsiiigh Mehta of Jnnftgadh, with Nanak tiliah 
the Punjabi reformer, with Kabir and Keshab 
Das of Hindustan, and with Vidyapati of Ben- 
gal. Most of tliese authors were followers of 
the new Vaishnava doctrines, and though Vish- 
t^u, under his form of Jagannuth, bad long boon 
worshipjied in Orissa, yet tho restoration of his 
temple, and we may suspect, his complete iden- 
tification with Vishnu as the supremo being, only 
date from two hundred years earlier, if tho an- 
nalists of the province may be believed. There 
is some doubt about the point, as many other 
signs seem to show tliat the ancieiil diva wor- 
ship was prevalent in Orissa till a much later date, 
in fact until Ghaitanya himself, by his visit to the 
province, introduced his distinctive tenets. 

Be this as it may, and the subject is one 
which cannot be entered into here, it is evident 
hat in the poem before us we have the earliest 


fruit of the literary instincts which the Vaish- 
nava creed awakened in Orissa, as it did in all 
other parts of Aryon India. 

We now turn to the poem itsdf. It consists 
of 82 cantos (chhAnda) varying in length from 60 
to 160 lines. I have not counted the whole 
poem, nor in fact have I as yet finished reading 
it all through, but from a cursory examination! 
should estimate it to contain about four thousand 
linos. The metres are generally very light and 
graceful, and tho poem woe intended, os most of 
these poems are, to be sung. Indeed the Pan- 
dits strongly object to our English habit of 
reading poetry, and ailirm that tho full beauty of 
the metres cannot be appreciated unless they are 
sung, i e. chanted through the nose in a dolor- 
ous minor key. To our years this lugubrious 
whining, with tho harsh voices which all Oriyas 
unfortunately possess^ varied by on insane howl 
and accompanied by the dulcet tom-tom and tho 
harmonious penny-whistle of the country, is not 
on the wholo pleasing or enjoyable. Still de 
piisf/dtis, Ac. when read, the poem is certainly 
very pretty, and trips as lightly off the tongue as 
an Irish melody or a French chansonetto. 

Tho first canto is in a metro called Rug 
Gujari ; and in residing poetry tho final short 
a of Sanskrit words, which is usually dropped in 
prose or in speaking, must invariably be pro- 
nounced. It sounds however like a very short 6. 
In this metre no account is taken of long or 
short syllables ; each consonant with the vowel 
attached to it is regarded as an initanU oi unit 
of the verse (mfttra), at the eighth instant there 
must be a csBsura (jati), and after the caesura 
five more instants, the whole verse (chayap) 
thus consisting of thirteen instants, and the cou- 
plet (pada) of twenty-six. Thus in the two first 
lines we must scan thus (I nmrk off each instant 
by I and tho cassura by || ) — 

Ka I ra I sd I dhu | ja | na | m& | ne*.| ma | na 
ku I e I ka* 

Ka I ra I dhl I re I dhyd I na I id I ]&• | dia | 
la I nil I ye I ka I . 

This first canto opens with an invitation to all 
good men to meditate on Kyishpa whose praises 
ore tliun set forth. He is declared to be the su- 
preme god, and oven Siva and Brahmii worship 
him. The last six liniM invoke the protection 
of the god on the i)oct and his poem. They run 
thus 

Karupd sugara sfigaraja-nftyaka, 

Kara abhaya abhayabara-ddyaka I 
Koshta-molddhara mohidhora-kantaka 
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KaliubarbAra^ara b&ra^fr-antaka 
Km AgyA kaimaruMadana 1 eteka 
Kaha Dinakpsh^a Kridma katbA aaeka. 
Iti. 

Ocoan of mercy, lord of the ocean-bom, 

Make fearleaa, 0 granter of the gift of boldncaal 
Thou art as lightning to tlie mountain of woe, 

As % lion to the elephant of ain. 

Give the order, 0 riayer of Kana I thus saying, 
"Tdl Dinkridina, many a tale of Krishna.'* 

Thia extract exemplifies the taste for playing 
on words so much cultivated by Indian poets. 
Thaa in the first line sfigaraj a, a name of Laksli- 
ml, is introduced to jingle with the preced- 
ing aftgara ; in the third mahtdhara-kaptaka or 
the mountain-splitter" for lightning, and in 
the fourth barapanta or the "destroyer of 
elephants," for the lion, — are considered great 
beauties of style. 

The first canto, consisting chiefiy of religions 
ideas and invocations, naturally bristles with 
Sanskrit words, but in the second canto we get to 
business, and drop a good deal of the highflown 
style. It begins by relating how the earth, op- 
pressed by demons, sought assistance from 
Brahma, who in order to keep up the idea of his 
subordination to Vi8hpn,ismade to intercede with 
the supreme being on behalf of the earth. The 
metre (RAg chaukhl) is one of the prettiest in 
the whole poem. 

Kaunapakularc bhart hoi dharapi snndari, 
Binaya kari Braliniunka age kuhilu, 

" Kansa prataparc deha ho'ilil ati duhsaha, 

Ki karibi ebe kaha," boli boila 
Kusaketu suni se katha, 

Kahile JagannAthaku abani bjathA. 

Kamalamukhf Kainalukaptha marakata' mala 
AgyA dele karuna katAkhje an.ai 
Kichhi na bichura tumbhe Jadiikn]c JAi ambhe 
JAta hebuA Kansa-prAna ghiiiibA pAiA 
Kara tumbhe ebe gamana, 

Karibdku gope keU ambhara mana. 

Oppressed by the demon race, the beautiful earth 
Making supplication before Brahma said — 

" IVum the splendour of Kansa my body has be- 
come intolerable ; 

What shall I do ? tell me now" speaking she aaid| 
Kusaketu (BndimA) hearing thia speech. 

Told to JagannAth the grief of the earth. 

The lotus faced. As loAott a sapphire necklace on 
the neck of Uuihtnt 

Looking with pitying glance, thus gave orders 
" Take thou no care ; going into the race of Jadu, I 
Will be bom in order to take the life of Kansa. 


Go thou now away, 

On sporting in Gop my mind is bent." 

Then follows a description of the birth of 
Krishpa and his transfer to the house of Nand. 
DurgA, taking the shape of a female infant, is 
given to Basudeb, who brings her back from 
Band’s house to his own. Kans, wanted by his 
guards, comes and demands the child from the 
father. Basudeb alleges that as it is a girl it 
can do him no harm, and begs to be allowed to 
keep it. Kons refuses to listen, and quotes 
from Indian mythology several instances in 
which Vishpu taking a female form has destroyed 
members of his own demon race. Here the poet 
indulges in a rather strikingly expressed remark 
on the character of bad men in general and 
Kans in particular. 

Karpfira chandana dei, rasupa ropile ncT, 
KebeheA chhufai ki kntsita basanA 

Kutila dushta uastika mahupupi abibeki 
Lokanka swabhAba chi prukAre sina ; 

Kokila bachana madhnra 

Karat birogi jaiia mana bulhnra. 

In planting garlic, though it be covered with cam- 
plior and aaiulal, 

Will it ever lose its disgusting smell ? 

Of crafty, wicked, unbelieving, ainful, unreflecting 
Persona the nature it exactly like this. 

Even the sweet voice of the koil, 

Disturbs the mind of a sick man. 

Kans therefore takes the child and dashes it 
against a stone. As he docs so it changes into 
the^ddess DurgA, flics up into the air, and 
vanishes having pronounced |a curse on Kans. 
The rest of the canto is occupied by a dc^scrip- 
tioii of how Nand took care of the child Kfishpa 
and his brother BalarAma. 

Every line in the poem begins with the letter 
this is a favonrite conceit in Oriya poetry, and 
is found in several other poems. It does not 
seem to hamper the poet at all, as a very large 
number of common words begins with that letter. 

The language of this second canto is )«nre 
vernacular colloquial Oriya. It is only here 
and there that an antiquated or obsolete word oc- 
curs. This fact supplies an argnment, which 
cannot be rcfute<l, against the pretensions of the 
Bengalis, whoclaim the Oriya language as merely 
a dialect of their own, because at the time Din- 
krishna wrote the Bengali language did nut ex- 
ist in its present form. In the writings of Din- 
krislma’s contemporary Bidyapati the language 
is far from being identical with modem Bengali; 
it is in fact merely a dialect of Eastern Hindi. 

(Zv be Lvatianed,) 
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BENGALI FOLKLORE— UORB LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR. 

BtO.B. DAKANT, AaA 
{Coitliinud from page 172.) 

TUB TOVBTH 8TORT. 

The Prince and the Sagee. 


Trbri wm once t king whose wife bore him a 
eoDi and in the night the creator came to write on 
the child’s forehead. Tlie nurse was lying asleep 
in front of the door, and she awoke and asked who 
it was that had come. The cn*ator said it was he, 
and he had coino to write on the child's forehead. 
The nurse said she would open the door for him if 
he would promise to tell her what he wrote. He re- 
fused for a long time, but when she told him that 
die would not admit him, and he saw that be could 
not step over her body, he consented. So she 
Qpened the door, and ho went in, and sat down to 
write on the child's forehead. Ho sat behind the 
child, and wrote three times with bis left hand, writ- 
ing the same words each time, saying that the cliild 
should be married when ho was twelve years old, 
and be killed in the following year by the stroke of 
a thunderbolt When the creator came out from 
the room ho told the nurse all that he had written, 
and how tho child should be married and die, and 
then he went away. The nurse brought up the 
child, and sent him to school to learn reading and 
writing, but when he was nearly twelve years old 
die UH^ always to cry when she saw him. One day 
the king saw her, and said to her, ** you have always 
nursotl niy child, why do you cry whenever you take 
him in your anns ? you cry every day, he is the only 
child I have, and if you want anything I will give 
it you, but tell mo why you ciy, or I will kill you.” 
Shesaidit was better left untold, but the king insist- 
ed on hearing it, so she told him tho whole story how 
the creator had come when the cliild was five days 
old, and what ho had written on his forehead. The 
king was very much* disiressed at what he heard. 

^ter a diort time Clie boy also heard the story of 
his fate, and he went to the king, and said, " I have 
come to take leave of you, for there is no use in iiiy 
remaining here, I will go to another country, and 
if 1 escape, I will come back again.” So he took 
some money and a hoi-so and went awny, and tra- 
velled through the countries of many kings till tho 
day of his marriage arrived. In tho evening of 
that day he fastened his horse to the root of a tree, 
and began to walk about. Now it happened that the 
daughter of tho king of the country was to bo mar- 
ried, and she had adorned tho hriilcgrooin, and 
came to that place with him. lie unlcred the palkce 
to be put down there, and then went into the jungle. 
His servants waited some little time, and then find- 
ing that he delayed in coming, began to search for 
him. At last they found tlie oilier king's son, and 
thinking he was the bridegroom they seized him and 
put him in Uiupulkee. They then took him away and 


married him to the princess. In the mean time the 
real bridegroom came out of the jungle, and found 
that the pnlkoo and his servants had disappeared, so 
ho went back to the king's palace, and asked who it 
was that they had takeh in his stead and married to 
the princess. Tlie king said he did not know, but 
onlered tho man to be brought, as ho wished to see 
him. So the prince went, and called him, but ho 
said he could not come that day, but would come 
and introduce himself early the next morning. 
About' three o'clock in the morning the priucesH 
said to the prince, " Who are you, where do you live, 
whoso son are you, and how did you eontrivo to 
come hero and marry mo? tell me all about it.” 
The prince replied, ” I sholl tell you notliing to-night, 
for I am now going away, but I will give you this 
lamp, and when it goes out, yon will know that 1 
am dead, and as long as it remains alight so long I 
shall bo alive.” With tlieso words he took leave of 
the*princess, and went back to the place where he 
left his horse, and mounted him and rode from coun- 
try to country till he reached an impcnetrablo 
forest where nothing was to be seen but Jungle on 
every side. He travelled on through it till he came 
to a tank full of lotuses in which tho saints and 
sages who worshipped in tho forest used to bathe. 
Now there was a great quantity of mud all round tho 
tank, which they were forced to pass tliroiigh every 
time tliey went to bathe. Tlie prince scei ng this thought 
that they must bo put to great inconvenience, so he 
determined to have the tank cleaned, and to build a 
stone ghftt, and save them from further aiinoyance. 
Accordingly ho ccllcctcd a nninbcr of men and pro- 
ccodcil to clean tho tank and build the ghat. 

When tho soints and sagi?s came to batlio 
they saw what had been done, anti were so much 
pleased that they said tlie man who had done 
it deserved to be immortal. The prince heard what 
iliuy Hiiid, and putting his cloth over his face came 
forward with folded hands, and said that he had 
built the ghftt and cleaiiotl the tank. The sages re- 
plied, “ We have nothing that wo can give you in 
return for the favour you have done us, yet we will 
grant you a boon, you sholl be immortal.” Hie 
prince answered that he could not be immortal, for 
it was fated that ho should die tho next day. Hie 
sages enquired how that came to pass, and the prince 
told them all about it Hiey replied, “ you shall 
not die to-morrow, we will see to it,” so tiny went 
away. On the following day all the sages came to 
the tank, and said to tlie prince, “ 0 Prince, come 
with us,” BO tho prince went to them, and they all 
sat on his body. In the mean time tlie hour of his 
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death had come, and a great aturm of thunder and 
lightning and rain arose, but the sages were sit- 
ting on tiio prince’s body, and concealed the whole of 
it, BO that the lightning could not touch it. The 
creator was oxceudiiigly distu rbed at this, and went to 
the sages, and told them to let the prince go. They 
asked why they should do so ? and he told them that 
the pr^ice was fated to die by lightning, and the 
lidur of his death hail come, but they replied that 
tliey would not let him go, as tliey had granted him 
the boon of immortality. The creator was speech- 
less at first, and then said, “ You have apollcil every- 
thing, how can Brahma exist if you act in this way ?'* 
They answered that they would never allow the 
prince’s life to be taken whatever might happen. 
Hie creator said, If you will not allow his life to 
be taken, at all events let one finger of his left hand 
remain unprotected, so that the lightning may 
strike it, and ho shall not die but merely become un- 
conscious for a little time.” The sogos agreed to 
do BO, and put out the little finger of his loft hand, 
and the lightning striifk it, and he booame senRolcss, 
but recovered in a Hhnrt time, and rose up and 
saluted all the suiuts ainl sagiis. lie then mounted 
his horse and roile hack to his wife. She asked 
him whi*rc he had been, and wislicrl to hoar the story 
of his atlveiitiiros which he had promised to tell her 
the night tliey were married. Ho told her every- 
thing, and early the next morning went to her 
father's court, and related his whole history. The 
king was excessively surprised and pleased when he 
heard it, and sent his daughter and son in-law with 
a great many attinidaiits to their own country. When 
the priiKoi reached home ho told his father all that 
had befallen him, and the king was very glad to 
see his son’s face ag iiii after so long iin aliHencc, so 
lic^avc him the inanagcnieiit of the kingdom, and 
liimsulf lived at case for the rest of his life. 

THE KlVTlf STORY. 

Kinff Dedim and the Apsarases. 

Tliere was once a king who was married but for 


many years hud no aon, till at last hia wife planted 
a pomegranate tree, which grew and grew till 
at last it boro fruit, of which the queen ate and 
became pregnant, and in ten inoiitlia she boro a aon. 
When the king saw lorn, he named him Daliin (i. e. 
pomigranate), and he was so rejoiced iit having a 
son after so many years waiting, that he onicrcil all 
hia musicians and cymbal-players to play. When 
tlie child had eaten his first rice, and Ins ears liad 
been bored, and he was grown up, his father gave 
him in marriage, but in a shoit time he died. After 
his death hia mother would not allow his body to lie 
burned, but built a house and tlicre deposited it, and 
every day came weeping to see it In a few ilaya 
Boine Apsarascs came from heaven and placed a silver 
wand and a golden wand near Prince Dali in’s pillow. 
The next day they came again and touched hia face 
with the gulden wand, and he came to life. Then 
all the Apsurases came from heaven, and gave him 
Bweetineata to cut, and when ho had eaten they went 
hack to heaven again ; but before tliey departed they 
touched hia face with the silver wiind, and he again 
became dead. In this way a lung time passed till 
one day hia wife came to ace liini and happened to 
touch his fiice with the golden wand, ho instantly 
came to life, and said, who ore you, and why liavo 
yon come here ? the Apsarases will kill you when 
they come.” Ilia wif'j told him who she was, and 
asked him how it was that he was restored to life. 
So he told her all about it, and they passed some 
time talking together. Some mouths i^ter this liis 
wife bore a son, and then she went to her husband, 
and enquired how she could restore him to life. 
King Dalim told her that she must invite all the 
Apsarases to see the child eat liis first rice, and when 
sh«.* hull Hsliiteil them they would say, “ Act like 
Savitrf,” and tlien she must say, ” 1 Imve no hna- 
biiiid, you must give mu one," ami if she did tliis, 
llic Apsarases would tell her bow to bring him to life. 
Ills wife did as he told her, and ubtuiiied her hus- 
band Again, and they lived liappily for the rest of 
their lives. 


ROCK INSCRIPI’ION IN OANJAM DISTRICT. 

(Abridged frma the Proceedmga of tU Madras Oovemment, 22nd Feb, 1872.j 


We have beim favoured with a report by Mr. W. 
F. Grahainc, Principal Assistant to the Cullector of 
Ganjain, on soino ancient inscriptions at .logada 
Kaugain in the Ganjaiii district. 

The site of rock is north latitude 111® I.T I.V', east 
loiigitiiilc K4® 5.-1 5.V', oil the north hiiiik of Hislii- 
kidya river, .3 miles 1,200 yards, to the west of Piir- 
Bhotapurani,the Kasha town of Pubakonda, ami close 
to the modem village of Pendya. It is sitiialcd in 
what appears to have once been an cxteiiHi\'e hiit 
now deserted town, surrounded by the debris of a 
lofty wall. Tlie remaiiiH of the ramparts can Ik* traced 
round the whole enciciitc, foniiing a square with two 
gateways in each face. The line of raiiiiiarts is now 


covered vrith jungle shriihs, A little removed from 
the centre, towards the cast, rises the group of gra- 
nitic gneiss riM-k, on the face of which, nt a coiisidor- 
ablc height rroiii the ground, arc tlm'o smoothed 
tablets lillcil with inscriptions. Nuiiicroiis coins have 
been found in the place from time to linio. 

Mr. Grnhanu: rtqiorts T/ia rock is paii of a largo 
mass of rock or rocks, rising to varioiis heights, and 
ruveriiig a large space of groiiinl, 1 should say 
many thousand square yards. It is insiilc the enclo- 
sure which is called the “ lac fort,” and if the latter 
was really a forlilicatioii, must have been of consi- 
derahlense nsn wali-li tower. Mr. Miiicliiii and I 
could not climb up to the bighest point of tlic rocks. 
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probably 15U fwt above tlio plain, but we climbed 
to the tup u£ the iiiHcriptiou ruuk. From that we 
coulfl sue to the south-uuHt and west, as far to as 
the foot of the distiuit hills all around. Mr. Min- 
jhiii pointed out villages which he said he know to 
be ten iiiilcs off, and tliero could be no doubt that in 
the event of an attack on the fort, its defenders 
would have known of the approach of their eneiiiios 
as soon 08 the latter passed the hills, and must thus 
have gainetl Hcveral hours for preparation. The 
horizon is bounded by hills all round. Wc could 
not ace to the north, bccaiise iniincdiatcly to the 
nortli of the rock, to the tup of which we hod climb- 
ed, rose another peak, the higlusst of the mass, and 
to the top of which wc did not climb, chiefly because 
we had no time while we were there, but partly also 
because the thickets all round the base and the grass 
were olways wet, and rendered a thorough soaking 
a matter of eerlainty. The view from theiuscrip- 
tioii-ruck, which I siippoao to be 120 feet above 
tlic plain, iri exceedingly prettj', and much more 
like a view in a hilly districts at home than what 
one would expect to sec in India. From the rock 
we could distinctly trace all round the line of the 
mound or rampart of earth enclosing the sn-calliMl 
* lac fort.' It is irregular in outline, for I think 1 
made out six distinct faces, though throe were far 
longer than the others. Tlie distniieu ntinid this 
rampart is nbuul or 3 miles. The iiiscripfiuii is 
cut on the side of a large block of rook, about the 
centre of tlio mass of riK-ks, and faces pretty nearly 
soiilli. There was once a large open space imme- 
diately’ ill front of flie iiiseriptioii-rock. Some 
twenty years ago a Brnliiuaii Bairagi or ascetic beg- 
gar took advantage of this to build himself a very 
Bubstantial two-storied house right in front of the 
inscription. Some years ago, I think in 1858, when 
Mr. Minchiti, and, if 1 rcmciiiber rightly, Sir Walter 
Elliot (then Mr. Elliot and Coiiiiiiisi<iiiiier of the 
Northern Sarcars) visileil the place and saw the 
inseripliun, this Buiriigi iimdeliinisclf ohjcetioiiably 
obstructive, and prevented them from turning their 
visit to as great advantage ns they might have done, 
sltlioiigh, indeed, Mr. Mincliiri even then took a 
photograph of the ruck. Mr. Miiicliin having a 
lively recollection of the olistriiciivcncss of the 
Bairugi on his former visit, told Mr. Carr and me 
that he was afraid we should be able to do nothing 
unless the Bairagi was tiiriietl out of bis liuiist*, nml 
that even then, he thought, we shimld tind the 
man n nuisaiiee and a hiiidraiicii to the taking of 
copies of the inscription. This fear on tlic part of 
Mr. Minchiu, I nm happy to say, was fulsilied by 
the result. 1 was quite prepared to make iiso of 
' moral suasion,* and to try the influence of a little 
bribery, if neccRsary, and if tliat failed to tell the 
man he mteaf allow us to do what wc wanted, and 
retire for a few days. To my surprise he never 
spoke a wnnl of nMiionstranoe. I do not know what 
the Sub-Magistrate said to him, or what arguments 


he used ; but the Bairagi volnntaiily, 1 wjas told, not 
only loft his house while we were there, bat 
gave it up to our use I The dark room of the 
photographer was made in the lower story of tlie 
house, and oil the chemicals, etc., were kqit 
Uierc. When we were coming away the bairagi 
came to mo, and said tliat it would oost him Bs. 25 or 
Rs. 30 to purify his house, not, as one would suppose, 
because .Mr. Minchui anil I had been in it, but bwause 
he thought certain of Mr. Hinchbrs followers ^shep- 
herds by caste, I tliink) hiul been in it^ I may 
remark, enpasaanf, that, whereas Mr. Carr and I had 
hcanl that tlio geiitlomaii alwa}*B goes about with 
rather less clothing on him than the proverbial fig 
leaf, in fact, stark naked, ho thrice made his appear- 
ance before me, clothed in very fine white guniieiiUi. 
To his modest request for the sum aliuveiiaiiied fur 
purification I demurred. I said I was nut prepare<l 
to pay so tiiULii for that purpose/ and that, although 
if he wiahed I would apply to Government for it on 
his account, I doubted if they would grant it. I 
thou casually, as it were, asked him who was the 
owner of the land upon which he had built his house. 
“ Sarkar'* was Ida reply. “ You have no doubt a title- 
deed ?** I asked. No** was the answer. “ Tlien some 
Collector or oilier officer gave you permission to build 
the house here ?'* was my iiirxt qiiostion. He still 
rcplieil No." I then askeil liiiii if lie did not tliink it 
posMiblc that liis right to be tficro at all and to have 
n bouse there miglit he called in (|iiestioii, when ho be- 
gan to claim Km. 25 or lis. 30 to purify tlie Iiouhc. 11c 
tliouglit over this a Htllo, and tliou saiil that as these 
ffaufit (shephenls) had not gone into the house, it 
would not require puriiication. 

Mr. Minchiu brought with him a man who very 
easily made the characters as plain as tliey could 
well be, and rendered a photograph of them as dis- 
tinct as a page of print, lie mixed chuiinni and 
water into a rather thick white-wash of the consis- 
tency of crcAin. With this he smeared the whole 
face of the inscription, thus obliterating every trace 
of a lettf^r. Then he wiped the surface of the stone 
with an oiled cloth. By this method he removed 
all the whitewasli which was on the surface of the 
rock, but left that which was in the interstices and 
in the inequalities of the letters. The oil smeared 
over the rock also eiiubletl the whitii-WAHli in tlie 
letters to resist rain to a coiisiilcrable extent, but not 
altogetlier, as I saw in the case of the foiiith in- 
I scriptiun. When the wliife-wiisliiiig and cleaning 
with the oiled cloth were over, tlie photograph could 
be taken. 

Willi regard to tlie tracings, Mr. Qrahomo found 
some ditlieulty in carr^’iiig out Mr. Bumell*H plan, 
owing principally to the unfavourable wcatlier, 
wliich was very wet Mr. Burucirs plan consists in 
pressing a sheet of damp paper over the iuscriptioiis, 
and thus taking a moulding of the eliaracten. Tlio 
paper used by Mr. Orahamc was cartridge paper, 
lie fii-st soaked it well, then i uplied it to the rock 
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and beat it into the intenticea by means of a hard 
clothes brush.'* The impression took well, and the 
most favourable results were anticipated, tint after 
tlie papw was taken off the impression failed either 
from defects in the paper or from damp. Hr. 
Grahaine does not consider cartridge paper well 
adapted for moulding, as it gets pulpy in koiiic 
places while in others it remains (piito stiff. lie re- 
commends a thinner and tougher paper — a paper 
which can be more easily beaten into the irregula- 
rities of the letters, and yet be tough enough not to 
disintegrate under the pressure of blows. Altogether 
the mouldings do not appear to have been very suc- 
cessful. However both Mr. Grahomc and Mr. 
Harris were successful in luakiiig tracings of the 
inscriptions. Mr. Grahaiiie also copied the whole of 
the inscriptions, letter for lettcri so far as he could 
make them out. 

It is mneh to be regretted, says the Report, that 
these inscriptions werenotlong ago looked after, and 
some steps taken to preserve them from destruction. 
As they exist now, far the greater part of tlie first and 
second inscriptions have disappeared bodily, the 
rock having lost largo fragments upon which tho 
missing parts of those two inscriptions were carved. 
There is a stuiy told by the inhabitants of Jogada, 
repeated, too, by the Sub-Magistrate, that ahout 
twenty years ago a European gentleman w-ent to 
the place, threw a quantity of hot tamarind juice and 
water on tho rock, and then beat it witli raiiiinem, 
the result being that he broke off a large portion of 
the rock on which the inscription was carved. Tliis 
tale reminds one of the story told of tlie way in 
which Hannibal cut his way through the rocky 
barriers of the Alps. It may be true, hut 1, for one, 
cannot believe that any one wdio would take an 
interest in going to see an old iuscription could act 
in so brutish and barbaric a way. I am more in- 
clined to think that tlio rock has been gradually 
eaten away by the action of the eluiiicnts, lisviiig 
been continually for many agcsbakeil by tbs iii.-rcv, 
hot, tropical sun, ninl lushed by furious rain -' ■. Nr. 
Miiif'liin, indeed, says that when be first saw the 
inscriptions, there was then far more of the first 
and second tlian now exists. The thini and fouiili 
inscriptions are regularly worm-eaten aw.ay, evi- 
dently by rain and atmosplieric effects. A good 
deal of the right hand edges of both lias been 
almost totally obliterated, with hero niid there a 
letter, or tlie suggestion of one remaining. If 
these remains of inscriptions are to lie preserv- 
ed, it is high time that something was done. The 
only step which I think ivould really preserve 
the face of the rock from tlio corroding effects of 
rain and sun is the building of a shed, the roof of 
which should Hlo|)e back well over tlic top of the 
rock so as to throw' rain off to tho back, and which 
should slope forward in front of tlic ruck far enough 
to keqp rain from beating on it. Mr. Minchin sug- 
gested that a deep rim should be cut in the rock 


running all round tho inscriptions, with the idea 
that it would act as a channel to curry off rain. 
I Apprehend that it would act very imperfectly ns an 
escape channel for rain running down from the top 
and not at all for rain beating on tlic inscription. 
The rock must be roofed in to protect it properly. 
Tho roof would come over the top of the Dairagi*s 
house, unless, like a pent-house, it came down at a 
very sharp angle from tho brow of the rock over 
the inscriptinn ; but as the Bairagi has no title to 
have a house there at all, he should be required 
cither to remove from the place altogether, or to 
acquiesce in the measures which may bo taken. Mr. 
liinchin made another suggestion worthy of consi- 
deration, which was, that if a roof he put over tho 
rock, the Bairagi should lie required to look after it 
on condition of his house 1 icing allowed to remain 
there, or he might even receive a rupee or two 
monthly to look after it. He would, in the latter 
case, have an interest in seeing that tho roof was 
kept in good order, and that the inscription suA'creif 
no dam.ige. 

I have carefully compared my transcript w*it1i 
tho photographs, and I am certain, that in one, at 
any rate, of the latter certain letters are wrong. 
This probably arose from thechunain having run 
in consequence of rain, and of Mr. Miiichin's man 
not having attended as carefully as he might have 
done to wiping off the superfluous chunain. Owing 
to that he has left one or two letters with their tails 
turned the wrong way, and altered others. I can.*- 
fully compared the moulding of the second inscrip- 
tion with iiiy transcript. The two arc identical. 

Tho characters iu tho first and second iiuicriptiona 
are cut much more deeply aii>l distinetly, and aro 
larger than those of tho third and fourth. The first 
two scorn to have been much more carefully carved 
than the third aud the fourth, in which not only are 
th.'* characters smaller but there is nut apparently 
the sain 3 careful division of the words. 

1 h ive hocii informed that there are several old 
inscriptions in this division. One is on a stone at 
tli'f hairk of a inosipic in Chikakol. I have seen it, 
hut owing to the rains which prevailed for two 
months after my return to Chikakol, and to my 
alH.Micc from hoad-i quarters, have been unable to 
take a copy of it. The mosque was built in Anno 
Ilcj. 1051, about 230 years ago. Formerly there was 
a Hindu temple in tho place where tho mosque 
now stands. This temple was clestroyeil by Sher 
Miihamiiiod Khan, aud from its materials the mosque 
was built. The other inscriptions are in different 
parts of the Chikakol Taluq. I diall examine aud 
rt'port on them afterwards. 

NOTE ON THE GANJAM ROCK INSCRIPTION. 

Br PROF. K. G. BU.\NDARKAK. 

The Ganjain inscription is in four large tablets, 
and each of the four sheets of lithographs published 
by tl'.e Madras Government reprosenta one. On 
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comparing them with the publlriiod tranaeripta of 
the Aa olm inacriptiona, 1 find that the firattwo 
aheeta contain the celebrated cdicta diacoTered at 
Giniari Dhauli, an.d Kapur di Giri. Wherever there 
are diffierencea in the copiea of the inacriptiona from 
tlieae three placoa, this agntoa, aa might be expected, 
with that at Dhauli. It is much to be regretted that 
it ia worn away in many placea ; aUll it will be of 
uao in clearing up come of the many diificultiea at- 
tending on a corroct interpretation of the AO'oka 
inacriptiona. 

Hie Gimar copy of the edicta oonaiata of fonrteen 
tableta. In the proaent inaoription, each line of 
whioh oontaina on an average about 62 lettora, the 
firat tablet ia entire,* and occupiea four linca and a 
quarter. The aecond, of four linea, haa loat about 
twelve lettera towarda the end in each line. The 
tliird extenda over three linea and a quarter, but of 
theae nearly one half of each line Jo effaced. Each 
of the firat five linea of the fourth tablet haa loat 
one half, while the aixtii and aeventh have loot more, 
and in the eighth line, which enda the tablet, throe 
worda are wanting. What remaina of the fifth 
tablet ia from two to oeven lettera in the beginning 
of each of the aeven linea of which it conaiata. 
Thia enda the firat aheet Tlie aixth tablet at the 
head of the aecond aheet ia nearly entire, and 
conaiata of oix linea and tliroe quartera, the aeventh 
ooonpieo two linea, the aecond eff which haa got only 
twenty lettera in the middle, but the firat ia nearly 
entire, having loat only aome two or three lettera. 
Each of the firat three linea of the eighth tablet haa 
got a few lettera in the beginning, in the middle, and 
at the end. The fourth line ought to oonaiat only of 
eleven lettora, of whioh we have ten. But the 
tranacriber puta down dota after the thnth letter up 
to about the end of the line, where he givea the 
lettera atmayeeha, which are the final lettera of the 
firat line of the next tablet, and conaequently do not 
belong to the eighth ; and in the aheet before ua 
they occur at the end of that line alao, Thia may 


be a iniatake either of the original engraver or of 
the tranacriber. The ninth tablet conaiata of aix 
linea all mutilated ; about one-third only or a 
little more in one or two oaaea, being preaerved. The 
tenth tablet haa loat the firat halvea of the three 
linea compoaing it. The eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth Gimar tableta are wanting both in the 
Dhauli inaoription and in the preaont one. The four^ 
teenili however, occura here though apparently it ia 
wanting at Dhauli ; but more than half of ^ach of 
the two linea of which it oonaiated ia effaced. 

Tlie inacriptiona in the third and fourth aheeta 
correapond to the aeparate edicta at Dhauli trandat- 
ed by Prinaep and after him by M. Bumouf. The 
rcadiiiga in theae have been ao unaatiafactoiy 
that tlie diacovery of the aame or nearly the 
edicta at Ganjam cannot but be wdcome to all 
atudenta of Indian Aiitiquitiea. But we fear theae 
aheeta will not ho of much uao in clearing up 
the diificultiea. The lettera in them are in many 
caaea ill-formed and imperfect ; for inatance, where 
we ought to have Dovinam piye hevam 
ft ha,— we have in the third aheet, Devalam* 
piye pevamha and in thefonrth, D e v ft n a m 
naye hevam anha. Thefintriin thialattcr 
ia unlike the uanal d or any other known letter. 
The email Btrokea which mark the vowela and dia- 
tiiiguiah in a few caaea one letter from another are 
not ao carefully copied aa ia deairable. Mr. Grahame 
aaya The third and fourth inacriptiona are re- 
gularly wormoaten away, evidently by rain and at- 
moapheric effecta. A good deal of the right hand 
edgeaof both haa been almoat totally obliterated witli 
here and there a letter or the auggeation of one re- 
maining.*’ The transcript on the third sheet, how- 
ever, ia more legible than that on tlie fourth. And 
with greater care it is perhaps not impoaaihlo to 
obtain still better tranaeripta. It ia to be hoped the 
Madras Government, which has already ezliibited so 
laudable a xeal in this matter, will again attempt 
to secure better copies. 


ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 

Proeeidingi of the Bengal Ariatie Soektg. April omd Mag 1872. 


At a meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society on 
3rd April, Mr. Blochmann read a paper on * Koch 
Biliftr, Koch IJftjo, and Asftm in the 16th and 17th 
centuries according to the AibftanuifiMiA, the PadU- 
htfmimah and the Fathiyah i Ibriyah^ in which he 
traced the Eastern frontier of Bengal at the time of 
the Mughulafrom the P'hauf River, east of Bhalnah 
and Nawftk*hftli, along the western portion of Tipa- 
rah over Silhat and Lfttd (or Lftdd, as spelt by Mu- 
hammadan historians) to th» aouthera part of I’ar- 
ganah Karfbftrf, from where the Brahmftpntra form- 
ed the bonndaiy as far as Parganah Bhitarband , 
from thence the bonndaiy passed westward to Pat- 
gdon and the north of Pfiraiah. Morang, Koch 


Bihftr, Koch Hftjo, Kftmrdp, and Asftm did not be- 
long to the empire under Akbar. 

During the reign of Jahftngfr, Koch Ilftjo, which 
coincides with the modern district of Gwftipftrft, 
was conquered and annexed ; and under Shfthjahftn 
Kftmrdp, or lower Asftm between Gwftipftrft and 
Gauhftti, was also occupied. Towards the end of 
Shfthjahftn’a reign, the Kodi Bihftr and Asftm Rftjalis 
attacked Koch Ilftjo, and forced the Imperialists to 
withdraw from the province. This repulse was the 
cause of Mfr Jumlah's expedition to Asftm in 1662. 

Mfr Jumlah invaded Koch Biliftr, recovered Koch 
Hftjo, and occupied Central and Baatem Asftm for 
fourteen montha. The moat eaalani part to which 
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he advanced ia marked the intenection of Long. 
95^ and Lat. 27* , or the dietricte east of Sibadgar 
and Naafrah. In the expedition to Bakhang (Ara- 
kan), whidi waa undertaken immediately after Mir 
JumUh'a death, the moat aouthem part which the 
Mughula reach^, ia Rdmd or Bnmbd, half way bo- 
twoen Gh&tginw (Chittagong) and Akyah. Beyond 
theae two pointa tho Muhainmadana did not ad- 
vance. 

Mr. Bloohmann haa collected all notea regarding 
Koch Bihir, Koch Hdjo (the ‘ kingdom of Aao’ of 
early European travellers in India) and Aadin, from 
the Akbarndmah, tho Tuauk i Jahdiigfri, and the 
Pddididhndmah. He tlien gives a free translation 
of the Fathiyah T Ihriyah, or, as the book ia some- 
times called, Tarikh i Fath i Ajdam (Conquest of 
Asdm), in 1G62 by Mir Jumlah. Tlieautlior of thia 
work, a native of Persia, was a clerk in the employ 
of Mir Jumlah, and wrote tlio book in 1662-()3, lie- 
cause the official reporters, in Mfr Juinlah’s opinion, 
did not send correct accounts of the progress of tho 
expedition to court. Tlie author of the A'lamgir- 
namah appears to have used the Fathiyah t Ihriyah 
for his liiatory. 

Shihdb's work contains many interesting remarks 
on Asdm and the Asaincse, and on several of the 
aboriginal tribes. Tlie book ends witli tho death 
of Mfr Jumlah, on tho 2nd Raiiiozdn, 1073, at Khizr- 
pdr was Uhfikd. 

Journal Aiiaiique^ No, 68, Jan, 1872. 

Tina first pail of tome XIX. is chiefly occupied 
with the * Report on an Archnological Mission to 
Yemen,' by M. Joseph Halevy. Tho Acaddinio dcs 
Inscriptions et Bellea-lettrea, having presented a 
scheme for the publication of a Corpui Itueriytwnum 
Smitimum to the Minister of Public Instruction, 
M. Ilaldvy was charged with a mission to seek for 
uiid copy the Sabean or Himyaritic inscriptions in 
Yemen. 

From Aden ho proceeded first to Hodoyda, whence 
he started for the Scfdii, one of the three provinces 
governed by the PAt, a viceroy of tho race of the 
MakArdm4'K, the religions and political chiefs of 
Nojrdn, who have made largo conquests in Arabia 
during the last two centuries. After much dan- 
gerous investigation in this Arabic Switzerland ho 
was disappointed in finding a single veritable 
Uim}’aritic inscription. On * arriving at Sand he 
fell ill, and waa confined to his couch for a month. 
Sand, he says, is the most beautiful and most char- 
acteristic city of Arabia. It'is half in ruins. The 
quarter Bir A»eih, where were tlie pleasure houses 
and gardens of the late iindm, as well as tho famous 
Qasr Gliuiiiddn, contain almost no inhabitants, and 
have been despoiled of inscriptions. Some stones 
in certain buildings and on the chief gates of the 
city had inscriptions, mostly very idiort, of which 
be enumerates twelve. At Qhdymdii, five hours 
8.E. from Sdna in the territory of Beni Bahlul, he 


found vestiges of an ancient surrounding wall and 
24 fragments of inscriptions. He left Sand, and 
for three days explored tlie beantiful plains of 
Bauds, Zubeyrd^ and Bshaba, forming part of tlie 
Beleil Jldrith, where hq found some fragments of 
inscriptions. At Sirwdh, a large ruin in theterritory 
of Beni Jcbr (Khanldn), a day's journey to the west 
of Mareb, he found a great number of SMIm, part 
staiiditig and others overturned, and bearing long 
iiiHcriptions. Tlio principal colonnade is called by 
the Arabs 'Arsh BUqia — ’ the throne of Bilqis,' the 
supposed Queen of Saba, which tradition malm the 
wife of Solomon. Here and on a hill near b}*, he 
secured parts of 21 iiiscriptions, but after his 
arrival at Shird' in the territory of the Beni Arhab, 
ho was imprisoned by tlie Sheikh, who confounded 
him wiUi a personage passing himself off as tlie 
Messiah among the Jews of Yemen. He was, 
however, set at liberty, and found Shird to abound 
in Sabean monuments, though very many of the 
inscriptions have already perislicd through the care- 
lessness of the inhabitants who largely prepare lime 
and buni whatever stones fall into their hands. 
From this place he obtained 25 inscriptions and 
portions. His next halt was at El-Mcdid in Bded 
Nehm, fully a day's journey esst of Sand, in the 
neighbourhood of which he found many inscriptions. 
Tlie vicinity of this place forms the rallying point 
for the nomad tribes, who bring tlieir flocks to 
graze at certain times of the year. Tlie district 
between Awdidn and Janf is dangerous and arid, 
and M. Halevy had some difficulty in obtaining a 
guide, and had to content himself with an Arab 
of no reputation, who from tlie inoffensivo ap- 
pearance of the traveller and his assumed character 
of a Qiu/at (inhabitant of Jerusalem) was ratlier 
won towards him. On the way they passed many 
mins destroyed by the Arabs, and called 'Adiyydt— 
belonging to the 'Ad, an ancient people to whom are 
attributed all tho ante-islamic buildings. Tho 
Arabs see in tho advanced arts of the ancients a ' 
sign of pride and rebellion against heaven ; so that 
in place of being pleased to have for their ancestors 
so civilized a people, the inhabitants of Yemen are 
vain enough to consider themselves as the true 
descendants of Ishmael, and he who would dare to 
tell an Arab he was sprang from 'Ad might pay for 
it with his life. Even the name of Himyor is hated 
ill the country, and the epithet Yehud Himyor— or 
Himyaritc Jew, is the last insult that one of the 
faithful in his rage oan level at the follower of Mo- 
ses when he wiriies to overwhelm him with oppro- 
brium and shame. NearJebel Yam he came upon 
many tombs ; then he reached Wadi Sabo, a cultiv- 
able tract a day's march in width, on tho confines of 
the great desert El-A^qdf. 

At Mejser he was asked by the Arabs if he had 
seen the stone called Hajarst el-Waqd's, which they 
believe is suspended in tho air above the mosque of 
Omar. This stone descends insensibly but with in- 
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exoraLle regularity, and the moment it ehall touch 
the minarets of the inonqiic, the earth will shako and 
the resurrection take place, and with it the end of 
the world. He replied that the holy Ulema alone 
had the privilege of aeidng the atone which wan in- 
visible to all tiio profane ; and that consequently 
he did not know the exact moment of the end of the 
world. His auditors ejaculated " There is no power 
but what coiiiea from Goii.'* 

Proceeding to the north-east, ho visited El-Ghnyl 
in Lower Jnuf, near which he came upon a river 
abounding in fish. He had seen it in the plain of 
the Deni AhkAm, Deled Arhab, thence it flows to 
Mount Jexra where it disappears at El-Tsli. Near 
the village of TiabAsli, half a day's journey from 
Jauf, it re-appears, and joined hy the torrent from 
llirrAn, it flows towards tlie ruins of Es-Siid, El- 
Boydo, and Kamna, and then continues more in an 
easterly direction towards EJ-Haxin and SalAinAt, 
wliero its waters are utilized in watering tlio fields. 
In the Wadi Saba at Medinct llarnm or El-Fcr, 
Bl-IIazm, and Me^in, the old capital of the Mineans, 
he obtained 123 inscriptions. In Lower Janf ho 
got upwards of 300 ; and in Deled NejrAn he lie- 
licvcs he discovered in Modi net el-Khudud (for 
EhUkhdwi) the Nagara Metropolis of ancient 


times. According to the information M. HaUvy 
was able to obtain in this region, the famous Wa- 
habis are by no means Islamite puritans, but belong 
to the orthodox sect of ShawAfdi, to which many 
the tribes of NejrAn belongs though the prevailing 
doctrine is that of Hanifia. 

He now returned southwards to Es-ZAliir in 
Upper Jauf, where, though mins were very numer- 
ous, except in the neighbourhood of Mount Silyftni, 
he found very few inscriptions, llctiiming to 
El-Ghayl he was led by some Jews to Ber/hiirii, 
where he found the imposing remains of a Sal)ean 
city, parts of its walls still standing and covered with 
inscriptions beautifully engraved. In the inscrip- 
tions it bears the name Ytul, or Ml. Among other 
places visited in the same neighbourhood was I n ab A, 
which naturally recalls the I n a p h a of Ptolemy. 

He next went by the Wadi Raliaba, in which, at 
KhAribet-Sd'ud, ho found another deserted towii^ 
but was not allowed by his guides to obtain many 
inscriptions. At March he was also closely watched, 
and the Arabs now persecuted him so perHistently 
that his labours came to an end at SanA. The total 
collection numbers 685 inseriptions and fraginents, 
— many of them of course very short, and but few of 
any considerable length. J. B. 


REVIEW. 


Pbilosopbu Ibdiga Exforitio, Ad Usumtichola- 
ram. Bangolori 1868. 

Wi are not sure that this valuable little work has 
been as yet noticed by scholars in this country, 
though it is well deserving of their acqiiaiAtanco. 
It is u compilation in Latin by the Rev. A Boiitc- 
loup of the Roninii Cntliolio Mission at Daiigalor, 
from the larger work by Cuhhnmke on the " Philo- 
sophy of the IliiidiiH," but translated through the 
medium of Pau/Aier'a Frcnfh vci'sioii of Cole- 
brooke's Essays, and the author consequently com- 
plains of his inability to remove all the obscurities 
of the French version on which lie had to depend in 
compiling his own work. The book is a small 8vo. 
of 128 pp., and following the arrangement of the 
original consists of five parts, with a vocabulaiy of 
philoHOphicnl terras o}ipended, giving their equival- 
ents in Caiiareso os well as in Sanskrit, in ^man 
characters. 

Tlio author lias supplied foot-notes all through tlio 
volume, in most cases explanatory of terms and ex- 
pressions used in the text, and in some few others 
illustrative or corrective of the HtHteiiiciits to bo 
found in it. Tims in p. 39 there* is an interest iiig 
note from Taylor's Lildvnti, indicating on the autho- 
rity of Bhathara Aeharya, that tho true laws of 
OrawtatUm were known totlic Hindus from the 
twelfth century after dirist So again the note at 
the foot of p. 59 oaUs attention to the wonderful 
similarity between the logical process of the 


Miinanta and that adopted by S. Thcma$ Aquitia 
in his great Summa. At p. 72 the author gives a 
brief account i»f the controversy betw'ccn Flrma 
Ktnn^rly and llnwjhtim regarding Golebrookc's 
assertion that the F«7«n/a afiinns that “ the Su- 
preme Being is the uiatiirial, as well as the efficient 
cause of tlio universe.'' Other notes of equal 
intenwt are interspersed. 

Sometimes indeed wc miss a note where it is 
neerlcd. For instance, wo find the expression ika 
tnurtet trrcyd divah (being one person and three 
gods), in Colcbruoke's Essay on tho Saiikhya, under 
the head of the first product of nature, lie attri- 
butes tliis idea to the Mythological Sankbyos, and 
quotes tho expression from a Purana. Yet in a 
passage further on, in the account he gives of 
Patanjali's Inoara, he shows that Kapila himself 
acknowledged a similar hwara as the first shape of 
Intelligence. But it is more than is to bo expected 
pcrliBim that such a point should claim a place in 
the little volume. Not so however as to another 
point. In treating of tlio iMuu/ia/na, whiuii Ckde- 
brooke describes under tho northern appellation of 
the sect, it was of importance, as it seems to us, 
that notice should havo been taken of their exist- 
ence and their tenets as found in South Jlidia. The 
Tamil development of the sect is marked by very 
peculiar featnree, and, in a manual for use princi- 
pally in thia part of the country, iiifonnatioii regard- 
ing it, however briefly given, might attract at- 
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teticm to the mbject which is wall doBenring of retden. It is published anonjrmoosly, but may be 
investigation. obtained, we suppose, on application at the Roman 

We trust, however, that we have said enou|^ to Catholic Mission Press, Bangaior, at a trifling price, 
commend this unpretending work to the notice o£ our C. B. K. 

HT80ELLANEA, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


TIPERA AND CHITTAGONG KUKIS. 

THiKukis of the Tipcra hills are divided into 
five great tribes, the Umroi, tbe Chutlang, the Halam, 
the Barpai, and the Kochauk Kukis. In their marri- 
ages, the bridegroom is expected to show his 
gratitude for the bride he has won, by making a 
present of money to the girl's father. In the case 
of every fatherless girl marrying, the Raja claims 
the usual money consideration for himsdf, ontho 
plea, we suppose, of his being the father of his 
people, and especially of all Kuki young ladies left 
parentless. The Tipera Kukis bury their dead, but 
in tlie case of Rajas and men of distinction, not 
before tlio corpses have undergone the process of 
smoking and drying. When a Raja dies, his house- 
hold places the corpse bn a platform of wood, not 
bamboo, elevated from about four to five feet above 
the ground ; a moderate fire is kept up underneath 
in order to dry up all the humours. After the corpse 
has been kept in Uiis wise for at least three months 
it is interred, in a horizontal position, in a grave 
seven or eight feet deep. The Tipera Kukis wor- 
sliip only one deity, whom they call Lachi. Their 
worship consists in fixing in the ground a number 
of perpondiciilar strips of bamboo, about two feist 
long, in a rude circle, and one in the centre having 
a coarse basket suspended from its head. Within 
this basket are placed a little cotton, tliread, pddf, 
chillies, and other produce of the soil, as ofEerings of 
propitiation, and petitions for plenty. At times a 
low strong and covered enclosure is constructed with 
the view to keep otf wild animals, and uithin this 
the olTcringH are left. The neck and head of a cock 
are often offered to tho deity, whilst the body of 
the bird is eaten by the people as a treat. But, of 
all offerings, a young monkey, killed with one dash 
against the ground, and left on the spot, is consider- 
ed tho most acceptable that can be made. There 
appear to bo no priests among the Tipera Kulria. 

Their messages and orders are communicated in a 
curious manoer. Several peeled strips of bamboo, 
between eight and nine inches long, are tied together, 
and this bundle is called a Puroi, The upper 
portion of the central strip is then split in two, 
resembling the two prongs of a fork, to which a 
crosspiece is tied at right angles. If tlie prongs 
be aligned by holding tho JPurot, so that tho two 
■hall appear as one, the missive will be seen to 
resemble a cross. The tips of the pron^^ and tbe 
cross piece being turned in breaks, indicate black 
mail to be levi^— a nipee for every such break. 
If an additional piece having its ends charred be 


attached, it implies that the people to whom the 
Puroi is sent are to come on even at night with 
torches. If a chillie is fixed at the intersection of 
tlie cross, it signifies literally that, disobedience to 
the summons will meet with punishment as severe 
as the chillie is hot. If both the burnt bit of bam- 
boo and chillie are attached together, the indication 
is that the requisition is extremely urgent and 
imperative, and must be forthwith complied with ; 
whilst, if a piece of plain bamboo or stick is added 
to the cross, it means that disobedience to the order 
will entail corporal punishment. It will be seen 
that tbe manner of indicating the varying urgency 
of requisitions, and the different modes of punidi- 
ment for their disobedience, is simple but highly 
suggestive. With the poor Tipera Kukis there 
appears no torment BO great as that of a hot chillie, 
and no fear so potent as that induced by the exhibi- 
tion of the rod. We cannot help also observing in 
their manner of conveying royal mandates a chsrso-’ 
teristic resemblance to the pfidrof, diapaiu^ Ac., 
which are for ever troubling the timid-minded cC 
our population in India. The practice of represent- 
ing their wishes by means of symbols is common to 
all unlettered tribes, and as the chillie means a 
tremendous warming by way of corporal pnnidi- 
ment, and a stick a standing argument of the mode 
of application of that puniriiment, so the circulation 
of the pAard may simply be an intimation to house- 
holders that the approach of the inoendiaiy season 
is at hand, and that of the cAapefi' an intimation 
that there is a fear of an approaching scarcityof 
food. 

. The Chaiagong Knkis are divided into four great 
tribes, tho Ghukmas, Tipnrss, Reangs and Susai, and 
have but little affinity to tho Tipera Kukis. On the 
contrary, they arc more closely allied to the Bengsr 
lia of tho plains than are the savages of the Tipera 
hills. TlioChukmos speak asortof mongrel Bengali, 
and assimilate more in manners and faatures to the 
Bengalis than tho other Ilill tribea. The Tiperaa 
speak Burmese, and are evidently of Burmeae de- 
scent. They profess a corruptform of the Buddhist 
faith, and are the only Hill tribe who have ai^ 
religions belief. Tho Chstagong Kukis aie of 
middle height, and strongly built. Thiy have no 
caste or religion, and they do not behove in e future 
state. Marriage is performed by mutual consenti 
and the payment of a rather large sum of money to 
the relations of the bride. The Diwan of the tribe 
has also to be heavily paid, the whole expsnae 
seldom falling short of a hundred rupees, even lor 
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the pocTMt amonff these Kukis. Whcp a death 
takes plaosi the whole village turns out weeping, 
the corpse is washed, flowers are put on his breast, 
a didi ^ rice is prepared, and the wife or nearest 
female relative raises the dead man to a sitting 
postu*^, and embracing him places a few grains 
of rice between his lips ; this done, the body is 
carried to the banks of the river, and burnt. A 
piece of cloth, curiously punctured in fine holes, 
giving it at a distance the appearance of line 
damask work, is suspended on a long bamboo, and 
the ceremony of cremation is over. But by far the 
worst and most offensivo feature of the Kiiki people, 
especially of thoso of the Tipera hills, is the nmoiiiit 
of disease with which they arc almost universally 
inf^ted, and its hideous variety. Hill tribiM, 
generally, are notoriously filthy in theii* habits and 
entire mode of life, but the Tipera Kukis surpass 
them all in this respect. Their uxccssive fillhinesH 
generates numerous diseases, of which the ciitaiK'OiiM 
affections constitute the mildest t^-pi*. Most of 
them are more or less infected with lopros}', ele- 
phantiasis, cancer, or some other inveterate skin 
disease. The elephantiasis prevalent ainoiig them 
is generally accompanied with grapt's at the angle 
between the foot and the leg. The universal pre- 
valence of disease of suiiic sort or other, besides 
being attributable, ns wc said, t<i want of cleanliness 
and liuliscriniinnto feeding, is also duo, though only 
secondarily, to bad air and had water. Dogs, 
elephants, snakes, poisonous insects, and poisoned 
fiiili are reganled as legitimate food, diul even 
coveted. There is a certain tree in the jungles, thu 
branches of which arc cut clown and thrown into 
tlio first pool of water, natural or artificial, having 
fisli ; these in a little time die, and both the fish 
and the poisoned water are used by the* Kukis mid 
tlio Tiperas. Although we have no accurate ilata 
togou|>on, yet we may safely assume that with a 
people like the Kukis, whose til thy liahits produce; 
such iiiefl’ahly loathsmiie and hiilrons disi-aH', it is 
not likely that the riih-^ of iiinrality an* strietly ob- 
served. For, daring as savage nal iires gi'iierally are, 
and conscious of their physical siiprriority to the 
frail iiihahitaiits of the contiguous pl-iins, llie Kii- 
kis are, nevertheless, a degenerate race, and it is imt, 
therefore, diflicult to understand how vice shfiihl 
prevail among tlufin to so fearful and iiiihlmhipg 
an extent, as to rc-ac-t, with deadly power, upon the 
entire population. Nor lias any systematic attempt, 
that wc are aware of, been made to bring civilizing 
influences to bear upon their savage state. A great 
drawback to any such attempt, we suppose, is the 
restless, niviiig disposition that is coiistuiitly urging 
them to shift from place to place ; anil the very 
crude ind unsatisfactory mode of cultivation com- 
mon among them, is hut in keeping with their 
migratory iciiileiicics. For i list slice, here stands a 
Kidii village to-day ; itHrehitivo position is ascer- 
tained I it is surveyedi and iu name carefully noted 


in the map of the country. Two years hence you 
look for the village, Vind it is not to lie found. The 
twenty, or two hundred souls that formed it have 
gone miles away, and built dwelliuga for themselves 
ill some now and iinkiiowii spot. Gross and bam- 
boos arc plentiful every where in the hills, and 
a new village requiring little else may be nin 
up iu two or tliree days, llic nature of tlio 
cultivation aiiiuiig these pi'ople is quite in 
keeping with the iiiicertaiii iiiinIo of tlicir loca- 
tion. The baiiihou Jungle is first felleil, and al- 
lowed to dry in the sun ; this takes about a fort- 
night ; it is then set on fire, after which tlie 
stiiiiips lire rciiiiiviMl. No sooner has a goml shower 
of rain fallen than iiieii, women, and childnm pro- 
ccHsl with tools anil si>ed to IheKc plots, which are 
geni^rally at long distiinces froni their hamlets. 
Their principal tools are i/hcm, with which uhliquo 
cuts are made hy single strokes, niiil in the pits so 
forimsl, which rarely exceed thn'c to four inches in 
depth, the seciis an* dropped, i‘ilher padtiy hy itself, 
or ]Nuidy, cotton, and corn allugether, in the samu 
pit, just AS the cultivators feel disposed to grow, or 
111113’ happen to nspiire. It is our tirni eonvietioii 
that, to bring these pi>ople within the range of civi- 
lized iiilliieuco, we must begin, not with an atteiiipl 
to tcAcli them to read and to write, hut to instriiet 
them Hiiii persuade them to adopt a certain and rc- 
miiiieriiiive style of cult i vat ion, iind then we may 
he siin% that, the tiehls on which can; is bestowed 
will not hi; readily iihaiiiloued for new ami untried 
spots as flow, and the adoption of a settled inoile of 
life will follow as a matter of eoiirse. tliir friemls 
the. l^ushais have a dialect of their own which is 
more nr li*ss intelligible all over the hills uf Tipera 
and Cliataguiig. — Urnyttl Tinm. 

THE TKIVVAU FKSTIVAL. 

At the Aiinrial festival, known ns tho SuhttUutg- 
fowr/M thoie .iiids upon thoiisuinls of peo|de, taking 
nilvaiitiigr of the elu-ap return tickets gr.iiited hy this 
U real Southern of India Hallway, erowd toTrivyar, 
a place iihoiit eight miles from Taiijor, to take part 
ill the festivities in hoiiuiir of Tiriiiiaiilhi, tlie pivsid- 
ing deity. To rsliniate tin* iimiilii‘r of visitors and 
devotees on siich an oceasiiin would hi* next to iin- 
jiossilde, for not only frinii Taiijnr itself find its sii- 
hiirhs, hut from jiluces far distant ilo tlicw; woi-sliip- 
pei'H come, to blithe in the saen'd waters known os 
the Pancha nathi^ rendered ten tiiiies iiion; suered 
by the is'casioii, iiml sii|M*rHiilioiiHly lnOieved to pos- 
Hi'ss nil healing qualities. The siierial temple nt 
Trivyar, in the court -yard of which tho sacred tank 
cuiitaining thu Ihuu^hn anthi is sitiiati^d, was built 
hy a Hislii iiaiiieil Nyniiiisar, at the divine cost. 
This Hislii, we an; told, was oiico doing pcnaiico 
iN^forc a S'iva Lingani sitiinted heiicalli a VUea 
maram, suppnseil to hnvu oxisti.'d fitaii eternity, aa 
no one knew how it caine there, fur planted it was 
iiut. During Lis severe puuuiicc Uio Bishi centem- 
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plated building acoetljr temple in honour of hie 
tutelary deity, but one aerioua impediment lay in 
hia way: he had not the meana of carrying hia 
pioua intention into efEeot. The goda, however, 
ever ready to encourage piety of auch a deacription, 
came to hia help, and while he waa racking hia 
braina aa to whore, aud how, ho could raiae tlio wind, 
a voice waa heard to tell him that in the vicinity of 
the Linaain, towarda the north there wore three 
hoof-priiita. If he dug up the ground in theae 
three placea, he would find what he required, lie 
obeyed the divine injunction, and to hia joy, ho 
found ill one place bricka, in another lime and 
mortar, and in the tliird gold. With tlioao he 
built the temple now ilio centre of attraction at 
Trivyar. 

The Ifgimd given ua of the origin of the Sabathoa- 
taiiaiii we ahnll briefiy relate. Ouco upon a time 
tlicrc IivcmI a Brahmau named Tiriia'uli. When ho 
waa a child of a few ycora old, ho ImppcniMl to be 
playing in a forcat when a Kirihi ciuiie round licg- 
giiig. TirtiHiiliiii a playful iuocmI and ignorant of 
tlio nuMidicaiit'H grout rank and aunutity, throw a 
atone into Ida vitaael in lieu of iiiotiey. Tliu itiahi 
aniil iiolhing, but oiidiiring the iuMiilt with wonder- 
ful iiiockni'HH and hiiinility tleparicd. TiniHiili, when 
he ail id lied to niaidiood, forgot thia aiinplc occur- 
rence of Ida cliildiHh daya, and in i^ourai^ of time cn- 
tcrctl/ like other men, into the buHiiicHH of tlie world 
and a married lifis. For yeara, howtwer, he waa 
cliildlt'SM ; and becoming apprelieiiKivc at wliai ho 
could not lint regard oh iin indication of the divine 
diaplcasiire, ho devoted hia whole time to the cxerciao 
of T* ligion, and the perfoniinnco of aevero penance 
and boilily inert itieatioii. One night, in a dnsaiii, 
the fiiriii of the iiiHiiltcd Uislii appeared to him, and 
ROiiielliiiig within him rebuked him for what he had 
done when he waa a cliihl, and told him that in Ida 
preaent iiiiMfortiincH he waa reaping the fniita of his 
wicked behaviour towanla tliu saintly mendicant. 
When Tirnsiili awoke he was an altered man. Tho 
Jackdaw of Ulieinis did not exhihit greater aigna of 
iHiiitrilioii than the repentant Brahman. His coiirae of 
life was eliaiigetl, hia daily liabita were of the moat 
niistere rliani ter, and, to piiiiiHli liimaclf for the 
wicked stoiii‘ hu had cast into the Rishi's vesse], his 
ilii-t was eliaiigcd, Anil he lived upon stones 1 ileiicc 
hisiiaiiie ni'aMiiltercdalKO from Tiriisiili to S'iliithnran, 
or the stone-eater. It was to be expected, of course, 
tliiii sill'll acts of virtue would meet with due 
revrnrd ; aiitl so one day the god iqqieared to him, 
and tiilil liini that, in a eertuiii place iiiilicated he 
would find a elieat iiiidergrninid, in which was 
the child he liail so long mid so anxiously ilesired. 
This child, in whose liunur the festival at Trivyar 
is now iiliKiTVi'd, was no other tlniii Tiriinaiitid. 
The f.'liild who had the head of a cow' on a hiimaii 
boily, the rullier dedicated to S'iva, and tho gcsl 
appointed tho muiiatcr as captain of hia guard of 
goblius. 


In representations of S'iva, Tirunanthi is generally 
induded, as upon him the deity ia supposed to ride 
on great oocaaiona. Tirunanthi waa espouaed to the 
aiator of Vasittan tho Rishi. The Paneha nathi^ or 
five sacred rivers, took tlieir origin at tlic coronation 
of Tirunanthi aa chief of the goblins. On hia liead 
were poured (1) water from the Hacre.d vessed iu the 
hand of S'iva, (2) tlio waters of the Ganges siip- 
poaed to flow from S'iva'a head, (.3) tho froth fiiuii 
tlie mouth of a cow, and (4) nectar from tho momi. 
Thuoo four flowed from his head into tho sacred 
tank, where they were apccdily joined hy a jiflh 
atream, tima forming the Pancka nalhi. Wlieru 
this fifth stream came from must be expliiiiied. 
Near the aide of tlic present town of Sliiali, 
Iiidra, in daya of yore, had a forest of chuieu 
trees. From want of rain anti excessive heat tins 
fortsst Buffered exceedingly. Imlra was nlllictcd 
with much sorrow, and, though a god, was power- 
less to call down the eloinciita to his niil. In his 
diatrcaa Nilrada came to him. siul said that, on 
Mount Pothy.tin, Agaatiar the Rishi hail the waters 
of the (laiigcH in a R.UTed vessel, and if he applieil (u 
Pillyar, thia god would send the water down to re- 
fresh the forest. Indraii besought Pillyar, and the 
latter deity, asaiimiiig the form of a cow, and, aaeeiid- 
ingto the aiimmit of Mount Potliyain, capsizLNi 
the vcHsel, and the water flowing down from thence 
mixed first with the/oiir rivers in the sacred tank 
at Trivyar, and then bocaiiiu the majestic river now 
called tho Kdveri. After hia coronation Tirunanthi 
was, according to the provalont custom, carried in 
procesaioii to seven sacred places. The seven Rishia 
arc aaid to have been doing iienauce, os the god, in 
procession, visited them severally. Very large du- 
natioiia, we are told, were given towarda the uxpenaea 
of this annual festival by a king iiaiiied Suroiia 
Maharaja of the Solar race, who lived many yeara 
ago.— i/oefraf MaU. 

To tho Editor of the ' Indian Antiquary,^ 

Sin, — l.v reply to Babu Rajendriiliil I must point 
out that be has given no authority for taking 
ghat jl to mean thret ; or if it did ao, for taking tlie 
expression three tighu to represent 888^ and not 
8 + 8 8 or oven 8X8x8. He says he thinks 

his iiiterpretatiiiii is * not fonMid but ia tho word 
ghatd, which is very indefinite, over used to 
signify tigiircs in this way ? If the writer meant 
to express thres, cuiihl hu not have used one of the 
iiiaiiy syiiibulicnl expreaflious for it, instead of a 
W'urd which simply means ‘ a collectioir ? And 
accfirdiiig to the nsiiiil way of expressing iiiiiiihera 
ill this Hyiiiliolic way, and to tho riilu * Ank^iiiAm 
vAiiiatu gatih,' if glia|A meant three, would not 
the expression kunjara-glia^A mean 38 ? And 
what ia the nccesaity of roatricting tlie ‘ collection* 
to three. It may mean any number, even 9, in 
which case, though a row of nine ninca, according 
to Babu Bajendralal'a way of taking it, may not 
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rafer to lay era, itill the ezpreerion 0113 ^ mean 9S. 
Altogether the eappoiitioii that the eipreaiion 
lepreaeDta the date appeara to be extremely impro- 
bable. The grammatical difficulty the Babu thinka 
I have myeelf aolved, when I admit the alternative 
interpretation that “ the temple took the 888 th year 
to be conatrncted.'* Bnt what one would naturally 
expect to find in an inacription ia that anch and auch 
a building waa conetmcted tu anch and anch a year, 
and not that it took auch and anch a year to be 
conatmeted. And the phrase that a temple took 
the twentieth or auy auch year to be constnicted 
is not Sankrit as it is not Engliah. I admitted 
the interpretation only so far as the grammar waa 
concerned. Tlie writer has not ainned against 
grammar in using bhfiahava as maacnline, 
for abstract verbal nouns ending in omi, only are 
necessarily neuter, but others signifying the 
inatruinent or place of an action, generally take 
the gender of the noun qualified. Tliia ia clear 
from the lingfinud'daana {Sid, Kaum, Calc. edn. 
Vol. II. last page). Tliia appears to be more 
Mpecially the caae when the verbal noun has what 
may be called an Upapadn^ or another noun de- 
pending on it In the Sid, Kaum, under Pan. 
3-3-113 and 3-3-117 tlie instances given are rdja- 
bhojandh, Hdlayah, idh ina-pravraaclianah kuflid- 
rah and godohanf-Sthdli, in which nouns in ana 
take the gender of the nouns they qualify. Bhu- 
ahana aa an abstract noun is neuter, but in the 
sense of BimhyaU anena it may take any gender. 
Many verbal nouns in ana are used by Sanskrit 
authors in this way. In the present case bhfibhfi- 
shana qualifies prfi^a,*and hence it is masculine. 

Babu Bajeudralal supposes a double entendre on 
the expression in question, but such a double en- 
iendn appean to be purposeless. For the syntne- 
tioal oounection of a word on which a play is 
intended is generally the same in both senses, but 
here in the one sense the compound liccomes 
an epithet eiOaudapatina, and in the other it stands 
independently, 

Babu Rajendralal calls the compound awkward 
when interpreted in the way 1 have done, but he 
takes it to be a bahuvrthi, which it is not It 
is what may bo called an Upapada coiiipunnd ; and 
is to be dissolved thus : — KunjarfinAiii ghotftea 
Knnjara-ghatd ; kunjararghatdm varshatiti, kunjara- 
ghatt-varshah, Pan, 3-2-i, Neither is it farther 
from the noun qualified than such epithets are even 
in such a simple kftvya aa Baghu. 

B. O. Bhandarkab. 

NoU on Tap. 

Allow me to point out a little slip of the pen lu 
the Bev. K. M. Banerjea’s article ** Bhavabhuti in 
Engliah garb." On p. Ii5a the learned writer con- 
necte the Sanskrit root tap with the Ghreek mm. 
Mr. Biimcijea specially " invites discuasion," I then* 


fore beg to point out that Bopp and other fdiilolo- 
gists agree in assigning to the original meaning 
of “ to bum." 

Bopp quotes na iatra adryae tapoH from Bhaga- 
vad-gttA 11-19, and similar passages. The next 
meaning is that of pain in general. 

We can readily conceive that to the Aryan race, 
natives originally of a cold climate, the excessive 
heat of the plains of India would be very distressing, 
and the idea of heat and pain would thus grow out 
of the same root. In the other Aryan languages 
the Latin gives us fopco, fspufut, the Greek i«rm 
which originally meant to bum dead bodies, but, as 
the practice of burying gained ground, was applied 
to it, and so lost its first meaning. The Greek twth 
means * to beat,' and is connected with a different 
Sanskrit root 7 J. TVipas therefore, like ptnaaee^in 
originally merely “ pain," subsequently self-infiicted 
pain in hope of expiating sin ; or, in the case of al- 
ready sinless beings, of adding to their merits. And 
there is therefore no word which so accurately ren- 
ders the Sanskrit iopae as the Latin-Englisli penance 
from pema. 

Balaeor, June 11, 1872. John Beanrs. 


Query 9 — Derivation of Elephant, 

Is the word elephant of Dravidian descent? 
Professor Bopp in his (Comparative Glossary scoms 
inclined to think that it is composed of tho 
Semitic arlicle anil Sanskrit ibha. Professor Weber 
in his Indian Sketches favours tho view of its being 
aleph kind, i. c. Indian ox. Of further guesses I do 
not know ; but my own Impression is that the word 
is Dravidian as regards its first part. In the South 
Indian languages Anc (often pronounced yAiie, 
sometinies changed into A1 e) means elephant, Tliis 
A n c I consider to be the e le. Do we find this in 
Sanskrit? I believe it is the air A in airA-vata 
Tlie interchange of the liquids n, 1, r (cf. Sanskrit 
i d A, i 1 A, i r A) is not uncommon. Initial yA is not 
seldom changed into A in Dravidian, and in tlie 
middle of words the vowel A is generally pronounced 
asyA. Further, tho Sanskrit eda, slicop, for ins- 
tance, is derived from Dravidian A d u (y A d 11 ). The 
vriddhi vowel in a i r A ought to raise no serious ob- 
stacle. Initial vowels are sometimes changed with- 
out any apparent necessity. Thus airA-vatameans 
alHo"an orange tree" ; here the a i r A is the Dravidian 
t|o, orange. Wlien airA-vata convoys the mean 
ing " lightning," the a i r A is probably tho Dravidian 
idi(i4e), thunderbolt The vat a, v a lit (pAon/) 
would be a secondary addition, and fmm the second- 
ary composite form airAvata(RirA-vant) sfa- 
phant may have been introduced into the Western 
languages. To me it would be most strange, if A n 0 
hadnotentered the Sanskrit language at a remote 
time ; and I have not been able to discover it in 
another word but airA. F. Knriu 
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ANCIENT TAMIL ALPHABET. 




THE OLDEST KNOWN SOUTH INDIAN ALPHABET. 

By A. C. BURNELL, 1I.C.S., llANOALOB. 


T he alphabet shown in the accompanying 
table is that used in the Tamil-Mslayalam 
inscriptions on copper in possession of the Jews 
and Syrians at Cochin. There are three of these : 

A. A single copper-plate containing a grant 
by Vfra Raghava to Iravi Korttaii of Kodnn* 
galilr (Cranyanore of the maps). In |)ossc8sion 
of the Syrians. 

B. A document on five plates also in posses- 
sion of the Syrians. By this one Maruvuii Sapir 
Iso transfers some ground to a church (7) — 
TarisapalU — ^built by one jfsodittsvirai, and con- 
stitutes the Jews and Hyriuus trustees. 

C. Two plates in possession of the Jews, by 
which Bhaskara Ravivamiri grants a principality 
to Isnppu (Yusuf) Rabban. 

A great deal of vain speculation as to the 
dates* has been wasted, but I think the ques- 
tion may bo easily hcUIimI. A and C ore clearly 
the oldest, being the documents by which the 
Jews and Syrians were origirully established. 
Now the style of writing and language shows 
that these are of nearly the some date, and 
about the date of A there can be little doubt. 
It is said to have been executed when Jupiter 
was in Capricoriius, the SSlst of the Mina 
month, Baturday, Rohini astcrism.” Strange 
as it may seem, no one has as yet taken the 
tixiuble to get the necessary calculation worked 
out, even thnngli this dale is expressed in usual 
and intelligibly tcriiis. Home lime ago I show- 
ed the passage to the ablest native astronomert 
ill Southcni India, and in two days he brought 
me the calculation worked out, proving that 
A. D. 774 is the only possible year. 

The date of 0 has been much discussed ; it 
^aa executed by Pemmal Bh&skara Ravi Varmik, 
“ in the 36th } ear against (efir, opposite) the 2nd 
year.” Reference has generally been made to 
the Quilon Cycle (or rather 4ra) used in Malabar 
onicr to explain this date, but always with 
preposterous results. I can only suggest (after 
comparing Tamil inscriptions in which two years 
are mentioned) that it means in the 36th year of 
the king's age and second year of his reign.} 

* A/adras IJi. See. J«mt. v<d. XXL pp. SOiFg. 

I IL KfiahpA JoHiyftr. 

Conf. (Mdweiri Dramdiaie Grammar^ p. 60, for Another 
eBpIsnAtion. 

(luApAper on the PShlavi lenguige read before the 
M BevariAn AcAdeiiiy At Munich. 

Taking Into conaiderAtion the Kullc-Aisblc AtteatAtion*. 
•rr. Mtitiraa L. S. vid. XIII. 1 believe thnae UMliptiuiia 
■t Botieed by Anquitil DupemBi 


B is not dated, it is however remarkable for 
two pages of attestations by witnesses which are 
in Kiific-Arabic, Pahlavi (Sassanian), and Chal- 
deo Pahlavi. Dr. Hang attributes these to the 
early part of the 9th century. § 

Thus all the means for fixing the date of these 
documonts point to the latter half of the 8th 
and early part of the 9th century, during which 
time the glorious rule of the early Abbaside 
Khalifs caused Arab trade and enterprise to 
spread in n way before unknown, and which 
therefore is the earliest || and most likely period 
for such settlements as those of the Jews and 
Syrians near Cochin. These colonies must soon 
have c*y tended ; the Syrians ( rather Manichnans 
than Nestorians) are still veiy numerous in Tra- 
vaiikor and Cochin, and there is a considerable 
society of ancient proselytes near Cochin, called 
** Black” Jews ; but western meddlesomeness 
and bigotry have long done their worst and ruined 
the good feeling which once existed among these 
diftcrent persuasions. 

The inscriptions have been critically translat- 
ed and explained by F. W. Ellis (1819) and 
Dr. Gandert.T Unfortunately they chiefly con- 
sist of lists of privileges, mostly obscure and 
without import! nee. PolKOgraphically they are, 
however, of the greatest value, for they are the 
oldest inscriptions in Southern India that have 
been as yet discovered, and give the oldest form of 
the ancient Tamil alphabet. This alphabet was 
unec u8«hI over all the South Tamil and Malayan 
him country, but chiefly iii the extnuno South. It 
ii]qM‘nrs to liave fallen into disuse in the Tamil 
country about the 10th century, but war gene, 
rally iu use in Malabar up to the end of the 17t]i, 
It is still occasionally used for deeds in Malabar, 
but ill a more iiiodeni form,* and still more 
changed, it is the character used by the M&ppilas 
of North Malabar and tlio Islands off the coast.} 
Its origin may be guessed with great probability 
ratluT than proved. From the earliest histori- 
cal times we find a trade with the cast by way 
of the Red Sea condueied by Phamicians and 
Sabeans,} perhaps by Egyptians, and later by 

* Given in the 1st edition uf Dr. Gundert'i BlAlsyelAn! 
Gmnimnr (\n MaluyAlaiii). 

t 8ce M. D'Abliadie's note, ante p. 82.— Ed. 

X Tiinf. ncnfpy*8 remarks in Orient end Oeetdeet, III. 
p. 170. 1 liavo heard it assorted that tlieroaro Indian in- 
srri|rtiims in the Wadi Miikattab (near Sinai), but when I 
WAS thoro in ISCS, I looked in vain for them. The natives of 
India probably stayed at homeilwayiai now* 
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Greeks anil Romans. Now taking into considcl^ 
ation tlio prevailing winds and cnrrents, sailing 
ships from the Red 8ea would most naturally 
touch on the Malabar coast below Mount Dilli.* 
Again at a later {Ksriodwc find intercourse through 
Puisia and Baktria by land. Now in the earliest 
Indian inscriptions we possess — those of PiyatlaBi 
(A^oka\ we find two characters used. In the 
extreme North we find an alphabet evidently 
derived directly from the Phoniician, hut with 
peculiar vowel marks oiblcd. In the other parts 
of India we find a perfectly distinct alphabet 
used for the Asnka edicts, but which has the 
vowels marked according to a regular system, and 
'which the Northern nlplnibet bus copied. It 
must therefore he the older of the two. Now 
if the Adoka alphabet bo compared with that 
given in the plate, it is evidently nothing 
more than an extension pf this last, though 
derived from a slightly diflerent, because older, 
form. The origin of this Tamil alphabet will 
perhaps never be conclusively proved by older 
inscriptions being discovered, but the only |3os- 
sible theory is that it is an imiiortation brought 
by traders from the Ri^d Hen, and thence from 
Phoenicia, and is thcrcfi>re of Egyptian origin 
ovciitually.t In many respects the old Tamil 
alphabet resembles that of the llimyoritic inscriti- 
lions found in Yemen. In one respect it differs 
remarkably from that (lliiuyaritic) alphabet, but 
agrees witli tlio Ethiopic, in that the consonants 
lire moditicil by the addition of the vowels. 


Whatever may be the origin of the similar pecu- 
liarity in the Ethiopic alphabet,} it is scnrcdly 
possible to doubt that in the old Tamil alphabet 
this is not a relic of a syllabic system of writing 
but has arisen from a practice of writing the 
character for the following vowel on that of the 
preceding consonant (except perhaiM with A), and 
that the resulting combinations have been in the 
course of time abridged. This becomes very plain 
if the characters for c and o bo compered with 
those for kc, ko, po. The existence of a distinct 
character for cerel>rnl letters may also |N)int to a 
Bemitic origin. Hiich sounds certainly existed 
in Egyptian and Hebrew, but not originally in 
Baiiskrit. 

A PliOQiiicinn origin of llic Indian nlphabots has 
already been suggested by Lepsiiis and Weber, but 
I have not been able to see their articles ; Profr. 
Pott, is however unwilling to admit it,§ though 
Profr. Benfey considers it most probuhle.|| 
Profr. Weslcrgaard also appears to accept 
this theory .f 

1 have taken the letters given in the plate 
chiefiy from C, as the more extensive and better 
preserved of the two older inscriptions. Those 
marked with * are from B, which is not so care- 
fully written as the others. 1 have given every 
letter which clearly occurs in the inscriptions, 
and besides the imliffercnt lithographs in the 
MadroB Literary fSWefy'st/(mraa/,vol. xiii, I have 
been able to use reverse impressions of C and 
part of B. 


SKETCHES OF MxVTHURA. 
Dr F. 8. GROWSF., M.A., OXON, D.C.S. 
Iir.-G0I1AKD1JAN. 


GonADDiiAN, i.e., according to llie literal 
iiicaniiig of the Siiiiskrii coiii|H)uiid * the nurse of 
cattle,' is a coiisidiM’able town and famous place 
of Hindu pilgriiiingo, 16 miles to the west of 

Itiiflunirimiigtliiit ithnn iiGvcrljcoiiBuggcatodthat Onhir 
wsH HOinewlicre in Travanknr ur Mulubiir, Abkita 

at the mouth of tlio liiiliiii Im iiuMt iniprobahle in every way. 
On tlm oilier luiml; Ur. Caldwell Iion proved tlinl the llchrow 
name for peacock m a purely Tmnil word, and that it cannot 
bo derived fnnn the Snnekrit In hlnlabiir we iiiiil 

all the productH Holomon iiiiiinrtfNl, for gold ie yet found nt 
NilambAr. Ami tliM for mUior Ifyjior) ii the only (lart 
whero Mndnl growi, if afi/vm realfy have that meaning ; 
but it » iinpoRaible to beliovo that iiuch nnall trunka aa the 
londol hoB, and ho UHde>B for everything but perfumery, 
could havQ liccn uHcd for pillare. Tne woud ie too brittle 
and not even liaiidBome enough for such a puipoBC^ could it 
bo had in Bufflcieiit Biae. 

t Hm Kgyptian origin of the Phamieiaa alphabet ban 
been olmoHt coiicluBively nrored by the Vte. de Itougd, but 
Ewold, OBicAirA/erlM littiu AtobJ^I. p. T^doubU itThonan 
appears to orcept the Phonician origin of the Sobcan 
afphahet {Wttuin Generak du Imngmu pp. 

810 and The difflculty about the dfrereton of the 
writing no longer exists Bmeo Annond'i discovoiy of 


Mathura.* It occupies a recess in a narrow 
sand-stono range soiiio 4 or miles in length, and 
with an average elevation of 100 feet, which 
rises abruptly from the alluvial plain, and runs 


DciUBtnipliedfin lliinynritic iiiMeripliuiM now amply con- 
firmed. vidi> vnh Blnltxaii's letter in A//y. /ly. Blandi 1st 
1S7I, p. lU-ll. /, A, K, vul. I (:!iid I'Mn.) repudiates 

a fiirvigii iirigiii fur tlio Indiiiii alphabclN I 
X Uilliimiin thiiikN it an Ktliinpiu iiivoiiliun; Webor tbatit 
caiiiu fniiii ludia in Ktliiiipin (Itimiiii). 

§ ElifmtA, fhruchuHffi-Hf W. IV, 1 1 . 8, p. liii. 

II OrieNt UKd Gcc/V/Bsf, 111, 170. 

; [ Dors not the Siictiialiiig and irregular Bpolling of fho 
oka inscriiitioiis point to tiio rouent introiliii'tion of 
writing? and that iho alplinlNit was borrowod from a 
Semitic race ? In Tamil the difflculty of distingulshiDg 
several letters continued till tlie beginning of the ISu 
century, when the famous Jesuit JicHclii mode some im- 
provements; v. 6'iwMisMirs Fran. TammUk, p. 6, 

* Its piMiiion is thus mukod With unusual occuncy in Iho 
Uaihura Nahklmys^ 

Asti GovarddhouBm adna Ktiiotram ponma-durlabhim 
Malhuid-psBGhine bhdgo iduidd yidana-dwayNm. 

Math.Mehd.mu 
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north-cant and Boiitb-west. This is the hill 
n'hicli Krishna is fiiblitl to have held aloft on the 
tip of Ilia finger for seven days and nights to 
cover the people of Brnj from the stoniis |)oured 
down upon tlioni hy Indra when deprived of his 
wonted Hacrifices. In pictorial' rcprcHontations 
it always appears as an isolated conical jicaky 
^t'hieh is as unlike the reality ns iNjssililc. It is 
ordinarily styled liy Hindus of the present day, 
the (liri-riij, or Royal Hill, hut in earlier liteni- 
tiire is more frequently designatiHl the Anna-kiitu 
There is a finn belief in the neighbourhood that, 
as the waters of the Jir.nna are yearly decreasing 
in body, so too the sacred hill is steadily diini- 
lUKhiiig ill height ; for in past times it was visi- 
ble from Arfiig, a town 4 or fi miles distant, 
whereas now a few liiiiidred yanis are siiflicient 
to remove it from sight. It may be hrqied that 


cession has been vehemently disputed by thf 
priests of the two rival temples, Sri-nuth and 
Gokul-ndth ; and it is generally found desirable, 
a little before the anniversary, to bind both 
parties over in heavy sums to keep the peace. 
Immediately op|N)site Jiitipiira, and only parted 
from it by the intervening range, is the village 
of A msor— ‘literally ‘ the other side* — with the 
temple of Sri-iidih on the summit between them. 
A little distance beyond both is the village of 
Piielihri, which, as the name deiioti^, is coiisi- 
dereiL * the extreme- liiiiit' of the (Uiri-raj. 

Kiirtik, thcnioiith in which most ofKpshi,ia's 
ex]doitH arc believed to have been performed, 
is the favourite time for the pfiri-knnnn or per- 
aiiibiihition of the saereil hill. The ilusty 
circular roml which winds, round its base has a 
length of 7 kos, that is ahoiit 12 miles, and is 


the ninrvellous fact rccoiioib'S the credulous pil- 
grim to the Jiisignilicant a|ipcarance prcstiited 
hy the ohjeet of his adoration, ft is acoouiitiMl so 
hrdy that not a particle of the stone is nllowcil to 
he taken for any hiiiMiiig purpose ; and even the 
road which crosses it at its lowest iKiiiit, where 
only a few fragnieiits of the rock crop up above 
the ground, had to ho carried over them by a 
paveil causeway. 

The. ridge attains its grontc.st elevation townnis 
the south between the villagi's of Jatipiini and 
Anaor. Here on the sinnniit was an ancient 
temple dedicated to Srf-nath. In niiticipaiioii <if 
Mile of Aiirang/eli’s raids, the image of the god 
was removed to Niitlidwara in Udaypiir territory, 
and has remained there ever since. The temple on 
the Oiri-raj was thus allowed to fall into ruin, 
!md the wiile walled enclosure now eNhihits only 
ong lines of foundations ainUteeptlights of steps, 
with a small, imtenaiiled, and quite modern shrine. 
The phitciiii, however, ciiiiiiiniiids a very extensive 
view Ilf the neighhoiiring country both on the 
Mathura and the Jlliaratpiir side, with tlie dis- 
tant hills of Niiiid-gaiiw, llnrsaiia and Ih'g. At 
the foot of the hill oiioiic side is tlielittle village 
of Jatipiira with several temples, of which one, 
deilicatcd to (lokiil-nath, ihongli a very mean 
building ill n)i)iearaiK'e, lias considcraMe local 
rclcbrily. Its bead is the (josaiii of the temple 
with the same title at tbikiil, ami it is the annual 
scene of two religions soleimiilies both celebrat- 
ed oil the day after the J)ip-d;hi at (loldiar- 
dan. The first is the. adoration of the sncriHl 
hill, called iheOiri-rtij Piija, and the second the 
Aniin-kiit or coiniiienioratioii of Krishva's sa- 
crifice. The right to take tlie lead in tlie pro- 


frcqiieiitly mcasiirod hy dcvut<*es who at every 
step prostrate themsidves at full length. When 
fiat on the ground, they mark a line in the sainl 
as far ns their hands can reach, then rising 
they prostrate themselves again from the line 
so mnrkeil, and continue in the .same style till 
the whole weary circuit has been accomplishoil. 
This ceremony, called Dtindauati ptiri’irwna, 
occupies from a week to a fortnight, and is gene- 
rally pcrformcxl for wealtliy sinners vicariously 
by the Brahmans of the place, who receive from 
j Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 for their trouble, and transfer 
all the merit of the act to their employers. Tho 
ceremony has been performed with 108 prostra- 
tions at each sti*p ; but iu tbat ca^ie it occupied 
I some two years, and was remunerated by a 
donation of 1,000 nijiees. 

About the centre of the range stniuls the 
town of Gidianllian, on the margin of a \ ery 
largo irregularly sliapi-il masimry tank, called 
the Maiiasi Gang:!, supposed to have, been eallcd 
into existence by the mere aetioii of the divine 
will {mnnttsfi). A tone end, the huiiinhiry is formed 
by the jutting crags of the holy hill, on all 
other sides the water is approadieil hy long 
nights of stone steps. It has rreqiiiMitly been 
repair^^sl at great cost hy tin? Ibijj'is of Bhiinit- 
pur; hut is sail 1 to have been origiiially con- 
striicted in iU present form hy liaja Man 
Siiili of day pur, whose father built the adjuiii- 
iiig temple of JIarideva. Then? is also at 
Baiiuras a tank coiifSlriicted hy Man SSiiih, calleil 
Man SSarovar, and hy it a temple di?dicuttid to Md- 
iiesvar. Unfortiiiintely (hero is neither a niitiinil 
sjiring, nor any constant artificial supply of 
water, and for half the year the lank is always 
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diy. Bnt ordinarily at the aiinnal illumination, 
or Dip-ddn, which occurs soon after the close 
of the rains, during the fcstiyal of the Diwdli, 
a fine broad sheet of water reflects the light of 
the innumerable lamps ranged tier aboye tier, 
along the ghafs and adjacent buildings, by the 
100,000 pilgrims with whom the town is then 
crowded. 

In the year 1K71, as there was no heayy rain 
towards the end of the season, and the fcstiyal 
of the Diwdli also fell later than usual, it so 
happened that on the bathing-day, the 12th of 
Noyember, the tank was entirely dry, with the 
exception of two or three green and muddy little 
paddles. To obyiate this mischance, scycral 
holes were made and wells sunk in the area of 
the tank, with one large pit, some 80 feet square 
and as many deep, in whose turbid waters many 
thousand pilgrims had the happiness of immers- 
ing themselyes. For seycral hours no less than 
25 persons a minute continued to descend, and 
as many to ascend the steep and slippery steps ; 
while the yet more fetid patches of mud and 
water in other parts of the basin were quite 
as densely crowded. At night the yast amphi- 
theatre^ dotted with groups of people and glim- 
mering circles of light, presented a no less 
pietnresqae appearance than in prerious years 
when it was a brimming lake. To the spectator 
firom the opposite side of the broad and deep 
expanse, as the line ceased to be preceptible 
which parts the steep flights of steps from the 
irregular masses of building which immediately 
Burmount tliem, the town presented the perfect 
semblance of a king and lofty mountain range 
dotted with fire-lit yillnges, while the clash of 
cymbals, the beat of drums, the occasional toll 
of bells from the adjoining temples, witli the 
sudden and long-sustained cry of some entliu- 
aiaatie band, yociferating the praises of mother 
Gangd, tlie clapping of hands that began scarce 
heard but was quickly caught up and iiassed on 
from tier to tier, and prolonged into a wild 
tumult of applause, — all Mended with the cease- 
less murmur of the stirring crowd in a not dis- 
cordant medley of exciting sound. According to 
popular belief the ill-ouicncd drying up of the 
water, which had not occurred before in the 
memory of man, was the result of the curse of 
one Habib-iillah Hhdli, a Muhnnimodan fakir. 
He had built himself a hut on the top of ilie 
Giri-rdj, to the annoyance ef the priests of the 
neighbouring temple of Dtn Rai, who coiii- 
plained that the holy ground was defiled by the 


bones and other fragments of his unclean diet* 
and procured an order from the ciyil court 
for his ejectment. Tliercupon the fakir dis- 
appeared, leaying a curse upon his persecutors ; 
and this has borne fruit in the drying up of the 
healing waters of the Mdiiasi Gaiigd. 

Close by is the famous temple of Hari-deya, 
erected during the tolerant reign of Akbar, on 
a site long previously occupied by a suc- 
cession of humble fanes. It consists of a 
nave 68 feet in length and 20 feet broad, lead- 
ing to a choir 20 feet sciuare, with a sacrarium 
of about the same dimensions beyond. The 
nave has five arches on either side with cleres- 
tory windows above, and is about 80 feet high 
to the cornice, which is decorated at intervals 
with large projecting heads of elephants and 
sea-monsters. Tlie centre of the roof is flat, but 
as it is deeply coved at the sides, and the width 
of the building is inconsiderable, it has all the 
effect of a vault, and no doubt suggested the 
design of the tnie radiating vault, which we 
find in the temple of Govind Dev a built by 
Bhagaw&n’s sou and successor, Man Bifih, at 
Brinduban. Tlie construction is extremely mas- 
sive, and even the exterior is still solemn and 
imposing, though the two towers which original- 
ly crowned the choir and sacrarium have been 
levelled with the roof of the nave. The mate- 
rial employed throughout is red sandstone from 
the Bharatpnr quarries. The reputed founder 
was Rdjd Bhagawan Dds of MulUn. His father 
Bihari Mall, the first Rdjpnt who attached 
himself to the court of a Muhammadan Emperor, 
was chief of the Rnjuwat branch of the Kachh- 
wtbd Tlidkiirs souted at Amber, and claimed 
to bo 18th in descent from the founder of the 
family. The capital was transferred to Jaypur in 
1728 A.D., the present Mahardjd being the 34th 
descendant of the original stock. In the battle 
of Harnal, Blingawun Dns hod th.o good fortune 
to save Akbar's life, and was subsequently ap- 
pouLted Governor of the Paiijab. Ho died about 
the year 1590 at Lsihor. His daughter was 
married to Prince Sulim, who eventually became 
£iii|>eror under the title of Jahangir : the fruit 
of their marriage was the unibrtnnato prince 
Khusrii. llio temple has a yearly income of 
some Rs. 2,300, derived from the two villages 
Bhagosa and Lodhipuri, the lattcrcstate bemg a 
recent grant, in lieu of an animal money donation 
of Rs. 500, on the port of the Rdjd of Bharatpnr, 
who further umkea a fixed monthly offering to 
the shrine at the rate of 1 rupee per diem. The 
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heraditaiy proprietor8| 17 in numberi derote the 
entire income to their own priyate uses, and are 
constantly wrangling about its partition, com- 
pletely neglecting the fabric of the temple and 
its religions services. In consequence of this 
short-sighted greed, the votive offerings at this, 
one of the most famous shrines in upper India, 
have dwindled down to about Bs. 60 a 'ycor. 
Not only so, but some months ago a great part 
of the nave roof suddenly fell in, and unless 
repaired, the remainder must follow before very, 
long. Accordingly to prevent accidents and pro- 
bable loss of life, the customary order was 
issued to the guardians of tlie building, requiring 
them, within a certain fixed time, either to restore 
it or pull it down. As the nave is not consi- 
dered sacred, the riiareholdcrs are quite indif- 
ferent as to its fate ; and so long as the actual 
cclla stands and contains an inioge of the god, be- 
fore which some brief daily services arc perfoniicd, 
they have no qualms of conscience about appro- 
priating the endowment. But the European 
antiquary can scarcely regard with equal nou- 
clialnncc the destruction of so interesting an 
architectural monument. A very large sum of 
money has heeii lately expended by the Inipe- 
riol (Government in taking photographs of the 
Mathurd temples. But when the work was com- 
pleted, it was found that the (loints of view had 
been so badly selected, and the letter-press was 
so meagre, that both were worthless for the pur- 
poses of the student ; and to save the Qovcni- 
ment the discredit of appearing as patron of 
such an abortive production, steps were taken 
most judiciously to ensure its absolute suppres- 
sion. Now tliat the actual building is in 
imminent danger of falling, no grant can be 
made towards its repair, on the ground that it 
would be an encouragement of idolatry. Yet 
it seems somewhat inconsistent to incur the 
most reckless expenditure in publishing illustra- 
tions of a temple, as a model for architects to 
follow, and then to condemn the original to 
min os an unclean and unholy thing. And the 
more so, since there is no doubt that the priests, 
for a small consideration, would gladly erect on 
some ailjoining 8]iot, a new and more commodi- 
ous shrine for the reception of the ejected 
Thdknr, and vacate the ancient building in 
favour of the Government. It would then 
remain a national monument, and at some day 

* Bani-gsiOiOnllM bank of tho JninunS, immcdWely 
opposite lla‘ hnrii,wai founded by Uiis IM ni ; in coiiKCfiuenGe ^ 
of a divoniun of the road which once paoiod through it, the 


in the future golden age, might be to Gobar- 
dhan what the Fagan Pantheon is now to Chris- 
tian Rome ; for though originally consecrated 
to idolatrous worship, it is in all points of con- 
siruction equally well adapted for the public 
ceremonial of the purest religious faith. 

On the opposite side of the MAnasi GangA are 
two stately cenotaphs, or chhattris, to the memo- 
ry of Handhir Rinh and Baldev Sinh, Rajas of 
Bharatpur. Both are of similar design, consist- 
ing of a lofty and subsiaiitial square masonry 
terrace with comer kiosks and lateral alcoves, 
and in the centre the monument itself, still fur- 
ther raised, on a richly decorated plinth. The 
cella, enclosed in a colonnade of five open arches 
on each side, is a square apartment surmpunted by 
a dome, and having each wall divided into three 
bays, of which one is left for the door-way, and 
tlic remainder are filled in with reticulated trac- 
ery. The cloister has a small dome at each cor- 
ner, and the curious curvilinear roof, distinctive of 
the style, over the central compartments. In the 
larger moiinmciit, tho visitor’s attention is spe- 
cially directed to the pannclsof the doors, painted 
in miniature with scenes from the life of Kfish^a, 
and to the comice, a flowered design of some 
vitrious material executed at Delhi. This com- 
memorates Baldeva Sifih, who died in 1825, and 
was erected by his son and successor, the late 
Raja Balavant Sinh, who was placed on the 
throne after the reduction of the fort of Bharat- 
pur by Lord Combcrmcre in 1828. The British 
army figures conspicuously in the paintings on 
the ceilings of the pavilions. RujA Randhir 
Siiili, who is coiimiemorated by the companion 
monument, was the elder brother and predeces- 
sor of Baldeva and died in the year 1823. 

A mile or so from the town, on the borders of 
the parish of RailhAknnd, is a yet more m:^ni- 
ficent architectural group erected by JavAhir 
Sinh in honour of his father Siirnj Mai, tho 
founder of the family, who met his death at 
Delhi in 17GI. The principal chhattri, which is 
57 feet stpiar , of precisely the same stylo as the 
two already described, is tlaiikcd on cither side 
by one of somewhat less diiiiensioiis, commemo- 
rating the Ruju's two qncciis, llansiyii* and Kis- 
horf. Tlio lofty terrace u)X]n which they stand 
is 460 feet in length, with n long shallow pavi- 
lion serving as a screen at each end, and nine 
two-storied ki'^sks of varied outline to relieve 

village if now tlint inofi mulanclioly of all aiMCtaclei, a 
modern mi a; tkou:;li it CHiiiiiriiicB fotne epacioui walled 
gardciie, crowded willi uiagiiiaGCiit trcoi. 
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the front, AUacIumI to Kaiii Ilaiisiyu'A nicma- 
inoiit is a sinnllrr one in roiiiiiu'ninrniioii of a 
foitlifiil attcMiflsint. Drliiinl is an rxlcnsivo f^ar- 
dcii, anil in front, at the foot of tlio torrnvi', is an 
artificial lake, cnllcil the Kiisuni-Suri'rar, 400 
feet iMiuara ; the flights of kIoiic sto|is on each 
side being broken into one eentral and four 
smaller side comparliiipiits by |iane11iHl and ar- 
caded walls running uni GO fert into the water* 
On the north side, some progress had been made 
ill the erection of a chhattri for Javfihir Sitilii 
when the work was interrupted by a Muhamma- 
dan inroad and never renewed. On the same side 
the ghats of the hike are partly in mins, and it is 
said were rcdiieeil to this ciiudilion, a very few 
years after their eiiinpletion, by the (iosaiti Ilim- 
iiiat Hnhadur, who carried away the materials to 
Urimhi-bnii, to lie used in a limise that he was 
building fur himself there. Sidisei|iiently he es- 
tablished an inde|ieiideiit sovereignly over a 
poiiKiderable pfirlioii of Biiudel-kliainl, and in 
1803 entered into a S|iccial treaty with the Bri- 
tish Government. 

Other sacred spnts in the town of Oolmnlhan 
arc the temple id' ChakreM ar Mahiideva, and 
four |K>nds called r(•'•-peeli\ elj^ tin Emelian. .Dliarm- 
ruchnii, IVip-nioehan and liin-nioclian. lint 
thesa latter, even in the rains, are mere puddles, { 
and all the rest of the year are i|iiite dry ; while i 
the former, in spite of its sanctity, is as 
moan a little building ns il is [mssible to 
conceive. 

The break in the hill, traversed by the road 
from Mathiini to Dig, is called the Diiii Ghat, 
and is snpposeil to be the sped, where Krishna 
lay ill watch to intercept the Gopis ami levy a 
toll (rZd/i) on the milk they wore bringing into 
the luwii. A iir.ilniian still sits at the receipt 
of enstnni, and extracts a copper coin op two 
from the passers-by. On llie ridgo over- 
looking the Gliiit stands the temple of Dsiii 
Bile. 

Of late years the parnmoiint power has been 
been repeatedly solicited by tlie llliaratpur Ihija 
to cede hini Gobanlhan in exchange for other 
territory of oi|iial value. It contains so many 
memorials of his ancestors ihul the riM|iiest 's a 
very niitiirnl one for him to make, iinil it must 
be adrnitied that the Bharatpnr frontier atniiilb 
greatly in need of reciification. It would, how- 
ever, he most iiiijNditic for the GoYcrriinent to 
make the desired cniiccssion, and thcrehy lose 
all control over a place so important both from 
its position and its assoeintions as Gobanlhan. 


The following legend in the HarivaAsa (cap. 
9-1) must bo taken to refer to the foundation 
of the town, though apparently it has never 
hitherto been noticed in that connection. 
Among the descendants of Tkshviku, who 
reigned at Ayodhya, was llaryosva, who took 
to wife Modhiiinati, the daughter of the giant 
Madhiir. Being expelled from the throne by 
his elder brother, the king fled for refuge to the 
court of his fathor-iii-law, who received him most 
aflectioiiately, and oedod him the whole of his 
dominions, excepting only the cajiital Madhn- 
vana, which he roserveil for his son IjAvana. 
Thcreiiiion Ilaryasva built, on the sacred Giri- 
varn, a new royal residence, and consolidated the 
kingdom of Annrta, to which he subsequently 
annexed the country of Anipa, or as it is other- 
wise mid preferably read, Aiinpa. The thinl in 
descent from Yadii,thc son and successor ofllary- 
asva, was Bhima, in whose reign Riiina, the then 
sovereign of Ayodhya, coinniissioned Sutriighiia 
to destroy Jiavana’s fort of Madhuvana, and erect 
in its 8to..'ul the town of Matliiirsi. After the 
departure of its fiminier, Mathura was an- 
nexed by Bhiimi, and coiUiniietl in (he ])os- 
sessioii of his descemlaiits ilowii to Vasndeva. 
The most iinporlaiil Hues in (.lie text run thus ; 

Haryubvascha maliuleja divye Girivaroltamo 

Nivesnya masa pnram vii^artham aiiiaropaiiinh 

Anartam ininia tudrashlrani snrushtram Go- 
dlinnayiitam 

iVchireiiaiva kdicna samriddham pratya- 
jiadyata 

Annpa-vishayam chaiva vela vaiia-vibhu- 
shitaiii. 

From the oceiirrenco of the wonls Giri-vara 
nnil Godhaiio, and the declared proximity to 
Mathuni, it is clear that the capital of Ilaryasva 
miisl have been situate on tliu Giri-rnj of Gobar- 
illinii ; anil it is probable that the eoiintry of 
Aiiiipa was to some extent identical with tho 
more moilern Briij. A niipa is once men tioiicd, in 
an earlier ran to of tliejioeiii, as having lieeii hus- 
toweii hy king Prithii on the bard iSiitn. The 
iiaiiie Amirtii occurs also in canto X, wliore it is 
statist to have been settled hy king Ue.vn, the 
son of Saryati, who made Kiisasiliali its capital. 
Ill the IMiiiayana IV. 43, it is dpseribeil as a 
western region on the sco-coast, or at all events 
ill that direirtion, and has therefore been identi- 
fied with OiijnrAt. Thus there would hcnm to 
have been an intimate ciiimection between Giija- 
rut and MathiirA, long anterior to Kfishtia's 
foundation of Dwurakd. 
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ON THE DRAVIDIAN ELEMENT IN SANSKRIT DICTIONARIES. 

Br THE BEV. F. KITTELk MERKARA. 

Lettm a, A 


There is not tlic sliglitest doubt tliai n^cat 
number of trim Dnividian wonl8 have been intro- 
duced into the Sanskrit language and dictionaries. 
But iiaiivo grammarians often try to convince ns 
of tho contrary. Thus, for instancoi they say 
that tho Dravidian K 6 / i, fowl, is derived from 
tho Sanskrit kukkuta. Tho Dravidian root 
for ko/i,* however, is k h, the loud cry of a 
bird,ofwhioh tho root kdg or kdk is formiNl, 
tho base for Kogil, Kokil (kokila), the crier, 
cuckoo : ko/i means crier, crower. How na- 
tural it was for the Indian Ary as to a|j|>ro|iriate, 
among many others, tin*, following Dravidian 
wonls : 

a(}n (i*<}a), sheep, goat, Root, — aid, to play. 
E r ti 111 e, e in in e (heramba), buffalo. M f n 
(mina), fish, star, — U. min, to glitter. Her, ver, 
(vera), root, — R. vir, to expand, go into parts. 
Balji, V a 1 1 i (valli), creeper, — R. ba|, va], 
to be curved, biait ; to surround.t M u g ii j 
(mukiiro, innknia), bud, — R. mug, to be shut up. 
(i r (lira), village, — R. d r, to settle, II a ( ( i 
(ha^a), hamlet, — R. haa}, to settle down. Kuti, 
g u d i, hut ; citlier R. ku 4 i to take in, gather 
in ; or, tliough improbable, R. ku 4 i to bend (a 
bending, a building made of bent canes or 
twigs). K o d a (kafa), a veiy common earthen 
vessel, — R. km], to take in, receive ; cf. No. 54. 
Koi]le (kuthiira), axe,— R. ka^, to cut^ 
R. kilt, to brat. Pe(te, petti go (peta, 
petaka), basket, box, — R. pi<}, to hold, con- 
tain. Katin (khatvii), bedstead, — R. kat, to 
join together, bind. M a 9 i, precious 8tonc,-T- 
R. map, earth (inapal, sand). Muttu (mukUi) 
pearl, originally : foremost, best, — U. innii, to 
be before. 

Ill giving the following list of Dravidian 
words that occur in Sanskrit dictionaries under 
the letters a and ii, coinplnteness is beyond our 
reach, and tho rules which underlie certain for- 
mations have not liccii adduced, though due 
regard has been ])aiil to them. Wo begin with a 
combination of some so-called Sanskrit wonls 

Aka, aga, sin. Aiika, anga, place, side, boily. 
Anka, heart, mark, cipher, sin. Ankara, shoot, 


intumescence, hair (=*growth), water, blood 
(^flowing). Anga, portion, depending part ; 
nngapa, aiigana — place or yard of a house. 

These find their explanation in the following 
Dravidian roots 

ak, ok, ag (fig), og. 

(1) to go ill, enter (aga, inside, house, place, 
side, mind, soul, body);) to be in, be hidden, 
(agaijii, inside, belly; ogatu, riddle; agara, 
village) ; to enter into, to dig (cf. agu/, to dig, 
dive ; ago, agate, ogate, depth) ; to enter, to 
fill, prevail, overflow, flow ; to make go in, to 
fix into (alike, mark, cipher ; certainty, trust ; 
cotiiinaiul ; aga, agadii, self-will, pride, sin). 

(2) to beat (aiigntn, a goad) ; to chew ; to 
trcinlile for joy, fear, nr grief. 

(3) to be born (age, shoot, young plant, gene- 
rally cxplamcil by " ankiira*' ; aga, anga, aga), 
grain, corn; conf. angui)i, augaiji, corn- selling, 
provision shop). 

A derivative root is a gal (aga)) to he wide 
become separated ; to make loose (iiiigala, angal, 
separated, wididy apart ; ngala, breadth, breast). 

The following so-called Sanskrit wonls are 
numbered, and after a sign of eipiatioii the cor- 
responding Dravidian terms iiiirodnecd : 

1. a g u i — V i u d n^b i 11 il ii, drop ; R. bi/, 
to fall. 

2 . Anch, ank, ang, to go ; to bend=R. acli, 
to move, walk ; to bend ; niichal, aiiche, usually 
explained by ** pathabheda," rnniiiiig post ; 
aiichii— border, shore. The connection of ach 
with ag, to enter, seems to be shown by achchn, 
receptacle, mould. 

3 . At, nth, a p th=»R. at, apt, apij, to run 
after; resort to; cf. R. ii(],to move, play; af]i,foot. 

4 . A t a V i=a ij a v i, a wood ; U. ad, to be. 
close, thickset, obstructed, plentiful, etc. ; conf. 
ai}avu, thickset, as corn or trees. 

5. A 1 1, to transgress ; kilI=R. nt), to drive ; 
R. ai], to strike, rap. 

6. Atta, exccs3=«R. ad, to be plentiful ; cf 
attadavi, an impervious jungle. 

7 . Atta, iippor-loft=aattOj ; R.ni}, to put one 
thing utKin tlic other. 


* la Dmvidian laiifpisgei the vowels • and o, anlil 
BrakriL an also short ; wo have tlienfon : e, i ; o, 
Tha^ ifadio I npnsciils a letter nsembling in sound tl 
Vodie ipr. 

t The lignidcation "to appear” given nndcr this root i 


San-krit dictionaries, belongs to K. be|. vel, bi| to appear ; 
the Bignillcntion ** to incn>asc” tu 11. ba|, be}, to grow ; tin. 
signification ** to move," tu It. bo/, In be current; etc. 

X Gt. uArango, onuigeaiS. ns'ir, to emit scent, and anga, 
inside. 
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8. A tt lismlet ; B. a^, 
haf, to be, to settle ; b-^p ; cf. therefore patfa^a, 
though idso written pattana. 

9. Atta, food»attai cooked substance; B.a4f 
to cook, mature. 

10. A t(a, driedaaf^, cooked (bj the sun) ; 
cf. atta tengu, dried cocoa-nut. 

11. A 1 1 a, bedaR. at}, No. 7. The upper loft 
is often used as a dormitory. Tlie Tamil, 
howerer, has also a^ukku mette, a couch with 
piled up pillows. (If afta originally has been 
ha(ta, conf No. 8, we have : pat^, hat^a, bed ; 
R. ha4, to lie down.) 

12. Attana, ad<}aaa, Rhicldsia<)()aua; R. a^, 
to obstruct ; aejda, obstacle, fence, covering. 

18. A 4i aiji}, to strive, occupy»R. at, No. 8 ; 
R. adf No. 4. 

li. A p, to soand«R. a/, to cry, weep. 

15. A^i, border, frontier^sa^e, dam ; R.ap, 
to strike against. 

16. A p i, A^i, nail—il^i, a nail for fastening 
together ; R. a^, to join. 

17. A 9 u, smallssaun ; R. au, a^rngu, to de- 
crease, disappear.! 

18. A iji d a, &uda — testicle (the sign of a male), 

“Vi all to lie manly, strong. 

19. Attn (conf. artika, elder sister )=»*nte, n 
maternal uncle's wife, etc. ; perhaps R. a/, — to 
love (n/ti, arti, — ^lovo). 

20. aiiu-GuGasaguna, rope, quality, further 
degree; — R.kud, to join, be joined, to add. 

21. Andu, chain^-andii R and, ond, — to 
join, to reach. 

22. Andolay, to swing=R. nl, to swing,— 
and R. 61, to move about; The and is n parti- 
ciple of a1. 

28. OrPogauda (hot-) not full grown ; (not-) 
having a defective momber^U. po, to go, ab • 
sent ; andgauda, mniiliness ; — R. pu, to go ; amt 
gaotu, knot, joint. See No. .58. 

24. Amb, hamm, to go=»R. hamb, harb,— to 
run, spread ; cf. No. 8. 

25. Amb, to 8oand=a-R. an, to speak (amb- 
adu, speaking). 

26. Ambary, to carry togcther=om, to- 
gether, and R. bar, to come, of which the tran- 
sitive is bars? 

27. Ayi, aye, oh=sayyd. 

28. Ayo-Qudassgu^jid'b^a mass, ball, stone; 
— R. kudi to come together. 

29. Aras«ara, are, — a moiety, little. 


80. Ar au i» wood for attrition««ara, a file ; 
— R. ar, to grind. 

81. Arara^ore, orre, 8heath|;— R. ur, to 
be, settle in. 

(82. ArAla«*cither aril, oral, mud ; orr&la, 
resinous exudation ; (r&db turbid stuff, dregs.) 

88. Aria.ari, enemy, R.ar, ari, to cut, des- 
troy ; R. ar, are, to strike with a sword ; R. a/, 
a/i, to min. 

84. A r k a, elder brother^akka. The gender 
of this wonl is, now feminine — elder sister ; its 
form, however, allows also the meaning “ elder 
brother." Akkaro, love. Root, therefore, pro- 
bably a/, to love ; or or, to love ; cf. No 87. 

85. Arka, alearned man=sR, ar, to know. 
It is not impossible that No, 84 is to be referred 
to this root. 

86. A rch=R. ann.h, to roar. 

87. Art i=>arti, pain ; R. a/, to weep, sorrow. 

88. A r d h a-Dhotika^spolige, a cake. This 
word is considered by Dravidian grammarians 
to be a Tadbhava of sphotaka ; but wo have 
the true Dravidian pn^gi, a mixed mess, of 
which po|ige is but another form. 

89. A r h, to go—R. barb ; see No. 24. 

40. A r b, orv, to kiiU»-R. ar, ariimb ; see No. 
83. 

41. Arbuda, swclling==R. e/, cfii, to rise; 
cfiiida, c/biidu, swelling (e at the beginning 
written and pronounced as ya). 

42. A 1, to be sullieieiit, proper—R. al, ditto, 
and to knit. 

48. Al, to keep ofTv-R. al, to despise. 

44. A I a V a I a, rihivnla^’-^^a/a-vrila, a basin 
round a tree ; a/a, depth, R. u/, to be dee]i ; 
Ta{n, curve, 11 va], to bend. 

45r7. Alas a»a]asa, weary, hiay ; R. alas 
to be weary ; see Supplement to Al, No. I. 

455. A 1 a r k a, a certain fiowcr»R alar, bi 
open, blossom. 

46. A 1 a 9 n, a kind of insect =>a1:idi], alludii. 
the shaker, oscillator ; conf. Nos. 22,72. 

47. A I a t a, fircbraiid=olcta, olatn, burning ; 
R ol, to shine, burn ; ole, fire-place. 

48. A I i k a, displeasing, false==R. a/i, a/, to 
perish, bo out of order, effaced. 

49 Alika, smnll=-yalya, elya, small. Root 
perhaps that of No. 48. 

50 A I pa, littlo=shala, halav, some- 

51. ava-Kha 9 cJana»R. kad, to cut. 


* A^{kri!.i«iiis)aduitts, pstu, cloth; cf. Tamil— igos, 
ropo^Xsauicla— hagoa ; etc. 8 m JSii/tplemeiit. 
t It Buy be remarked that Diavidian homonymoas roots 


are lomctimes lengthened, and lomotiincs receive the ter- 
miiialioni i, e,.g, etc. to dii«tinguish tliciii from each other. 

X The Italic r is an r that ispruuounced somewhat like d 
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52. aya-Ga^aa-ga^a, mua; R. gof}, kai} to 
be tliicky strong, excessive. 

53. aya-Gav<}<^iIi^9((^ knot, joint; also 
ka^f ka^n mean the same; R go^i katj. 
No. 52 ga^ija, hero, best-agav^a, manly. 

54. avo-G u 9 1 h a 11 a, hiding, veiling ; sweep- 
ing. 

a, g a 1,1 (}, guptli, gui}, to cover, protect, sweep 
II R. kmj guf}, 1, to Join, gather, assemble, keep 
together, contain, (ku<]iike, receptacle, shell ; 
kmjike^BgupiJaka, small oil-vessel) ; 2, to take 
in, protect, cover (kiujc, koijo, umbrella) ; 3, to 
take covering (ghdu, nest); 4, to be Covered 
(gn(tu, secret) ; 5, to take in, to drink ; G, tg 
cause to Join or meet, to give ; 7, to Join together 
make a heap, to sweep. 

5, giipiJ^R. kii(t, iKnind. 

55. ava-Ghntta, a pit; and ava-Ghattnna, 
nibbing oiV. Both perhaps from the R. kc(], 
to fall ; or U. ksid, local oil', cut into, hew down ; 
cf. kntje, end. Wc may intradiicc here the fol- 
lowing roots of the Sanskrit -dictionary : 

o, ghat to work=It.katt, to build, perform ; 
to Join together. 

if ghat>to bo possibles=I{. ka^tin an intran- 
sitive sense, in which it also is found; or 
R. kii,l to bo obtained. 

c,ghai, to be joined=sR. kai(, as under 6 (or 
R. kiK, to approach). 

(/, ghnU, to stir,churn--=R.kad,to stir, chum. 

Cf ghaK, to blip over^^R. kad, to pass over, 
cro-ss. 

5G. ava-Pi(Ja, prcssiire=pidc ; R. pii,itl, to 
press ; to milk ; pihde, pii,ito (pii.idu), mass, 
luiiip : pindii, that which is milked, herd, flock. 

57. a- V i c h i, without wavcs=vichi, wave ; 
perhaps from R. vis, bis, to wave, swing about. 

58. a-V 0 1 a, doiiial-=pi'oliubly U. pe/, speak; 
a-pC7, in the sense of saying ** no.” 

50. a-v-c I a, chewed betel. Betel is betta, 
creeper, and elo, leaf^leaf of the creeper, a-v- 
cl e, betel that is no longer fit for use.* 

GO. A s (though partly vcilic)=R.is, cs; yas, 
to throw ; to shine. 

61. As, to takc=R. is, to take. This is 
perhaps the causative of R. i, to givc=to cause 
to be given to one’s self, to take ; but cf. the 
secondary R. esng, to take into one’s hands, to 
begin. 

G2. a s t h i-T u i.i d a, bone, bill»tup()A| bill ; 
R. tmj, to boat ; cf. tinji, dmin. 

* After this ought to have come : As'va-liaija\‘a, atallion 

and mare. Uivla VH, mare, is probably connected with mn- 
4adi, woman; U. mail, to lio down, aink, be lubmusivc 


63. A b, adi to pervade, fillsaR, ocj, see 
No. 4. 

G4. (A h a 1 1 i k a, prattler ?s=perhaps from 
hall, tootli ; toothless ?) 

Go. a k h e t a, huntingsif of a root khiti 
this would probably bo R. ku}, to desti-oy. 

G6. u n J i k a, a certain Duiiava=torrlfier ? 

R. anj, to fear. 

67. a la, a* certain scrpcat=player; R.u<J|to 
play; cf. 72. 

68. a \ i, fidi, a certain Gsh and bird=playcr. 

69. atikarn, bull=play-inakcr. 

70. ri()ambara=^-:ai)iini-varc, drum. This 
is composed of R. ud, to play, and pai'c, drum ; 
pareya, a Pariah, a man of the drum. 

71. a ij a m li a r a, eye- lash=dduiii, playing, 
and pai'c, feather, (pare, web) 

72. ttjju (as a Buffix)=playing with, tending 
after ; also in the form ula ; cf. viichu^, talka- 
tive. 

73. aijil, uiu, float, raft. The two forms 
may have arisen from negligent pronunciation. 
As roots may be given u/, to dive ; uij, to play 
(on the water) ; an, to Join ; to reclfno on 
(participle At). 

74. A (J b y a, rich»m}hya ; R. A|, to be strong, 
rule, possess. 

75. Adi, bcgiiiuing»Adi. This may be a 
formation of Ada, participle of Ag, to become ; 
for a Dnivitliaii, when adducing a number of 
things in succession, always uses Ada together 
with modal, bcgiiiiiiiig, or muiite, first, at their 
end. For instance ; houses, trees, gardens, 
modal Ada (at first-being) things. In tbe same 
maimer Adi is used. Why should it not be a 
coiivoiitional abridgment for modal Ada 7 

76. A-Bilam^bila, opening; R.bir, to split, 
open. 

77. Am, yessAm, which is a contraction of 
Agnm, it will happen ; R. Ag, to happen. 

78. Ar, to praisessR. Ar, to cry aloud, call. 

79. A r a-k u t a, brass=a Joining or combina- 
tion of metals; kuta, anion ; R. km), kA(} to join. 

80. A r u, crab»u<}ti, crab. 

81. Ala, great==A|a, possessing, great;. NoJ4. 

82. A 1 a, possessing (as suffix, for instance, 
ill aiitarahi, malayaln, inonntaiii-iiosscjsiiig, as- 
vavula) Ala, possessing. 

83. A I i, iiiipui’c or deceitful dispositions^ 
ALi, deceit; perhaps R.AL, to be deep (hidden). 

The vaiialm in Taiiabagni i8=mai|uvu, depth ; U. ma^, to 
■ink, budeep. 
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84. ul i, ditckaBi&Li ; B. &L| to bo (loop. 

85 . 11 In («ji1a| as suffix), possessing^ 
ii]n. No. 82. 

86. mtcr-YcsBcl; B. A], to poss- 
ess, contain. 

87. Ay Ilka, fat1icr>=raYYa+ka. Ayyo, onva, 
now means “ mother,” although its form allows 
also the meaning ''father;” cf. No. 34. The B. av 
means, 1, to hide, put close together, jiress ; 2 
to Hlmko ; 3, to excel (?). 

Svpplment to AL 

A Ycry rich Drnvhlian root (the branches of 
which n]){H*nr, ns it seems, in ir, il, til, ol, oil, 
61, hoi, pol, ur, a], a/) is nl (iil, an, all) : 

I. To go from place to ])lnce ; to flow ; to be 
dissolved ; move about, piny, be occupied, wan- 
der abont ; to be shaken. 1ieni«Mi ; to be fiitigned 
(in body or spirit) ; to be linnililed, ]v)or, disre- 
spected ; (medial : al n s, to fatigue one’s self, to 
bo weary.) 

II. To sound, eiy ; fined ial : i'll is, to make 
sound for one's self, to listen). 

III. To be coiiiiilete, siiflicieiii, useful, neni 
bright, full, blown, large, extinided, abounding 
(covering ?), jiowerfiil, violent. 

TV. (to cover?), to be dark (or shady? conf- 
ft 1-111 n r n or A 1 n-ni a r a, extending, outspread 
or shady tree, the Bniiinii tree). 

V. (to be agitated or cx]innded with mental 
emotion,) to rejoice, be glad, (to be fond of). 

VI. (to go into, be nttnehed to,) to join, con- 
nect, knit, net, (to make nicslies or stiches); to 
be entangled. 

VI] . (to be located). 

1. Ain, Ala, spawn, or lliiids sputtered out 
by venomous ereatiiivs*==Taiiiil ala, watrr, rain, 
(Ganarese— all, ale. Aiio), fioisun.ef. Tamil — alula 
|K)ison ; and Sanskrit — ^linla, linlahaln, hala,lifibi- 
iiabi, hairihabi, balahnln. 

2. Ala, sting of n scorpion; scorpion (also 
ali, alin)=tlie beater or stinger. Here, how- 
ever, al may have the meaning “ to be i)oiiited,” 
which meaning may bo inferred from a lug, 
alag, bla<le or point of n wenptui ; cf. a]n. 

3. AlakA, young girl=lhc idnyful, bright 
or rejoicing female. Alaka, curl=wbat is knit. 

4. A I as a, Alasa, fatigue, imlolencc, 

5. Ali, cuckoo; erow=---crM*r. 

C. A 1 i, bcc^-=-lininnicr ; or wanderer (conf. 
blirnmnrn.) 

7. A 1 i k a, nlika, forehead ; lienYen=expan8e 
(cf. visabidihala). 


8. Alipako, dog^wandercr; or barker ; conf. 
the forms under No. 11. 

0. A 1 i p a k a, cnckoosscricr. 

10. Alipako, booaNo. G. 

11. A 1 i m ok a, olimpaka, olimbaka, frog-* 
crier; or player. 

12. A 1 i m a k a, the stamina of a lotus flower^ 
Tamil nlli. For these two wonls R,al may bc» 
B. il»B. nil, to be placed, stand. Cf. Tamil ft], 
tlicrc^Cannrcso al, alii ; Tamil il, thcrcsCa- 
narcse (il) illi, here ; Tula il, house. A noun of 
Dravidian roots is formed by adding to a root al, 
ana, apa, probably meaning "state,” the Ger- 
man " xiistnnd.” For the imssiliility of I being 
changed into n, cf. also aiii=alnnknra. 

13. Al p a, littlc=bcing humbled, depressed 
(part-present of al) ; the possibility, however, of 
the word being related in halavii I should not 
like to exelnde ; See No. 50 above. 

14. A 1 a=:-No. ] (cf. alakta ?) 

15. A I a V a r t a n a (al or ala + Avartann), an 
umbrella that is used also as a fan=iila-pnttnla, 
nlnvattn, expansion-fan (Khnde-fan). The tninslor 
tion is given ns if Avartnna (vnrtnnn) were the 
mother of pnttnla and pnttn. 

in. ala syn, alligAtor^lnrgc-nioiith ; or (ac- 
cording to Dmvidian a| ]MrJivaii, mnn-enteher) 
iiinn-mouth (a month tliat takes a man in). 

17. ;ili=A1i, ali, extension, line, lineage. 
Cf. Dravidian 6|i, line,, mass, of which avnli, ftvaji 
may have been derived. 

18. ftl i, bcc^Ali, Ali, No. 6. 

19. A 1 i, scorpion=Ali, A]i, No. 2. 

20. A 1 i, female fricnd=Ali, A|i. Tlic first 
meaning probably " a plny-mate.” Cf. No. 3. 

21. Alina, Alinaka, lead (though being ex- 
plainable by a + li)— Ain, fluid, (what easily goes 
into the state of a lliiiil), lenil. cf. No. 1. 

22. a 1 11 , owl sounder, liowliT. 

23. Ain, bulbous root. In Cnnarosc ]irita- 
tocs nrccallcil uln-gn<]de, gnilde--liiiiip, bulbous 
root ; tbc me.aniiig of this Ala, though cerlaiiily 
Draviilinn, I have not been able to ascertain. 
People say it is liAlu, juice, milk ; and the 
reason for their saying so is their knowledge, 
that Tnniiilians, when using a Carinrese word be- 
ginning with h, often drop this letter, though 
they have the letter pas substitute in their own 
language. I am, however, inclined to think that 
ftlu is, as the Sanscrit goes to show, in its 
meaning equal to ver, root, from B. vir, to ex- 
tend itseir~B.nl, Nos. I. and III. alit-gaddcB 


* IIhs the Dmviclifln lit-l ik> 1, ordure, had any influence upon the meaniug? \nTidu pS r milk. 
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big- bulb, fine-biilb, although** root-lump'’ is not 
to bo rejected. 

Is it not perhaps i)os8lb]o, tliat bain, 
pul, jnice, milk, is the same word ns tho liiilii, 
etc., water, vinous or spirituous 1it|ucir ]ioison, 
under No. 1 ? and that n spirit of hsitred 
(caste) against the Aiiuryns, combined with the 
fact that the milky or vinous jnice of ninny trees, 
called hrd, is obuoxions and imisonons, has given 
it also n bud sigiiiflcatiini ? From pi'il the 
krit pfilniia, milk of a lately calved cow, is 
derived, but this is prnbnbly a recent fniiiinlion. 
The aspiralfl does not np]iearat tbe beginning of 
the Tamil and Canarcso words niuler No. 1 . and 
ill the Tamil of Uie present day milk” is pal 
(Cnnnrese lisil, pal) : but the word without the 
1i (p. v) may he the original one. It would, 
certainly, be strange if hal, pal, the only word for 
•* milk” i.i Dravidiaii, should not have ententl 
into Sanskrit at an early age. 

It is curious that initial h and ]i. n-* in Dra- 
vidian, so also in Sanskrit Talsaiiias or Tad- 
Idinvas are used pnnniseimusly. Thus Dravidinii 
hal|i. ]'a!|i, village- Sanskrit i»alli (which is 
nut at all connccte«l with purl) ; Dr.hallii. pnllii, 
too(h--^-S, halu; Or. linlli, palli, hoiiM?-1i%ard 
=-=S. haiiiii : Dr. horag (hn/age), jio/iig 
(puHnge). witlioiit=S. hiriik ; Dr. hud, liud, 
jnnl, pud. to join togcllier~S. Innl, linnd, put : 


l>r. Im/, lui/, im/, pit/, to cover=S.lin1 ; 
Dr. hill], pud, hod, imi] (bod, bad), to beat 
(])Owdcr)-.»:H. put, (puij) etc. 

Sonict lines nii aB]iiraic is u-sed in a Sanskrit 
Tftdldiava where there is none in tho original. 
Thus Sanskrit licraiuba, biifTaloc^DravidiRii 
e r n in c ; S. li r i v c r a, maiiy-hranehed root of 
the gras.s AndroiiOgoii innrieata8=Dr. i r ii v e I i, 
irvcli (R.ir, to go into parts); S. liiiign, 
Ass.'ifictiila^^Dr. 1i ingii ; ( ingn may he a foreign 
word ; if not, wo have tlie Draviilian root iiig, 
to dry lip, evaporate, deeoct, which fully ex- 
plains it). Dll the other hand Sanskrit agni, 
lire, has received tho rurin h a g g i in 
Cnnnrese. 

We have ventured above to fiinl al again in 
hoi, ]iol (pul), to unite, join : of. n1, ill and pol 
(pul), to sou I 111 ; id, Yol, ]Md, liol, to ri'semble, 
liken ; nIi, oji, pali, line ; reinrmher also that 
an initial ii soinctimrs, ami an initial o generally 
are written and jironnnnced ns if there were a 
V al ili«! Iieginniiig (ondii, one- =-vondii or vandn). 
If our supposition is right, a spiritiis loiiis 
tiiii.sl, here and there, have originally .occnrreil 
where we have now a ►jdritiis nsper ; and thus 
the roiiipnrison of ida and liiilii, milk, would 
become tlie more jiistitialde. Wc conhl adduce 
further instances in favour of lliis siip^iositioii 
Ii ii* wo ih'iik worth being well tested. 


ON THK BAmAYANA. 

»r PKOF. ALRIiECHT WEBER, BERLIN. 
Trtmlatedfrom the German hjf the Jdee, D. C, Bojfi, Jf.A. 
(Conc/udctl from pays 182.) 


If the procciling cnnsidernti*»iw have made ii 
Bnfficicntly clear that there is nothing cither in 
the snhstance or in the form of the Itruiiayana 
distinctly inconsistent with the idi®n that it was 
coiii]K)sccl at a time when Greece Inal already 
exercised a considerable iiilliieiiec on India, that 
on the contrary it is iieee.ssary to strike out of 
the poem imiiortant jmssagea* which clearly 
indicate such an influence, — the external testi- 
monies to the existence of the work, which wc 
ore able to produce from the rest of Indian 
litcnitnro, are in complete liannony with this 
result. If, indeed, Gorrosio is right in siijipos- 
ing that tlio i>nssngc in tho HiijarTnrangini 1. 
116, ncconling to which king Dnmoilarn was 
condemned to wear tlie form of a serpent “ until 


ho should have licaiil the whole of the Riimd- 
yana, in one day,” decides in favour of at least 
the ‘'reiiiota nntiqiiitn del jiocnin,” (liitrod. to 
Vol I. p. xerii-viii), inasniiich ns king Dnmo- 
dara lived nhont the heghiniiig f>f the l-lth cen- 
tury 11. C., — then, of course, nothing further 
iieofl he said 1 Dili it Is well-known that the 
llnja-Taraiigfiii itself dates only from tho hegiii- 
iiiiig of the twelfth century of our era (comiios- 
ihI about 1125, sec Lassen, hul. Alt. I, 473: II. 
18); and we should certainly hesitate to nserihe 
such a reinota nntbjnila* In this merely 
on til ground that in it Ihi* Ihi.iiayan.n is 
brought into ooniiection with the bew itebmeiil of a 
king, who is presumed to have l•^■igned 2,1i)U years 
befi>n* the date of the jMieiii ! Ami hesMes, the 


• Whidiwwld b7irwork of iom withregnrd tolhc niinfrouif nnsHi^esiii wliii btlii pliini lanro 
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Dumodora of tlio Ruja-Toraiigiiii lias nothing 
irhatcTer to do with the fonrteouth century 
before Christ. On the contrary ho is spoken of 
in the poem as having sprung fnuu the nice of 
Asoka! * ([. 153.): the lndo-i?cythinn (Tnm- 
slika) kings U ii s li k a , J ii s li k a , and K a- 
n i s li k af are iiientioiicd ns his iinniediato suc- 
cessors ; and consequently he must have reigned 
(see Lassen, Iwl, Alt, 11. 275, 408) “ after the 
overthrow of the Greek iy//, sometime in the 
beginning of the first century B. 0.” But how- 
ever little iiiqH>rtnnco wo may attach to this 
notice iu the Biija-Tnrangiiii as determining the 
question at issiu*, it is certainly a singular cir- 
cumstance that the earliest time to which the 
Bunniyana is referred, and then it would seimi 
as a worn that hod not yet been completed, is 
just a period that lies exactly in the mid- 
dle between the nij ai the Y avail a and that 
of the dak a — both, with their victorious hosts, 
well-known in the Riinniyaijia (vide supra, p. 
178, 179.) 

if we take the testimonies to the existence of 
a Ruinuyana in their chronological order, the 
first that I have as yet met with is the mention 
of a iKieiii of this name in the Annyogadvura- 
Butra of the Jains (see iiiy Treatise on the 
Bhwjavntt^ I. 373, 371 ; IT. 248,) in which 
it takes its place with (though after) the Bhii- 
rata at the BUinuiit of profane literature. 
This sfitra is indeed considerably later than 
the Bhagvatisutra itself : it is not reckoned 
among the twelve sacred an gas of the Jains, 
though it undoubtedly belongs to their earlier 
texts, standing somewhat on the same footing 
with the Suryaprajiiapti ; and it is, beyond 
all question, considerably older tlian the Ivalpa- 
sfitru, composed in the beginning of Uie seventh 
century . W c cannot, it is tine, assign to tlie work 
any dcBuite date. We are unable therefore to 
determine with certainty whether it would not 
be more correct to give it the second place in 
our list) the first place belonging rather to the 
Bhiirata referred to in conjunction with the 
Rfiiiiuyava in the dutra, to the various epi- 
sodes namely, and allusions to the Baniuyana 

* If— let me ray in pviing— the noticn legaiqing Ai'o- 
ka*i fmn Jttliika in the MJa-Tamngl^t did not lo directly 
cliamcUirira him sh an enemy of the Mlecliha, a friend of 
the S'iva-worebip, dr., it would be very reneomble to rrcog- 
nine in his name juxt a uiMiinderstond reminhcence of the 
name of Scleiikua And indeed 1 find it difficult, in spite of 
tbft'e notices, to refrain fri m looking fur the Indian name m 
the Gre k one. 

t It ie singular tliat among thtir socceraore the following 
namci re-apijcar (1. 102 fl) immediately after one another 


which ore found in the Mah&bhArata, and 
specially to the histoiy of R ft m a as that is 
treated in tho fiftnulya^a. The difficulty in 
determining this question lies in this, that it 
cannot be ascertained whetlicr that tmt of the 
Bharata which existed at tho time of the Anuyo- 
gadvurasfitra I'eally contained these episodes and 
allusions. 

At the heail of the tcstiinonics to bo taken 
from the Mahabharata wo hove to name the 
Iltimoptikhifanaf that lengthy episode introduced 
near tho cud of the third book (15872-lfiGOl), 
in which the story of Rftma is told almost pre- 
cisely in the way that Viilinfki represents it, but 
at the same time without his numo being inen- 
tionctl, or even the remotest allusion being mode 
to tho existence of a Buinayiiiia. Tho entire 
episode is placed rather in the moiilh of Mnrkai.i- 
(jeja who, after tlio happy restoration of Krisln.ift 
(Draiipadi) whom Jeyudratlin Jiud curried away, 
naiTates it by way of consolation to Vudh- 
ishthira as an example taken from the olden 
tune to show that his was not n singular ex- 
\)crience. Tho subsiauliul agreement, however 
in the course of the narrative, fretpteiitly even 
in tlic fonn of expression, is so very markcil 
that wc aro involuntarily led to rt^ganl it as a 
kind of epitome of tho work of Vahiiiki. On 
tho other hand it must bo admitted that tliero 
aro also striking points of difioreiice, partly 
arising from the fact Uiat various passages which 
aro contained in our present text of tho Bninu- 
ya^a aro altogether wanting in this episode, 
partly on account of numerous actual deviations, 
some of them very important, from tho story a^ 
told by V ft 1 in i k i. Thus, the narrative begins 
with tho circnnistanccs that preceded tlio in- 
carnation of Vishi,iu ; and it treats with much 
fulness of detail of what is mentioned in tho 
R&niftyana first in tho Uitarakutula only, 
though with material variations from tho re- 
presentation’ thcro given, — namely, the early 
history of R ft v a v a and his brothers. The sacri- 
fice of Dasaratha, tho cilucation of Rftma, his 
winning of S i t ft as his bride, and indecil tlie 
entire contents of tho Bdlakamhj arc left alto- 

(Uomuda III.) Vibhishnun, Iiidrajit, Kftvana, VibhiMhana ; 
■CO Lanien, vol. II. p. xxi ; and this cireuimtance, taken in 
connection with tlie Buddhist penniasion (partial as it was) 
of these kin^ of Kashmir, furnishes a curious incidental 
support to Wheeler's theory, according to which these names 
occurring in the /Msidynpa are to be considered os indicat- 
ing the Buddhist princes of Ceylon. Kcgarding Gonarda 
111., indeed, it is stated th -t he peneeuted the bhikshu (I. 
186) ; but legaidimg his son Vibhishapa I. we liave nothi^ 
of the kind. Bftvaps worshiped Vates'vaii (S'iva ?)• 
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getter ennotieed. The lumtiTe reilljr begins, 
after tte mention of BIma's birttand a few 
brief woids regaiding hts jrontt (15947—50), 
witt tte wish of Dattntiiato inaugurate him as 
heir-apparent to tte throne. Eren the Ajfodik|fd- 
k&nda and agreat part of tte Aranyakdnda are 
dispatched in a few yerses (15950—90). The 
more detailed account begins, in accordance witt 
tte purpose for which tte story is told, witt tte 
appearance before Baraga of tte mutilated 
d5rpapakh&(—Bdiii. 111. 86, Qorresio); but 
firom this point onward tte yariouB incidents of 
tte Bim&yapa are rriatcd in essentially the 
aamo order aa in that poem, although witt many 
yariations in details. Theputtingof Kabandha 
to death is told without tte alleyiating balm of 
his restoration to life (ifom. III. 75, 88). The 
story of day art is wanting. Equally so is the 
account of tte dream sent by Brahma to comfort 
Bit A Thedreamof Trijata {Ram. V. 21) 
and B&ya 9 a*syisit to &tii{Ram, V. 27) are 
inserted between tte installation of Sngriya 
{Ram, IV. 26) and tte subsequent summons 
^dressed to him four months afterwards to come 
forth and take part in the battle (Ram, lY. 82) ; 
inserted here, no doubt, because tte discoyeiy 
ofSttA by Hanumani, in connection with 
which these incidents are narrated in tte 
BinAya^a, is only slightly touched on in this 
episode^ and indeed merely in tte brief re- 
port of it which Hanumant himself giyea to 
Bhma.* The god of tte Ocean consenta here 
al once to tte building of a bridge under 
Bala’s direction (16800), without waiting, aS in 
tte Blmdyana, V. 98, to haye that consent 
forced from him by the arrow of Bima. V i- 
bhtshapa comes oyer aaa deserter only after 


V ItlsinMaw«€iieliMtliatspoltimsflliiiiepoitra^ 
tlwetQiy«fIlMwe-- tlH i t . iiiieiil y, wh ich t dle ai«t& yultme 
8 SB pit i dniri hisiniigi whan, is s iM with hii braCher 
^^ai,hiiVw too anrChs 101(16146). CLRam,Ylh 

f IhllioBomboy edition the faldifaig of Um heih oec a re 
snbronoo(yL74,a8ft); whOi^oa the Ncoiid oocadon of 
imming nod, Bnoheps Immeilietely epidiei the herts whidi 
ie elieaftr hy thie tile in Me pOMOMion (VI. Saitif.). And 
■oitliiiillmin A (foL 56n end 76e) and In u (fu. 160b 

nndisrb). 

1 Thai, the nlnrnmonmra thot ITimo !■ otidled with the 
oAriakUiidthetodlnioiwoCthe goda to her innoeenee 
emniallT epnren to iSe tooe non aneient then the n- 
pwwBtefton in the Bimayaea, when aha ii notpniiSed 
■nta the hMdntpeinadthniiA the ordeal of fln (YI. Ill, 

» lt Ii dng^ enoa^ that in the 

fcwleeovo^S7; 104, 8), Uhnn apedu ^y 
enlh id aitiaadthe teatinony of the eoda to her miiihf, 
Mtniell if the oideelt aothat the latter could hardly 
hsfo edialid in the Bimdjma at tht tiaie whm the 
OlBrwhdpfi wae eonpoaedi In the eom 8 m 
emtheoididwaaldttohenolenaradiBiyiiB; and^ 
■ aeropnlo- 
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tte bridge is ilnidied (16814), not before (Ram, 
V. 92). Kumbhakarpa is killed by Lakah- 
mapa (16426), not by thearrow of Blnia. The 
twice-p^ormed sacrifice of Indrajit in 
Nikombhilfi (Ram, VI. 19, 89: 52, 18) is want- 
ing. The striking down of Bama and Laksh- 
map a by the d ar ab andha (arrow-charm) of 1 n- 
drajit occurs only once (16466), not twice, 
as in the Ram, VI. 19, 76 ; 52, 51 ; and con- 
sequently their rey ival is necessary only once, not 
twice(Bam. VI. 24, 2; 58, 2ff.) The herb that 
has the power of healing wounds is not fetched 
eyen once (much less twice, Ram, VI. 58and 88)t 
by Hanumant from Qandhamfidana, 
bat is found in the hand of Bugriy a (16470). 
8t t a does not pass through any fire ordeal, but 
tte gods summoned by her as witnesses, V4yu, 
Agni, Varupa, Brahma, all come of their own 
accord, and bear testimony to her chastity. 
Without doubt^ then, this narratire in the 
Mahabhdrata is in many respects more pri- 
mitiye than that of the Bamfiyapa;} and 
in fact we are now and then tempted to ask. 
whether. Instead of an epitome of the latter 
work, we may not ratter haye before ns the ori- 
ginal out of which the B&mftyapa has been 
deyeloped7$ Or ought we to assume only that 
tte Mahftbhftrata contains the epitome of an 
earlier recension of our text of the Bamftyana? 
an assumption, howerur, which would imply, 
witt regard to the latter, an alteration so serious 
in the interral, that we could no longer speak 
with any propriety of tte identity of the work ; 
as there would in that case be rather two dis- 
tinct texts treating of the soma subject^ and 
agsseing substantially in the main, but witt 
important yariations in detail. ()r, thirdly, 


litj on tht part of the jpeoplt with r 
wnriit to Mtidy itMlfbj iwpleiiM 
npudiotion of Slti, m wo Bud thii 
Mo, in the JbyMnao, in 


with nfereiMe to thii 
thoi 

intfioCS 

in tlio 


» in the , 

But if they wont nnqooitiiNMUy u mot 
too fir in thoir punctUioninoM, jot it moit bo nU 
that in thia mpoA thsj ihow thnoghont a highor a 
tono than wo Snd aaong tho Onekii in whoM opio 
llfttolaM without and boShUion tefcoohaok tho hoinS- 
f nl Holon ao tho am of bio bowaa, after dio haa 
joan with her paiaoMur, Faria Mn the Mahi- 


■pont 

ttiiati 


PiudaTaa do notOMka 
wont of her 


jfharboiiBdiHPnmd ty PiihaHasna, oa 

other briuoaniodam^ayaini^^ ‘ 


innooont in the matter gnataaSltS waa); buttlunri 
their fbij ondoaMj upon the offente ; and in thia 
■pert the M a b i bh i iat a unquerttonatiy oeeupiea a n 
primitiraand bob ohioaliona etand-point^ aren aa oi 
pM with what la ooBtalaad in thii epiaode. 

I Though of co n wa thia would not hold good fbrtha 
oaHie MiBtiTe in tha BSaiiyapa, but oi^ Apob IIL SS 
onwa^ aa whleA 

weio of no 


fif which tho aplaeda waa t 
aioaooortiarijdBaoat-^ 


00 far aa tho purpoae 
intndneedintothi 


{inthatpooBB. 
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should tliese differciicoa be perlisps regarded as 
merely emendations which were to be found in 
the epitomiscr’s text of the Rtimiiynna, and 
which he selected liy way of profereiiee ?* — this 
consideration only being op{)os(Ml to Mich an 
idea, that a large i>ro|)ortion of these variations 
bear the impress of a greater siniiilicity and an- 
tiquity, f Or lastly, ns a fourth ])ossibili1y that 
may bo advanceil, should both texts, the Ifunm- 
pakhffdna and the Raiiiayapa, be regarthnl ns 
resting alike upon n eoinnioii groundwork, but 
each occupying an independenl stand-point,} 
and therefore representing the iiicitlents of the 
story in accordance with HifTiMviit purposes ? 1 

am unable at present tet coniniit myself to any 
decision. One thing is certain : witli all the 
admitted difference, there vet reiiiaiiis a nititiial 
connection so evident that wo arc jnstificil in 
regarding this episode of the Mahabarata as at 
all events furnishing a proof of the existence at 
that time of souie form of the Raiiiayana. It is 
tnie that we have not siiccee<led in gaining liere 
a chronological daUnn, as w<» do not know when 
this episode became a pari of the Malnihharata ; 
this only wo can say, that wln-tlier or not we 
strike out, with Miiir(0/7y/. T. 1 V.,412-3) 
the Vaisliiiavaiiitro<]iictjon, the admission of the 
episode undoubtedly belongs to a time in which 
the Ramayapawas made use of for Vaisbnnva — 
in oilier words for anti-Uuddhi.st purposes. 

Nor is the testimony of the Mababburaia 
to the existence of poetical representations of 
Rfima’s history restricted merely to this one. 
episode : oilier passages also of the same work 
furnish similar testimony. § Thus in an earlier 
portion of this same thinl book, a description 
is given of a meeting between Bliiiiia and the 
hlonkey Hanuniaiit, in which the latter is direct^ 
ly mentioned (11177) as: * Rdmuyaiie ’tivi- 
khyatah,’ and in which he himself gives (11197 
— 11219) a brief sketch of that iKirlimi of the 
Ramayana which follows tlie rape of biia.|| 

* Compare, for instance, the considcnible alterations 
which the historiea of KAdambari, DaH'akumAracharita, »l-c. 
have undergone in the KothAsariUdgoTH ! 

t Wo can hardly be expected to recognise ai original all 
tho usclcsa repetitions and re-touekings, which he has 
iudiciously avoided (tho K[>ace at his command of course 
was limitA !) and which served only to increase unreaioo- 
Bbly the extent of the Kainhyapa. 

t It is noteworthy tLat the Itamop&khylna assumes as its 
'itarting-point the inc.i. nation of Yishiiu in Kdina, but yet 
t reats the loiter througnout as a merely human hero. 

§ We remark, however, in passing that such ^timony 
affords no matenols for deciding the question, which of tho 
two epicB is the earlier : for none of these pasiogM belong 
to the rabitance of the AfatdUkIrara proper, bat they 


Regarding R ft m a it is said in tbe same place 
that lie Visbnur mftnusbariipcDa cbacbftra vasu- 
dliAtnbim; be is thus regarded as an incarnation 
of Yi sb 11 II (compare on ibis point Mahabliurata 
XII. 12919, 12968, where he appears as the 
cigliili of the ten avaiaras of Visbiiu). — In the 
sevciiili book also (2221-46, amplified from Xll. 
94 1 — 055) the story of R ft in a is given as one of 
sixteen itroofsf taken from Ihc olden lime that 
even the noblest are overcome by death, his coii- 
te.st with U ft v a n a for the ravished S i t ft being 
briefiy told, the chief stress lieing at the same 
time laid on tbe wonderful happiness of the peo- 
ple under bis reign. The earlier recension of 
this episode, contained in the twelfth book, is 
perfectly siloiit regarding S i t ft and R u v a n a, 
and describes only the happiness enjoyed during 
the lime of tt ft m a’s reign, and indocil repre- 
sents it in tbe liveliest colours ns a truly Golden 
Age. This Rralimaiiieal representation of the 
Rftma-bngaisilierefore that which comes ncare.st 
to the version found in the Ihisnratha-Jdlaka, 
Since, however, it is also perfectly silent re- 
ganliug the exile of R ft m n, we should cer- 
tainly be in error if wc were to employ it as a 
prooKlint, nt the time wlicii it was composed, tbe 
version of V ft 1 m i k i was not yet in existence. 
It is evidently rot at all intended to giveadc- 
taibsl account of tln^ incidmits of Rama's life, 
blit only to describe the splendour of his brilliant 
reign ; and in point jof fact it dfies this (as 
docs also the enlarged form in Book Vil) in 
essential, j)artly oven in verbal agreement with 
the Riiinayaiin, I. 1; VI. 113. And besides, 
tluTC is nothing said in cither of tbe versions of 
tills e]nsode (either in Book Xll. or in Book 
VII.) rcganling Rftina*s being an iiicarnatiuii of 
Vishnu. — 111 the twelfth book there is quoted also 
a sloka (2086) rcganling the indispciisablcness 
of royalty, which reads thus : “ para gito Bhftr- 
gaveiia mahatmaiift | akliyane Ramachariie." 
And this is evidently a direct reference to tho 

are all found in the ovorgrowUi of episodes with which the 
original body of Ihe work (8800 s'lokaii, according to 1. 8!) 
is enveloped. Compare on this point my Vorkt, fiber Jna, 
L. 0. p. 181 and Inditche Skiaun p. 38. 

II It is worthy of notice that here, os in the MmA^a 
and the RdmapakhudnOf the history of Rima closes with hif 
return to Ayodhya (where he enjoyed a prosperous reign of 
11,000 years), and ttuit no mention is msde of the putting 
away of 8itd (on account of tbe suspicion of the citizenf <n 
Ayodhya), which is not found even in tbe Adstdjfuiia until 
we come to the UitaraJbdv^a. 

q These are sometimes very interesting : see ImL Stwd. I. 
276-77. The putting to death by covetous robben of the 
piinoe Suvarnuhthiviii, who was eoniinu^y dropmng gold 
about, lecalls the ken or the gooie that laid the gcldn eggs 
of ou nmieiy taleib andflinr ■imiUr file. 
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work of Vftlmiki, who in the Uttarahdnda 
CT. 26, is expressly designated as Bh&rgava* 
(compare also Vert, der BerU S. H. p. 121 ). The 
verso is as follows 

*<rajanam prathamam vindet tato bh&ryam 
tato dhanam | 

r&jany asati lokasya knto bhftrya knto dhor 
narnl” 

and it occurs, if not in these exact words, yet 
with identically the same sense, in the 8eram- 
poro edition, 11. 62, 9, and also in the Bombay 
one, 11. 67| 11 (after li. 67, 96, Schlegel), as 
follows 

arajake dhanam na 'sti nft 'sti bhary& ”py 
sirajake f 

while the corresponding sections in Schlegel 
(II. 67),in Qorresio(II. 69), and in A (fol. 566) 
present nothing directly answering to this. 
(This identical verse occurs also in the Ilito- 
paMa 1. 194, see Bobtllngk, Spruche, 2616.) 

A fill in this connection we may subjoin the 
following. In the seventh book. v. 6019 — 20, 
there occurs, placed in the mouth of Satyaki, 
a direct quotation from a work of VAlmiki. In 
that passage we find these words 

‘*Api chft 'yam pur& gttah iloko Y AlmikinA 
bhuvi 

and then follow three hemistichs— 

Na hantavy&h striya iti yad bravishi pla- 
vamgama*|| 19 || 

(thus 1 answer thee) sarvakalam manushyena 

vyavasfiyavatA sada | 

pS^Akaram omitrfinam yat syat kartavyam 
eva tat I 20 

I eaiiiiot iiifb'cd recall any passage in the 
BuiikHyRiia similar to this, nor can I remem- 
ber any situation in which such words ad- 
dressed to a Monkey would have been appro- 
priate (the affair with Tudaka, I. 27, 28, has of 
course nothing to do with what is here quoted) ; 
but yet the passage seems to afford sufficient 
evidence of the existence at that time, and in- 
deed for a long time previous (purA), of a work 
composed byVAlmtki, in which Monkeys 

* Valmtki ii uBiully denigiuited ai PrSobetaBa; sea 
Jlam. Int^iicti«>n, v. A, Scm., Uttamkemda, C. 19 } CII. 
ICnghveav^a^ XV. 68 ; rrachetM Ib a Bumame of Vsniv^ 
father of Dhrigu. In the BkagamOa PuranOf VI. 18, 4 
VSlmiki appean ae a BOB of Varana by a Taimika 
(VChanhanl VaraMiy&htdyiWyliDjIto Bbrigub pni^ | 
vSlmtkiB' cha BBahiyogf valmfkld abnavat jmid). In 
tbe Samukdra KaudMa, 18^ Y 1 1 m t fc i ib reprcBonted 
EB beloi^ng (with Pinini, but afi^r him) to the imM 
of the BbrigsTaa (in an eecoBBt which pnrportk bbiI 
would Beam, to he borrowed from Baiiilhtyaoa). In die 
laaaagefrom the Mahdbkdrata quoteil nliove, the deBignn- 
tionM Yllmlki a3 Bhirgava ia perhaps alHO becanae 

imm&ialely afttnraidB, in v. 2089, n vcrBi Is qnuted from 


played a part ; and in all probability this was 
jnst a RAmAyapal In addition tothis,VAl- 
m f k i is also frequently mentioned in the Ma- 
hAbliArata, and invariably with great honour as 
belonging to the old m ah ar s h i, but yet with- 
out any further reference to his being the au- 
thor of a poetical work ; so that it remains 
doubtful whether these passages refer to the 
author of the BAmAyana, to the grammarian 
of the TaitHt^yorPrdtittahhya (vide supra, p. 
123n.), or to some other sago of the same 
name. Thus (in I. 2110), his skill is extolled 
to Jaiiamejaya: — ^‘VArmfkivat tc nibhyi- 
tam Bvavii 7 am’; he belongs to the suite of 
the sabhA of Sakra (II. 297), ac Narada in- 
fonns Yndhishfhira (VAlmiki.^ cha mahA- 
tapAh), but also to the gorshippers of Kyi- 
shna, XII. 7521 (Asito Devalas tAta BAl- 
m i k i d cha maliAtapah | Markan^oyas cha 
Qovinde kathayaty adbhiiiam mahat) and Y. 
2946, where he is called Y A 1 m i k a f (Bnkra- 
NArada-YAlmfkAmurutahKudikoBhyiguh | devA 
brahmarshayad chaiva Kyishnom YadnsukhA- 
vaham | piadakshinam avartanta sahiiA VAsavA- 
nnjam |). 

Lastly there are some passages that reter 
to the BAmAyapa to be fonnd also in tbe 
HarivaAda, which is regarded as a sapplement 
(khila) to the MahAbhArata. The autho- 
rity of this work has recently gained increased 
importance^ from the circumstance that it has 
been ascertained that Snbandhn, the anther of 
the VatavadaBd^ who in all probability lived 
abont the beginning of tiic seventh centuiy, 
was even then in possession of a recension of it^ 
which actually contained at least a portion of 
the work aa we now have it (see Ind. Sireifm^ 
I. 880) ; and the same may be said also with 
regard to the mention made of thk work in the 
KAdambaif of B A pa, who is to be assigned to 
a date not long after that of Subandhu ; see, for 
inatance, Kadambartf I. 45,80 § In the first 
passage, then, of the HarivaAda that bears on 
our aubject (2824—69)^ mention is made along 

the Man u I'rnchotaBa. PerhapB it waa thought that the 
quoting of two Prsicheta^ one after the other, might 
caoBe Bome miBunderBianding. 

t Under this form of tbe name he appeara in a modem 
work among the aone of Chitragnpta; see Aufrecht, Cntah 
841b. In toe MahMartUa itaelf (V. 3396) VAlmiki if 
also found amoqg the namca of the boiu of Garnda; see 
the roerakerger AWorta-bfiek, b. v. 

X llie KaTi tranidaiion of the work appears to bo of 
modem orWn ; Slutt, II. 148. 

ShariTana'a kathevA 'nekavulakriilaramapiyS, p. 45,* 
▼ ad u V a A 1^ a m Its kulaknmagatas'urabhtmapuraihoUa- 
iiiabalapari|iliitom,ib SU (or, u whatia Biioimn of hen not 
the work, but the vnAa'a ittelf ?) 
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with the other nine arat&ras of V i s h 9 n, of his 
incarnation also as Ram a, and of tiiis hero's 
childhood, exile, contest witli R a y a q n, &c., 
(exactly as in the Rhmayaoa) ; and then, after 
the retnni from Ceylon, the s])londour of his reign 
is described (from Y. 2343 onwards) in essentially 
the same fashion as in the episode of the sixteen 
ancient kings in the Mahubharata, Books VII. 
and XII., and oonseqnently in similar hanuoiiy 
with the Rirntya^a, 1. 1 , and VI. 113. The 
author states that he relies for his materials 
upon "ancient ballads” which treated of his 
•ulgect (2352 gftthkfi cha 'py atra gayanti 
ye pnriinayido janah | Rame nibaddhah...). 
A yery special testimony to the existence of the 
Rkmaya^a is borne also by the second pas- 
sage (8672-4), in which direct mention is made 
of a dramatic treatment (natakikfitam) of the 
r&mkja^am mahakayyara, without in- 
deed connecting therewith the name of Val- 
miki, but with statements so definite as clearly 
to show that, so far as regards its main ele- 
ments, OUT present text of the Ramuyapa 
existed eyen at that time, and already in its 
Taiahnaya form. We are informed, namely, 
that the renowned actor, to the eulogising of 
whom the passage in question is deyoted,* re- 
presents in a drama " the birth of the immea- 
surable Vish^^u for the purpose of fulfilling his 
wish to put to death the prince of the Rakshasas. 
Lomapfida (and) Dadvatha (in the drama) 
caused the great muni 9 ^shyairifi 8 <^ tobe 
fetdied, by means of dfintfi and the courtesans. 
Bfima, Lakahmapa and Satrughna, Bliarata 
fidiyajpfiga and dfintft were personated by 
actors c^racteristically dressed” (read ‘ kritfi^’ 
instead of ' kptaih’). A third passage occurs at 
the close (16282), where, among the yerses 
that extol the sublimity of the Mahabhorata 
we read : " In the Veda, in the pure Rama- 


y a p a, in the Blulrata, H a r i ’ a (praise) is eyety- 
where sung, in the beginning, at the end, and 
in the middle the attribntiye pnpya diows 
the high estimation in which the work was held 
at the time when this concluding section was com- 
ix> 8 ed, though it may no doubt have been only alater 
addition. Eulogistic mention of V&lmiki, 
associated with V y a s a, and therefore most pro- 
bably as the iiiithor of the Rumayapa, occurs also 
in V. 5 :^tal labliyatc Vyusavachah pram&paiii 
gitam cha Vuliaikimaharship& cha ; and in v. 
2285 : — " Thou (0 Aryii I) art : sarasyatt chn 
Balmtke(h !) suifitir Dvuipuyano tathk.” 

The Vaishiiavacom])lexio]i of the greater part 
of these passages from tlie Mahubharata affords 
unmistakable evidence that they belong to a 
time in which the banner of the national gods 
hod been raised in opposition to Buddhism. 
But whether they reach so far back os to tlie . 
beginning of this period is, to say the least, 
doubtful ; or rather wo may say that there is 
no manner of doubt that it cannot have been the 
case with regnid to those passages in which a 
fixed system of ten avataras is assumed. 
Nor does the circumstance tliat the existence of 
a Harivama in the sixth century seems to have 
been ascertained furnidi any proof that the whole 
of what wc at present find in the poem (which 
extends, as is well known, to 1G374 dlokas) ac- 
tually belonged to it at that time. 

We descend now from the region of the 
Epic which has always been regarded as sacred 
(p u p y a), into that of profane literature. Tlie 
earliest text of this nature in which the story of 
Rama is referred to in sucha manner as to famish 
certain evidence the existence of a Ram&yapa is, so 
far as yet known, f the M r i c h h a k a t i k fi, pur- 
porting to be the work of a king dildraka 
It is true that the date of this work is also by no 
means definitely fixed but so much at least is 


* The satin nsRStlys in the pmsn in qncslioaii deeply 
.ntenstiiig in iU bearing upon the hiitoiy of diamaticait 
in India. The same ffeniied enthniiaini whidi celebiated 


acton awaken in our own dayappeanufk 
India ahi^th 

I and afteeta 


to have been c 


f nm the 


graka nifn^ 
lOlRG.; 


a yean before the Nendai (8810 Kali . 

whom GhSnekaya wiihed to deetinn ; 

ikramlditya io aasignod to I 


in India alsa with ail its sedoctive 
the fenude portion of the au- 

t Mo help in this dirsetioa is to be got from PInini (so 
ML Amk I. 147-148); bntwhat about the MnkMM.yn 
I have beoB able tb Snd nothing bearing on our onbiwt 
inthopoitioB of thio work publimdby Baliantyno. 

IFor them ware oaveial kinga who boro the name 
Wtdraka: ef. Jh^IWwafl^ III- 346^ and the no- 
tisN in DuAn. aomadevn (M ArnfMil- 3M) 
ILm. InlB'yenidiendra Vidylaagera’a esmy on 
of Hindoo Widows,".(Sle. iSk then la n 

' ~ ‘ M# ■ « — 

OK WUMMOMO 

to^wbish klngWa- 


I therefore M 

the iome passage TikramiiOtye is ei ^1*6**® 

4000 Kali, corresponding to S99 A.D I 

trishu Tarshsaabssteshn Kslor yttodin piithivs | 


tris'sto cha dNs'enyOnff by eqrftm bhnvi bitoyidiyati I 
B'Adreko nlme ylrinAsi edhiphe aiddheaettoBieta I 
^pdnseryienlperiMnyiidhitln'yo hsniahyalij 
J^ryittyM (7) sembAdhyn (wor^Mog the dirinlfy 
at Chamti,*' li'ranchandn) lepaysto bhAm lApehsbl 
tatsotridinsehaaridindeo'Adlia^aiatim I ' 
btowfalpM Nenderitb^ dia ChApakyo yAnba- 

8 aklatlrthe oanrapApaalimiiktim ye *bhilapayato I 
en toaetriaknoahaneahttsehaaritohyadhikeihiiehal 
bkevis^o YikasmAdityo riy/em ao*trB pielepnrali I 
Ike seoN pessin had nrevurndy been onoton in the 




nal S’ftt.k. ii Hiid H S'kdr.k*. 
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certaiiii thit it was composed at a time in which 
Buddhism was flourishing in full vigour, and 
Rdma-worship or Kpsh^a-worship had not 
yet come into existence.^! have not been able to 
find any similar reference to the Rain&ya\)a, 
in the ^masof Kali dais a;* but allusions 
to it occur in his MeghwlUtn (vv. 1. 99) 
and in the Jiaghitcaiida, in which latter work 
direct reference is made to the ‘Pracheta- 
80 ])njnaui R a in a y a v a m ”, and even to V n 1 - 
mi k i (XV. 63, 64). Unfortunately, however, 
wo are met here also by the difliciilty that arises 
partly from the uncertainty that still exists re- 
garding the date wo should assign to KrdiduKa 
(thinl or sixth century of our era: see 
uiy Ahk, aber Krifhtia'g p. 319; 

Z. D. -V. O, XX. If. 726iV.), partly with i*ef«*r- 
Miee to the Raghiivafis'a, nbunt which there 
f.'\ists at least some amount of doubt whether 
uoare right in ascribing it to the author of 
the dramas .and uf the Megliaduta.t We have 
to ineiition besides, in this place, *«till another 
work wliieli undciiisdily a'^suiiies, as its very 
grounihvork, tbe existence of a Ihiinayniia, ainl 
which lit least in iweent times (sim* lldfer, Z. 
f/ir the ir. ihr II. TiOOlV., Vcr:. lUr JkrL 
iS'.y/., p. loti, :369) has been aseribod to Kali- 
d a s a, namely tlie S e t u b a ii d h a ; for the 
iiiiire reeeiit editors ami sclediasts have endorsed 
the statemenl that Kaiidasi coiiip.-'«'i| this work 
by the command of king Viki'ainaditva for a 
king Pravarasena, that it Innl been begnii by 

* III the IVtiVfvf lli< .fiilijixt I'l' wiiii'li ii tli« 

carrviii;; oH' of a t utifiil iv mi.iii li.v a dciiiuii, ih • wniilfl 
linvti Ihtii an cxrrilciil. ii|i|i rtnniiy, i.iallv in Act IV 
(m'*v I.IV. li, la ; LV. 1 J f'lr all -lii il'illnijij fSita. Tlii* 
..(iriUi Tisiiiiiku via iiiitiiiulL* i.'liiitlia. >''ij \Ui XXIX. 
2'i!, f!il. nuhlliiiKk (XLll. l:l cil. rri'iii:irli:ii tra). rctVr :ils.i 
indued to the iSn^a i«liii.'li is fnuinl in lln /.i* #»•>//» »», I. 
Cl), 3L (Sclilogi'l) ; lait the ruriTfiii-n is imt lui'CToarily Ju?il 
to this vursiiiii uf it in tin*. ItiiiiiayaiiA. 

t t'miijinra nlsii Z, 7). .1/. f*. XXII. 7ie ; /W. 

1.312; II. 373. ALrunling to tliv notices m tin: iUrn/it, 
Ko. X, p. 141, tlic work Ima twoiily->ix .Surras in the 
JfhilrdHagartinirdxi-KOtitlnwniutf^tt^ nut merely niiiutucn. 
Ill tliiH iuail difference to be n'fpinlod an <liie to iiidiicuces 
that at leant date far bark, and an favuurinir the iilua 
tliat the wutk ahoiild be ascrilied to Kaliikisa, who 
lived at the r^iurt ‘ff the DliArll-king, Uliiija Y It in 
greatly to bo diVircil Umt Shankar raudi t, a'hoac inli- 
uon of the Jfngkueaui^a (Buniliay, iMtiS, Cauti'ii I— VI ; 
contoiniitg, bosiduH tlie text and Mallinatha's Coinincnlary, 
64 pogea of uoten and S pogos uf variuiia readings taken 
fniu mSS. and from the Cummeuturien uf Yallahha and 
Rinakara) we have to welcome an tho llrt>t really vrillcal 
work of thia kind for which we aru Indebted tu a native of 
tlie country,— would fumieh us with some fuiUiur aud ful- 
ler infbrmaAion reganling tliia point. 

t A bhinavar Aj A rabdba or abhinavarigAralrlha. 

I Bhejedeva Hi kecliit, says tlie schuliast. 

I At least H is stated tliere ** that by means of the sefu, 
tlie fame of Pravamsena had extended t« the further shore 
of the lee.'* And os tho words i— “or who would nut be 
channed with the admirable... language ufKAIidAsa, do 
ootimnediately follow, but are separated by a verson from 


the latter himself, and that the ombiguone worda 
* uhiQavaraAraddh& . . nietti wa . . ^ivvo^hum} 
hoi dukkoram kavvakah&' in v. 9 of the intro- 
duction refer to tliiu beginning of the work bjr 
the ** new king,'' Pravarasena. § In accordance 
with this latter statement, B&i^a (in all probabi- 
lity at the beginning of tho soveiith century), in 
the opening of tlio Uarthacharita^ ascribee the 
com|)Ositiou of the selu to Pravara8eiia:| 
see (Hall, Vatiavatfatfii, p. IS, 14, 54, and mj 
Ind. 1. 357.) There is a strong tempta- 

tion to identify this royal author with the re- 
nowned Kashmir king, Pravarasena 11, who 
appears in the Rtija-Tumwjiid^ 111. 109, 123, 
293 if. us a contemporary of two Ujjayini kings, 
liarslia surnamed Vikraiuuditya and 
Pratapasila surnamed Siludity a, and as 
successor of the [loet Matf ignpta, T whom 
Harslia placed on tho thi-oiic in Kashmir. 
And according to this siipjiosiiiou, if this king 
really rcigiuxl, as Lassen (//<cf. AlL II. [402] 770, 
910 if., xxiv) holds, from 241-266 of our era, 
the composition of the Setubhanda would in fact 
date a.s fur back as the thinl century I Since, 
however, Bliaii Di^i lias directed attention, in 
tbu Joum, Jiombag Branch B, A, A'. VI 1. 208£r« 
(1361 Jan.) 223 tV., VIH. 2i8-ol (1861 Aug., 
piibli.slied in 1868), to the relations tliut probably 
i*xiNti.*d between Pravarasena and Hiweu 
Tbsaiig, ami especially to the coiilGiiiiioraniH>iis- 
iw>H of ilnrsliavanllinna, Siluditya, and lliweii 
Th.'^aiig,* it certainly seems mora reasonable to 

the foreguing, they cannot he uiuleriituiHl as cuntaiiiiiig tho 
gnmml-wurk of IVavarasciiirii fame. 

^ Mi'itrign|ita ri’igiicfl only live years {Rn/n~Tdriiiufiiii 
III. 2iiXi. during wliirb llfuirtriini'iitliA (placed by K^a- 
.Vckliuni l•l•twcoll Vuliiiiki .iiid Uliaviibhuti ; nee Auf- 
n-clit, OtftthiriHff Miitt) cuiiipuK'd the iiuifumtenbadha^ 
Aiiil presciitrd it to the king (<6. 2ijl-2S8). Ilo abdicat- 
ed tuc lliriine uii litariiig uf the death of liis patroii, 
lliirtflio, retired In VAraiuisi, and in consistency with the 
gentleness of Ids dib|)OHitiun (sec /A. 25S-2G(I), became a 
lluildhist ascetic (k f i t a k a s li Ay a Mingmliah . • 
yatih, ih, 332 ; hoc uussen, 7af/. Ah. 11. 907-911!). Nnfbiug 
IS knuwu rr^rdiiig .M;iifigii|ita'f jawtical works (DUu 
Daji's ideiitilicatiiin of hiiii* with Ki'iiidasa docs not rest on 
any reasonable foundation) ; on the other hand, the scho- 
liasts occasionally i|ii«ittt i^ssogos from a rhctoiicad work 
in iClokas bearing his imiiie. 

* When Uhau nAjf, in the same essay, connects the .^u- 
bandha with the building of a bridge of boats which 
Pravarasena, occonling tn tlio /Yri/ri Turangiiit, III. 
a.'Mi (Ijuwcn, II. 91 A), threw across the Vitasto, and accoid- 
ingly asserts (|i. 228) “that the construction of this veiy 
bridge is the subject of the Sttn A'dvycr,'’ he falh into 
serious error. That circmiistance, however, whether the 
iweni is to be attributed to the king himself (as Bkiia has 
It) or to KAlidAsa (as tlie tnulilion g«ies; see also JihAu 
l^i's reference ILe. to KAinAs'nma's coiiimciita^ on the 
Vd*dna*(dttrMnaot Sundara), might well havo furnished 
an opportunity for celvlirotiiig by soim tin cirrespoiui- 
ing bridgc-buudiug by Klmo, especially ei the Kaiala- 
imngint expre^y mentioni (111. 86m that the aing 
had direct relations with (%loa.— From InieriptioiiiL 
unfortunate^ undated, which bavs been Ibnnd in Seoni 
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v^gard king FnTansena II.* as contemporary 
with, or perhaps as the immediate predecessor 
of the Chinese pilgrim, and therefore as bdong- 
to the beginning of the serenth or the se- 
cond half of the sixth oentniy.t Besides, we do 
not need this idenliilcation in order to makegood 
thatiheSetabandha bdongs at the latest 
to this period, seeing that besides being referred 
to by Bioa, it is expressly mentioned also in 
Dapfin’a JTdeydiforsa, I. 84 ; and the date of 
Dag4in’> works ought no donbt also to be as- 
sign^ to the sixth century (see /ad. IM7ei/isi| I. 
818 ff.) 

Now, for this period the testimonies to the 
existence of the Baml^apaflowin upon ns in 
great abundance. Passing orer the mention of 
B4ma as a demi-god in Vaidhamihira (505— 
687), which takes for granted at least ^at he 
was at that time specially honoored (see my 
AhKlAer dhR6ima Tdp. Up. p. 879), we in- 
stance the following as referring to the poem 
itsdf: — ^the BhaUikavifa^ written} in Valabhi 
under king dridharasena (580 — 545 according 
to Lassen) ; the i^airui^i^farMahaimifa^ written 
in the same place under king ^fldditya about 
698§ ; the Vaaavadattd of Bub and hu, written 
about the beginning of the serenth cent>ii 7 ,| in 
which, among other eridence, express mention 
is made of the Sundaraidnda as eren then 
known as a section of the Rdmdyaoa; and 
lastly the Kddambani of B d^a, which dates from 
about the same time or rather a little later, T 
and in which also repeated reference is made to 
the Bdmftya^a (see I. 86, 45, 81). Tho 
SofUulaiaka of HUa (see y. 85, 816; may 
perhaps be also mentioned in the same con- 
nection (see my Treatise on the same, p, 6 ff.), 
—And in the last place, last not least, we hare 
to mention here also the name of Bharabh- 
ffti, whose date appears to be fixed by the 
Jf4(alaraiigiaf, lY. 145, as btionging to the reign 
of Yatorarman, the contemporary of Lai i- 
tfiditya, and therefore, according to Lassen, 
695 — ^788.** It is well known, that he has taken 


for the snlject of two of his dramas the story of 
Bima with special reference to Yilmik/B Bir 
m4ya^(seemy AJbh. fl5sr A's E6ma T6p. Up. 
p. 879). And indeed one of these, the ZTttara- 
idmoeharito, possesses in this respect a deep and 
special interest from the circumstance that it 
directly quotes some Tcrses from the Bftmfi- 
ya 9 a,uid thus provides a means of critically 
verifying the then existing text of the work. 
There are three passages in which this test can 
be applied. The first of these occurs in the 
second Act (ed. Calc. 1881, p. 87 ; ed. Cowell, 
Calc. 1862, p. 26), where the Bfimfiyapa 
I. 2, 18 (Schl., Ber., 17 Ooir. 15 Bomb., also 
in ABC), is quoted word for word, and as being 
(just as in that passage) the verse which prompt- 
ed V dlmtk'i to enter upon the composition of 
the entire work 

mft nishfida pratish(h4m tvam agamah tU- 
vatib sam4h | 

yatf kranfichamithnnild ekam abadhiti kA- 
mamohitaml 

The other two passages occur in the sixth 
Act (p. 115-116 ; Cowell, p. 157-158), the one 
closely following the other. The first consists 
of two verses which, according to the statement 
there given, should be found- b&lacharitasyfi 
*nte (’ntye 7) dhy&yo* {sic / not saige I), conse- 
quently at the close of the BAlak&v^^; th^ 
read thus:— 

prakrityaiva priyA BitA BAmasyA ”shi mahAt- 
manah | 

priyabhAvah sa tn tayA svagu^air eva var- 
dhitahl 

tathaiva RAmah Sitayahi prAi^ebhyo ’pi priyo 
’bhavat | 

hridayam tv eva jAnAti pritiyogam paras- 
paramjl 

And corresponding herewith, the last chapter 
of the BAlakAo^ft in BC, in Bchlegel’s and in 
the Bombay editions, and the last chapter but 
one in the Berampore edition, contain respec- 
tively two verses (LXXXVII, 26, 27, Bchl., 
LXIII, 72, 78, Ber., LXXVII, 26-28, Bombay), 


flo the 


Narmada rall^, we learn that there 
- d Prararaeana 
that bon the 


wBo nienoa fben orer a ngion that bon tho namoi 
yahAteha; NO PihiNiH Jtem. As. B. B. 

Umm, M AU. IIL 65-i. PnTanaeiia ^ aram 

lat abomMoSoOL^ imwe^^po^ 


L fn Bina's Haiehachaiita, Pratipae'f la appean 
I ftither of H a r a h a ▼ a r d ha n a t and tho king who^ 
aoooiding to Hiwon Thnim, eomaponda with the latter 
himedf beui the name ffiliditya: no HaU, rdnen- 
deffoip. 17, 51 ; M are{(ea,Lm-fc 
% 8n foMon, ZadL Ah. Ill, 618. 

I BsbmyJOk. &sr dot ffatnaii^Mdkdimga,p. 8^18 
89,50. 

I Sm ML I- 578^880. 

8 8N/edL d!bw^L864ft 

^ Itia notokbrwhatnaeoDHaU haa ihr pladng Bha- 
vabhOtiMonBiibaBdluiaiitndiietion to tho PdaemHlall A 
p.87,S7)i aM/iidLAkra(4oL866. tpahaC^SI) 
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which are the same in anbstance at leaul, and 
ooirespond to some extent also in expression ; 
th^ read as follows 

priyi* tn Bit& Rfimasya dftrft^ pitrikptat iti | 
gnpAd rfipngiipAch ch& *pi prit^ bhikjo 
Y7aYardhata§ | 

ta^fid cha bharU dY4;apam|| hfidaje pariYar- 
tateT I 

antargatam** apivyaktam fikliyatift hfiday- 
am byidi Xli 

In Gorresio there Is no^ng at all corres- 
ponding (see I. 79, 45-48) ; and the chapter in 
which the two Yerscs now quoted occur in 
Bchlcgel, Ac. is not the last in Gorresio, but 
(as in tlie Scraiuporo edition) the one before 
^e last of the BulokAiida. There is, on the 
other hand, one text at leasts namely A, that 
gives the two verses quite identically with Bha- 
vabhiiti’s tt*xt, with only trifling variations: 

abhivnrdhitnh, by cvii, ^yogam purataiiam**; 
and in fact they iqqicnr in this text also imme- 
diately before the close of the Balnku^fla : after 
them there follow, just as in BO. 6chl., only two 
otlier verses, the second of which likewise closes 
the book in Bp. )SGhl.§§ 

Tlie second of the two passages from the 
sixth Act (being the third we cite from the 
Utiaranunacharittt) reads thus:— - 
V'tvaaarthnm iva vinyastah silapado ’yam 
agratnli | 

yasya ’yam abhitah pushpailj^ pravyishta iva 
kesarnlji || ” 

The coiTOHiMndiiig verse, however, reads thus 
in Bchlcgel (II. 96, G), in Garey-Marshman 
(Ber., 11. 70, 5), and in the Bombay edition 
(11. 96, 5. 6) 

tvadartham ihn viiiynsta tv iyam tilakshna- 
samasilu | 

yasyah parsve|||| tani^ pushpail^ prahyishtalfY 
iva kesara^ *j| 


in Gorresio (II. 105, 6) on the other hand : — 
‘‘tvad^ham iha vinyastah Aildpafto ’yam 
agrata^ | 

asyapMve tarui^ pndipai^ pravpshta iva 
keiarab|.” 

and in A. fol- lxxyiii^ (unfortonatdy the 
second book exists here only in one MB.):— 

** tvadartham iha vinyasta^ iiiftytm snUnaamr 
sUrahl 

yasyih pMve tanil|^ pn8hpai(r) vibhradita 
ivakesarai^l.” 

If, then, we areto draw any condusion regard- 
ing the rest of the text from the differences in 
these three examples, it must be allowed that 
the result as regards its authenticity, m the form 
in which we possess it, will be very far from en- 
couraging. But with respect to this matter we 
are entitled to ask, whether, as matter of fact, 
Bhavabhflti made his quotations with such ac- 
curacy as that they really represent the text then 
in existence ? And when we remember the ex- 
tremely unreliable way in which Indian authors 
are accustomed to make their quotations, we are 
fully justified in asking such a question. But it 
ought to be considered, on the other hand, that 
the quotationa here in question were made from a 
work that was universally known and esteemed, 
that any considerable deviations from it would 
therefore have certainly been noticed by the 
public before whom the drama was represented, 
even though they might not have been possessed 
of any great critical acumen, and that conse- 
quently the poet would not be likely to lay him- 
self open to the charge of mis-qnotiug.t It 
must, however, in my opinion, be allowed that 
the diversity in the above quotations docs not 
on the one hand permit us, by reason of their 
limited range, to pronoimce any decisive verdict 
oil the question at issue, and that on the other 
hand it is not after all so 'very serious— not in 



H puuar vahnioivam RSmam C.— f pvnar bhflyo ^idi 
BG^*aii4Uiy&toiu BCw-ft vyikhytu BCL— 

§1 Thaw nadai follows 
BtfeayS tu tayS KSinah priyay& saha samgatah I 
priyo 'dhikatanu tasya vuablrS 'maropamah t 
tayi Ha r^anhiHuto 'norSpayA, (1) samlyivln (8) nttama- 
iSlakaDyayS 

ativa HAmah i/ui'ubhe inkSiitayA, (8)yuktah s'riyS YidinaT 
ivA'pai4jitah||(4) 

1 'bhikSniayS C. Sdil.— 8 sameyivSn B.C. SchL— S 
’bhirSoiayS B.G., mudSnvito siwlw— 4. vibhuh s'riyA 
YIshnurivS'iiiafei'Tanli Scbl.jS'as'iva pSroah •alilM 
ovakintayA C, I'a^lva pArpo uvi DakshakaiqrayA, B. 
nil pIrs'vB, 8er. 21 pnTiilita, Ser. Bombb * kei'aiailh 
keisi^Boinb. 


t And wa loam from tlm boginniiig of the MdatM- 
ettofa tliat Bhavabhetl had some bitter antegoniate to 
Imo^ pfobaUy from among Iho diclo of hit own BiSlima- 
aical ifllatlona, who lapnoshed him, the BiAhmaa, tor not 
having given himsoU "tothestadyof the Tedea, and to 
A knowledge of the Upanishada, of the Slhkl^ 
and Toga,** and tor tomiag hia attention Instead to the 
dmmatio art He tieate thm opponents of his with 
lofty disdain, and appeals from their lodgment to the 
veidict of futoiity and to the world at large :— ■* Thoae who 
are hors aesking everywhere to dtpreeieto nay do tlisy rseUy 
known anything? Thia work of mine is not tor them** | 
** Vheie will arise, yea, even now there lives many a one 
like-minded with mys^ (who is able to appreciate me) 1 1 
for time ia boundless and tlw world is wide*' y Bold words 
reminding ns of Ovid ; quaque patet domilis Botesn^ 
potentia teiria, . •! 
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ny great degree ezoeedmg thedifBeiiltiea wUcih 
we lurre ah^y ekeoiintered, namdyi the 
Tariatfame in the different reoeniioni, the 
notices in the scholia reg^ing interpolsp 
tkmSi and the contradictions' and repetitiona 
within individnal texts. These quotations in 
BhaTabhdti, in fact, fnmish rather a moat ya- 
Inable guarantee that the Bftmftya^a, taking 
it as a whole, really existed at that time in 
essentially the same form as that in whidi we 
at present possess it, — ^And indeed this farther 
condnaion may he drawn from what we find 
in the Uttararduiacharita/ that at that time 
the stories also which are contained in the 
Uttarahi^d* were already thoroughly esta- 
hliahed, in so far at least as they refer to the 
lepadiation of 6it& by Rama after hisretam, 
to the birth of her two sons, Kota and Lara, in 
the hermitage of V&lmiki, to the latter^a edii- 
catii^ of the two boys in an acquaintance with 
the Rdmftya^a which he had himself com- 
posed, and to the re-nniting of Rama and Sitfi.* 
The same remark holds good for the BagharafiSa 
Bat in the telling of these stories Bhavabhfiti 
deyiates in some degree from tlie version of 
them given in the Utiaraki^d^^ (as also from 
that of the BaghavaA^a). He cannot find it in 
his hearty for instance, immediately to separate 
again the newly re-nnited pair, but leares them 
in their state of restored union ;t while in the 
Uttarakdndaf GIY. 11; Raghuvan^Of XV. 82, 
(and in the AdhgdtmarAmdgana, according to 


Wheeler) SItft is obliged to adduce this totter 
proof of her innoesnoe, that in answer to her 
prayer the ground openS| the eartt-goddeas 
ascends oat of the chaam, and takes fififi 
down with her into the Baattala.} And 
then, farther, the first meeting of Rtoawitt 
his two sons, which in the UUatakdndOf 0. 
Iff. Raghuvamfa^ XV. 63 ff. (and Adhgdiauh 
rdmdgana) follows only upon their chant- 
ing, at Rama’s sacrifice, of the Rtmfiyapa 
which y&lmfki hod taught them, iamnehmora 
poetically introduced in Bhavabhfiti, namdy, by 
Lava’s defeating of the army sent out for the 
protection of the sacrificial horse ;§ the prowess 
of the son proves his legitimacy, and confirms 
the innocence of his mother. Whether these 
variations in Bhavabhfiti are to be credited to 
himself, or whether the responsibility of making 
them rests on some other rocensioii) of the 
Uttarakfinda less precise and possibly more 
wanting in reverence for the poet of the Rumfi- 
yapa, mast in the meantime be left an open 
question. The circumstance that the version 
given by Wheeler, ec|ually with that in the 
Jaimini-BhArata, hamioniKes in part with that 
of Bhavabhfiti, certainly tells against the theory 
that these variations owe tlicir origin to the 
latter; but yet it wants the force of direct 
evidence, inasmacli as both of these versions 
may really bear a later date than his, a supposi- 
tion which is in fact di*cidedly favoured by the 
exaggerations which they exhibit (vide infra n.§) 


* Neither the Bftmftyaiia itaelf, the RimopSkhySni, 
the notices in the third, seveath, end twelfth books of the 
UeliSbhSnts, nor those in the Hsrivana's (wide niara p. ) 
nnke any mention uf these incidents; on the oUicr hand, 
they are all nnenimons in relating uiat RimSj after his 
retnm, dns'i VvamedhEn Mshra jarCtnvin sn 
niiBfjgBlin {RdmopMyana^ MakdMdraia XII. SSS. Hori- 
wanda, bhCridakuiiniii JKdmdljvosa) 1 or, as we And it in 
■n nmpUaed form in MiMk. YIl. 2282 z^sbara . . 
I niiugnlam sf^arCthyem ss'vamedhes'atam vibhuh. 

t Just as in the recension of the RSmiysna followed Inr 
Wheeler (p. 408), and inthcJoisiliH BkOrate, xxxvi. S7. 

tVeiydiflsrentfherofoie both from our version of her 
** wishing to sink into the eeith with shame,” and fnim the 
versioni of the Buddhists. For in a Buddhist Isgend 
(FansbSll, Dkamau^padOt p, 340), the earth opens, the 
Snmes of Avtebt (the hell under the earth) burst forth, anil 
the sIsfMlireM sinks down into them ; and in Kogera (p. ISH) 
aevetnl other instances nrs given of falsehood being simi- 
leily punished. Compere sIm FeusbOll, L e. p. 41S^ Wilsun, 
Msec WorSs, 1. 69^ end BimuideL lAfai^Gambma (18GG), 
p. 231, according to whichRupiabuddha, the ftather-in-lsw 
of Buddha, seven days after he had calumniated the latter, 
sank down throngh the earth into hell(U n punishment for 
his offenos. A similar fate befell Deva«uUta, FausbSIl, 
ie; p. 148, Bigandet, p. 262. According to Bigaodet, p. 88, 
it was a univcmal custom among the Buddhists to call upon 
the Earth aa a witnesa '*of the good works they have done 
or are about doing and this custom is said to have arisen 
ftom the cirenmstanoe that Buddha himself, in his eootost 
with Mira, appealed to the Earth to bear witness in hia 
favoar. 


Our "wishing to sink into the earth with shame” ocean 
in Rdtmuafi, IXXII. 7, ed. BSbUingk, where S'Aknn- 
teU, repudietod by the king, erics out in her despair 
Tihaavadi vasube ! dehi me vivamin ! (bhaavadi vaann- 
dhsrn ! dehi mo sntaram, ed. Preinaclianilra, p. 109^ 
1). Ho also in BhavalihAti's MakdAracharUn p. 64, where 
JAmodagnya (Panu^'urAma), after being defoatra by Rama, 
cries out blisgavati vasundhare pmslda randhndAiiena 

I This idea is still more fnlly developed in the Jaiwum 
BAdrato (Chat). S3— SB); and the recension of the 
KAmAyana followed by Wheeler (p. 402) also agrees with 
this vemion of the story. In the Jaiinini BhAmta, K n i*a 
is victorious over hia three uncles and even over K A m a 
himself, after Lava has been taken prisoner by Watru- 
gliiia: the story is somewliat dilfcmnUy told in Wheeler. 


j| From the tMkkyathirpmia § 304 (p. 186 ; see also p, 23S) 
H ilut the rules of rhetoric n ' 


itapfiears | 


not only permitted 


the dramatic poets, but even required Uiem lioth to omit 
anything olyeclionable in the tnulitionid legends which thij 
made nse of, and to select such variations in the storieo as 
good taste might seem to demand. Thus we are told 
RAnm’s slaying of VAli by moans of a stiatagem, in the 
RAmAynne, is not mentioned at all in the drama UdAtta- 
KAghava;^ and that in the Sugrtvn-Vlneiiaritn the 
incident is modified to this extent that TAli goes foitJi 
to kill llama, and thta is killed by KAmn. This last re- 
ference is probslily to llbavsbhfiti's .VaAdrfroeAarifa (p. 78- 
82, Wilson, /Itioto Tka^dre, II. 380^ 881) which among ^ec 
deviotiona from the version given in ,tho KAmAyana, 
as a matter of fact, uso the one here min- 


tioned. 
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—With nferoice to this maiteri Irenuurkin 
piMiiigy that the whole of this later story about 
Ka8a and Lara as sons of Rftma seems to me 
to hare been inrented merely by the bards 
andminstrelsy kiiiflar% in order to arert from 
themselves the odium attached to the name ku- 
Cflara (see my AcodL Varhi. Uber ItuLZiL 0. 
and the St PiUrshurg Lexicon, s. v.), and to 
obtain, on the other hand, the highest possible 
consideration for their order. 

And, as bearing upon this part of our subject 
1 draw attention to the additional fact that, 
according to the account given by Fricderich in 
his treatise UAer die Samkrit und ATavi- 
JUUralur auf dor Imel Bali (see my notice of 
this work in the ind. Siud. II. 133-136), the 
Uttarkdpja, represented too as having been 
composed by Vftlmiki, appears also among 
the Sanskrit works translated into the K a v i 
language ; and likewise that the Atjunavija//a, 
an independent Kavi poem (see ibid. p. 142), 
is borrowed, so as far as its substance is 
concerned, from the same work (sec Uiiam- 
hdar/a, 21, 22). Wc arc, however, in the iiioon- 
timo prohibited from drawing any chronological 
conclusion from this circumstance, so long as 
we are unable to fix exactly the time at which 
the work found its way into Java. . The relations 
of India to this island have evidently not been 
restricted to the circumstances of merely one 
immigration, but they extend in all probability 
over several centnrios ; and consequently the 
work may have passtMl over from the iiia inland 
at any particular date during that |)eriod. 
Lassen has indeed entered his protest(//if/.d/<. 11. 
1043ff.) against Friedcrieh’s view that the earli- 
est of these relations does not go further back at 
all events than the year 500 A.i). ; but whether 
his own views arc so perfectly trustwortliy has 
yet to be proved. In any case, what Friederich 
himself states regai-ding the Kavi translation 
of tlic Ram Ay non — see my remarks thoreoii in 
the place already referred to— is not brought 
forward with the view of making out that a high 
antiquity ought to be assigiiiMl to it : on the 
contrary, the conjoetiire. which 1 have there 
expressed, to the effect that the poem referred 
to is probably not tlie RriiuAyanu itself, but 
only a BAlarAmAyana, into which were 

* Inthe Kavi-RAmayaMa, according to Fricdericb, 
the eontenti of the ant six bouke of the KSmiyena ara 
also divided into twenty-Sve rargai. 

t The tiandation bv Kambnn (with the Uttarahinda) mu^t 
ceiteinly date, according to VVilMin, Moektntk CoUtetion, 
I.SI8klM,aalacbaekaB8ake8e7»A.D.SSIi. The Cana- 


interwoven the latest incidents in the story of 
Bdma, narrated for the first time in the Uttar 
rakAg^ai — this conjecture seems to be borne out 
by ike fact that recently, and just in Bouthem 
India, quite a number of similar works bearing 
the name B Alar Am Ay aft a have been brought 
to light: see Taylor, Catalogue of Oriental 
MSS. oj the College, Fori St George (Madras 
1857) 1. 295, 296, 299, 419, 450, 455. These 
are, to be sure, designated for the most part 
thus: — Brief Epitome for Schools (106 
dlokas) but besides these, mention is also 
made, (p. 456), of two separate Baftgraha 
RAmAyai,ms,— a short one in seven sargas, and 
a longer one of uncertain extent (the MS. is 
defective; it contains about fifty sargas); 
and similarly, (p. 169), of a prasannarRAmA- 
yaoa in twenty-one sargas.* If we add to 
these the numerous translations of the BftmA- 
yaoa that are referred to in the Catalogue, 
with or without the UttarakAnda, in almost all 
the languages of tlie Dekhan, in Tamil, (p. 
269,520,521), in Tel agu,(p. 499), in Mala- 
yalam, (p. 670), in Uriya,(p. 675), inCanar- 
ese, both in prose and in verse, (p. 595, 597, 
601, 605, 665, 666, 602 bAlarAmAyapa, 603, 
606 RAniAya^aprabandha), we are furnished, 
even from modern tinies,twith a snfiicient num- 
ber of analogues of the Kavi translation of the 
RAmAyana, so that we are under no necessity, 
from the mere fact of its existence, to carry it 
bock to any early date, as long as it cannot be 
shown from other sources tliat it really has any 
claim to such an antiquity. 

Togo beyond Bhavabhuti, in order to 
obtain testimonies for the existence of the 
RAmAyana, is evidently unnecessary; but yet, 
considering the importance of the work with re- 
ference to the history of literature, there is a 
certain iiiti'rest in such an investigation. And 
therefore I will also exhibit here in one view, at 
least briefly, such utlier laudatory notices of the 
RAiiiAyu^a and such works directly assum- 
ing its cxistiMicc or based tliercujMii, as 1 find 
ready to iny hand. As instances of the former 
class, I mention the notice of and panegyric 
upi'ii the RAmAyana, and indeed upon V A 1- 
niiki, by R Aj asekhara} who lived about 
the end of the tenth century, in the opening of 

ten veniuii of I lie Rl iiilysna date*, ai:conli«g to Weigle 
{Z. d. M. a. 11. tin) I um about the Hth ceutuiy. 

J RegHiding Uio time at wliicli he lived, cf. loci. Slrei/en, 
I. SIS, SI4.- RnjaiiVkliii m livvtl IniUi befiiro Uhojodei'a, who 
quoieH him in bie /fiif- .. ttini/AdAAoratifi com|ioimd offer 
llui^a*e time ; eec Autniebt, Catat, p. mSa, and befuto 
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UbP raolia^^apAffaT a(Anfrecht, Colal. 
p. 140a.), — hj Dhanamjaya, who belongs 
to the umo period,* in hie Dai arO pa, 1.61 
(Rdm&japftdi cha vibhftyya Bphatikhatftm cha)^ 
-*by Govardhana, who aho lived some- 
where in the tenth or twelfth century ,t in the 
opening of his Saptailati(Y. 32, sri-Rftmd- 
ya^SrBhftrata-Bfihatkatliftnam kavin namas- 
kormoh ; v. 88, sati kakiitsthakuloniiatikaripi 
Rdmdya^e kirn oiiyakAvycna ?), — ^by Tri- 
Tikramabhatta in tlin opening of his 
Damayantfkat hd (t. 11, namaa tasmai 
kpU yena ramyd Bdmdyani} kathd), — ^by 
the Rdja-tarnAgipf (1. 166, vide mpra p. 239) 
—finally, by ddrAgndhara§ (kavinduA 
naiimi V A 1 m i k i A ynsya RAinAyapiA ka. 
tliAm I chandrikAm iva cliinVanti chakorA iva 
fAdhoTali II see Bohtliugk, Ind. fipmeht^ 8885 ; 
and Aiifrecht, CaUd, p. 124** ). In the B r a h m,a- 
▼ aivartapurana also : * itiliAso BhAratoA 
cha VAlmtkaA kAyynmeva clia* arc mentioned 
after the eighteen Upapiuranae^ (see Bumonf, 
hUrodiielicn to the Bhagavata Pindna^ I, 23.) 
In the FtsAfitfptfiYina, 111.3 ^^Qiksha, the 
descendant of B lif i g u , who is also known by 
the name V A 1 m i k i” appears ns the VyAsa 
(reviser) of the twenty-fonrtli dvAiiarn — which 
unquestionably refers to VAlmiki’s authorship 
of the RAmAyapa : (see Wilson, p. 273 ; Hall, 
III. 35.) 

In the latter class, we have first of all to con- 
sider the later epic literature to which the two 
great epics gave rise. The literature of the 
F u r A p a 8 , however, which calls for the earli- 
est attention here, yields comparatively little 
that bears on our subject (see my Abh. gber die 
Stlma Tdp, Up. p. 281). 1 take from Aufrccht’s 
Cato/c^s the statement that the AgnipurApa 


in seven bhapters, quae singolonim RAmAynpa 
librorum nomina gernnt, contains an epitome of 
the seven hooks of the BAinAyapa| (Anfrecht^ 
p. 7a); and that in the Pad m apurApa several 
sections are occupied with the history of RAma 
(ibid. p. 13, 14). The SkandapurApa too appears 
to contain a short section on the same, intrv^uced 
in connection with the account of the RAmanava- 
mfvratB.T Regarding the section of the Vis h- 
p u piirApa that relates to this matter (IV. 4), 
see Wilson, p. 385, and Hall, in his edition 
of Wilson’s translation. III. 317. In addition 
to these, 1 have only been able to get from 
theBrahmApfapurApa a Bdmdganatndhdtmga 
Aufrccht, 1. e. 30a), and the Adhgdtniardmdgana.* 
Bnt we have still to mention here that singular 
work which bears the name: Arsham (or Arsho- 
yarachitam)vA8i8htham maliArAniAyapa (see Vert, 
tier Bert. 8. IL p. 187 — 194 ; Aufrccht, Caialogwt^ 
p.354a5.), which is placed in the mouth of V Al- 
mtki, and which against the 24,000 verses of 
the ordinary RAmAyapa, seems to represent a 
redaction in 100,000 versea,! bnt really contains 
only an exhortation addressed by Vasishtha to 
the youthful RAma reganliiig true blessedness 
and the means of attaining to it, accompanied 
by numerous narratives, that are quoted as illus- 
trative examples.} Wo have next, directly con- 
nected herewith, the nrtificinl-epie (dating per- 
even from the eleventh ccntnry§), Rdghava- 
pdndavtya of KavirAja, which sums up 
at the same time and in the same words the 
contents of the RAmAyana and of the MahA- 
bharata, and which has served as a model 
for n whole scries of similar artificial workB.|| 
And lastly, os occupying the same ground, 
though quite modern, we have to mention also : 
— ^thc Ribnachemdracharitmedra ofAgnivoAa, 


Dhsnilm, lee Hall, JmirodiK^iem lo the Da/orUpa ^ t. The 
yene in the epwang of the Ftaekandapdndara, whidi hei 
In view the eelf-leiidetioa of the pu^ ocean eaein, in 
pveeuely the aeme words, in the Mginning of another 
. **** by the seme eathor, the BAremdjfoem nenelv 
(!• U A, vide infkn p. 251), end reads thus 
babhOve Valmfkabhavah port kavisL tatah impoda 
bhnvi Bhartf i mcnthatlm f 
dhitah pnnar yo DhavabhAtirekhayi, an vnrtita 
sanpiati KajSs'akhnrah| 

« Sm Hall in hiseditiim (Gale. 186S) Intnidw p.1 & 

t Abkiibtr aapia/aiakm^V'9- 

t YyAsa with the RAdroia, Bsna and Onnlplpm are nan- 
tlonad f nithar on. 

^ j^AosM^toHall, Introd. to the VimeadatlA g. 48 
^^nd bafon that of tha Barivans's and tha Maht- 

*9f*8*?* is daslipiatad, after the fonr 

Tadaa,tliaBhArataandiha PASehnritraks,aaal 80 

p ossasa iwg tha ahaiactar of n s'tatra. And thia avidahe- 


\r presumes tha auistaneo of various later versions of the 
ilAintyana. 

* On this work sea Whadar, in vol. II. Wa alrendv 
know, from Friedarich (/ndL Sted, II. 181, 182), that thia 
PuiAna ia found in Javn, on the island Bali, aim it would 
be interesting to learn whether the Javanese taut contains 
dso these iwo pieces^ 

t Whan TtinnAiha (Schiefner, p. 6) speaks of n RtmA- 
ysna in 100, UOO verses, as little wdght la to be attached 
to tha ststamant aa when (t6id) ha aseiibaa 80,000 vaiaaa 
to the UsptiiMiii'a I 


X For dia saka of thasa atoriaa, a more thoronid^ invciU- 
gation of tha work would certainly be very desirable. It ia 
quoted ao early as by S'Arngsdhara (sea Aafiaeht, Cekdogu. 
p. 126a), and itwaa probably eomposed in KMhmir. 

f Sea ind. 8tniftu,l. 852; 26(271 and my AM. ntsp 
da$ •apUuatakam de§ HMn p. 8, 

I Thus Chidambanluvi m hia BAdroftaJhlsi^aa-i 


ookisdra treats of the history of these three worka at tha 
time and in the same words ; sea Taylor, Cidniegwe. 

ible of three re^ar- 


p. 175, 176 (aaeh vane ia therefore **aapal 
inga”). An mialogoua literaiy eonedt la 
kispf, probably composed oy SftiyadAan whoa* data fdls 
aboot 1540; saaAnfiacht, Catalogiu, 182a. 
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(Aufrecht, CaJtfd, p. 1818), — ^the SUghavamUiMa 
of y itvanfttlift, author of tbe NdAilflyailar- 
pana (p. 808 ed. Roer)— two works bearing the 
name Haimavtldsa, the one composed byRima- 
c h a r a n a, (see Anfrecht, 8148) ; the other (an 
imitation of the QUoffovmda) bj HarinAtha, 
{{bid. 132a), — ^the Raghanathahhyudaya of d r 1 
RAm a b hadr AmbA, see ( Verz. dzrBerL S, H, 
p. 154)^»-the AhhirdmanAmahuvya of d r t R o- 
lamAnAtha, (ibid, p. 156),-— the R makiitA- 
hala of GoTinda, from the middle of the 
sercntecnth century, (Anfrecht, 1988), — ^Bnally, 
the revision of the Selubandha in the Settmaranif 
from the beginning of the same century, (see 
Virz, dzr Beri, S, H. p. 154-156.) 

The dramatic literature, too, that has a bear- 
ing on this matter is peculiarly rich.* At the 
head of the list wc may name the Prcaannor 
raghava of J a y a d e v a, son of Mahadeva ;t 
at the head, because according to Hall (Preface 
to the Daz^ariijia^ p. 36), a verse from this 
drama is quoted in Dlianika, and it must 
therefore be placed before the middle of the 
tenth century. The Mahanataka asoribed to 
Hanumant himself, belongs also to this 
period ; for, according to Anfrecht, (CataL 
209a), it is quoted by B h o j ad e v a, the author 
of the Saraavnttkanthdbharana which dates pro- 


bably from the end of the tenth, or it may be 
from the beginning of the eleventh century; 
dArftgadhara also (Anfrecht, 125*) quotes 
it occasionally; and with this, too, accords 
exactly the venerable tradition (see WilsoA, 
Hindu Theatre^ II. 372-3), which ascribes 
the composition of the work to the Monkey 
Hannmant himself,^ who 6rst “ engraved 
or wrote it on the rocks*' § and then, to please 
VAlmIkl, cast it into the sea, lest his RAmAy- 
ana should be thrown into the shade; in 
Dhoja's time, however, some portions came again 
to the light, and at his request, were arranged 
by Mi8ra-DAmodnra ; (see further Aufrecht’s 
notices in the Cataloguz, 1428, 151a ; Tay- 
or's Catalngve^ I. 146). In Taylor (I. 11) men- 
tion is made also of a second drama of this 
name, but as having been composed by “ B o- 
dhayanachari" (vitlz atf/jfa, p.. 123 note). 
Tlie GhampurAmayapa, by Vidar- 
b h a r Aj a, “ otherwise B h o j ar A j a" in five 
afikas, also claims (Taylor, I. 175, 4.'’i5) to 
date from the time of Bhoja. Similar claims to 
belong to the middle or the end of the tenth 
century are set up by the BAl arAmAy a^o, 
a somewhat tasteless drama by RAjaAe- 
khara,| and by two dramas that ore also 
quoted by Dhanika in the scholium to the 


*Cf. v^pra p. 244, tfMCArlieat notice of the kind that been 
mum the rabject from the Ileriverie'e. According lo the 
l^ityadnrpanaA 277 p. 126 the eubetence of the KamS- 
yene forme e particularly euitable subject for n&taka. 

t Anfrecht 1414. It is certainly doubtful whether this 
Jayadeva is identical with the author of tho Gttawoetiula, 
as llall belieeea ; see my Abh.Ubtr lidla'a Sapta^atala, p. 10. 
According to the account in Dholannth Chandar'a TWmfi ^ 
a Mfiuflu, (Lnnd. 18G9) 1.57, the author of the (rihuranada 
lived so late as the end of tho fourteenUi, or rather the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and waa an adherent of 
KamSnanda. Gnmpare also the account in Wilson, Se/eet 
Wor/bt, 1. 65 fl. N ow, considering the strong bias of the GlCa- 
govifidin in favour of Krishna wonhip, we should not 
readily infer that its author belonged to the Rima sect 
t Hanumant appears also in the C'anmkdffrfot XU 18, as 
a great grammarmn. According to the account of tlm 
acholiast Katakk he was the ninth vyakarapakaimta (see 
Muir, SatuJkrit 7Wct«, IV. 417, 418). It is probable that 
a Kiammarian actually bore this name ; and that his work 
was then imputed to the illustrious first bearer of the 
name (and there is a work aKribed'tn him, on the ten ava- 
ttras of Vishnu : see Aufrechr, Cafalng^, p. 282a.>-^aite 
analogously, the name of Rfivana is quoted as that of a 
king of Kanihir (vide supra p. 240 n.) ; and it is told of the 
lAfikfi prince himself (see /ao. Ritul. V, 161- /ad. Rtrei/sn, 
11. 202), that on one occasion, on the Cliitrakata, he wrote 
upon stone the bhfishya of Patalljali, Ac., and by that means 
preserved It from being lost According to Hall's com^ 
municationsin M. Muller, Rignedtu, vol. Ill p. xiil, there are 
also ascribed to Rfivana, or at least to some one of that 
name,a Rigbhfishyaand acommentary **on one of the SfdkkZt 
of the Vipiirsedfi,” both of which are said sfill to exisk 
Similarly a KAvanabhishya to tbe SAmfuotda'^ fRost in 
Jket Rtiid. IX. 176). A pansdshta bdonging to the Ai>Mia- 
•ida bears the name : ildsoiiafilus/f ; see Burneirs valuable 
Cataiogum of his Vedio MSS. in TvAasr's Bzeord, Jon 1870 



**rock inscriptions" of Piyadasi, and specially tho 
Rrahmanicnd conception of thnt fact. Compare witn this 
also the account in the Fot Ktme A'l, Chap. 2^ regarding the 
forty-two questions which vrvn addressed by S'akra to 
Budd ha ami written with liis tingor on a rock. As regards 
moreover the well-known tradition of llanumant’s being 
prior to VAImtki, is it not probable that we should loi>k for its 
origin in the Ihct that the KAma legend waa chanted in the 
dialects of the people beftire it was clothed in Sanskrit by 
Yalmiki? As a matter of fact the first account that we 
have of RAma is in Pill, and even then composed in a par- 
tially metrical form. The statement too in the AdkjfMma 
RdmAj^nna (vide supra p. 123a.) that Valmiki waa **of low 
caste" may perhaps be considered as pointing in the same 
direction. Compare as analogons with this the statement 
that the RrihatkathA was originally composed in Pais'Acht, 
in the laninisgc of the bhftUs (Dandin's Xflrjfddarj'a^ 1. 88 
see tnd. 8crrt/iw, I. 814). 

II See Hall, Preface to the Dtufardpa p. 8(^ 31. Tha 
Bnlardm»zAma has recentW been puhlidied in Henares 
(1869) byGovinda Deva S'astri, first in the PawjH news- 
paper, and afterwards in a separata form. It consists of 
ten aeU (pp, 81^, wnd exhibits a remarkable absence of 
poetie feeling. Ibero is much that ia interesting, hnvrever, 
in tho account contained in tha opening of tho poem ra- 
gaiding RUas'ekhara. From this it appears that AlAdhava 
was q3te in error whea ho described him, in the R'an- 
hnravv<^pa, oa king of Kerala, (see Aufrecht Cnfo/. 2645 
ft, Imd, Arei/en, L 814). Acr.gnling to the account given 
here, he sprang from a YfiyAvarakula (see the St Peters- 
bnrv Lexicon, u e.), and was the guru, or rather upAdhyAya 
of a king Nirbhaya or M a h e n a r a p A 1 a, of the Kaghn 
flamil3i% who is designated as hia pupil. The same verse in 
landatun of the poet which, according to Aufrecht (vido 
snpn p. 2495. n. }), is found in the opening of his drama 
Prnekmuinpdmdat^ and which extols him as a newly 
arisen VAImtki, Bhartrioientlia and BhavabhUti, turns up 
again here, being put in the month of a Haividna ; and 
this ia immediately followed by another similar landalOT 
nrtlmntif of tha port's talents, which is given as that of a - 
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Da8ar8pa| namely, the UddttorEdghava* 
and the Chhalita-Rdma (Uall, p. 86). All three 
are quoted also in the Sdhityadarpana. In addi- 
tion to these we have still to mention the folloir- 
ing dramas that bear upon our subject the 
Anartjhardghava oi M urari (quoted as early as 
by d&rl&gadhara, Anfrecht, 1248 ; according 
to Wilson, IL 883, dating from the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century), — the Kritgd’-Rdvana^ 
-—the JdnakURdyhavar^i\ke 7id/t8ar/Aa— the Rdr 
pAavdMf/ffchiya,— tlie RdmaclMriia (or is Bha- 
vabhiiti’s work here meant ?), — the Rumahhi- 
nauc/a,— and the Rdmdhhgudaga,^ Ihe Rdmor 
ehandruchampd of Kavichandra was not 
Gom|K)scd till after the date of the Sdhitgar 
ilarpanu (Aufrccht, 2118). The AhkhUma 
wanindtiikn dates, ( according to Wilson, II. 
895, Aufrccht, 1876), from the year 1599 
A.D. Thu DAtdntjada of Sri-Subhata 
appears also (Wilson, 11. 390 ; Aufrccht, 1396) 
to be a modem production, coin^iosod by 
order of the Mahurujadhiruja srf Tribhuva- 
nn))alndeva for the pilgrimage to the temple 
of Dcva>srf-lCniiiara|i«t1a. Hall {latfoikiclion to 
the Dutiaritiut^ 30) mentions also a drama 
called Attioijhu^Iitighora, wliicli he had found 
quoted from, and mic called Cliokkanatha’s 
tfihiukijMU‘inai/n, wliicli he hud himself looked 
into. The lidimhautfrada/fa of Punish ot- 
l am a ( Aiifrcclil, 201 o) pi-obably also belongs to 
this categoiy. 

I might now mention also, in conclusion, those 
works which, in ii grontcr or less degree, treat 
of the worship of tin* llrinni sects. But I 
will not go into this pari of the subject, partly 
because 1 am able to refer, for iiifomiatiou on 
it, to niy Abh, iibev die Rthnn-Tnpanij/a-Upani-' 
s/iacf (Berlin, 1864 ),§ and jmrtly bceansu a full 
traatment of the quite modern literature of this 
description, which is connected with the namch 
of Eft 111 ft n u j a and E ft m ft n a u d a ,|| would 
certainly lead us loo far a>field. I will men- 

nbhyMjra S'ankamviniuiiuih. In the third Act theze » in- 
■ertM e nAteke of l]haretAch&r 3 'a, called SOdMaj/amwara 
(p. 68—86), which is repreHCDte<i by Kiifaale'i tmupe in 
TOuencf of KAvaue, witli the objei^t of diverting hie mind 
from the ooiitcmplatioa of hie love-eorrowe. Vegenliiig 
the mc the account in the SAkitjfamiiaHaf 

* Quoted tin by Ifemacbandn in hie Prakrit Grammarf 
lY. 288 ; See Aufrecht Catat. p. ISOo. 

t The RMbhifodaga ii quoted u early ai by Dhanilm 
{Ih/ar4§ia p. 42): elaoa Htinumanndt'ika (i6id. n. 61), which, 
however, ieperhape only aiuitlier name fur Um MokMiaka. 
There ie vtiA enother of tlie drainae quoted in the SdAAye- 
d or / m a a that may be included in our liht, namely the Itahi- 
ahmilu, OB in the quotation made from it in that 
(1 846. n. 148), accordiii;; to the account in fiallabiyneis 
tnuillstion (201), Uhurguxa biieului to Kama. 


tion here' only the A<2la6AiiKofara6dficki (see Ferr. 
tier Reri, S. H, p. 128 — 127), since it clearly 
makes a direct reference to Ihe Bftmftyapa. 

Let ns briefly sum up the results of our in- 
Testigation. 

1. The earliest indigenous testimonies to tho 
existence of a Rftmftyai,ia date from about tho 
third or fourth century of our era. 

2. Considering the present extent of tho 
work about 24,000 slokas), and the great diver- 
sity fonnd in the numerous recensions, it is im- 
possible to pronounce a judgment, with any- 
thing approaching to certainty, regarding tho 
original condition of the text. In tho existing 
condition of tho text, however, wo find uu- 
mistakeablo indications that tho infiiieuco of 
Greece upon India was already finiily estiib- 
lishcd. 

8. Seeing that the earliest form of the story ‘ 
told in tho Ramiiyaiia, as wo find it, namely, 
in the Buddhist legend, f knows nothing of tho 
abduction of Sitft by Bftvai.iu, or of the siege of 
Laiik a, it is ))ossible tliiit, in the addition of 
these two elements by V ft 1 iii i k i, we shouhl 
recognise the iLfliience of an ncipiaiutaucc witli 
the Homeric saga-cyele, just as ntlior stories 
belonging to the cycle have found their way 
into the Buddhist legentl. 

4. It is uiiccrta in whether the V aislinava bias 
which characterises the IMuiftyana, ns wc possess 
it, and which has done so, acciirding to the testi- 
mony of the literiitiire on tin* subject, for a long 
time back, belonged to the i>oem originally ; but 
it is clear that the preseuee of this Lius is due to 
the endeavour of tho author to sivail himself of 
national legends and the heroic figures of national 
tradition, and to make use of these, in the inter- 
est of the Drahnianical theology, as an antidote 
to Buddhism. 

6. It is certainly at least ]H>ssible that 
Wheeler is right when ho refers the conflict with 

X In that treatiie (1-47) the version of the Rdmaeharita 
cloeei with the return fn>ni Lafika to AyodhjrA : no notice 
ii taken of the later inddeute in Kama's history till his 
dual entrance into heaven with all that belonged to him 
(1. 98;Giiuf. t/Varakanda, 114 and 116). 

f About tho middle of the twelfth century (precise date 
1127 A. I).), according tolVilson, Seltel HVAv, 1. S5ff ; Auf- 
reebt, CatatogMtn. 2HriA 2M6ir. 

End of the fourteenth century, Wilson, fiefeeC ll'orks, 1. 

2 The drenmstauce that in this legend SltA appears aa 
the sister of KAma, and becomes his wife only at the close 
of the eaile, probably Snds its countenuurt in the KAinA- 
yana in he representaiion that daring the entire period of 
tho exile (and in fact throughout the p><cm) she remaina 
without children. It is only when we come to the UUara- 
kkmda that we hear of her being a mother.— For a different 
and singular view of thiscireamstanee: see Wheeler, pbS68. 
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the RAkdMwas in Oejlon to inti-Biiddhist ten- 
dencies. 

6. It is uncertain in how far the story 
of RAma and Bit!, as contained in its 
earliest form in the Dataratha-J At ak a, 
may hare a historical germ, or whether 
even that earliest version may not also have had 
as its ground work, in addition to such n germ, 
what VAlmiki has undoubtedly interwoven 
into his representation of the story, namely, the 
adoration of a demi-god, bearing the name of 
R A m a, and regarded as the guardian of agri- 
culture, but hindered in his beneficent activity 
by a temporary exile (possibly the Winter ?)i 
and also of the field-furrow deified under the 
name of 8 1 1 A. 

7. The extreme mildness, which is the pro- 
minent feature in BAma’s character as represent- 
Ofl by VAlmfki, is in this form an inheritance 
from the Buddhist legend.* It is possible that, 
in the course of time, Ohristian elements may 
also have found their way into the representa- 
tion (dabarf, dambuka Ac.) 

8. VAlmiki appears to have belonged to a 
school of the Y a j n rv e d a, the sagas of which 
he Ihis interwoven into his narrative (afigarAga, 
J a n a k a, A A V a p a t i) ; and we may conclude 
tlint his birth-place was probably somewhere 
in the neighbourhood ofAyodhyA 

Note. 

ProfcHsor Weber contributes to the Literanaehee 
Cenlrafhlatt of 30th Deo. last, a notice of ** T/te Da^a- 
ratlMrJdtaha being the Buddhist stoiy of King RAiiia ; 
tlic original PAli text, with a translation and notes by 
y. Faiiabdll, Kopenhagen, 1871.’* In this notice, 


referring to the fact that the sicconnt fumidied by 
D’Alwis had already shown tliat one of the verses 
of the DaiamthorJdtaka was reproduced in the 
BAinAyana, Weber quotes his own conjecture (ante 
p. 124), that “ an acquaintance with the whole of 
the PAli text might bring to light still further coin- 
cidences of a similar nature.” This conjecture, ho 
here says, has been fully confirmed. According 
to Fausboll, there are two other veraes in this Bud- 
dhist version which are found also in the iZonia- 
jfana ; for although the parallel is not so close as 
to be a word for word reproduction, yet the verses 
are identically the same in Hubstaiice as those in the 
PAli text These are, v. 5 of the Dqt^aratha-Jdta- 
ira found in R&mdyaRO^ II. 105, 15 (Schlegcl and 
also in the corrcspoqding chaptitrs in Goriesio and 
Carey-Marshman) ; and v. 10 in Bam. II. 108, 3 
(Schlegcl, and in both tlie other editions) . And it is 
further worthy of notice that both the remaining 
portion of Rdm. II. 105 contains several additional 
distinct allusions to the words of the PAli text, and 
that the vemo of the Bamayana which corresponds 
to the 10th verse of the DatfarathorJdtaka is put 
into the mouth of JAbAli, who is represented in 
the Bruhnianical poem as the representative of the 
nAstika-wisiiom, and whoso words give occa- 
tion to BAma’a sharp retort and to his well-known 
attack upon B u d d h a^ 
yatliA hi cora^ sa tathA hi Buddhas, tathA- 
gntom nAstikum atra viddhi. 

It is true, Ra 3 *s Weber, that Schlegcl has cast suspi- 
cion upon the authenticity of this passage ; but whc« 
therhe was justified in doing so appears at least quos- 
tionahlc in the light of the now infonnationwe have 
on tho subject. At all events tho whole of this 
section of tho Ramayana has now acquired special 
importanen; and a collation of all the available 
manuscripts of the same is therefore greatly to 
be desired. 


AROHABOLOGT IN BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 
(JSSsfrocI from the Adminuiraiion Report for 1870-71.) 


Thb materials collected from an examination of 
the ancient temple of Ambamath, by the party of 
artists sent to that place in 1868^ and mentioned in 
the Administration Boport of tliat year, have been 
utilised. Six sets of tho casts and photographs ot 
the temple have been completed, and one set of 
architectural drawings made. One of each of the 
former and the single set of drawings were sent to 
England for the last International Exhibition, to be 
eventually handed over to the Secretary of State 
for India. Ont of the remaining photographs and 
oasts, two sets have been already ordered to be sent 
to England and one to each of the museums at Cal- 



cutta and Madras. It has been proposed to cause 
copies of tho architectural drawings to bo made in 
England, by the carbon or other process for distri- 
bution among learned persons and institutions and 
museums. 

At tlie request of Government Mr. Burgess drew 
up, in August 1870, a Memorandum on the Survey 
of the Architectural and other archaeological re- 
mains in tho Bombay Presidency and surrounding 
territories, appending amongst others “ a list of 
places chiefly in tho Nixam's territory, at which 
Himadpanti or other remains are said to exist” 
At a subsequent date the same gentleman addressed 

to tkosanisit moral tone which aa a a4eH|pina,it 

pisserves ai a heritage from the ume aonree. 
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a letter laggwtiDg that enq-iiriee be made as to the 
deaoription and extent of the remains mentioned in 
the list, and that ** lists be collected of all remains^ 
rock temples^ ancient riirines, monasteries^ wells, 
forts, Ac. Ac., with sndi acoounta of each, how- 
ever fragmentaiy, as infbnnants may be able to 
supply.'* A copy of Mr. Burgess* letter with the 
Memorandum and lists referred to, and extracts from 
despatdies from the Secretary of State bearing on 
the subject have been forwarded to the Besident at 
Haidarabad, with a request that he will move the 
Nizam's Darbftr to collect and communicata such 
information as it may be able to obtain regarding 
the archsBological remains in His Highness the 
Nizam's territory. Intimation has been received 
that this information has been called for from the 
local authorities by the Nizam's minister.^ 

A grant of Rs. 8^000 from one per cent Income- 
tax balances was made during the year under re- 
port for the conservation and restoration of the 
Muliaiumadan buildings at Ahmadabad, and the 


money was expended on the palaoe at Sarkhql r 
IhetoUl expenditure from first to last atSarkh^ 
haa been Ba. 10,281. The Haifm, whidi waa half 
mined and fast becoming wholly so, has been re- 
stored as far as is apparently neoessaiy to retain the 
original arohiteoturd etteot Much attention has 
been paid to make the new portions an exact copy 
of the old work. All the frJlen stones that could 
be found have been refdaoed in their proper posi- 
tion, and the new carving has been aoouratdy 
copied from the old. 

The municipality of Bljapnrhave expended in the 
past year a sum of Bs. 480 in repairs to the following 
dd architectural buildings of the place,— Ibrdhfm 
Bosah, GfiliGumbas,Bhagi Mahal, and ThjBavadi. 

Qeneral TVemenheere, Politioal Besident, Aden, 
having reported that an Arab bad brought to him 
from the interior a very interesting inscribed stone, 
orders were given to purchase the stone for the 
snmof Bs. 160 ; and the stone has been forwarded 
to the British Mnsenm from Aden. 


ASIATIC SOOIETTE8. 


Bengal Aeiade Society. 

At the meeting of the Society on fitli June, Capt. 
W. L. Samnells, Assistant Commissioner, Mfinbhfim, 
read a -paper on the legend of Btgheaar, current 
among certain dans of Gonda, descended from a 
family of fivebrothers named KAard, Sdrf, Markdm, 
Netia, and Sdiifin, that once upon a time a tiger cub 
was bom to KtM. As it grew up, the young 
tiger made itself veiy useful in keeping predatory 
animals from its father's crops, and in conaequer.oe 
the greatest affection existed between them. To 
KfiarA’s intense grief the cub died, but shortly 
afterwards his wife gave birth to a daughter who 
in due time became marriageable. The marriage 
ceremonies had been com]fieted, and the party were 
about to enjoy themsdves with feasting and 
danciiig, when suddenly a frightful sound is heard 
proceeding from one of the company who had be- 
eome possessed with ademon. On interrogation by 
an exorcisi the demon is recognised by KAsrAtobe 
the qnrit of his lost tigerGon. The demoniac is 
appei^ with the sacrifice of a live kid whichhe 
team in pieces after the manner of a tiger, and after 
being presented with three cupfuls of liquor and 
aomemouthfuls of fine disappears. Theappear- 
anoe is considered a most happy omen, and KAsrA's 
tiger-son is thenoeforUi deified, and wordiipped un- 
the name of BIghesar by t^ five dans. 

Totbisday among the descendants of the five 
brothers, during their maniage oeremonies it is 
usnalfor oneor twoof those present, generally the 
oAoiating priest and a looker on, to fd^ being poa- 


aessed with the soul of a tiger, and in that state to 
kill and tear to pieces a live Ud. The demons 
are afterwards appeased by the bride's lather 
with an offering of three cupfuls of liquor and a 
mouthful of ghf. No marriage oeremony in thaaa 
five dans is oonsidered complete without ^ qqpoar- 
anoe of Bighesar and the attendant rites. 
J^mnlaJL^f^ke AeiatSo Sodely efBmycX Nbi. 174, 
175, 176, >br 1872. 

Nos. 174 and 175 contain tiie papers on Fhyiioal 
Bdenoe. These are Part IV of a * Momign^ 
of Indian Gyprinidm,' 1^ Burggoa F. Day ; ' Zoo- 
logyof8ikkim,'by W. T. Blanford, F.G.GL,0.1LZ.8. ; 
' Notes on the Ornithology of Kaahiir,' W. E. 
Brooks^ C.E. ; * Note on yarions new or little known 
Indian Liiards,'by Dr. F. Stolicdca ; 'On the Odeo- 
logy of TViwnops PbrsicnB,’ by G. E. Dobson, B.A, 
M.B. ; ' Third list of Birds from the Khasi and Garo 
Hills,' by Major H. H. Godwin-Aostin, F.B.G.& ; 
' On Differentid Gdvanometira,' by Louis Sohwen'- 
dler. Esq. ; and 'On Birds from Sikkim,' by W. T. 
Blanford, Esq. 

Tlio first paper in No. 176 is a ' List of Words of 
tlieNioobar language as spoken atKamorta, Nan- 
kauri, Trinkiitt, and Katsc^,' by E. H. Man, Bn|. 
The next is on ' Buddhist remains in Orissa,' hy 
J. Beames, B.G.S., Bdaaor. At GhhatUt 16 milea 
north of Katak, the writer bays " I oame to a flat 
snrfioe of laterite dosdy resembling that at Kopa- 
ri. At the foot of a si^ hill was a square plat- 
form, about 40feei square, of hewn laterite stonea, 
from which roee twdve pillars, octagonal aid with 


• Stoss the Bspoft whsrabUihsd a * Tisailatlon et a List 
of 166 bsildtofs laliidu, Bir, Tslgudal and Bhimpi^ ha^ 

bsms^ved; bat it suststos ns 'rsnutoi^bot whatani 


dsisilbcd to bs * to gosA ssaditiss gsootos rstoihsvs 
been sarafdlysxduead, and It It a wert 11iI|M Aes siin - 
ttoos si erea tbs bitofiit soit on aitamptcA-bi 
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nninded oapitals, but much worn by the action of 
the dementa, and oorored with gr^ lichen. To the 
weet of thia was a rude aquare building composed 
oftheaame aUmea, roughly put together without 
mortar. Thia had evidently been conatnicted from 
the atonea of the older atructure, aa there were 
pieoea of monldinga, capitals of pillars and sculp- 
tured stonesi some upside down, and all evidently- 
out of place. Inside, smeared with vermilion and 
turmeric, were numerous portions of statues, heads, 
arms, a mnltilated trunk or two, few of which bore 
any resemblance to the traditional figiirea of Hindu 
mythology. 

“ The images unfortunately are so smeared with 
vermilion and oil, that it is dilfienlt to make out 
all the details. There seems to be a serpent's hood 
over the head of one, but it is too much worn to 
admit of any certainty." 

Again at Dharmaala on the Brahmani, 31 miles 
north of Katak. " One mile to the west of the road, 
at the foot of a little hill, on a small promontory 
jutting out into the river, ^nds a temple of Biva, 
under the name of Gokamet'wara Mah&deva, or as 
the peasants call it, Ook'ns'r Mahadeb. This is one 
of the usual Biva temples of the melon or ninepin 
shape, so common in Orissa. It faces the east, and 
in front of it is a square platform of laterite stones, 
surrounded by pillars exactly similar in design to 
the Kopari ones ; they are twelve in number, three 
at each comer of the platform. 

" The Mahadeb temple has been built of stones 
taken from some part of this ancient structure, 
though the fact is concealed by its being entirely 
covered with a smooth coating of plaster. The 
Hindu statues of late date surrounding this temple 
are of remarkable beauty and finoness. The prin- 
cipal figure is called by the people Saraswatl, and 
represents a smiling woman with four arms hold- 
ing a conch and lotus, with many female attendants 
with laughing faces grouped round the principal 
which is not in relief, but has the stone out away 
at the back of the figure. 

" This image was found in the river some years 
ago, and the others were found in the jungle close 
by, or as the attendant Brahman states, suddenly 
appeared out of the rook, and ordered themadves 
to be worshipped I" 

From ' Notes on a Visit to the Trtbes inhabiting 
the Hills south of Sibsagar, Asdm, by flL E. Peal, 
Esq., we make the following extracts : — 

“ Our ignorance of these various tribes, their 
many languages, customs, and internal arrange- 
inenta, seems to only equalled by their complete 
ignorance of us^ our power and resources. The 
principal of clanship is here carried to the extreme ; 
not only are there nnmerons well marked tribes 
inhabiting considerable tracts, as the Bntias, the 
Abors, fingphds, NAgAs, but these again are cut up 
into small, and uanally isolated, communities, who, 
npnong the NAgAs at least, are constantly at war 


with each other. Their Isolation is often so come 
plete,that their reaonroes lie wholly within their 
limited area. 

“ Then seemsgood reason to suppose that the pre- 
sent state of things has existed for a considerable 
period. Not only are the languages spoken by 
contiguous tribes often mutually unintelligible, but 
the still better evidence of strongly marked physical 
variation holds good. And to those inferences of a 
long period must be added that tangible fact, that 
at their villages, or ' change,* and not elsewhen in 
the hills, tliere are numerous Jack trees, many of 
them very largo, and not loss tlian 400 years old, I 
should say, as the Jack is a alow growing wood." 

" We nowsaw forthe first iimehow they weed the 
' dhAn,* commencing at the bottom of the slopes 
and working upwards, in parties of ten to twenty. 
The dhAn stalks seem far apart, and they use abam- 
1xx> loop to scrape up the earth, removing the weeds 
with the loft hand and throwing them in little 
heaps. Each house or family seems to have its dhAn 
marked out by sticks, stones, or weed heaps, and 
neighbours combine to work in batches, ^o rate 
at which they got over the ground was astonishing, 
tile work being well done. The dhAn was not in 
ear, and this was their second weeding. I Was told, 
it was enough for this year. 

" The labour they are pnt to for a scanty crop is 
almost incredible. They seldom cultivate the same 
piece of land for more than two years in succession, 
as grass comes up rapidly the second year, and they 
have no way of eradicating it, the only implement 
used in cultivation being the dkao. After the se- 
cond year, they let the land go into jangal, and 
make fredi clearances for tiicir dhAn. The hills 
are thus in all stages of jangal and forest, now all 
grass, as Borata, UlA, and HamorA ; or ground 
deserted for three years, all in small tree jangal 
(for the trees kill the grass in that time) ; on other 
patches again larger trees may be seen, five and six 
years old, or eight and ten, and no grass at all. In 
about ten years all the available rice-growing land 
has had a turn, and they can clear the young forest 
again. They thus require far more land than the 
ryots in the plains, especially if the smallness of 
the crop yield^ is taken into account." 

A little beyoul Longhong " we passed some small 
raised changs, on which we saw bodies tied up 
in Toooopalm leaves^ and roofed in. We heard 
it was the way in which they disposed of their 
dead." 

» We were taken tothe highest point in the village 
from whence we had a fine view of the surrounding 
ffliang a. Tb the east, nearest to Longhongand the 
plains, lay the HArA MAtons* chang on iUpesk, 
which is wooded to the top. With the binoculars 
the houses could be dearly seen in detail, they 
seemed thesame as in Longhong. The HArA MA- 
tons are the deadly enemies of the Banpara tribe, 
thongh so dose. Next to the south lie the KAIAn 
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1C&toiiB,«lBu on a bill, and next to them again the 
Bor Mdtona, on a conical hill with the village on the 
apex. More to the aonth and in the extreme dia- 
tanoe waa the chang of the Nqrowlung Ndgla, ort 
aa thegr are called, Ahora ; and due aouth waa U nd- 
gion, one of the four Danpara villagea. Several 
amall rangea ran behind Iheao, all inhabited hy 
Abora, up to the foot of the Dooparbat due caat. 
This mountain ja uninhabited, and called ‘ Dcopar- 
bat* from an idea tliat it ia haunted by a Deo, or 
devil. Hollow noiaea are aaid to be hoard on the 
aummitk where a lake ia believed to exiat It ia 
wooded to the top, and the weatern face ia rather 
precipitoiu ; here and there large maaaea of rock 
atand out dear of the foreatand ao light aa to look 
like quarta. From behind U'lidgdon a large hill riaea 
abutting in the view ; on it are the ao-called Abora, 
who can never get into the plaina, though in aight, 
aa the border tribea would “ cut" them, aa it ia called. 
In the fore-ground of thia hill lay a aeriea of email 
hilla, all llanpara territoiy, and on one of them wc 
were ahown the village of that name where the 
Bijah rcaidea. Nearly due aouth-weat, Joboka 
riaea, and ia aa conapiciioua here aa from the plaina, 
having a gradual alope on ita aouthem face, and a 
veiy ateep one to ^e north. It ia the hill of the 
Joboka tribe, with whom the Banparaa are conatani- 
ly at war, with varying aucceaa." 

** We aa w" at Banpara “ aome Abor women or girla, 
wiveaoftlie ownora, one of whom, we were told, 
had coat five bufEaloea, and waa the daughter of an 
Abor R&jah. They aeemed far more qnigfatly and 
intdligent and good-looking than NIginfa, and 
could, wo thought, understand ua far better too ; 
whether they were exceptional caaea, I cannot aay. 
They wore the hahr in a long queues tied up with 
beada and wire, and in many caaea it waa long, not 
cropped at all, aa ia common among Ndginfa. Ooa- 
tume aa uanal waa at a diacount, and aa ia often aaid 
" a pocket handkerchief would make four anitb 
yet with all thia, I doubt if we.oould beat them in 
either real modeety or morals, and this applies to 
Ndgdnia too. 

" The Morrang (deadhouae), or place where the 
dnilla taken in their ware are put, was next Waited. 
It also contained the great drum cut out of a tree 
atom and hollowed like a boat I had reason to 
think that they might have aernplea to take ua in, 
and as I had often tried to get a skull, I did not 
shew my interest in it outwardly. Roughly esti- 
mated, there were about 550 skulls. About half of 
them hung up by a string through a hole in the 
oruwn and in the open gable end, the other half 
lying on a heap on the ground. No lower jaws were 
to be seen, nor hande and feet, aa I had expected. 
Tlie latter are always cut off with the head when 
a man is killed, and confer another kind of ' Ak* or 
daooratioii. None aeemed fractnred by a dhdo, and 
A largo number were of young people, or dhildran, 
being amall and smooth. 


" Wewere conscious of bring face to face with the 
great cause of thia tribal isriation, constant warfhre^ 
evidently a custom of great antiquity. As long aa 
social position depends on tatooing as here^ and can 
only be got by bringing in the head of an enemy, 
aolong shall we have these wara^ and consequent 
isolation of clans. The man who brings in a head 
ia no longer called a boy or woman, and can aaaist 
ill councils of state, so called. And ho addom goes 
out on a raid again, I hear. The head he brings, 
ia handed to the RIjah, who confers the ' 4k,* or 
right of decoration by tattoo, at whirii there ia great 
feasting, and pigs, cows, or even buffaloes are kilfed 
and no end of * mo4d,' or fermented rice water is 
drunk. Those who are not tattooed, when old 
enough, make a party and lie in wait for stragglers, 
men, women, or children, anybody in fact with a 
head on him ; and aa cover is plentiful, they can get 
on the enemy’s land and lie in ambush along side 
his paths ; never breaking cover unless certain of 
Buccesa and getting clear off. All those who, get 
heads, get the 4k on the face ; those who get hands 
and feet, get marks accordingly ; for the former on 
the arms, for the latter on the legs. No two tribes, 
however, have tho marks alike, and some even do 
not tattoo tho face. The worst of this kind of war- 
fare ia that women and diildren are aa often killed 
as men, and without any compunction." 

** Besides the skulls, the Morrang also contains the 
big drum which is nothing more than a " dug-out." 
It is beaten by short heavy aticka, andean be heard 
a great diatance. The drum from the MAton Chang 
can be heard hero, at leaat six or seven miles in a 
direct line. Some are made of a hollow tree with 
the inside gradually burned out, and open at the 
ends, 9>mc 20 feet long by 3 to 4 in diameter." 

The Banpara tribe conaists of fonr villages^ Ban- 
para, Longhong, Unft, and Nokrong, and Mr. Peal 
estimates them at 600 houses, and the able-bodied 
men at l,000to 1,200. The Joboka NIgia have 
villages, Joboka, Kamlnng, Bor Uth,H4rk Uttk, and 
Longting, and may have 1,000 to 1,200 houses and 
2,000 able-bodied men. The MAtons have four 
villages, — Bor MAton, HArA MAtona, Knlun MA- 
tons, and Naugion— a ' new village’ at least 60 
yearsago. Whether these are separate tribea or 
simply different villages of one, I capnot say. A 
R4jah ia at each, but thqy never gc to war with one 
another, but 6ght on the contrary together, I be- 
lieve, against any enemy. Iheir 4k also lathe same. 
^ Of the Bor Dndrias, PAnf Du4rias, and N4maan- 
giaa, I cannot give an estimate, bnti think that they 
have not leas than l,000to2,000 houses, each tribe. 
Some of the Abortribes again are very amall, and 
oonsiat of bnt one village, and that a amall one ; 
aa the village and tribe of (Bamboo- 

diang)." 

" Between the Deaang on the eaat and the Diklio, 
there are aa many u 8 or 10 tribea having afren- 
tage to Aa4m. From Deaang to Lnffij alone, only 
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86 miles, there sie six tribes, L Bor Diririsi^ M6- 
toBS, Bsnpsrss, JolxAss, Ssnglofs, snd Lakmss, sad 
tills gives but six miles sversge frontage. They 
do not extend far into the hilli^ so that eadi may 
safely be said to occupy about 40 or 60 square miles. 
In some cases a tribe is more extenaivriy placed ; 
butagain in others, as Sinyong, the entire tribe con- 
slits of but one village. 1 know of no cases where 
one tribe has conquered and become poBaeBaed of 
the lands of another ; hence the afslsa quo seems of 
long continuance. Hie oldest 'Nogdons,' or new 
villages, are not leas aoemingly than 40 or 50 years. 

"As a consequence of the above noted custom of 
head-cutting, and its isolating influence, few Nagds 
reach the plains, but those living on the border. 
We thus see a community of some hundreds perched 
on a hill, and depending almost exclusively on their 
own resources, constantly flghting others similarly 
isolated, on all sides, yet thoroughly able to maiu- 
tain themsdvos. Perhaps in no other part of the 
world can so complete a tribal isolation be seen, 
and subdivision carried to such an extreme. The 
available land, too, seeina all taken up. To every 
40 or 50 square miles there are about four villages, 
of perhaps one hundred families each ; yet from the 
nature of the case, as before stated, not more than 
an eighth or tentli of the land available can be cul- 
tivated atone time, and the population would seem 
to have reached its maximum. 

The Banparas, like most Ndgds, use the * Jatti or 
spear, and the 'dlido.* **They also use the cross bow. 
(Hap in Naga). It is not, I hear, of rccentdate. In 


the use of the jattee thqy seem clumqr and bad 
shots ; I have tried balchm of several tribes at a 
mark for prises, but found them unable to reach 88 
yards. Nor could they touch a sack of straw for half 
an hour at 60 yards, but at 40 yards one did 

"They use their jatties for dose work, usually 
from ambush, and never attack in the open. The 
dhdo is used as a hatchet or mace, and held 
by both hands. One blow is usually enough, if 
fairly given in a flght, as they can cut with tre- 
mendous force. The jungle is to thick and com- 
mon, that their warfare is wholly by ambush and 
surprise, and this gives the dhdo great advantages. 
The bow is chiefly used for game and pigs." 

"There religion seems confined to the fear of a 
legion of deotds or devils, and has no system, and 
their devils are of course on a par with their limit- 
ed ideas. Wliatever they do not understand, ia tho 
work of a ' deotd.* Every tree, rock, or path has 
its ‘ deo,* especially 5or trees and waterfaUs. If a 
man is mad, a deo possesses him, who ia propitiated 
by offerings of dhdn, qnrits, or othereatables. DeoS 
in fact are onmipresent, and are supposed to do little 
else than distress human beings. The only remedy 
ia presents and counter witchcraft.” " There are no 
regular priests, though they have ‘ deoris,* men whose 
office it is to bury or attend to the dead. Two or 
more such men are in each village. They tie up 
tho corpse in tocoo leaves, and put it on the * *dk 
t44s,* where it is left till sufficiently decayed when 
the skull is put in' the Morrang.'* 

(To ho otmUnwod,) 


GORREBPONDENCE, Ao. 


AOB OF INDIAN CAVES AND TEMPLES. 

To iho Editor of tho /nriian Auldifoorif, 
Six,— In the XXVIth number of the Proceedings 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society 
which has just reached this countiy, I perceive that 
Dr. Bhau l^ji adheres to the assertion made by him 
at the meeting in July 1869, to the following 
effect : — ** I have personally,” he says, " visited 
" many of the older Orissa Templen^ with inscriptions 
" in many of them, and have also examined almost 
" every cave in this Presidency, as well as many In 
"Behar and Eastern India. I have sometimes 
" found Mr. Fergusson in error to tlie extent of one 
" to three centuries in respect to the age of Temples 
"and Caves. Ho generally postdated them." 
(No. XXVI. p. cxxxix). 

Nothing would surprise me less than that this 
assertion should, in some cases, at least, prove cor- 
feot As I staM in my " History of Architec- 
ture” (vd. ii, p. 691), "when I visited Bhobaneswar 
"the subject was new tome, and I had had no 
" praotioe in inferring the dates of Hindu buildings 
" from their styles." Indeed when I last had an 


opportunity of personally Inspecting these build- 
ings, more than Mrty yean ago, the whole subject 
was in its infancy, and. nothing had then been 
published that was of any real value or —ist Hiuie . 
Since then numberless inscriptions have been pub- 
lished and translated, and almost all the buildings 
1 then knew have been visited and descrilied by 
others. Under these circumstances, I would natur- 
ally expect that, with all the increased knowledge 
and facilities now available, any one might detect 
errors in* my detenninatioiis. It woiild hardly, 
however, bo in Orissa temples. I only ascrib^ 
dates to throe of them Bhubaneswar, Kanarak, 
and Jagannath. Those dates I took, not from their 
style, but from Sterling's Essay in the XVth volume 
of the Aoiatie Besoarehet ; where they are recorded 
in evidence that seemed so clear that it will be very 
interesting to know how Dr. Dhau Daji can upset 
it. Dr. Hunter, I see, tumbles into tlie same pit, 
and it is high time we were botli rescued. 

With regard to Temples and Caves in Western 
India, Dr. Bhau Daji may be in possession of infor- 
mation not now available to the general public ; but 
I have seen nothing yet in print that shakes my 
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fihli In the general oomctneni of the data on whidi 
1 have proceeded : hut there ia nothing 1 desire 
more than that any miatakea I may have committed 
should be rectified, and that others may thus be 
prevented from falliog into the same errors. Ac- 
tuated by these foelingSi aaaooaaa Isaar trepoit 
of the discussion in the Bombay papers, I wrote a 
private letter to Dr. Bhau Daji, in which I explain- 
ed to him that 1 waspreparing for the preas a se- 
cond edition of my ** History of Arohitccture,*' and 
how undesirable it was for the good cause we both 
had at heart that these errors should go unoorrected, 
end promising the fullest acknowledgment of any 
aaaistanoe he might give me in ascertaining the 
truth. That letter he tias had in his possession now 
for a twelvemonth at least, but he has not yet 
oondeaoended to take the slightest notice of it ; and 
I am therefore induced to ask him publicly to make 
good hia statement ; inasmuch as by doing it in 
print and in the form of an answer to this letter, he 
will aecnre to hhnaelf, without dispute, all the cr^it 
due to hia superior knowledge and sagacity. 

Aondbii, filh ./Hilp 1872. Ja«l Fixousaox. 

HOTE OH THE " GAULI RAJ.” 

I AM glad to aee this subject noticed by Hr. 
Bindair, (p. 204), and 1 diould wish to see more 
contributions to our stock of information on the 
subjecL If every reader of the /ntfi'an Antiquarj/ 
who knows anything, however small, bearing on 
the question would but contribute his mite, our 
store of knowledge might be considerably in- 
creased. I have come across many traces of 
the so-called Gauli Rdj in Gondwftna, but the 
subject has never emerged out of the phase of misty 
tradition in which it is enveloped. The easiest solu- 
tion of the mystery is to refer to it an anto-Aryan 
period^— easiest, I say, as being incapable of con- 
tradiction by actual proofs, but this cannot be ac- 
cepted for many reasons. All over the Baitool and 
Gbindwara districts are found groups of monumen- 
tal stones, tbree or four feet high, and sculptured 
over with equestrian and other figures. On enquiry, 
these ere dwaya referred by the people to the G-auli 
Bftj ; at most ^oae atones cannot be above a oentury 
or two old. Tho modem race of Gaulia and Ahlrs 
do not erect such monuments, but the Gadria or 
goatkeq[Mm and tho aiialogniis tribe of “ Bhurwars” 
in Gujarat do erect somewhat aimilar monuments, 
only of wood inatead of atone. It ia quite clear 
that the villagere of the SAthpfira higlilanda fully 
believe in the existence in former times of a Gauli 
RAj, hut they can throw no further liglit on the sub- 
ject. The following ia the only talc I have ever 
heard making any definite allusion to the rule of 
the Ganlia, and it ia ciirioaa inaamuoli as it seems to 
bring the r|j within the range of a comparatively 
recent historical epoch. The Gliaudria or hereditary 
Patele of Chindwara are a well-to-do family of 
B a kh a i Mia> an offshoot of the Rajput stodc, and the 


pedigrees which ihqy diow go back to a very remote 
period. The story told me by the preeent repieaen* 
tative of the eldeit branch of the family is, that Us 
sneestors were formerly in the service of tho 
Gond RAjsa ss militsiy retainers, and that on 
some occasion of want of means to pay their 
dues tho, RAja gave them permissioD to take 
sod plunder the fort of Chindwara then hdd by Gauli 
chiefs Thia they proceeded to do, and they have 
lived in the fort to tliia day. I could gel no docu- 
mentaiy corroboration of tho story, but if true it 
makes the Gauli RAj cotemporaiy with theGoud 
RAj. It may be quite possible that the term Gauli 
RAj expr c aa e o nothing more than that at some paat 
day the upland plains of tho SAthpiirAaand adjoining 
lands were chiefly occupied by aliophcrd tribes who 
monopolised all the wealth of the country, and who 
no doubt carried arms to save tbeir herds from 
being harried. Tho aborigines of the country 
would be in a state of serfdom to them, and look 
np to them aa their rulers, and talk of their “ raj.** 
I think this ia a more rational solution than to 
conjure up the ghoat of some lost clynsHty — a task 
about aa hopeless aatbat of identifying the lost 
ten tribes of Israel. This however is hut a humble 
suggestion, and I shall feel happy if I con auccced in 
provoking further enquiry and eliciting some inter- 
change of ideas on this eUinological problem. 

Bombay^ TSlmdJuly 1872. W. IUmsat. 

THE KHAJUHA LAHhi/AOE. 

SiBp— I have lately confirmed some observationa 
formerly made by mo as to the cinssification of the 
Kajunah language, of which Dr. Lcitner hu 
been a chief exponent. 

Thia language has hitherto remained unclassified, 
and tho reason is a simple one, because it has no 
ncighliouring congeners. It certainly has no con- 
nexion with those laiigiinges with which it is inter- 
mixed in Dr. Leitner’s vocabularies. 

The group of languages which furnish the to 
itisthat of the Agaws, Waags, Falaafiaa 
(BlackJews), Fertits, DizacTA8,and Shan- 
k al i 8 of Abj’ssiiiia ; but with these arc also con- 
nected those of the A b k h a s a in Gaucasiii, of 
the Rodiy as of Ceylon, of the Galel as, Ac., of 
the Indian Archipclaga A Siberian claaa and two 
Americsii claaaea are also related. 

The Rodiy a, the language of the Pariahs of 
Ceylon, was also Unclassified. It will bo seen that 
It 'belongs to the same general f.imily as the K a* 
j u n a h . There is little direct rcseinblnncc between 
the K a j a n ah ami tho A bk h a a s, or between the 
Kajunah and the R o d i y a, but the relationship 
of caoh is ratlier with tho Abyssiiiinn class. One 
chief reason for calling the attention of the readen 
of the InMan Antiquary to tho subject is for the 
purpose of inviting their attentiou to these sources 
for the early philolo^, ethnology, and histoiy of 
India. The giwip which I have named at present 
—the Siberio-Nubian — ^niiiat have bad poaseBaion of 
the whole of India before the Dravidiana. 

8L Geoipe*« 24tA Feb., 1872. Htdb 
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bt h. BLocaaxAMir, yuL, Calcutta madbabah, 

(CaiUimudJhm p. 76. J 
Oa TITLIB. 


I SHALL ny, by way of introdnetioiii a few 
words about the titles that were in use at 
the Dihll Court. 

The kings np to the time of BAar had the 
title of Bnltdn ; with the Mnghnls the higher 
title of * PddishAli* came into use. In fact we 
find that the Mnghnl dynasty brought a now 
court ceremonial to India. The word * sultan* 
is an Arabic noun and means ‘ power.' It then 
became, like other abstract nouns, a title ; bnt 
it is stiU used in the sense of ^saltanat,' or 
'rule.' 'Salat' is an old Shemitic root. In 
Chaldee we have ' shallit,' in the books of Da- 
nidi and Eira, which is used in the sense of 
' strong,' and as a snbstantiyo, ' a prince,' whilst 
in Hebi;ew it occurs in Eaekiel in the sense of 
'a hard, impudent woman.' In Arabic, the 
roob like its cognates 'yalada' and 

'(slaba,' means 'to be hard,' and its secondary 
meaning ' to rule' is generally ascribed to Syriac 
influence. The word snltdn occurs very often in 
the Qordn ; but it has there the meaning of Avim, 
and refers chiefly to that power which a prophet 
as such has over men. The meaning will be- 
come still clearer when we compare Act. Apost. 
VIII. 19, where the •(•iw/*, or power communi- 
cated by laying the hands on any one, is trans- 
lated in Syriac and Arabic by ' suItAn.' Among 
the Arabians the use of the word ' suitin' as 
a title bdongs to the times after Muhammad. 
The pre-lslamitie Arabians used a^alaf^, laa/ik, 
thaikk, and later a/-iea/f, in the sense of ' a king.' 
Some Arabian chiefs had peculiar titles. Thus 
' toAAa* was the title of the kings of Ypman ; 
and foreign kings were called by their foreign 
titles, as iitrd (king of Persia), gaigar (' Gmsar', 
Emperor of Constantinople), Ac. The first clear 
case of 'snltdn' having been used as a title 
bdongs to Ae time of RuknuddanlA deputy 
over Firs under the Khallfah almuti 'bill A, 
who bestowed it, according to Abulfidd, in A.H. 
888, or A.D. 949, upon his ne|diew 'Imdd ud- 
AanlA- A latcT, though better known, example 
refers to the niga of Mahmdd of Ghaini, who 
in 898 A.H.. or 1008 A.D., dignified Khalf 


ibn Ahmad, the governor of SijistA, irith the 
title of ' Snltdn.* 

From this time the title of ' SnlfA' becomes 
common, and is occasionally interchanged with 
the Persian ShaAinaAdh or PddisAdA, or the Tur- 
kish KAdgdn or qddn. The idea of dependence 
on the Khalffahs of Baghdad was always im- 
plied, and the early Snlttns of Dihll, Jaunpnr, 
Ac., tried to confirm their claims as reigning 
princes by calling themselves fid^ira amiril 
miMiiWa, helper of the commander of the Faith- 
ful, or mumidda hAalifatilldhi^ assister of the 
Khallfah (vice regent) of God, Ac., and sending 
embassies to Baghdad, and later, to Egypt with 
presents to obtain the coveted acknowledgment 
as lawful rulers. BAar, however, and 
his descendents based their right upon eonquest| 
and from his time the emperors of Dihll are 
styled PddUAAk or PddiaAdh i OAdzi. 

That the title of ' PadishA' was looked upon 
as a higher title than ' Sultan,' is best seen -from 
the fact that from the time of BAar the woid 
Sultdn, and in two instances the word ' ShA’ 
also, became the title of the Imperial princes, 
and ' Sultan Begum' that of imperial princesses, 
whilst the sons of princes, i. e. the grandsons of 
the reigning emperor, wore called ' 8h As ddahs.'* 
Immediately after the conquest of Dihll under 
Dtitmish ( Altamsh), we find that the princes also 
were called 'Sultdn,' and the grandees 'Maliks,' 
a title which was only abolished by Bdbar. 
From the time of Bolban, we observe that the 
princes get the title of ' KhAn,' or higher 
titles as KhAkhdndn, Ulugh Kh A (great KhA) 
and Ikit Kh&n (young KhA). Under BAar 
and Humdydn we also see the word ' MfrsdT 
applied to them, which is a Persian usage, and 
later we find that two Princes^ Khuirnm (ShA- 
jahA) and Muhammad Mu'assam (Bahddur 
ShA)y got the title ot ShAf which they even 
retain^ after accession. 

The queens had Ae titles of ' MaUkak! 
^Malikak i Jahdn! ^MokAdAmah JohM (pr^ 
served by Ae world), Ac. Under Ae Mughuls 
Ae title of appears (NdrJAA 


*blisliasef AsPriassssea toe 
lesmBellAMia BegHaiAssBA 


foe ths'aoas Aiie SBipMwi bet As wwd is Am 
aa cgiAAasABi Asaa tMei 
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■ad MamUb Afiliall) ; other wires hid the titles 
of B^gom, Bind, Khdnam, Gdhibsh, end Blbi, 
■aft were by oatsiders sad si court often geo- 
gimphically distinguished os Akbsrdbddl Mahsll 
(the Agiwh Lady), Aunngdbddi Mahall, Ac. 
Within the harem the principal queens held dar- 
blrs and conferred titles. Standing epithets 
were also common ; thus Ak bar’s mother is in- 
rariably called Mariam Makdai (holding the 
rank of the Virgin Mary) ; Jahdn^r’s mother, 
a Hindd princess, Mariam uzzarndni (the Mary 
of the age) ; Mnmtds Mahall, Mahdi *alyd (the 
high cradle) ; Odham BAi, the mother of Ahmad 
Bhih, OdhibahZamdm (the Lady of the age), Ac. 

The grandees, as mentioned abore, had the 
title of sio/A before the Mughuls. The early 
kmgs of Dihli rarely conferred titles as personal 
distinctions. There were, of course^ titles at- 
tached to officers, as vosfr, finance minister; 
4kkiirhak{foTdkkurbfg\ master of the horse; dddr 
8ah,chief justice ; hdrhakf master of ceremonies; 
’dfir, presenter of applications; Boarjdnddr^ 
quarter-master general; sAiAaah-^pf/, master 
of the elephants ; dabir^ councillor ; harid (the 
Latin ssredss), the court intelligencer; lotivdl- 
bak, the commandant of the capital and the 
palace; the Oadr^’jahdn^ who conferred lands 
as madachna’dsA, ranking as highest authority 
in law matters and higher than all Maliks and 
Princes ; Vakil dar^ or VakU4-dar, the Vakil 
of the * Porte^’ and many more ; but with the 
exception of titles conferred on princes, I think 
but few Maliks in the beginning of the Dihli 
empire got titles. It was as if the idea still 
lingered among the courtiers that the Khalifah 
alone was the fountrin of honours. This did not 
prerent the Maliks from assuming titles as 
Zafar Khdn (a fayourite title), Vnerat Khdn, 
Ac , and poets and fiattering dependents 
may hare giyen currency to such assumptions. 
The power of the Maliks was almost absolute, 
and inscriptions shew that they eyen assumed 
the epithets of royalty, leaying the emperors 
nothing but the kkaibak and rilLbaA, the honour 
of the Friday prayer and the right of striking 
coins. From the time of ’AlAnddin and Firda- 
shAh titles become more common, and are a re- 
cognised institution under the Lodis and the 


Afghdns, when the royal power was on a firmer 
basis, ^e title of ‘khdnkhAiAn’ was the 
highest, and ^ KhAn JahAn* was the second in 
rank Under the Moghuls, the PAdishAh was 
considered the sole fountain of honours, and the 
power of the nobles being limited and confined, 
they were anxious to obtain personal distinctions 
for which formerly there had been no need. 

The Mnghnl emperors considered themselyes 
the lawful rulers of the whole of India. The 
existing dynasties in the Dak’hin, or Hindi! 
rAjes, were invariably ascribed to the fact that 
Timur left India; and the founders of dynasties 
were only successful rebels. Thus there was a 
constant reason for attacking and reducing in- 
dependent states and restoring the empire to its 
old limits. The titles and rights of indepen- 
dent kings were never acknowledged by the 
Mnghul emperors ; the kings of the Dak'hin are 
never even called * SnltAiis,* and had to be satis- 
fied with general epithets as hakim, wdli 
marzbdn, or danydddr (holders of worldly pro- 
perty— a word successfully coined by Abulfaal), 
and no Hindd Rajah was called otherwise than 
samindAr, until he had made his submission, 
when he received the title of RAjah from the 
emperor and entered the service of the Mancab- 
dArs. From the time of Akbar, the succession 
in Hindd reigning families required the sanction 
of the emperor, and the iilak, (or qazhqah, as 
the Muhammadans called it) was, in the case of 
great RAjahs, put on by the Kmperor himself. 
Auraiigiib, from religious motives, abolished the 
custom * 

The Hindds bad different titles from the 
Muhammadans, viz,: RanA, MahArAJah, RAo, 
RAwul, RAjah, BAi, RAi RAyan, Jam, Ac. 
These titles were conferred, * MaharAjah’ occurs 
rarely and only in later times; but RAjahs 
often assumed it or were so called by their 
subjects. There is no case on record that the 
title of KhAn was ever conferred on a Hindd, 
though many assumed it or made it part of 
their names; and similarly, the title of RAjah 
was never ‘ confeired’ on Muhammadans, though 
now-a-days there exist a few Muhammadan 
BAjahs.t kpithets also occur; thus— Man 
Singh was called ‘Foraand’, orison’; several 


• Ithid femeriy been coitonaiy with tbs sniMTon to 
petlho faaSfiiA with thair own haada on the fnrebeada of 


groanditho body being bant forward, and thoniaiaingthohaad 
3owly totho nmhoad. Whan SbaUahdn, on bin ao e foaion, 
aboliabodtbo praatratioii, which Aktiar hadintradiioadi^ 
Jahdoglr retained, tho fa fim waa perfonned fiior timea. 

t An oldor-aumpio U Rdlah'All Khdn of Ehdndsih 
vnilor Akbar. In MSS. hia name if often cormplad Inr 
woll-BMNUiing copyiata to B# AKAMa-^ in Asibio 
■muM* hoping’. 
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Jaipur Ujahs were called * Mini lUyali*, or 
8atiimad4-B^ahdi fiahidar, dsc. Bui 

tlie Uindde were worse off ai regards titles than 
the Muhammadans. 

In treating of Mnhammadan titles, we most 
earefnllj distingnish those which were conferred 
lirom such as were assumed. First of all, the 
title of * Nawdb* was never conferred. The 
word is said to be a corrnption of nuunodh^ the 
plural of fiiii, a deputy. The singular occurs 
in naib eartr, nifiA bdrhak,^ and other ante- 
Mughul titles attached to offices. But ‘ Nawib* 
and ' Nawdb Qdhib* occur as epithets on inscrip- 
tions and in prefaces to books as early as 
Akbar’s reign. Again, the word * Bahadur,* a 
Turkish word meaning * brave,* was only used 
as an epithet. Ahmad Shih used it as title and 
ordered his name to be read in the Friday prayer 
as * Miij’aihid uddin Muhammad Abd na^r Ahmad 
8h4h Bahadur.* ileiice also * Kampani hahddur^ 
the name by which the E. I. Company is still 
known in India. The modern ‘ Khdn Bahddur* 
is, in Bengal, by permission assumed by Mr* om- 
madan Deputy Magistrates, whilst Uindii 
Deputy Magistrates assume ‘ R4i Baliddur* : it 
stands, of course, for * Kh&n-i-Bahddur,' ‘ the 
courageous Khdn.* The compound, however, 
is a modern abnormal one ; for * Khan* was con- 
ferred by the Dilili emperors, and so also 
' Bahadur* and * Bahddur Khdn,’ but not ‘ Khdn 
Bahtfdiir.* 

The wonl ‘ Klidii* is a Turkish word, mean- 
ing * king/ ' prince.* Thus we still say Khdnr 
i~BukhAm^ the King of Buklidrd, for * Bul- 
tan-i-Bukh&rd,' which is also used. The title 
^vhen conferred, had a high reputation. The 
word occurs also, as is well known, as part 
of names, especially in Afghdn names, and 
in many parts of India it is looked upon as 
nereditary. In fact, according to Shcr Bhdh I 
think, the Afghdns and their descendants are 
all Klidns. But the title of Klidn which tho 
emperors conferred was the Turkish title and 
ranked above Beg or Be (the abbreviated form 
of Beg). There, are no cases on record to show 
that the Mnghul emperors ever conferred ‘Beg’ 
or ‘ Be,* but many instances can bo cited where 
foreigners with the title of Beg, after several 
years of service, received the title of Khdn and 
then dropped the ‘ Beg.* 1 am not sure whether 


‘ Beg* was ever conferred by the early Dihlf 
emperors, or whether the Turks looked upon it 
as hereditary ; but it was often used, though 
chiefly in official titles and in the form ‘ Bak.*f 
The chief facts which we have to remember 
in connection with Muhammadan titles are, (1) 
no title conferred by the Mughal emperors was 
hereditary ; and (8) with the exception of the 
title of Khdn, no title was held by more than 
one grandee at the same time. Thus the title 
of Buhddur Khdn would only be conferred on a 
grandee, when the former holder had died, or 
had, through misconduct, lont it. Hence such 
titles, from their limited usage, were much 
valued; in fact they ranked so high that th^ 
gradually brought the real name of the owner 
into oblivion. Akbar’s thiid Khdnkhdndn is 
generally known in history as ‘the Khdn- 
khdnan,’ but his real name Mirzd *Abdarrahim 
is rarely mentioned. There were many titles 
to which, from historical recollections, an un- 
usual estimation attached, such os Khdn Jahdn 
Khdn Zamdn, Vaxir Khdn, A 9 af Khdn, A’xam' 
Khdn, Isldm Khdn, Sher Khdn, Rustam Khdn, 
Bahddur Khdn, Ac., and the emperors only 
conferred them for most distingnished services. 
Aa these titles recurred in different reigns, dis- 
tinguishing epithets were used ; thus we find a 
Khdn Johdn-i-Akbarshuhi and a Khdn Jahdn-i- 
Blidhjahdni. With the increasing number of 
tho grandees after Akbar’s reign the emperors 
Imd to invent new titles, and often availed 
themselves, for tin's purpose, of events or pecu- 
liar circumstances connected with the service of 
a grandee. Thus Jahdngir rewarded a deserving 
officer who had first brought him tho good news 
of a victory with the title of Khushkhabar Khdn, 
and another with that of Muarrikh Khdn, for 
his knowledge of history ; and Bhdhjahdn con- 
ferred descriptive titles as Qal’aliddr Khdn, Ma- 
hallddr Khdn, Diiiddr Khdn, Ac. Doctors re- 
ceived titles as Masili uzxamdnl (the healing 
Messiah of the age), Maslhulmulk, Hakim ul- 
mulk. and so on, and many a court doctor rose 
to high military commands. Geographical titles 
were also in use, as Rdml Khdn. Ghasnin Khdn, 
Khdfi Khdn (from Khdf, or Khawdf, in Khurd- 
sdn), Habslii Khdn, Ac. Most of tlie titles have 
‘ Khdn* as the second word ; but there are a few 
with ‘ mulk,* as Saifiilmulk, Tdjulmnlh. and Im- 


* 1 have MW In medem tImM the bsibsroaa t a rdmmdt k 
forMrSHMuL 


t ObMire that In maaf tltlea the Peniana leave onl 
the lad/kL Beiidcs the above czamplca, we have to aagr 
Khdinbidhdi, Khdn Jahdi, Khdn 'AflaBB, Khdn Danidi^ 


Khwdlab Jahdn, qdlm makdn, Ae^ all withent the ladtafe 
But *Klidn-i’ Awm* I* naed with the lidfat. 


tlbeli 

v^ssble CkrtmkUtffik^ 


IbelivvethatthoUabak 


AM,n 

/Mds 


-inMr.1 

JBngi, (pfC), Bhenid ho 
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Adolmvlk. Oompomidf with ^danlih/ whioh 
bad been in common nee nndw the KbmHfmba 
and the Gbunnwls, and later with the Dah*hin 
hinge, were rerired hj Jahdnglr, who dignified 
hie father-in-law Ghids Beg, father of Ndr Ja- 
hdn, with the title of rtimdd nddanlah, and by 
ShdhJahAi who gaye the father of Mnmtda 
Mahall the title of Yainln nddanlah. In the 18th 
centnxy,howeTer, componnds with ‘daulah* be- 
came common. In general, the titlea became high 
aonnding when the emperors had become pup- 
pets and derived an unexpected revenue from 
the sale of titles both penmnol and indicative 
of duties that were never to be performed, or 
from presentations at court and the bestowal of 
coats made of sprigged calico as dressesofhonour. 
The power of conferring honours, and the 
general belief that only the- Emperor of Dihli 
could confer them, remained for years after the 
last silver-plating of the audience hall and of 
the throne itself had been put into the melting 
pot ; the E. I. Company reigned and coined in 
the name of the * great Mogol ;* the Nawdb Va- 
dira of Audh did not dare, before 1819, to as- 
sume the title of Pddishdh ; and till within tlic 
last ten years, or even now,* some independent 
rulers coin in the name of Bhdh * Alam. 

Another class of titles may be mentioned, 
Jahdngir introduced compound adjectives ending 
in Jang as Firdajang, Nuyratjang, Haibaijang, 
Mahdba^ang,* Ac., which were placed after the 
principal title. These additions, also, become 
common in the 18th century, and were often os- 
aumed. Thus in the early (Bengal) history of 
the B. I. Company, we hear of Colonel Clive 
Bahddnr GaUbatjang,t and Mr. Verelst, Mons. 
Las, and other distinguished Europeans were 
similarly honoured. 

Turkish titles as Tarkhin, and Ulugh Kh&n 
and Afghdn titles, as Ulugh Majlis, Majlis-i-Ikh- 
tidr, Majlis ulmajtlis, Masnad i *Ali, Ac., disap- 
peared entirely under the Mughul emperors. 
The f Malik ulumahl,' or principal grandee of the 
courts of the early Dihli kings beeune, under 
the Mughuls, the * Amir ulumard,' and ^e title 
was, after the reign of Akbar, generally given to 
the Khdnkhdndns. 

The ijght of displaying aflag and beating the 
ketUedrum {naqqdrdh) was as much valued as 
a title. Yaairs, or Diwdns generally received 


^Mcsafaic cither vieloriiHiii. ordmsdftd inwaa 
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on appointment, a golden penbox or a golden 
inkst^. The Khlnkhindnalso, aa commander 
of the emperoris contingent, i. a, the standing 
army, received insignia. What th^ were isnot 
quite certain; but flags of a peculiar kind 
formed port of them. All insignia were re- 
turned to the Emperor on death or dismissal. 

I now proceed to the biography of— 

YAZIB KHAN HAKIM 'AUM UDDIN. 

He was bom at Chiniot, in the Bachnd 
Dudb,f a town to whose Shaikhaddahs the re- 
nowned Ba'dullah Khdn also belonged. Ali- 
muddin entered the service of Prince Bhdh- 
jahdn as a doctor, but he was often in civil 
employ and accompanied the prince in the war 
with the Rdnd. He was tlie constant attendant 
of his master, even during his rebellion, and 
assisted him with 10 or 12 lakhs of rapees of his 
own property. When Shdhjahdn stayed at Janer, 
he was treasurer to the prince, and was, after 
Mahdbat Khdn, the most influential officer. 

On Bhdhjahdn's accession, he was mode a com- 
mander of 5,000, received a flag and a kettle- 
drum, and one lakh of rupees as a present. In 
the 5th year of the reign, he receivofl the title of 
Vazir A/idii, and marched with 10,000 horse 
from Burhdnpdr upon Danlatdbdd ; but as Path 
Khun, the governor, sent to him his eldest son 
with the peshkash, which Path Khdn had hesi- 
tated to pay, Vasfr Khdn returned to court. 
He was now appointed governor of the Panjdb, 
an office which he held for seven years. In the 
14th year of Bhahjahun’s reign, he was appoint- 
ed Giibahddr, of Agrah. He held this office for 
ten months, when he died (21 st Jornada I. 1051, 
or 18th August 1641, A. D.) It is said that a 
short time before his death, on passing one day 
into Agndi over the Hatidpdl Bridge, his 
horse fell. The fright seems to have proved 
ugurions to him, for on his return home he made 
an inventory of his property and sent it to the 
Emperor to whom, according to custom, the 
property of every Amir lapsed. He died imme- 
diately afterwards. 

He is said to have been simple in his mode of 
living and in dress ; his faithfiilness towards his 
master was proverbial. ** Loyalty an4 piety,*’ 
he used to say, ** are twin sisters.’* 

Vaiir Khdn’s name is wdl known up to the 
presentday iuLihor ondOMnidi. In Ldhor, 
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he built a bath, a bia^r, and eeveral hoasee, and 
also the JAmi* Haejid, which is still known at 
LAhor as the Vasir KhAn*s mosqne. The in- 
seriptions on it shew that it was built in A. H. 
1044, or 1634-85 A.D.— 

Sal i tdrikh i6 Irinae Ma^ide 'AUmahan, 

A» kkiradjusiajn, loffu/id ** fycMpAAe ahl ifaaV* 

* I pondered to find a chronoarani for the building 
of this noble mosque, and discovered the words 
*aijdahgaha dhl i a plaoe of wondiip for 
the good.' 

The other chronogram is better^ 

Tdrikh in Unde pureidam an hhirad. 

Guftd higo Ink “ bdni i ma^id Vaair KhtC* 
in which the words hdni i Afaejid Vazir KhAn^ 

' the builder of the Mosque Vasir KhAn,* will be 
found to give 1044. Like other buildings in 
LAhor, the mosque was desecrated by the Sikhs, 
who are said to have killed swine in it and 
used the interior as a stable. 

VasirAbAd, in the neighbonrhodd of LAhor, 
was also founded by Vasir KhAn. In Chiniot, 
his birth place, he built the brick wall of the 
town, erected many houses which ho gave away 
to the inhabitants, as also a bdzAr with shops, a 
mosque, an inn, a Madrasah, an hospital, and 
besides he dug several wells. In fact, he ad- 
orned his native town as no other Amir in India 
has done.” (jl/(idstrif^-(//nard.) Though he was 
anxious to revisit his native town he found no 
suitable opportunity for doing so. 

Vasir KhAn's sou, t^alAli KhAn, served under 
Aurangsib as Mir Tozuk. In the 29th year, he 
received the title of Anvar Khan, was appointeil 
Duroghah of .the establishment of servants, 
and died in the 36th year of Aurangzib’s 
reign. 

The title of Vaxir KhAn was first held, under 
Akbar, by the brother of 'Abdul Majid Acaf 
KhAn, the conqueror of Qondwdnah, Ilia 
biography will be found in my Ain translation 
(p. 353). (Tnder JahAngir, the title of Vazir 
KhAn was again conferred, namely, on Muqim, 
who served as Assistant Finance Minister and as 
DiwAn of Bengal, but he rose to no importance. 
Under ShAhjahAn, as we saw above, the title was 
conferred on 'Alimuddin of Chiniot. In order 
to complete the series, I shall now give a short 


*Or MAlwA, u Aanngiib spelt it In the present 
agitatieu legarding the beet eystem of speUing of Indian 
names, itmay be of interest to lefbr to Aumngiib's order, 
bj meh /fidim names endJbg Inloogd^os MAhad, 
j^^weie forbidden to be spdtrc^ ifdlo^Ao. In 
Persian there are but few names ending in long A bat a 
large number ending in a short a ; but as words in Porsian 
gensmlly end in a consonant, words with final short a were 


biography of the grandee who held the title of 
Fosfr AAAn under Aumngnib. 

TAZfR KUlis, MUHAHMAD tAhIR KHDRArAnI 

Muhammad TAhir was bom at Mashhad 
in'KhurAsAn. He served Prince Aumngiib as 
treasurer, and had the reputation of being a 
good soldier. In the 10th year of ShAhjahAnHi 
reign, Aurangsib ordered him to invade, to- 
gether with Maidji, the Dak'hini, the district of 
BaglAnah, which the emperor had given 
Aurangsib as an dltamghd tenure. Muhammad 
Tahir invested Mulher, the stronghold of 
the of BaglAnah, and forced him to sub- 
mit. The district received a financial settlement, 
and Tahir remained as governor in Mulher. 

In 1062 (A.D. 1652), he was appointed by 
Prince Aurangsib os his ndib, or vice-governor 
of KhAndesh, where he remained for several 
years. When Aurangsib, in 1068, left BurhAn- 
pdr to march against DArA Shikoh, he left TAhir 
in KhAndesh, gave him the title of Vatir Khdn, 
and conferred upon him ' the right of a flag and 
a kettledrum.' After Aurangzib's accession 
(RamazAn, 1068), Vazir Khan was called to 
court, Mir Juralah having bc«ui appointed 
governor of KhAndesh, and was made, in the 
3rd year, cubahdAr of Agrah. In the 6th year, 
he accompanied Prince Muhammad Mu'azzam 
to the Dak’hin, and was again sent to KhAndesh 
as governor. In the following year, he was ap- 
pointed to MAlwah* and received a full com- 
mand of 5,000. Ho died in MAlwah in 1083 
A. H., or A.D. 1672. 

” There is a spot in AurangAbAd, still called 
after his name, where ho had a villa. The 
part of AurangAbAd between the * Little Tank’ 
and the tomb of IslAm KhAn of Mashhad, 
was founded by his elder brother MirzA Mah- 
mud and is hence called MahmdpArah. Ills 
son, Muhammad Taqi KhAn, was Bakhshi and 
WAqi’ahnawis, or intelligencer, and died in the 
10th year of Aurangsib. He built a palace at the 
Little Tank in MahmiidpArah ” which still stands.” 

Another nephew of Vazir KhAn is Bafi KhAn, 
who was for some time FaujdAr of BAns Bareli 
(Rohilkha^i)). He was a poet and wrote under 
the imw- dc-pfame of Jgdsfl (liberal). His large 

written M ending in oA, the A being lUent TWi pecnUaiity 
of ipdling WM needleidy tiamfened by Mn h s mm ndi n 
writen to Mtoii nomei, end thui we heye M e:^- 
netion for Kijeh, Komh, Mdiweh, Bnraah, inileed ^ 
JhOd, KoriA, Ac. However, the «««« the emperor on^ 
^mdtothefiiidaA(ii:Ad/filCArf»,IL899). M com it 
would be wrong to ipeU I’ernan woidl ending m oA with a 
final d, as JIAipaA, MaJaA| Aot 
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work, entitled nandah i Hmidarit eontaini 
40,000 Tenes in Mnteqdrib metres end describee 
the WITS of the Prophet. 


THE BiCjAHS OF KlflKPl/B (DISTRICT kAnOBAH). 

NdrpAr lies north-west of Kdngrah, on the 
Jebberkhsd, e smell tributarj of the Ghekki, 
which flows into the Bidh. Its old nsme, 
Dhamirif the Temmerj” of old treTcllers, wes 
chengedto Ndrpdr bj Bdjeh BdsA in hononr of 
Jehdngir, whose flrst neme wes Ndmddin. The 
Bdjehs of Ndrpdr ere generally called in Mn- 
hammadan histories ‘the ssminddrs of Man 
end Pe i th 4n.* Man was one of their strong- 
holds and was destroyed by ShdhjahAn, and 
Paiihan is the same as Paths nkot, west 
of Ndrpflr. PaiihSn or PalhSn is mentioned in 
the Ain as a parganah of the BSrl DnSb, con- 
taining 199,872 bfg'hshs, yielding a rerenne of 
7,297,016 dSma(jL0 ddml»l AkbarshShl Bnpee), 
and furnishing 250 horse and 2,000 foot ; and 
Dhameri is quoted as yielding 1,600,000 dSms, 
and furnishing 60 horse and 1,300 foot. 

The saminddrs of Man and Paithdn are first 
noticul in the reiy beginning of Akbai^s reign, 
when Rajah Bakht Mali is mentioned as a 
supporter of Sikandar Silr whom Akbar, in 965 
A. H., besieged in Mdnkot. When Bakht Mall 
saw that Sikandar’s cause was hopeless he paid 
his respects in the imperial camp, and after 
the surrender of Mdnkot, accompanied the 
army to Ldhor, where Bairam Khdn had him 
ezemted on the ground that he had supported 
Bikandar Sdr. As his successor Bairdm appointed 
his brother Takht Mall. I am not sure whether 
the names of these two Rdjahs of Dhameri 
are correct, or whether the first ought not to be 
Takht MflAl and the second Bakht Mall; for 
in erery MS. of the Akbamdmah that 1 hare 
seen, the two names are continually interchanged. 

Nearly thirty-two years later we hear of 
Rdjah Bdsii as reigning aaminddr of Man and 
Pathdn. It is not stated how he was related 
to Bakht Mall and Takht Mall ; but the his- 
torians of the reigns of Shdhjahdn and Aurang- 
aib look upon him as the founder of a new line, 
and gi?e the following genealogical tree 
B4idi BSid of NArpdr. (Dim 1028.) 

(OSdntfMUl. (2) HddhaSIngh. (8) JsgrtSinglL 

I iUiM 105A) 

1. Bdjrdp. ABhdo'Singh. 

(DiM 1077.) (Mufd KhAi.) 


• FIAAVa 
tAIa 


454. 

41L 


The last. Bhdo Rmgh in the beginning of 
Aurangsfb's reign turned Muhammadan and 
reeeiTed the name of Murid Khdn. His de- 
scendants, according to the Jfodstr, still hejd 
Shdhpfir, north-west of Ndrpdr, near the 
Rdvi, and “he who becomes Rdjah, takes the 
name of Murid Khdn.” 

Rajah Basu. — When Rdjah Bdsfi became 
aaminddr, he made his submission to Akbar, 
But when Akbar, after the death of his brother 
Mind Muhammad Hakim, King of Kdbul, 
(A.H. 990) made Ldhor the capital, Bdsd did 
not pay his respects as ho was expected to do, 
and the Emperor ordered Hasan Beg Shaikh 
Umari* to inyade Man. But when he had mor- 
ed as far as Pathdn, Bdsd, advised by Todar 
Mall, made his submission and went with Hasan 
Beg to court. In the dlst year, however, he 
rebelled again, and Akbar appointed Mirzd Rus- 
tam and Apaf Khdnf to reduce the district; * 
bnt as the commanders did not agree, Akbar 
recalled them and gave the command to Jagat 
Singh, son of Rdjah Mdn Singh. Mau surren- 
dered to him and peace was restored. In the 
47th year, Bdsd rebelled a third time, and when 
an imperial corps .was again despatched to 
Pathdn he requested Prince Salim (Jahangir) 
to intercede on his behalf with the emperor. 
He waited on the prince, and accompanietl him, 
in the 49th year, to court. Before he had reach- 
ed the capital, Akbar hoard that Bdsd was with 
Salim, and ordered an officer to seize him. But 
Bdsfi was informed of this and escaped to his hills. 

On the accession of Jahdngir, in 1014 
(A. D. 1605), Bdsd paid his respects and was 
appointdl Rdjah and commander of 3500. In 
the 6th year, he served in the Dak’hin, and 
died, two years later, in 1022. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son— 

SunAj Mall. — Ho is said to have been so 
unruly that Bdsil, from fear, imprisoned him. 
Jahdngir after some hesitation, appointed him 
Rdjah and commander of 2,000, and left him in 
possession of his paternal estates. Sdraj Mall 
served with Shaikh Farid} in the siege of 
Kdngrah; but when he saw that the fort 
was on the point to surrender, he created dis- 
turbances in the comp, and Farid reported him 
to court as a rebel. Sdraj managed to obtain 
Prince Shdhjahdn’s intercession, and was par- 
doned. In the 11th year, Farid died and Kdn- 
grah still held out. Sdraj then served with 

* ForaMcgiap^ofthbszcsllm t BUM,fiAA^id,tw^ 
tiM,pi4iai 
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8h41ijt]iAii in the Dakliin. The prinee, on hie 
return, wu sent to Ktogrnh, and though it was 
not advisable that Bdraj diould aocompanj him 
he was allowed to join the expedition and 
marched to Kfcngrah with Shah Quli KhAn 
Muhammad Taqi, Shdhjahdn’s Bakhshi, ShAh 
Quli was soon compelled to complain of Suraj 
MaU, but was recalled, and RAjah BikrAmajit 
was sent instead. The time which elapsed 
before BikrAmajit could join his command was 
used bj Sdraj Mall for mischief. He allowed 
a large number of imperial soldiers to return to 
the jAgir on the plea that the war had lasted a 
long time and their outfit was bad, but told 
them to return when BikrAmajit should arrive. 
He then plundered the whole district at the 


foot of the hills, which was the jAgir of Ndr 
JahAn’s father, and when Sayjid Gafl BArha 
opposed him with some of the troops that had 
not yet left, he killed him. BikrAmajit arrived 
in the end of the 18th year, and Bdraj Mall 
tried m vain to gain his favour by flattery. He 
therefore openly attacked BikrAmajit, hut was 
repulsed, and Man and Nfirpdr, and the 
whole district, were occupied by the Imperialists. 
Sdraj Mall fled to the hills and perished miser- 
ably soon after. Port Kotlah also, which 
lies between Ndrplir and KAngrah, was taken, 
and MAdhd Singh, brother of Bdraj Mall, who 
commanded it, together with his son, was sent 
to court (A. H. 1028). 

( To be coniinuid.) 


ON THE BHAB KINOB OP EASTERN OUDH. 
Br W. G. BINSTT, B.a&, JONDA. 


Tiinxa years ago I wrote of Dal and Bal, the 
great Bhar heroes of eastern Oudh, that they 
constantly appeared in the legends of any time 
between 1000 A. D. and 1400 A. D., and that 
though they had eluded all my attempts to 
saddle them with a date, they probably lived at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. 1 have 
since succeeded in hunting them down, and the 
partial elucidation of a dark chapter of middle 
Indian history may prove interesting. 

The ancestors of the great Kanhpuria clan of 
Rajputs, Sahas andRahas, are said to have com- 
pleted tlie conquest of the western half of the 
Pratabgarh district in Oudh by inflicting a de- 
cisive defeat on the Bhars, whose kings Tiloki 
and Bihki were left dead on the battle-field. 
A tradition of the Ihiis of Dhundhia Khera re- 
lates that Abhaichaiid, the founder of that house 
in Oudh, defeated Dal and Bal on the banks of 
the Gauges in the Roy Bareilly district. In my 
rqiort on the chief clans of the Roy Bareilly 
district I have proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that Abhaichaiid and Balms and Rahas were con- 
temporaries and lived early in the 13th century.* 
A third tradition states that Dal and Bal fell 
fighting with Ibrahim Shah Biiarki of Jaunpur 
at Dalmau on the Ganges, and near the boun- 
dary of the Roy Bareilly and Pratabgarh dia- 
tricta. The locality is fixed by the fact that a 
largo crowd of Ahira collects once a year at a 
mound, the reputed tomb of the chieftains, about 
amflefrom the fort, and offer milk to their 


manes. Leaving legend for history, we find 
that Firishtah, probably drawing from the 
TabakAt i NAsiri, records that^in 545(1246-47 

A. D.) Sultdn Nasimddin marched through the 
''centre of the Duab, and took the Tilsindah(7) 
"fort, and in the same year oilvancing to- 
" wards Karra laid waste the villages of Dalki 
" and^ Malki and took prisoners a number of 
" their family and servants. This Dalki and 
I " Malki were kings in the neighbourhood of the 
j " JamnA, and had formerly royal stations at 
j “ KAlinjar and Karra.” 

I Dalmau is about thirty miles to the west of 
j Karra, the similarity of the names Dalki, Mslki, of 
I Firishtah, Dal and Bal of the Bais and general 
j tradition, and Tiloki and Biloki of the Kanh- 
pnrias, the identity of the dates in the Bais, 

I Kanhpuria, and PirishtaVs accounts, and the 
identity of locality in all, place it beyond doubt 
that the Dalki and Malki of history are no others 
than the great Bhar Kings of tradition who fell 
in the desperate fight with the Muhammadans 
under the walls of the Dalmau fort. The date 
of their death is therefore 1247 A. D. That 
the local account should have substituted Ibra- 
him Bharki for the earlier Muhammadan con- 
queror presents no difficulty, as such mistakes in 
tradition are of constant occurrence. 

Bo much for the date. The next question 
is who were these Bhar Kings 7 We arc helped 
some way towards ain answer by two inscriptions 
diseovered at KAlsnjar, and criticised by Lassen 
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Ind. AlU 111. 796 leq.) From these we find 
that a man whose name is not given, but who is 
described as thefirst of hisTace(PravaAsa)roseto 
distinction among the Kayaths of Kausambhi, 
and took the fort of Ajajgarh. He was followed 
in succession by Jahnu or Hdr>ika, Jalha^a, 
OangAdhara, Kamala, and lastly Mflika. The 
last of this dynasty of six is identified by Lassen 
with Firishtah's Malki, and him I have just 
proved to bo the Bal of Bhar legend. The in- 
scriptions, therefore, famish us with the informa- 
tion that this Bhar dynasty lasted for six 
generations, and we may place its commence- 
ment at about 1100 A. D. or 150 years before its 
destruction by Nasiruddin. 

Hr. Sherring in his new book on Castes has 
given a tolerably accurate account of the popular 
idea of what the Bhars were, an idea which is 
confirmed by the condition of the Bhars still 
existing in this district of Qonda. They were 
aborigines and closely connected with the Ghcm 
stock, and they were, and are still lovers of 
the forest, great hunters and gross feeders, 
with a passion for pork and wine, peculiar and 
mysterious religious rites, and a special aptitude 
for sorcery. Mr. Sherring may be in the right 
when he identifies them with the bearded figures 
found in middle Indian sculptures, though it is 
strange that he should have fallen into the 
mistake of attributing to them old cities of the 
Buddhist period, such as Sahet Mahet (Shri- 
vasti). 

I apt inclined to translate the unmeaning 
<> Chanddl Bhor” of A1 ’Utbl (Elliot’s HuU 


Jnd. by Dowson, II. 46) by the words ** Out- 
caste Bhawai^’ (Bhawar^Bhar; v. Lassen, /luf. 
Alt 1. 448, note*) and to conjecture that, even 
at the time of Mahmud’s conquest, a Bhar diief- 
tain flourished at a few marches to the south of 
Kanauj. We ore told that the Ohandal Bha- 
war was always at war with the Hindus of that 
place. 

Lassen goes on to state that he has no 
hesitation in identifying Paramalabrahman, the 
founder of the Ghandel clan with M&lika and 
the synchronism, and similarity of names may 
togetiier bo held to justify the identification. 

Thus much may be deduced from the above 
evidence, — at the time of the Ghori conquest an 
aboriginal tribe held a fortress not far south of 
Kanauj, and at about the end of the same cen- 
tury a chieftain of the same tribe took Kalanjar, 
and established a powerful kingdom, stretching 
from Malwa to Miraapur and Faizabad, and with 
its principal strongholds at Kalanjar and Karra. 
The Bhar king did what aborigines in his posi- 
tion always do, and got himself admitted as a 
Kftyaihinto the Hindu caste system. His dynasty 
reigned for a century and a half and was over- 
thrown in 1247 A. D. His descendants were 
promoted to be Ghliattris, and are now known 
as Ghandels. The rise of the aboriginal tribes 
is paralleled in the contemporaneous history of 
Kashmir, and was probably due to the action 
of some general cause. Of the change of 
caste 1 could easily bring other instance^ 
but refrain from straying into quite a new 
subject. 


A SPECIMEN OF KASHMfRI.— THE dAstAN SHEIKH SHIBLI. 
Ur KASHMIBI VEBSB. 

WITH AN INTERLINEAR AND A L^ERAL TRANSLATION. 


By Q. W. LEITNER, PL a 


1. Oi hatrai Sheikh Shibft der gmdn 
Was Highness Sheikh Shibli upon time 
Dasdt ok wutehun yeiz iceddn. 

Disease afflicted ona he saw much wept. 


DupAe Sheikhanx dard la%i6\ dapte til 
Said Sheikh: disease-afflicted! say thou 
Dasds khendh yHt waddn tnhuk ye tti 
Affliction from whomso much weeping is this thou 


* Or Sad Ed. ydL I, p. 501, also Fr. (Bachansn) Hsmil- 
ton (1819) Mvi:— "llie chieft of the low truM cidlod 
Bbiwar tuce ueiroritfia to a Nsnyopdev, who broosht tbs 
stud of tbs king of Dull to putura in tho plains of Uithila, 
then entiidy waste. Certain it is, that the Bhawais, about 
that time, extended their dominion orer the Oonkhpor 
dbtriet as wdl as Tifahut, and that maar petty diief s of 
that tribe continued to occupy the parte ooiacent to the hills 

until long after; andmaiqrOT them continue to this day 
to be olgeets of worship among the low tribes. These may 
hare bem the deacendants of eoUateial branches of the 
BUa*s family, or of the chief ofllcers of their goTemment ; 
■aa it must be remarked, that usay of them assumed the 
litis of Di?S| os aU the princes osieended from Nsayop 


[king of Tirohut cir. A.1). 11201 had done.** Vepal. pp. 47. 
Is. And again,—*'! have mentioned that the tribemUd 
Bfaawar or Bhar has many territories, which had been sub- 
iect to a powerful chief, whose capital was Gar Bamarsa in 
Tinhut, and the dominion of these Bhawars extended once 
oil over Gorakhpur. Gonamaran was destroyed in 1828 by 
the Habammedans, and in its vicinity a state of nnsrdiy, 
under petty ehieft, prevaUed fbr twenty-four years, whue 
the Muhammedans seised on the parts towards tiieGiuiM*’ 
-iLpp. 18a 129 : conf ; also his Eatlern /ndlo, vol. iF. pp, 
548, 840, M; and EllioU* Raeti^ Ids N. wTSw. ypL T 
pp. 88f. 187 .— Ed. 

t Shtiuldbc "dOdHafliiction s dMii nallj 'tymnny,' 

* OUIMPMUAII.* 
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TArt AfHAi tskum wM rtfoHMit idf 
nram than sud: it to mt loit bdortd 

fdr 

friend 

Di^ ShMhan: Udnd wtfadar ydr 
Baid the Bheikh : find out a faiihfrd friend 
8ui ydr itdndyui norravA ia ahad 
That mietrees seek who not be lost till eternity 
rdr wefadar wutihtan horhatyr^ 
Mistress faithful see thou in God, 

T»i diahi romni ; sui ithui nd Mr 
Thou wilt be lost. Ho is not far 
Tah^jf baaharei nuUmna amik tdlibia 
Is ^Tood-news meaning of this to the pupil 
Aail trewU ghair pcLzaKA Udn-d/tnea 1 
Reality quitting another was it proper to seek 7 
2. Shaba aki Sheikh bimdr dsude-sut 
Night one Bheikh ill pain with 
Hasds attin aahik katra peys k&i 
Pain with tear-drop fell several 
Daedi aUin ddf irdwun pat itiindi 
Pain with rceliued back side 
Na gehd Sheikhaa Ukrdr aapnul 
Buddeiily? to the Sheikh objection was 
llatifi awiiz logma pur-gfiaaab 
Angdl's voice struck full of wrath, 

Hag Shiikho I ydt kid iahukh beg adah 
Alas! 0 Sheikh! so much why art illbehaved 
Yd ta dizahe nd dawdi-bandagi 
Or thou make not claim of devotion 
Hate hezeha rat-doA ahermandigi 

Nor dost thou take night^day shame 
Tors adaan badji baUu ialibaa 

From there he sent groat calamities to the pupil 
Yara dopua hamd-u- thand zulm nafa. 
From here, he said thanks A praise tyranny self. 
8. Shaikh Zundn Miarien didth arifd 

Bheikh Znnun* of Egypt saw a believer 
Oa waddn daed-lad ahla-aafd 
Was weeping pain-afflioted pious man 
Dapm Shaikhan: iahvkh tza wdail aiamaa 
Baid Sheikh: art thou arrived for certain 
WoH kho-iaif t teagiy' Kamuk 

Union has become now of what thing is 

IftfftflflWfl 

widi? 

Tara clupads;t og Zman wuUhta 

The other said: oh Zunnn see 
ZM maahiri gdn bagtahagdn 
Esaence creator, colour incomparable 


* TheiisBM lelon to tho mlncnloai ibny of a Ssh pvo- 
BHftlai Ike ttolkh, who WM tmvoUbic in a boolk with a lost 
|evol,iMklis hid beta friitly losiiiid of iteilioft alltr 


Cfa AmM nUharorahda pa bordjd 
Was the devil nigh to throne foot on place 
Malha kianrmalkanrhund peiahwa 
Worlds of angels of tho guide (leader) 

Kibri aiSn gdu Azazil IdnaU 
Pride with became Aaaail accursed 
CKrio aitin Baba Adam DJenati 
Weeping with Father Adam of Paradise 
Qahri aitin kit wdail ddrgaA 

Wratliwithhowiiuiny whohodreachedfar became 
Mhr aitin kit ghbfil manzur gaa 
Grace with how many ignorant accepted became I 
Shakl Balamaa gau qahulaa naqabul 
The form Balaam to, became accepted not accepted 
Saga Aahab KahJ gau atgd qabdL 
Dog of tho Ashab Kohf became there was ac- 
cepted. 

t. Shaba-aka w\id djanabi aanaarttn 
Night one wept His Highness the Chief 
Tahua bokhdtzan zata-aanden muzhinin 
Am 1 fearing essence of him the Creator 
IVuhin kagnda tahum nabuweta paighambari 
To this time is to me of prophecy the mis- 
sion. 

Andei vatam aai taham ada 

Till the laat if has reached, this is to me then 
barkhofi, 
success. 

5. Sabiri Agub Y&nua Zakaria 
Patient Job, Jonas, and Zocharias 
Tkcife naiem dddazahmat tag bald 
To bear caused pain of fatigue and calamity. 
Wntahta paiah kid dw hazrat aahiraa 

See thou before what came saint the Patient*’ to 
Mai 0 dungo azhai badn muntaa 
Property and goods, health, body took from him 
Dirku tuUri qvgm teiads badanaa 
Leech wasps worms he threw to his body 
Dnadrladun wdr zanun na 

The afilicted strength (place) he knew not 
wadanaa 
to weep 

Duh aka ah za qimd w^atpida 
Day one one two worm fell came. 

Bag toziuan tzakiadn tdgm fuda kida 
Again lifted up from rage it fiesh ate 
Ahi\ kodhn hag-hMd la-tahar gdu 

Ah ! fetched out deserted hdpless was 

Malkutldn tnaWn para para gdu 
Of heavens angels tom tom were 


U iMd lUln into the water by Mddeak 

t Or 'khotai-thaik' 

t AiiliB ibesld be pot hwe to conpleti the BMbe. 
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jpdmk dt nmU oe rM 
To hiiDMlf espocially come Yoico from die Lord 
Ndmi StAif mandi UhAimth^ ay 

The name of * ^patient” shame yon hare made 
naMl 
Prophet 1 

Sania&Hn aahr ay nd at yutlcdll 
Us from patience came not hand so late? 
Kum tzolht wufshet mvzkire^ 
Why not endnredi seeing the manifestation of 
EUrJrdjMU 
the Qlorions ? 

Ob daphn^ya iVaht, h6z-tam 
Was he said, Oh God, hear then 
Sahr-o- takat^ tnehribam zoz tarn 

Patience strength by kindness, send thon 
Tzhdne tmifiq sfit zabre kemehA 
Thy grace with patience I am taking 
Zido me ralshtam hamdenieh yltna pameha 
Tongne my Veep thou praise from than nc 1 1 may 
fall. 

Tithen zabiren ikh kelamaz peo kuzur 
Such to patients such wonls for fell a failing 
Timennizhen ltd tzhu Ahmad beyzaburl 

On that account what is Ahmad impatient? 

1. Once there lived a holy man, called Sheikh Sliibli, 
who on one occasion saw a man weeping bitterly from 
excessive grief « The Shaikh said : *'tell me 0 thon 
who art plunged in sorrow, who is it that has 
caused all tlicse tears ?*’ Tlie man replied : “bccauso 
I have lost roy beloved friend.*' The Slieikh re- 
joined, — ‘‘seek [another] faithful friend, seek such 
a friend as thou mayest never lose, and find this 
faithful friend only in God. Thy fault only will 
it bo if thou lose him, for ho is never far." Of this 
good-news the meaui ig to the seeker of truth is, 
Uiat ho should not abandon the reality of God's 
love for human friendship. 

2. Ono night the Slieikh was suffering from pain. 
The pain caused some tear drops to fall. He 
reclined on his back with the pain, and uncon- 
sciously gave vent to an expression of impatience, 
when an angel's voice struck his oar full of wrath ; 
saying **wliy alas I 0 Sheikh! art thou so ill- 
behaved ; either thou diouldst make no claim to 
be a servant (of God), or thou shouldst accept with 
resignation continual suffering. On the one part 
great calamities He sends to his servant, on the 
other the servant should give thanks and praise^ 
considering his sufferings to be the consequence 
of hisownsinSi” 

3. Sheikh Zunun of Egypt once saw abeliever— a 

• Is nod both sracAnr ** one who eanses to appm” and 

SMiter thsotn, inaiiileatstK oiwtioa” I7 


possessor of goodnsM, who was weeping and afflicted. 
SaidtheSheikh "‘union with God* assuredly thou hast 
already attained: thansuchunionwhat higher desire 
canst thou have?" The other said,— "Oh Zunun I con- 
sider thou Him the manifestor, the incomparable. 
I do not irmtp on account of bodily pain, but lest I 
should, after all, be rejected of God. [For many are 
those who have fallen.] Asaail himself once was 
near the throne of God, and the leader of angels 
who were residents of angdlc worlds, yet, in conse- 
quence of pride, he became accunicd, whilst by means 
of the weeping of repentance, Father Adsm was [re- 
stored] to Faradise. How many Wasils [who had 
already attained to union witli God] have not been 
rejecM in consequence of the Divine wrath ! and 
how many ignorant have not been accepted I Balaam 
was first accepted and then rejected, whilst the dog 
of the Ashah Kahf" was accepted in His sight." 

4. One night His Highness [Muhammad] wept, and 
said I fear Him the Creator, for though till this time 
ho has continued to me the gift of prophesy, yet 
will the result only be blessed if it he continued to 
the last. 

5. God caused patient Job, Jonas, and Zacharias, 
to bear the pain of trouble and misfortune. See 
what happen^ to the holy Job. God took from 
him health and wealth and mode his body a prey 
to leeches, wasps, and worms ; yet the afflicted Job 
did not tliink it becoming to weep. One day a 
worm fell to the ground ; he rcplAccd it, when it bit 
his flesh witli doiibla rage. Deserted by his friends 
and helpless as he was, he fetehed 21 sigh which 
pierced the hearts of the angels of lienven. Then 
came a voice to him from the Lord. ** Oh prophet ! 
thon hast disgraced thy name of ‘ the Faliriit' ; for 
thou hast not learnt patience, though thoii hast been 
so long with me. Why hast thou not embinjd seeing 
[that thy sufferings were only] the niniiif(.*HtntioiiB 
of the Almighty ?" Job said " Oh liord ! hear thou 
me and send me patience and strength. It is only 
by thy grace that I can be patient ; keep thou iny 
tongue lest it eeaze to praise tlicc." 

If such words were considered reprehensible in SMck 
patient wnts, what will happen to mo, [the author] 
impatient Ahmad ? 

" This story of Sheikh Shibli was composed by 
the poet Ahmad ; in it there is the mention of 
the sorrows and patience of Saints and advice 
for finding one's true friend. It is ancient, and has 
not much Persian In it" (Note of copyist found 
in the above poem called " Dastan Sheikh Shibli.") 

Note. 

Many of the vowA sounds in Koahmhri cannot 
be rendered by any known ol^abet Our trans- 
literation is merely an appramh. Kashmtri is 
generally written in the Persian character, whidi 
still more feebly represents the sounds of that very 


*/.s.tliseoiBMalonofths«Tibethtfwiss kaoimastha 
seven sisspen ef Ephssu 
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interesting language. The pronunciation of Kadi- 
mtri is diflEerent in different parts of Kashmir, but, 
on the whole, the above attempt, which was made 
in 1865, to commit to Roman letters a connected 
specimen of the KashmSri language, may be consi- 


dered as fairly successful* Atanyrate, the readem 
of the ” Antiquary" are now offered the first instal- 
ment of Kaahmtri Literature, no portion of which 
haa been hitherto published in Kashmiri for Euro- 
pean readers. 


TBANSLATION FROM THE FIRST BOOK OF THE PRITHIRAja RASAU. 

Bt KOI GRAND BABdIl 


Tue following pages are a paraphrase of the 
whole of the first book of Ghand’s vast poem, with 
the exception of the introductory portion, that is 
the first 13G stanzas containing about 1,600 lines. 

The book opens with invocation to Vishnu and 
Hiva and their wives. Then Ghand holds a long 
conversation with his wife, in which he recites the 
names and nmnber of verses in the eighteen Purfns, 
then follow some more hymns to gods. 

At stanza 48 begins ^e well known legend of 
Pariksliita, and the serpent sacrifice of Ida son 
Jaiiamcjaya, after which comes the story of the 
foundation of Mount Abu by the Rishi Vasishtha, 
and the celebrated sacrifice thereom which led to 
the preparation of the fire-fountain anal 

kund), from which sprung in succession the Prati- 
hfir, Ghfiliikya, and Panwdr, and finally, as these 
were unable to cope with the dcraon8,the GhahuyAna.f 
Tlio first of the race was called Anal because ho 
sprung from the fire ; and after recording his vic- 
tories over the Daityas, DAnavas, RAksliasas and 
objectionable beings in general, the bard briefly 
recounts the list of his dcscendanti^ saying nothing 
particular about any of them until he comes to 
Bisal Deb, the twenty-third in descent from 
Anal. 

Hero the present version begins, and I leave it to 
tell its own taie4 It is not in all cases a literal word 
for word translation. To those who read Ghand for 
the sake of tlie historical, legendary, and geogra- 
phical information which his poem contains, the 
following rendering will be highly nseful and 
satisfactory ; on the other hand, it is much less 
useful to the philologist, who, while caring coin- 
parativdy little for tlie facts related, scrutinizes 
minutely every noun and verb In order to detect 
tlie ancient forms of inflexion, and the archaic pho- 
nesis of the language. 

It is properly speaking a paraphrase. All Gliand^ 
repetitions, his long-winded and rambling style, his 
unnecesssry heaps of epithets are ruthlesdy cut 


* If oat of the czplsastoiy words sod phisses have bosa 
omitted in the inteilinesr tisiidation, in order to bring eodi 
lino of the original within the width of onr odumn sad thns 
present a eomplete speeimen of rhymed Ifsehatfri— Ed. 

t Gonf. Tod, Rajdttkau, voI.I. pp.M,MkWhanaaextiset 
fkom this part of the book is givam— Em 


short. Here and there descriptions of scenery or 
of festivals are omitted. In all narrative parte, 
however, the paraphrase is close snd exset, slmost 
approsching to a literal tranidation. 

I have compared it with the original ss con- 
tained in a fairly correct manuscript in my posses- 
sion, and mode each alterations as were necessary 
to bring it into more acenrate correspondence with 
the original. J, Biamis. 

PRITHIRAja rAsau. 

The causer of calamity to the world was 
Blssl Rai [the son of Balan RAi], — a great 
sinner, fond of riches : he did things that ought 
not to be done and things that ought to be done ; 
terrible as an Asnra, from mines ho dng up 
wealth, he was blinilod by lust (kam), he recol- 
lected not death {kal ) ; right and unright he 
rcganlcMl as equal ; he actod not according to 
RAjniti, in many placci^ though n king he fixed 
customs not sanctioned ; he paid no respect to 
religion ; he abandoned tho Vedas and followed 
the Tantras. Abandoning the bounds of right 
he abandoncil also the bounds of good fame. He 
abandoned justice and followed injustice. No 
Atith (mendicant) was to be seen in his dorblr. 
He heard his own ill name among men. For 
sixty-four years he ruled. Ho enjoyed not the 
happiness of a son. Ilia body was subjected to 
age; he became like a stalk of poison. All 
his life was devoted to the desire of wealth and 
to kam. He was possessed by an evil spirit, he 
became DhufidhA the Asnra. Tho Yogints 
worshipped him, riding in a lofty chariot with 
fonr wheels, he had swords in both hands, fire 
issued from his month. Stamping on the earth 
he shook it. His shont was like the shout of 

) The vnrion is taken portly from the Bit MiH of the 
liUe Hon. A. K. Forbei, (voL I. pp. 92-99), end partly from 
hie notei written down froms vied voeetmnilntioninto Gifia- 
mtlmid off from the Hindi by the wdl-known DolpotiAm 
Diyibhoi, the Kaveihwnr, who waa five yean in hia aenriee. 
Some verbal chengai were made in copying the notes five 
yennagn^Eo. 
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Indn* in the cities ind towns. The nme 
(khaniB) sections of the esrth begin to tremble 
M I ship reds under the force of the wind. 
The Deris who protect the world trembled, ind 
the Digpdlas groined. He seemed a foremost 
DAnara, as Vishnu in the form of Yiirat. 
Birds, deer, men, end sn^es fled from him,— he 
losred so hoiriblj.f . • . 

This Ghaharftn daitya destroyed Abu. The 
country became roid of liring beings. In the 
jangal of Ajmer he lived many days, and an-- 
noyed thingsmoveable andimmoreable}. . . . 

(lanrA, the queen of Baring, went in her preg- 
nancy to Rinthambh. She was of the race of 
JAdara, on her mother’s side a ChahuvAn. She 
had a ion Anala RAja ; he dwdt in DeragAm, 
and was of great bashSfhlness. He was conti- 
nually studying rdigion. Bambhait DAvi loved 
him, and he communicated with her. Though 
absent he beheld Ajmer in his mind. Bkilled 
was he in all sciences, a wrestler and flghter, he 
learnt many apelis. Day and nighthe enjoyed 
himself in hunting. Bleep never overtook 
him. His two arms were long. Bnch was And 
Bhnp : very strong and majestic ; on foot he 
hunted deer, antdope^ and boars ; blue bulls 
he bound and brought in. In the jangal, in the 
mountains, among the streams, the Rai wanders 
with kings. He learnt music, singing, and^ 
language : divine language he utters from 
bis heart. When he gives away horses or 
elephants he thinks nothing of it. He waves 
his blood-stained sword in the way. The head 
ornament of the ChahuvAn race in many kinds 
of qualities (/it. colours) Ana lived. Believing 
the earth to be his own, abandoning the wisdom 
of childhood, angry at some sayings of an enemy 
he asked his mother the story. The skill of 
archery is good, there is none like it — that skill 
AnA learned without fail with mantras too.§ 

He went to Gauri the wife of the king: 

** In whose race was I bom that tell to me 
mother?” Mother Gauri says to hereon— *’0 
son! do not ask that question, from fear of 
which the tears start to my eyes, son do not 
adc for thy father.” The son exclaimed to his 
mother^— ^ I know not the race of my father’s 
son. My father’s name the banls mention not. 

I have never performed shrlddh or presented 
handflils of water (tarpon) to my father. O 
mother! from whose body am I sprang ? Who- 


ever mentions my nsme speaks of me by the 
mark of my mover’s family. Should anyone 
have dain my father I wish to take up the hair 
(to seek revenge). If yon will not tdl me my 
father’s naipe I will quit the body, or throw off 
the load of this world’s affairs.” Thus spoke 
AnA Narind. His mother, when die heard him, 
fdl to the earth. ” O son, this matter dumld 
not be told, in my mind doubt arises. From 
the commencement even the DAnavas have been 
powerfril,— the AsnreA, powerful to diake the 
earth. With such yon desire to contend. Yon 
are a man in mortal body. I am like Gan- 
dbArf,! but I see your face alone. The race of 
your maternal uncle you diould receive as pecu- 
liarly your own. He had ten sons. Reflecting, 
he built there the town of Sambhari : he dwelt 
himsdf in Ajmer in peace.” “ Bali Rar aban- 
doned the whole earth and seised on fame. 0 
mother! Pandu’s sons abandoning the earth left * 
calamity and attained ddights. drt Ram left 
the earth (his kingdom). BttA was lost, his 
strength obscured. Nal Rai left the earth : on 
his head a stain fell. Harischandra abandoned 
the earth, in the house of the low he filled 
water. B^w a king to be the adoraer of the 
earth, the earth the adoraer of a king,««»the 
Devs the adoraers of the heavens, the heavens 
the adoraers of the Devs,— fame is the destroyer 
of unfame, unfame the destroyer of fame,— 
science is the destroyer of bad qualities, bad 
qualities the destroyers of science,— death (hal) 
is the destroyer of Dharm, Dharm the destroyer 
of death. Parents and teachers are the 
adoraers of children, children the adoraers of 
parents,” — ^thus Anal RAja spoke : the old tale 
of Sambhari he asked,- “ How did Dhun^hA 
RAkshasa arise ? How did Sarang Deva fight ? 
This tell to mo, explaining it, 0 ! mother. How 
did a man become a-DAnava, this seems strange 
to me. If you do not tell me the truth I will 
abandon my body. This certainly know.”T 
This story is not fit to be told, it is death 
producing, no hope is left of life. O son ! from 
hearing this story of the DAnavas the mind is 
destroyed, calamity was caused to your father 
and your father’s father.” 

” So saying you try to frighten me. You have 
no pity on me. The tales of the RAndpana and 
MalMhdraia I have heard throughout, O 
mother ! No one asks the way to a place 


• Bsm M88. lisA tne tor ifg. 



t SIx IhMB omitted. 

Ths mothsr of the Kaamvas. 
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he does not wish to go to. How csn one 
see e thing that is oat of sight ? How can 
one repeat that which he never heard 7 How 
can one seiie what has no bodj 7*‘ 

** This story so great and nnequalled yon most 
not press me to tell : the ear ^at hears it is 
pained, noi is any advantage derived.’* 

An& said Mother hear my words ; What 
liappons to a man wlio hears a tale 7 In old 
times, how many ^ishis, Raos, Haras, and Da- 
navas have existed : well known are the stories 
of them. Tlieir fights and contests men sing in 
^sira and Veda. This understand O mother t 
Why should 1 not hear ? from speaking no ca- 
lamity occurs : that which fate has fixed upon 
assur^ly bspiH'ns.” 

(Sl 168) O Hon 1 Hear this tale of old, in 
reciting which my voice trembles.* The Sage 
made at Abu a firc-pit ; a man came forth to 
whom he entrusted royalty. Of his race sprung 
a great and religious king, named Balan.f His 
son was Bisal Deva, who possessed all the king- 
dom. In the year of Vikrama 821} Bisal 
mounted the thrime. It was Friday the first 
day of the month, the light half of the 
month, the month Buisskh ; the thirty-six races 
assembled — Br.ihnian(i, bards, and all men ; Bisal 
was proseniod witli the royal umbrella (chatra) ; 
he received the mark {tilak) of soveroig.ity on 
his forehead ; tlie Brahmans repeated Vedas 
and verses of power {mantras). 

Btsal enjoyed as happy a state as tliat of In- 
dra ; he restored dhurma and fame. In Ajmcr- 
nagar dwelling — his enemie.s subduing^ Bisal 
reigned a pure reign. Many mighty cities lie 
took 4 in his reign the world seemed to be cover- 
ed by one umbrella. 

When the umbrella was placed over the head 
ofBtial, and he was seated on his throne like 
an Indra, the Brahmans prepared a t’edi, they 
oiFared a aacrifiee of the five flowers. The smoke 


issued— -the flame burst forth ; the Brahmans 
repeating charms {mantras) performed his en- 
thronement, and gave him their blessing. 

The king divided the lighted wick into three 
parts : 

Two of the cups were overturned on the gionnd ; 
Seeing the offering before (them, they) whispered 
together. 

Prom the three cups smoke arose. 

Knowing the Vedas, they remained silent 
At an au8i)icioas time, who would say aught in- 
auspicious 7* 

The assembly cried * Jay 1 Jay ! Bisal Bhfipfi- 
1a (earth-protector) I* Thus ruled Bisal Deva 
over Ajmer. 

He adorned the city as if it had been adorned 
by Vislivakarms (the architect of the gods). 
Abandoning irreligion, he caused religioa to 
flourish; sinful deeds he sought noi to perform. 
He exacted only hie rights ; without right he 
indulged not his avarice ; the four castes were 
subservient to the Chahuvan ; the thirty-six races 
scrveil him. Bisal RajH, the religions, shone 
resplcudi^nt as a Deva upon the earth. 

llis Pat Rdnf was of the racis of Parm&r. 
From her sprung Barang Deva,— ^he died in giv- 
ing him birth. The child he gave to a merehant 
(&ci/iia);the bania’s daughter, whoso name was 
Gauri, was brought up with SArang. From the 
same breast they drank milk, they hail one seat, 
one bed. When the maiden (Auayd) became nine 
years old, Bisal Deva caused her marriage ic be 
performed. After the marriage the bridegroom 
went into the forest, there a lion slew him. 
Then the bania’s daughter took a vow of virgi- 
nity, abandoning the world she began to per- 
form penances. Very grieved was Haraiig Deva. 
Constantly bf^ performed the worship of the 
Arihant ; the Buddhist rdigion he adopted ; he 
wore no sword. The Raja hearing it became 
sorrowful. He sent for tlie prince (Kunwar), 


* Tiie following psHWCae is iriven in the Bat Mn/Of Vnl. 1. 
|ip.M-M.and in altcnid in minor ^nU to bring it into 
■eeoidnnee with Mr. Ui'iiineH'a MS.— Kd. 

t This ii llolUnga the ** Beer Beelundeo or Dharmn- 
n)** of Colonel Tod, wi>o defemled the (verb Bitli or hill- 
rortreM of ^mer aKeinnt Mehmud of Ghiucni, (Anmii/ikoii 
voll. n>776; vol. II. n. 4.S!-.')2.) On the pillu of Finn 
Bhah Ivide ile. Re*, vul. 1. p. 379 ; voL Yll. p ISO; vnl XI. 
p. 468) is an inscription beginning *'in the year 12*20 [.V. II. 
1 10^, OB the 16lh liay of VaiefikhN'iiddh (this monument) of 
tharortanate Visala Dave, son of fortunate Vidia Dwa, 
King of Bakambhari.” The date bclonga to the reign of 
Vjgiaha whom Tod identilles with Prithirija, and 

** Vella thwMT or Vel Do-v with Bilan. Conf. Priiisep, A'«- 
eqrs vol. 1. pp, 834-25; Forbes, RiuMak, vol I. p. 82 

anM^Rnw^ rr- . — . 


i Terhes's MS. seems to have read 811. Tod lays the 
4 m IL M ia'* interpolated— a vioe not uneommon with the 
Bsifat Bard.** ( Aaihif Abh) v. 1L p. 448) Tod's date for 


Bisal'e birth ia S. 10C6 or A.D. 1(M)9, corri*!iponiling to S';.k 
931, and hie death A.D. 1078. He most ha\M sscended the 
throne abont A.1). 1081 ; Wilfonl places liia acceseion in 
1016.— F.D. The worde in three M8S which 1 have eollated 
an ath sal m ikUa."-J. B. 

* The meaning «>f these lines is very obscure. I sappose it 
to be that the king ha*l to light three Iwinps conHistiug of 
wicks floating in cups lillci with nil, and tl^i some 
omt-n was drawn from the way these lamps burned, Twii of 
the oops appear to have been upset ami ilu* whikadidnot 
bom properly. Th e attendant UrahmiiiH appear to have 
obserm that the omen was bad, but from priiilential mo i« at 
did not jay anything about it. 

The lines have a special signilicanre when taken in eon- 
nection with the disastrous close of King Hisars nign and 
the poet haa probably introduced them with this intent, 
thongh from ignorance of the ceremonies usually observed 
at eoionstion iscrifliws 1 am unable to explain whatitwsi 
that really took place.— J. DBjaias. 
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and receiyed him with respect. “Whj did 
you adopt this religion? Abandoning shame, 
tell mo the truth. Is it because you are grieved 
at the death of the bania’s son? Such evil 
doctrine should not be listened to, which is de- 
structive of manhood and fame. You are of 
royal race. Remaining with Rajas in the far- 
stretching forest, hunt the doer. Almndon this 
delusion ; let the PurA^^as be your guide ; listen 
to the MohhbhArata and the Ramuyaiia. Pride, 
generosity, the field of battle, protection of the 
fallen^ — ^this is our Dharma, these are the four 
attributes of royalty.” The IMnce confessing his 
error attended to the advice of the Raja : that 
moment he called for, and bound on his sword. 
The Rajs, pleased, made him a present. “ Go 
thou to Sambhar and rule there.” Lie gave also a 
great elephant, clothes, a powerful horse, and a 
^rone studded with jewels. “ Go, Kunwar to 
Sambhar.” Kayath Kirpal ho made his minister, 
Makund his purohit-— did Saruiig Chahuvan the 
lord of Sachaur, like to Narsingh. He gave with 
ikim from Kandhar and L&r, mighty Balochis, 
servants (hasham) with nobles of many castes, 
horses, elephants, men, carriages, charioteers and 
chariots. 

Atthattimehesent for thebania: << you must 
not go with tlie Kunwar — ^you have made my son 
a great fool.” He exclaim^ in anger — ** why do 
you thus punish me? Sambhari is close to 
Ajmer.” ** If you go there 1 will take your life.” 
So saying the king went with the prince, four 
chariots thrice told were filled with arms. At 
the distance of a yojan they made a halt. Tlicy 
enjoyed there all sorts of viands ; when it was 
morning the son fell at his feet. Asking his 
blessing he went^ and arrived at Sambhar. 
When he arrived at tlie lake of Sambhari, with, 
good mind, body and speech, ten buffalo calves 
he sacrificed ; offering the Horn sacrifice he 
pleased the goddess. Bending his head to the 
Devi, he entered the town ; garlands and water- 
vessels were placed at the gates of the palace. 
Entered Sarong Devn into Sambliori the strong 
place; there assembled mariy Vaisyas and 
Kshatriyas ; bending they touched the feet of 
the prince. Tlien Kayath Kirpal gave leave to 
the whole. To some lie gave arms, to others 
dresses, according as they deserved and dis- 
missed them with compliments. Then Jada- 
vani Gaurf come and touched the feet of the 
ParmAr ; the skilled in omens pronounced that 


a good omen had occurred, and that the Kunwar 
would have a good son. The daughter of the 
Rawat, Deva ^ja, by name Gauii the JAila- 
vani* shone by the side of BArang Deva as Rati 
beside Kama. 

Then retnniing Bfsal the king hunted deer in 
the forest. Seeing a place well adapted for the 
purpose, the desire of constructing a tank orosp 
in his mind. He examined the good place, 
where the streams fiowed from the mountains, 
where the forest was good. He sent for his 
principal minister : * cause a lake to be made 
here, sucli as that of Puskar.’f Having given 
this order he returned home ; joy without limit 
arose in his mind. Upon a throne he sat like 
Yudishtliira, the son of Dharma,— did Bisal the 
king of men, the Indra of the world. Over his 
head an umbrella, on each side stood chAmara 
holders very beautiful to the sight, — ^like the 
two Ashwinis. The thirty-six races then -as- 
sembled — from head to foot nobly equipped. 
The king called them into his presence ; he pre- 
sented them with betelnut. The minstrels in 
tlieir verses celebrated his praise ; the king, 
smiling, bent his head ; the assembly shone 
like a constellation ; the Chahuvan in the midst 
like a moon. With eoin|ilini€nts he dismissed 
them all. As they retired the bards pronounced 
a blessing. When a watch and five pals of the 
night had passed, the raja retired within the 
palace. Camphor, agar, sandal, musk, and 
other perfumes scented the place. It was redo- 
lent of precious essences which had been strewed 
upon it. An apartment well coloured, fit to 
inspire pleasure, therein rested the Raja. He sent 
for actors, for singers, and other ninnsements. 
He cnjoyei] the society of the PoruiAr’s daughter 
tlic (I^at Rant) favourite queen, who in beauty 
and youth resembled an Apsaras, who was dear 
to him as his life, whom he forgot not for one 
moment. With her the delights of love always 
he enjoyed, and no other fair one did he 
ever look upon. The other wives being angry, 
met together, and all conspired to take from the 
king his virility. Then they sent maidservants 
to ^e Devf. Promising presents and rewards 
they called the Yogint on Sunday, they changed 
her dress, and caused her to enter the King’s 
door. Taking arms she gave them to the 
DarwAn, thus she entered and went among the 
Queens. ' “ Done, done, be your work,” she ex- 
claimed. They worshipped her, standing before 


* That is, he morried Gaar^ a princeisof the JAdav rlin — f BL 


t Of 'iqnaieer oblong in shape.’ 
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herwiih joined haiidi. <<Farwhat onasa Hare 
yoa called me hiUier to-daj. What woman 
taught jon to call upon me.” All the riyal wives 
■ftid, “ Heu ow grief. The Raja does not use 
onr bodies. 01 mother, except you, who can 
know the pain of a childless woman I The ar- 
row of having a rival wife pierces our hearts.” 

” If you please I will deprive him of life, if 
you please 1 will make the woman averse to him, 
if you please 1 will destroy desire within him, 
I will make the man's body like a woman's. 
All the wives approved of this plan. ” At once, 
O mother I perform this work,” they said. 

Bending for fire she performed kom, burning 
therein the fiesh of dogs and asses; and pro- 
nouncing charms. At that moment his desire 
(Adm) became extinct. Making her presents, 
^e wives dismissed the mother. ” Abandoning 
this city, go to another.” The Raja became much 
grieved at the loss of his virility. He took 
the vow of chastity* for four months. In Kartik 
month he went to Pushkar to bathe. He heard 
mention of the greatness of Gokarna. He called 
for Jait Sing the Qolwala and said to him, " you 
ore expert (ndyar) in the knowledge of all coun- 
tries ; tell me all about the country of Uokarna, 
its mountains, rivers, tanks and jangals. 

” Malidr&ja there is the temple of Mahadeo 
(Siva), the river JBanas, shy as a virgin is there. 
There is a great mountain tliree kos in height ; 
they who see the water which flows from it are 
delighted.” ” How far is it from Ajmer 7” 
” Jn a journey of two days oueinay arrive there.” 
Tlie Raja mounted and went off to Qokarnded. 
He took great elephants with him, nodats (drums), 
and banners. The noise was' heard in the ten 
directions. Enemies in'various places, abandon- 
ing their own fesidences, fled into the jangal. 
Ill other khapfu the noise sounded Bisal Raja 
reached Tachhitpnra in tlie direction of Gokarna. 
There is a lofty mountain there, a swift 
river, many birds, gardens, and places sacred 
to Siva; shaded retreats, creepers entwining the 
trees with leaves and flowers of various colours, 
plantains, and fruits, Koils, Chokors^ peacocks, 
Sarases, beautiful to behold. Boars, lions, com- 
panies of deer : — the Rkja seeing them was as- 
tonished. The place was very good : a place of 
rest. Worshipping diva, idl were happy. In 
the mountain was a cave where resided a Kiniia- 
ra. Drops of water fell on his head from the 

• Under the diennsteiieee one would think thii'vow , 
somewhat raperinons : the meening probably is that he be- | 
same an ascetlefor the period mentioneiL— J. B* 


roof, a company of lions were his attendants. 
The Rdja coming suddenly and touching his feet 
entreated him : " Om I I praise diva, I praise 
him of the great wisdouL” 

Fruits, flowers, and other articles, panchamyita, 
incense, and lamps he placed before him. Bath- 
ing (the idol) and offering gifts the Chahuv&n 
prayed ; " I praise the lonl of Bhutns, dwell- 
ing in terrible places, in whoso locks Gaiiga is 
visible, from whose three eyes brightness like 
fire issues, on whose forehead is the moon, 
in whose throat is poison, on his neck the 
(rundmala) necklace of skulls, — the great Adi, 
whoso voice is as the roaring of a lion, 
who is attended by Biddhas and Devas, whose 
body is smeared with the ashes of the funeral 
pile : I praise thee I I praise thee 1 I praise 
thee 1 1 praise thee I He who wears an elephant’s 
hide, who is surrounded by Vfrs and Bhairavas 
in a crowd, resting his feet on Nandi, attended 
by the four Vedas, and six^-foiir Yogints, 
round whom sound the drum and the kettle- 
drum (riSamni)t at the sound of whose footsteps 
Meru monntaui shakes, the atmosphere thunders; 
who holds the bow Pinuka in his left hand : I 
praise thee I I praise thee ! 1 praise thee I I 
praise thee I Him whom the liberated Biddhas 
and the S&dhaks, who seek liberation, worship ; 
who holds in his hand a trident, whose name is 
repeated by men, Kinnaras, Gandharvas, serpents 
and Yakshas, by Suras and Asuras, by Apsarascs 
and 9iBhia, whom Janaka and other ^iritis 
from childhood worship. The earth, the winds, 
the air, the fire, the water, the sun and moon, 
the nine constellations, were created by thee. I 
praise thee! I praise thee I I praise thee. 
I praise thee I If thy name be called to mind, 
difficulties of the road, of the resting. place, are 
removed, a karor of calamities is dissipated. 
Whose c^anns and spells bind all that travel in 
the sky, and in the earth, and disarm incnnble 
diseases : worshipping thee whose sin would not 
be destroyed, the half of whose body is Gaurf, 
who dwellest in Kailas ?- I praise thee 1 1 praise 
thee, I praise thee! T praise theel” 

Bo much praise the king uttered, worshipping! 
touching the god's feet. The Biddha seeing it 
was astonished. ” This Raja is a vessel of 
wisdom.’" The Biddha asked — From what city 
do you come 7 of what family (ffotra) are vou 7 
What is your namo7 Are you come hero on 
pilgrimage, or have you business with any one7” 

t This dneriptioa if in strict seeoid with the rsprossata- 
tions of S'ivn at Blsphanta snd Eloia. conf. s^y EMmIs, 
M 68;64,6^66-72,SDdniptss.— E dw 
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" 1 dwell in Ajmerpur, 1 am of the renowned 
race of Ghaulian ; lil8al Deva is my name, O 
Siddlial 1 am come to perform ablutions.” 
Tlie h«iddha aiiswers, — Hear O Riga, iiiy wonls. 
Since you have come to this land from your 
lioiiio, — in this place is the unrivallod shrine of 
hlahiiileva ; always Apsarasus descoiul in the 
night. This place four men iliscovoivd : their 
names will I relate, explaining, — Uhasmakar, 
Ruvaiia, Miidhu, Kaitava, — these dwelling here 
pleased the Peva. The greatness of this 
T i r t h a they sung ; they washed the Deva, 
bringing the milk of a cow, and attained what- 
ever they desired.” Thus saying the 8iddha 
arose and disappeared. The llilja was aninxed 
in his mind hearing the story of the place. As 
much as he desired to ask the Hiddlia had told 
him at once. The llaja sent for a thousand cows 
with calf, spending money and choosing the 
best. A tliuusanil vessi^ls of milk he poured 
iijMiii Sivu, and took a vow to fast for three 
days. For three days the Jhija fasiinl, he aban- 
doned water and fruity* eating air only. One 
night an Apsaras came ; all the .Vpsarasus were 
dancing and singing. Alter a long while liar 
spake. ^'Apsarus gii and raise that mortal.*' 
The Apsaras came to si'u liiin, and pciveivinl that 
he was aslei'p. ** Siva is pleasisl with you, so 
the liushand of Muliiiii fDurga) has aiiid thU 
to (me). Go to your own li'iiiic. Siva's residence 
abandoning Siva is plonsnl with yon, the de- 
sire of yoiir heart has reachi d Siva on high.” 
TIiih saying, Mohiiii raised up the lliija. It 
was the Inst watch iif the night. The king re- 
turned to his tent ; desire increased in his mind ; 
virility returned to him. In the nioriiing, huth- 
ingfho presented the thousand cows to Jirahniaiis. 
With Punch waritUf incense, and lights, he wor- 
sliipped Siva. At that time he gu,ve orders for 
the erection of a temple and the const niction of 
a town called J)iso1i>iir. Calling fur an elephant 
ho seated himself upon it. lln.<»tily he retiirniMl 
to his own homo. Travelling two days' stages 
in one, Kisal returned to liis liome ; lie n>- 
entiTCil the city ; there tvas joy in every himse. 
In his lofty mnnsioii lie routed, in the coloured 
Inill of four colours in the apjirtnifnt of the 
Women of iiiidillu ngi*, he told to the i'ar- 
mari all that hml occurred. Excited hy Lain, ho 

*\Vhcii tho IliiiiluH fast on tlio lltli the Mi.-mtli, 

it is nllijwiid to tlieiii to out fruit. Tliu Slirawoku an* nut 
allowed. 

t Kvil, lilark (ur liluoi.ycilow, nml green. Usually the five 
culuiirs nr« u.«cil, tho liftii lniiiig uliite. 

^ l*’our lined uf uo vou«e<iiitaice omitted. 


Hciit for all his wives ; the whole niglit he 
passed awake. All the wives were agitated, 
asking when before did Humhlni give such a gift ? 
Night and day all alike tho desire of his mind 
found increase. Young, middle-aged, and old, nil 
began to tremble at him. Sending for otlier 
men's wives, for one ghnn no one could restrain 
him ; if any attempted it, ho would run to slay 
him. The wivos were terrified that he never 
restiMl from Lwn : even on hearing his name all 
tremhled ; in Ajmer city king BSsnl biinicil 
when he saw u wornniif . . Losing coiitnd 

over his mind, he Hiu'rciidered himself to i^dn. 
He bi^gnn tri lose respect for the distinction 
between lawful and nnlaw'fiil ; with women, in 
pleasure, he spent bis time; he listened not 
to the advice uf any. Wliatever women 
askcil for, ho woiiM give them. Tho wives of 
Bralinians, Vaishyas or Siidras — ^lio leaves iioiio 
oil whom he casts his eyes. Bisnl Niiriiul lieoamu 
of this mind; neither day nor night could anyono 
take rest. Many pen]ile§ of tho city thronged 
together to the house of the minister (pradhan) 
* Calamity falls itpim all, both men andwomeii-^ 
we will not remain here— wc will depart in anger.’ 
The minislcr soothed the enraged people, mid 
with the council uf their head men and the wives 
of the nlja, nppronclied Jiisal.|| 

* On tlie earlh,* said they, ^ there are ninny 
riijas ; a great sovereign should attack and sub- 
due their cities and territories to destroy such 
thorns. To protect the land, a prince should 
travel abunt it.’ Kucb was tlie mlvice thi% minis- 
ters gave him, nml also the couneil {punch) of 
till* city. iSuch advice also the wives gave him. 
Tilt! Ibija understood the object of what they 
were saying ; - ” Thu llaiiie of kam which has 
been excited in me singes you, that 1 know, hut 
my mind submits iitd to cuiitnil, it remains 
within itself as the shadow within a well, con- 
tinues within it. Well, I will ilo as you say, 
assuredly. ^Sund for Kirpiil, and whatever coiiii- 
iries you attack, 1 will iiionut and acconginny 
you.” 

lie gave the order to the ministers ; they sent 
for Kirpul. From Isanibhur he cume to tho city 
(Ajmer). When Kirpul came and tonelied the 
feet of the king, he ])liiced two swords before 
him,*j stiidilid with jewels and hare. The raja 

$ TIir pAiiMiiie that folluwM with a few ciirrectioiis in taken 
from the Ua* .l/dAl, vul. 1. p. Kli. 

i| Tlicuo luHt two ■entenccM cuideiiBC the eulMtaiice of a 
much iuiiaer piece. 

f As a hint that ho ought to take warlike exercise. 
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bound a sword on his loins. The skilful in vatici- 
nation pronounced the omen to be good. As ho 
who extends wisdom improves his own, so he who 
uses the sword gains territory. The raja saiil 
— ^*As this omen has now happened to me, 
I will draw my sword in i^ll the nine divisions 
(kkwida) of the earth. The whole world (Irak- 
mand)f 1 will subdue; I will conquer the earth 
from Mem to Mem-— (from pole to i)ole). Hear, 
0 Kirpal, my speech : — Providing tn*nsnre ])re- 
pare to accompany me. At the Bisal Harovnr* 
(lake) fimily pitch our tents.’* 

In writing, to the ten directions, he sent sum- 
monses : ' Let all come and meet me at Ajiiicr. 
Maliansif Fariluir came and joined him ; the 
chief of Mandovar came and touched his feet ; 
all the Gahilots collected, like the crown of 
the assembly}; the Tunwar§ anned from head 
to foot; Ram Gaiir; Mnlicsa the lord of 
Mewttt too came ; the Mobil of Diimipnr eniiie 
with his followers; the Baloch enme all on 
foot together. The king of Banmnwsis came 
and joined him ; the Blintncr king came to 
meet him ; the vassal chiefs of Mn1t.an and 
Thntta came. Tlie order went to Jcsalmer. 
All the Bhnmias and Bhatias were subiiiissivc. 
The Yudava, the Bughcln, the dwellers in 
hlalwn, the Mori, the Bnfgnjars|| rcsjiond- 
cd to his call. From Antarved came the 
Kurambh. All the hlers submissively touched 
liis feet. Jait Singh, obeying the order, came ; 
the chief of.Tachhitpinif he brought with him. 
Udaya** the Paninir mounted and caiiic. Tlie 
Dors came to follow him from Lur, the Chan- 
dels, tlie Duhinitts|} wont up at his feet (cf. 
Jtiffiffs iv. 10). Shaking his swonl, he made all the 

* * This lake,' layi Tod, 'rtill beariUiename of Bittd-ba- 
tAl notwitiiHtandin); the changet that have accrued during 
the Inpae of one thouaand yean, lince he formed it by 
dammiug-up the opringa. It ia one of the reaervoin of the 
LAiii river. The emperor Jahangir erected a palace on the 
banks of the l)faal-ka-t^l, in which he raccired the atnboaaa- 
dor of JameH f. of Kiiglaiid.' 

t Si ia the old Hiuput corruption of Sinha. 

X ' The respectful mention of the Gahilot na ' the omament 
of the throng,' clearly proves that the Cliitfai prince came at 
an ally,' nn inacription found ainidat tlie riiiiia of a city of 
Aiewar, alludes t(i this veiy coalition. The iiii^LTiption is 
a record of tlie friendship maintained bv their issue in the 
centui^,— Hamani of ChitwJ, aii<l ‘I'rithirrijn, the last 
Chauhan king of India— on their ciunbiniiig tocIiiu>l'sc the 
king of Patman Anhidwt^ft, '’in like manner as did lliAildeo 
and Tcjai of old nnita againat the foe, so" Ac Ac. Now 
Tji® waa tho^ gmnd-fa&er of ItAval Saiiiarsi, wlio was 
killed m oppoaing the final Muslim invaaion, oii the Kngar, 
after one of the longest reigns in their annals : from which 
we calcnlatc that Ivjsi must have sat on the throne about 
the year A.D. lOOf. Ilia yontJi and inexperience would 
nccouut for his aetink anbordinately to toe Chauhad of 
Ajmer. The name w U^Aditya Anther confirms this 
late. (See Tivnt. JL AaaL Boo, vol I. p. 228.)— Hid. 

S * The Tnar mnit have been one of the Behli vai Ms 

hose monaidi WM of this nee.*— Tod. 


Bhiimius submissive. No Cbalukya caino to ]iay 
obuisaiico, they stood aloof, sternly grnupiiig the 
Rword. Hearing this Jaitsi Golwnl spoke. Leav- 
ing a force to protect onr lioiiicri and city, give 
them charge of Ajmcr.§ The Chfilukya cannot 
escape.” Stage by stage, long while marched the 
warriors ; by the way of lliemoniitniiis the raja 
advanced, drying up the rivers at their sources, 
to strike his first Mow at the Solaiikhi.|| Many 
forts he levelled with the earth, lie took Jhiilor 
and destroyed its castle ; to the mountains and 
the forest the enemy retreated. Ascending Abn 
be beheld Aclialcswar. Immediately he took the 
land of Girnar, Wugar, Burath, the fifty-six 
cities : paying fines they met him, they did not 
meet him in fight. In the country of Gnjsrat 
seventeen thotisaml warriors were with Buluka 
Riiif (he Cliuliikya. Hearing this matter he 
iiiounti*il anil enmo full of pride, he worshiptied 
Siva anil Sakti (Dnrgii); his spear he tonk 
iqion his shoulder. Witli him he had thirty 
thniisanil horsemen of Lar, seventy elephants 
streaming with juice {inad)* ; at a yojuua’s dis- 
tance he made a halt. The Chanhaii heard the 
noise — ^lieai'd the noise, did Btsal the king,— of 
the ailv.anec of Bnliikn Rao. Calling for a char- 
ger, ho mounted ; ho caused the kettliHlrums 
to sound; setting his army in onler, Bisal 
moved onwards. Tlie sound of his approach 
re.ached the cninp of the enemy. With seventy 
thousand soldiers he enme on ; it seemed like 
the crickets in some rainy season raising their 
liuiiiiniiig noise. With swinging shields niiil 
glittering spears, tlie warrior was full of joy, 
the cowartl full of sorrow : a surging crowd like 
the tide of the ocean. Glanced tlie armour; 

y The name of a caste or sept of IlMputs. Forbes tians- 
Istes it ‘the great Giysr,' vide Rao .Vnm, vol. T. |» 90 ; also 
my edition of EUiot's Racoot^iko .V, W, /’ropincrs, vol. I, 
p. 81.^— J. B. 

q The modem Thoda, near Tonk, where there are fine 
ruiiis^Tod. 

** Scse note % above. 

tt ' The Dors andChandels were well known tribee; the 
la^r contended with Prithirdja, who deurived thepi of 
Malioba and Kaliq)ar,and all modem Bunaelkhand.^Tnd. 
The war with Parimol the Chandel forms the sulsect of the 
2Utli UiNik of (3iand*s pnein.— J. B. 

tt 'Tlin renowned Dohima was lord of Biana; called 
also DnuniulhAr.'- Tod. 

§ The preceding part of thispangfiph is given by Tod 
{Ritjntthaa, \o\ II. pp. 448^9) but With cousidenblo varia- 
tions rmni this versiQm-T-ED. 

ji Thnt is the rhilukyo. 

% This was Bhfina Deva I, the son of NAga llujs, and 
gmiiil-son of ChAmunda Deva. He is the ‘ Bnhma Dev* tif 
Ferishtali, and succeeded his uncle Dnriabha KA|AmA.D. 
1U21, and ruled till 1078. Balok Rao is a title nllier Uuui a 
name, and inay possibly be the origin of /iff(Aora— thg title 
applied bv the Arabs to the sovereigne of GiOarat.— Kii. 

vj/iidhere iithe fluid Chat exudes from the temples of 
the elephant whee in mb Fwbei tianilatea it Aoaqf. Bat 
A/N(ff,vol.Lp.9G. 
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destroying the country of the Ohnlnkya, on roll- 
ed the nrmy, taking many, Bhnmias with them, 
destroying the lands of tliose who opiwscd them. 
Tlirowiiig forward a guard of a thonsand* ele- 
phants in nit,when the light half of Magh arriv- 
ed, he made his camp attenkos distance. Cities, 
towns, and Tillage^ all that came in tlieir way, 
they plnndercd. 

Bulnk heard the news. Angrily at once ho 
started np, as when flame starts up in a forest, 
without smoke. Baluk Rno, the Ohulukya war- 
rior, calling for water, laved his body ; he drank 
a handful (anjali) of water which ha<l washed the 
feet of Vishnu. Hari he placed on his throat. 

To-day I go forth to conquer, or to meet 
death. If 1 fly, may disliononr fall on my '‘ace. 
In all this land is there no wp.rrior (Ishatn)^ 
that this man has traversed it without being 
debarred by weaimns?'* 

Arming his horses with plates of steel, ho 
placed armour on his elephant. The warriors 
girt on their armonr and weniMins (stfaha). 
When the king mounted his horse he sent word : 
— Baluk Bao has come without fear.’ O 
drikant Bhit go to the Ghahuvan and thus 
declare.” 

f^iikant Bh&t went to the enemy: ho met 
Bisal DcvaChahuv&n ; raising his hands, he gave 
him the salutation ; he told him the message of 
Baluk Bao. " Your business lies with kings, what 
have you to do with subjects, you have done ill in 
that yon have injured the subjects. No Hindu 
monarch would do so. Ceasing to molest the 
lieasants, now return to your home ; to Ajmer 
de|)art and there reign. Bulnk Bao has said I 
am the Brahma Bai, inured to war, to fly were 
great grief to me, but the day of iny death is a 
day of holiday. Of noble race are the cliiefs that 
are around me. I have never had any qnarrcl 
with yon ; knowing this, turn back then, and 
abandon war. I and thou have to meet to- 
getlicr in the field to-day. Who shall remain 
in the field, who shall fly.” When the Ghauhiin 
received this message, he at once gave orders to 
sound the kettledrum. Armour they placed on 
horses and on elephants ; the warriors clod them- 
selves in their armour ; the two armies met shield 
to shield in their ranks ; they seemed like two 


•Mj oopjnsds OT6 pnbsUy W 

i,ooe-^,& 

diskiavyah is a phalanx of peculiar form 
Mfibed la the MehabhOiata so hiving been formed.b] 
Kiiiim nj. Abhimlnyo, the sun of Arinns, i 
tknmA As rsnks of it, ad wss sisin in of 
seveacn. The figure Is also ussd as a chsina whi 


billows of the ocean bending their crests toward^ 
each other. The ChahuvAn made a phalanx 
{ehakrdvipih) : Bnluk Bao, like AbhimAnyn,t 
may break it or remain in the middle. What 
destiny has determined will come to pass. 

In the morning the two armies met as waves 
of the ocean. Elciihants stood firm ; the war- 
riors stnick at tlicir tninks ; nn'ows flew darken- 
ing the light of the snn. Good warriors with 
spear on slioiiMor set their horses at speed ; with- 
ont fear, putting their horses as they charged ; 
each was like a drop of water in the ocean. 
Wounds were np[)areiit on men’s bodies. The 
Ghtilnk’s aimy gave back ; then Baluk Bao assist- 
ed them. They crit'd brother, brother, strike, 
strike !” Both armies fight and wound each other. 
Baluk shook the Clinkravyuh. Tlie Puriharand 
Gnhilot tniiieil their backs ; the Gahilot fled in 
the direction of the Tanr ; the CluikrAo^uh was 
broken in one place then the other warriors 
acted nobly and like heroes ; they closed up like 
lions. Corpses fell to the earth ; the warriors 
fought locked in each other's embrace ; they 
displayed such strength as surpasses description. 
At that time the Kniulhtir and Bsiloch advanced 
against Biiliik boldly, nothing regarding. Ele- 
phants, roar ; in the field of battle ore strewn 
heads and tniiiks. The warriors* surenatK {hngo ) 
wore stained red, as if they plnyeil together at 
the Holi : they were bathed in gore. The ele- 
phants, streaming with blood, shewed brilliantly 
as the pn1usn§ flowering in the spring {basant) 
senson. Biiluk, and Bisal the king perceived 
each other. It was as if the moon grew dim 
from being opi)osc(l to the snii. The Chfilnk 
urged on his horse, the Clinbnviin his elephant ; 
the two riljas fought a terrib-o tight urging on 
horse and elephant, they crosscil weapons with 
each other, when to the teeth of tlie elephant 
Bulnk urged on his stccil. “ Hear, king,” said 
the Ohnliik, patting his horse, " it is night, let 
ns break off the fight, and in the moniiiig again 
resume it” Tliey returned each to his own 
tent, and bound up the wounds of all who were 
wounded. 

All the ministers of the ChAlnk came toge- 
ther; they forged a false paper. Having made 
it, they brought it to the king :—** Do you go 
home ; the Cliuluk has fled, we, all his ministers, 


womin finds difllcnlijr in deUveiy^Foibei, Roi-Mala, 
p.97, note. 

t f. e. Iqr the GahiloCs nmning away end leeving theif 
ifiaee empty. For the cjirioua leieiidby which eoweidiee 
11 Mid to be en inherent vice of uie UenUots, Me my Kdn. 
of Elliot’s BoMf ir. P. Vol. 1. p. 9a-J. B. 

I The AnfMyrMdiMs, which bsin scarlet bloMomii 
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have come to meet you and to ecek your pro- 
tection. Call for whnt property you will.” 
Pawnsiir hearing this, wcht to the Raja, ho sent 
for Kirpal. Tlie Chuluk’s ministorH came to meet 
him ** Wliatever property yon may demand wo 
will idace it at your feet.” The king replied 
** Listen, I will place a tMna here ; in a month, 
I will build a city. Pawasiir the Tuar said, 
bring the tribute.” They sent for property ; 
he founded a city there. The Chahuvaii king 
gained the field, the Ghalnk was wounded. Bisal 
returned home again, having founded Bisalnagar.* 
In Bamvat 986,t Bfisal the king fonndcil a royal 
city, handsome to behold. 

Bisal Baja entered his city Ajmer. A Ban ia 
dwelt there : at his house the Raja prepared to 
many beholding the maid to bo like an Apnarai. 
Tlio bards exclaimed ”Jayl Jay!” the sous 
of the Mfigodhas ; grain and wealth the king 
rained on the earth as Indra pours rain.} In 
this way at Ajmer the king performed as it 
were a yajna at the bania's house. Tlio 
bride was not yet thirteen : the whole city ridi- 
culed it. In As&rh month in the light half, on 
tlie second day, Monday, much rain came from 
the north, the sun was not seen for five days, at 
this time the Raja enjoyed h«sbride.§ One 
night the said, ** 0 Raja 1 have a boon to beg. 
At Pndikar is a woman of great beauty, you 
should go to see her.” On the second day after 
the Dasera the king went -there and b^cld a 
bania’s daughter named Ganrl performing auste- 
rities. Bisal Raja seeing her became excited by 
lust, when tlie day came to an end he committed 
what should not have been committed. Every 
one who heard it was sorrowful. They declared 
that the king was never to be satisfied.! 

The girl forced in the midst of her penances, 
to the Deva pronounced a curse. ” Become on 
Asnra, King Bisal, an eater of the flesh of men.” 
The king hearing this trembled, and touching 
her feet, asked how his restoration would be 
effected. Bho said his son’s son who would be 
on ornament of the earth and a great warrior 
would effect his liberation.^ 

0 1 son (says the rclater to her son Ana) by 
the strength of her penances he became on Asuro. 


* Colonel Tod, Wniem India, p. 173: meniioni that one 
■tipulatioii of this treaty was, that tiie GhUokya should 
Bva a dauKhter in marriiUK to Bisal Dora. Healso men- 
tions, qnotiDg the If amir Kasa, a work ralatingthe exploits 
of a Cliauhan prince of that name, that lliaal Dera took 
prince Kann, son of Bhim, prisoner^JMsiM/d, toI. L 
p. 98, note. 

t This hatUe was probably f onght aboat A.D. 1046, or 
Aamvat ffake 96a-]&. 


Tlie hamWs daughter continued her penances 
standing in the heat between fires, in the cold 
water in winter, saying, ‘*My sin has been 
very great, if I perform inilicnrd of pcnanco 
then [ may get panlon.”* The king determined 
not to return to Ajmor, but to repair to 
Gokarna,tlie shrine of llara. lie halted at the 
Bisal Sarovar. [On Sunday the seventh of 
the month, as he was about to proceed with 
chariots, horses, and clcphaiits]t the king saw a 
snake in his tent and shot at it with an arrow. 
It cKc^aped and hid in his boot When 

he was putting on his bunts to mount his horse tho 
snake hit him [the Riijalanghcil and said ** that 
which is fated will happen.” They tried medi- 
cines and spells in vain ; the Raja’s pain in- 
creased. Hearing tho Raja was dead the Par- 
mari became a Sati dying she said— “ The 
son of the Jodavani will rule the country, may 
my blessing bo on him”]. In that same place 
Bisal became an Asnra, always hungry, vomiting 
flames of fire, eating men where there was a 
town or an army; os many as he could obtain he 
ate. 

(Ana’s mother says) ** When yonr father heard 
this story he sent me to Riiithainbh, I being then 
pregnant. He prepared himself to fight tho 
Rakshasa. [ His fate and mine were one, or ratlier, 
our ill fortune was alike, to stop disgrace wo 
endured trouble. This was his desire and mine.] 
With a thousand men sounding tho kettledrum, 
the Chnhnviin set forth : he reached Ajmer. 
He found all tho gonlens waste and tho fort 
broken down: Saraiig Deva saw this. He 
[thought of the banla (his foster father) and] 
reflected that it was a female ascetic of his race 
that hnil destroyed his family. He lamented 
[his eyes filled with tears as he thought on his 
father]. Three days he remained in the fori , but 
he saw not the Asnra. Then Bfirang Deva began 
to take heart and think of again building the city. 
In the morning of the 11th the Dftnava entered 
the city. The whole anny snatching their 
weapons ran to fight him. They fought with 
swords, he seined them in his month and broke 
them as a monkey breaks fruit firom trees and 
creepers, father and son were fighting. Bfirang Deva 

t IlndicoiidMiied. 

§ Twelve lioee left out and iheieit eondamed. 

I About 100 lineaeie benoompreiied. 

^ About 40 linoi anToompnaiod into Ode peiiaga 

* About 40 linos hoie omitted ospieiiive eC theking^a 
evU life and cemone. 

t In whet follows tho Umeer additloni eude by Mr. 
Beamos have been put within bmekatai— Eo, 
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fell ns follii a moniitiiii ; knowing him to be on 
Asura, all the men remained hidden in the city. 
Searching ho ate the men, thence his name 
Dlinnijlni.* lie ruined the city of Ajmer which 
was like n Deva'n city.” 0 mother, listen I the 
auetority-practiriing maid has promised,— -the 
Pnriiiurt too has given n l)lossing. I will go to 
Ajniergarh and retiini having slain the enemy.** 
Gaiirl did not ngreii to this matter, nhe advised 
the Kimiur to reiiiaiii ipiict: thiia Gauri-iiiu per- 
suades blit her son refuses to listen. She said A 
man may fight with a man but not with a Diiiiav. 
Much time iius passcii away, the roiuls are broken 
np, he destroys tlic elephants and the doer of the 
jangal. In Ibis house of yonr maternal uncle 
(uuitMt) yon are living, he will come and destroy 
it.** Before his motlicr Ana exclaimed, “ 1 will 
cither live or die there, I will perform his ser- 
vice or take an opivisito course.** ** O son ! you 
have conceived a bad desire, from which my 
Hciiil is destroyed. Dhiindha seeks men to eat them, 
and do yon think of going to serve liiiii.*’ Tlicii 
replied Aiiu thus ; ** To me this seems good, — 
to give to him my head, or to rctuni with a 
chhatra raised over me. By service the Devas 
may be pleased ; by service the Rakshasas may 
bo snbdneil ; by service a lion may be tamed ; 
by Hcrvico snakes may be depriveil of their jioi- 
Konoiis iiowers ; by service is much property 
ac(|nired." His mother urged that enoinics were 
nut to be served, but Aiiii dcteniiinedly went to 
the forest of xijmcr.f Long had that Diiiiavn 
remained in the Ajmer forest ; there he had de- 
atroyed all : there was neither Siddha nor Sadhnk ; 
neither beast nor bird.^ Ho had many prelaa 
with him. When Aiiii went thither, the Ruk- 
sliasawas surprised at seeing a man. ‘‘Hero 
is a good meal for me to-day : destiny proviiles 
for us mortals food withont our toil." Anil 
saw the Rakshosa, having five hundred hands 
each holding a sword, roaring with his month, 
yawning, np he rose. Ana concealing his sword 
in his breast made obeisance. Finn stood bis 
foot, but in mind much he trombled.§ The 
R&kdiasa began to enquire of him “ Who is 
yonr mother 7 who yonr father? what is yonr 
name? what lord do yon follow?’* An& [re- 
flecting in hie mind,— “ if this Dhuncjha should 
swiUow me, oe Indra did to Vritra, so will 1 do, 
ripping open his belly from within with my 

* ftem Hindi mr to MHrii. 

f A tow UsM ban wnitted. 

iKnlhtf a das dMefiptton of the nttor dnoliitUn of 

iJniOKiihonaaittod. 


sword**] said— “ Ganri was the mother who boro 
mo in her womb. My father (or ancestor) Bisal, 
strung in kanif 1 have longed to come hither to 
sec with theao eyes yonr form.” “ What ! has 
poverty fallen to your lot, or has disease afflicted 
your body, bus an enemy taken your land, or has 
yonr wife deserted you, has some calamity been 
thrown upon yon by destiny, have men driven 
you from them, or has yonr Guru ciirscil yon, or 
your mother died ?" “ None of all these have 
hapiHsiieil. It is to servo you that I come hither. 
Until I met yon 1 had disease and poverty,! 
until then 1 was of no repute.** 

The Rukshasa took him in his cpibrace, and 
placed his hand on his hood. “ The world and 
desire to live abniidt)uiug, now have you come 
hither.** “ For this reason, 1 care not to live 
that 1 have no land or home. Therefore 1 nm 
come to serve yon. It is alike to me to live or 
to die. 1 will either give you my head or placo 
above it nn umbrella. This land from long by- 
gone times belonged to my fathers, to ask it 
from you I am come." 

The Dnitya was pleased beholding his son, he 
himself longed to assume human form. 

“ Yonr descendants from father to sou shall 
reign." Tims saying he rose into the sky taking 
his sword with him. “ On Suiulay pay me wor- 
8hip.*’T The royalty ho gave to Ami the Cha- 
huvun : he went by the way of the air to GaiigA, 
being afflicted by thirst. A named Niiii 
was seated there, the Riiksliusa paid him obeis- 
ance. Ho askeil him who he was, and why ho 
had come. Bisal told his whole tale : — " 1 burn 
with fever 0 Nutlia 1 how sbnll my release bo 
cfflwtcd ?'* ‘‘ Yon are a Ksliatri, your relesso 
cannot here be elfccted, yon should go to Kasi. 
Many are the sins yon have committed, there 
they will be washed away, and you will become 
sinless." Hearing this, the RAkshasa rose into 
the air, ho arrived at Dilli, where is the plocc of 
Dovas,— Nigainbodh, where is Yamuna river— 
pure and clear arc its waters. Thither the 
demon {nisMdiar) went. He was very thirsty 
and wearied. In his doubled hands be drank 
water. His body became cooled, bo walked iip 
and down. A Itishi nameil Hnrit was iierfbrming 
l)enancc there in a cave. Hearing the noise he 
came out to see. Beholding him he asked his 
stoiy. Tlie Rukshasa detailed the whole matter. 

I Ths piseoding tlirce sentoncei an mneh coudciued. 

II Thia Notanea ia very much eoininaiiad. 

i Hsbccamt the Kul Davit 
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In the ncfiglibonrliood of Vogiiiipiir,* on the 
banks of the river, 1 have come nnililniuk water, I 
am called Dhnntjha and Bisoliiripati. Ify a curse 
[ have assninrd a Diiityu's body. To abandon 
it and to behold (41111^11 1 am desirous, to wash 
away my sins, and ogain to rnlo in Ajaypnr.t 0 
llishi Riga I going to (ilniigu f will destnty this 
body witli my sword. Will my release be thus 
eflected ? O Riga Hishi ! instruct me that I 
iiiny accomplish it.” 

The Ijlislii siiiiliiig said, — ** Without pcnancc 
royalty cannot be ubtniiuMl. Food, wealth, wife, 
and children, all the happiness of the world, may 
be obtained by pcnancc.” The llakshasa, rcceiv* 
ing this instruction, began to call llnri to mind, 
[n the (jlishi cave he continued performing 
austerity. The |]lishi went away to a ///‘//m, 
saying — “ Until I return, having visited all 
//V//f(is,do yon roniain here pt^nance-perfi inning.” 

The ilemon, performing penance, continued for 
three hiiiulred and eighty years. His body 
began to be witlioiit pain in consequence of 
meditating on Vislii.in. At this time Aiiang of 
till! race of tlic Pandavs ruled at llnstiiiafiur. 
On tlie banks of the Vanmna he founded a city 
Anang IVil Tuar founded there Dilli. Tlio 
King, tlie subjects, men and women, dwelt there, 
all of them in jieaco. Anang Pul Tuar Karind 
tliQ virtuous King : bis daughter was very 
beautiful, eight years of age, with her coiiipniiinns, 
chaste and full of good qualities like Sitii, she 
came in Hliruwun and Bliadrapadf to worship 
Ouurf. At NigaiiibiMlli on the luniks of Kalhidi 
( ViwtHiiti) they nil went to worship the Ganri. 
At that time the rain fell with great violence, 
till! maidens began to be wot. Anang Pul’s 
ilangliter, with five linndred nniiikMis and a 
iluugliter of a Piiroliit, went all together to Imtlie 
on Yauiiina’s banks. They eiiti!n!il the cave 
wberu Dlininjhil was perforin ing peiinnei', look- 
ing till! imago of denib. All of tbeiii worsliippeil 
him. lie enquired of tliem who they were, ninl 
for what piir|)Ose llioy bad come. Ibey an- 
swered — ** Wo seek as a boon from yon that we 
may all have good warriors for our husbands, and 
may dwell in one place.” Tlio Dunava Uuja 
iiiodo them this promise ; and rising in the air 
he flew towards Kusi ; he reached tlie banks of 
Gangu to peifonn sacrifice. Of his body making 
a hundred and eight fragments, he ufliTcd them 
in burnt sacrifice. He asked for a boon from 

* An old name of Delhi. 

t Ajmer, the old name of wliiim is Ajaynineni^-J. B. 

$ That la the last half of Shrawau and drat of Bhadra 


Siva. “ May the fragments of my body become 
a liundred and eight men upon earth.” Thus 
his l)udy being burned with fire, his splen- 
dour 0 //ii//, soul) went to Hevasthrm. Amidst 
the A-|)snrnsa 8 he began to sing. Thus obtain- 
ing the resinration of his body, be took bhtli 
iqion the earth : that mutter says Kavi Chand 
relating 1 will describe. 

To the cave of Nigainbodli, llic daughter of 
Anang Pala and her maidens again having gone, 
found there an image of stone, which they wash- 
ed with water and worshipped with pure souls, 
with sandal, iiieeiiHe, and lain|> 8 , with pure bodies. 
Bisal gave a boon, “ you shall give birth to a 
great warrior, with whom no man shall be able 
to figlit^ also to a Bbat powerful in tongue. 
Prom the boon granted by Dliunijliu Xiii-'ml, 
and his having cut his body into fragineiils at 
Kusi,.—- from his tongue sprung a Bhat, twenty 
Kshatris were horn at Ajmer, of whom one was 
Somes vara, whose sou was Pfi thing 11 ; the 
others arose in other places. Nidar arose in 
Kaiinj, Jait and Salakh in Abugiifh ; in 
Maiiiloviir the Piirihhr ; in Karaki Kaiigur 
lliihuii ; in Xagur Biilibhadra ; Chand arose 
in Labor ;§ in Dilli Aiatuya ; in other places 
sixteen Huinants. At Jhalor, Btima Deva; 
at Cioviiulgnrh, Dliam ; [the Dahiiiia arose at 
Biyiina.] in Pfithiriija’s service, iliey all rc- 
iiiained. 

[The birth and dwelling of the nobles, Cliniid 
sings sweetly in the Padliari metre] : — In Jcsal- 
iiier, dwells Aclialesu like the sun ; i*ajjun 
dwells in Chittoi] ; Hari Sing arose in i. in] 
Bayunn; in Kalikam] arose «) augur Bhiiii; in 
Samiyaiigafh, NarsingBai. Jangar Bhimwho 
dwelt in Jnnagafh and fonght many days with 
Bilim who was wounded ; li^arang Kai rose, the 
Mori King; Banul-Hiii, who dwelt in Asirgiirli 
and fought with Kanliai Kai the Chiihiivaii 
'warrior — the servant of Prithingii. Tejpiil of 
the Dor race lived at Jnnaur; Kaiiiias, a 
very |M)wcrfiil wamor, who did obeisance to 
the Chahuvuii ; Bhobii Chaiidei of Gajni, who, 
when woundeil, was protected by a Bainant, 
and who afterwards did good service liere. 
When Arsi Cliaiidel was slain, the royalty 
was given to Bhoba. The Raja of Dilli gave 
to Bhoba Chnndel a country by tlie sea roml. 
With tlie Raja of Kanoj fighting, he kept his 
name in the Knlyug. On the throne of the 


IMil^ month. 

I Tills is the pool bimNlf, and IhU paoiage is osnally 
quoted to prove that he was a native of Lalmr-J. D. 
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ChiklnkB uraB Dhoba Bbim; in tbe Dekban 
country Jawnlojal ; tbe Bafgujar Bai was Aliya, 
wbo day by day, destroyed the Khan's country 

Mamt Khan Ali 

Hailn Ilamtr, Kbotal Kbangar, two brothers, 
when a famine occurred in their own country they 
came to Dilli. Parmar Kanak wbo brought a 
courtesan from Jaychaiid*8 house to the country 
of Prithirfija ;* he received six r/eVas in pasaya 
(present). In the year 1105, in five places the 

Biyas were boriif 

Anal came and embraced bis mother, lie 
told her all that bad happened. Tbe people, 
taking tbe mall iijans with them, re-inhabited the 
country. When AiiA Noriiid founded Ajmer 
niid made Hambbar as it were a heap of gold, ho 
began to seize and punish bis enemies. [From 
village to village people boniid garlands of 
flowers] he dug out the treasures buried among 
ilio ruins of wasted towns. The voice of birds 
and animals began to lurheanl, the country was 
restored, poverty was destroyed; [bathing in 
water, and giving gifts to Brahmans, he ruled 
sixty-four years, did Ana the King.] Taking 
the GOiiiitry by his sword, ho delivered it to his 
son, Jcsiiigh Deva, who inoiiiitcd the throne, 
tfesingh Deva discovered much property which 
had been buried by Bisal, and in the Bfsal tank. 
He found no end to it. [The wealth of Ana was 
a mere drop compared with it ; then ho adorned 
his house with gold, and gave the gold to three 
Brahmans who had chnrgn of liis gninarics and 
wealth.] He, the Clmhuvrni, of good conduct, 
listened to the Vedas and Puranas. Abandon- 
ing pride, he did not mistake the cusloni of liis 
family. For eight years ho reigned. Aiiand 
Deva, his son, received the umbrella : while he 
ruled, he saw one day the Deva in the Varaha 
avatiira. Ho built a temple in Piislikar, called 
tbe Dbami Viliara. [He reigned for a linndrcd 
years.] His son Som rccciv(*d the umbrella ; 
he, SomeAa the hero, conquered with his sword 
the Bujas of Ciiijani and Mnlwo. in klnru, 
where the Bhattis ruled, the Clinhuvuii took the 
desert country. He married in the house of 
the Dilli lord ; and from this marriage arose 
Pithal.f Anand Ilaj*s son Somesa defeating 


the army of the Moriyts, made a fire aaeriflee. 
[In his own city making oblationa to the goda,] 
he enjoyed himself in Ajmer, did SomeAwar. 
[This is that hero Somet] who conquered the 
Khorasani [warrior. This is that hero Bomet] 
who laid waste the Quijaraland. This is that 
hero BomcA who took the Parihar Nahar 
[of exceeding strength. Kavi Ohand compares 
him to Balm seizing the moon. The vidiant 

hero, merciful, powerful, wealthy.] 

When Anang BAja was ruling in Dilli the 
KBmdlinj§ prepared a four-armed army, Vijay- 
pAl followed it, I he came to Antarved. Anang 
heard this, he prepared his army and crossed the 
Kalindi. Tlio Sambhar Baja heard that the 
Kamdhuj and the Tunr were about to engage. 
He considered that it was not the duty of a 
Kshatri to sit at home, and that he should 
either increase the fame of the house of AnA or 
seek KailAsa, or Iiulra’s abode (t^carga]^ he 
sounded the kettle-drum (niaan)* and advanced 
to succour Dilli, as a snake puis the jewel first. 
The banners (dhvaj-neja)^ chamara, and all tbe 
other paraphcmnlia of war, taking with him,— 
he reached Dilli. He met Anang RAi und en- 
tered into friendship with him; they ate together 
fwif, full of strong flavonr.f Anang told the 
state of affairs concerning the Kamdhaj.} 
Bomosvara biting his lip, [full of anger, seizing 
his swonl,nnd twisting his moustache in his hand] 
declared that he would destroy the presumptuous 
Kamdhaj [and arranged the plan of the battle 
with the Jittja.] At the last watch of the night 
the nisAn began to sound ; the noise of the 
drums was like drops of rain. BomeA and 
Anang Baja set off together, in miicli joy, love, 
and friendship. The white umbrella borne above 
tbcm, slioiic amidst the standards like the sun 
amidst clouds ; the warriors armed and eager for 
the fight. The news was brought of Vijay 
PAl’s aniiy having arrived, drawn up in the form 
of a serpent (aarpavyuha). Of the best of his 
servants be formed the fangs, bimsclf formed tbe 
tail. Anang Pal consulicd with SomeA. They 
resolved to form their army in the Garuf form, 
to swallow up the Ber|)cni ; SomcAwar Bai formeil 
the beak and neck, in whose aid was Bambliar 


• The whdo rf this ptMige shout the Ssmsnis diffien 
from my MS^. II. 

fThii date should probably be 1205 or A.D. 1149.— Eu. 
Ten line! omitted. 

t Thie if a familiar name for Piithirsj, he ii aln called 

I SpruM from a headlen corpse,— a name of the Bah- 
; or fiom K&mdhvaj whose standard was Kam. 


y Four linos omitted. 

T A Iona description of the anny is heie omittod* Then 
is notbina new in it— J. 11. 

* The smaU drum with the banner, 
t So I translate 'abonadira pAra* which ia the reading 
in my copy, llalimtrura had read ** with camphor.*'— J. B. 

X The preceding thiec sentences are a very condensed 
outline.— J.B. 
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Deri. The right wing was led by Ghanrang 
the hero, a Tictorions warrior of the Chauhnn 
race, the left wing by the hero Birang Deva. The 
feet of the eagle were formed by Anang Rdja — 
the tail by the Knrambh Jai, conqueror in 
many fights. 

[The armies joined, a cloud of dust arose, the 
eariJi shook, banners and standards waved, 
drums and trumpets sounded.] The battle raged, 
the arrows darkened the sun, the dagger {Jam- 
dad*) plied its trade, the Ghauhan was the vic- 
tor, the enemy fled. When the army of Nar- 
singh fled, the Rathor having drunk liquor 
nt) came on ; he drove back Viram and Ripusal 
Vhghelfi. Vijaypal then attacked Somes, who 
was supported by the princes of the Moon-race 
and Anang-pdl. Tlio Sindhu-riig sounded like 
the thunder of the Pralaya, Anang-pul repuls- 
ed the Kamdhaj ; but retreating a hundred 
paces he came on again. Bom advanced 
against him, he struck him down with his sword, 
giving him many wounds.t One thousand and 
five fell in the Kamdhaj army. Bijay Raja fled 
shamefully, leaving horses and elephants, [the 
bards utter the cry of victory, victory !’*] 
SomeAwar acquired great fame in Dili! city from 
repulsing the powerful Kamdhaj. Bijaya Rdj 
returned home. Anang Fil 'l^ar gave his 
daughter to Bomedvar with much gold, horses, 
elephants, maidservants, necklaces of pearls. 
The king went to Ajmer, forming a strict alli- 
ance with him. Adorning his elephants, he re-, 
turned homo sounding the instruments of vic- 
tory. He made presents to his relations. Old 
and young sang songs of the Ghauhdn’s fame. 
The women, witli faces like the moon, were look- 
ing at him from the windows. They praised his 
fame. 

1 now tell how the Ghahuv&n Riii conquered 
territory ; how Anang Riija made him his heir 
at Dilli. [Then will I tell of the descendants of 
the Ghahuvdn], how they took forts impregnable, 
raising their fame in tlie world ; how they de- 
stroy^ a Mlechha army, many times binding the 
Bhali and releasing him; how he defeated the 
Kamdhaj ; how he disturbed the sacrifice, and 
took away Ba&yogita ; how the king protected 
Abu, and destroyed the power of the Ghaluk— - 
the lord of Patfan ; how he defeated the lion- 
liko Parihdr and married his daughter ; how he 
graaed the fort of Devagiri with the hoof of his 

^ dagger Janbla,— Tava-doot or Jama da|li 

tThepieeediagaveieBtaiceianaveiy brief lummaiy. 


horse ; how he married the daughter of the 
Jadavlord of Rintliambh, and protected his coun- 
try ; how many wild Bhills fled from Mew&r : — 
such an avatar of Isvara never was or will be. 

Bom Raja in Ajmer and Anang Tnar in Dilli 
lived in great happiness. ^Viiang had two daugh- 
ters but no son ; one he married to the Kam- 
dhaj, one to the Ghauh&n;} ho was the restorer 
of the race of Manik Rai, Anangpnl married his 
daughters— one to Bijay Pal, another to Somes, 
one was named Barsnndait, the other Kamald- 
devf.§ After a certain time, Somesvara's wife 
became pregnant, she gave birth to Pfithirftja of 
the Ddnava race of Kshatris. Bomedvara made 
many gifts. ) The destruction of Kananj, Qaani, 
and Pattan, began to bo proclaimed. The day 
Prithiraja was born, Anang Pal sent for a Yy&s 
named Jagjyoti. He enquired the signs of tl^ 
auspicious moment; placed flowers, pin, and in 
cense before him. He said ' this is as it were an 
avaiara of ^r! Krishna in the Kaliyuga, to slay 
the lord of horses like KoAs * [Kavi Ghand says 
for the safety of Dilli this incomparable avatftra 
was bom]. In his delight, Anangpila presei^ted 
many gifts and caused songs of joy to be sung 
at his house. 

The mother of daychand of Kanauj, hearing 
that her sister had a son, sent congratulations 
(vadhimani). Jayachand presented robes of 
honour (psArdmaai) to the Brahmans ; Bomeivar 
too presented gifts {vadhamanX) with joy. In the 
year of Vikrama 1115 T (A.D. 1068) P^i- 
thiraja was bom. The long-armed Bomedvar, 
from the virtues of his former birth, at- 
tained a son Pfithiiija. He gave, as con- 
gratulatory presents, a thousand horses and a 
village with gold. He gave dresses of honour 
idso to his relations. The drams sounded aloud. 
When the King beheld the face of his son he 
felt that he had attained the reward of his virtues 
in a former birth. Galling for a Brahman, he caused 
the jaikarm to bo performed as described in 
the Vedas. With dance and song he caused his 
janmotri to be made. It was predicted that he 
would be a great Raja, would reign forty years in 
Dilli, and in the Panjdb, in Indraprestha, and 
Bambhar; that he would often conquer the Siyai 
lord and release him. 

Anangp&l felt anxiety hearing that he was 
to reign at Delhi 

Prithirftja leams all martial exercises, to read 

I Twenty linei omitted. f Tea lines omitted. 

I V«T rnwh MnpiMMl. 

f lUS w A. D. 11S8.— Eu. 
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poetry, to ewim, to Luiit. Kuingnm ^ns hie He lennied six languages, Sanskrit, Prakriti 
teacher. He leiumcd to sing, to play, to dance, to Magodhi, &c. He wore a jkigari ornamented 
examine omens, to draw, to feiiuc, to nek quee- with jewels, with a splendid loro.* In his ears 
tioiis, to answer tliciii, grammar, jirosotly, &e. lie wore jicarls; on his neck a pearl necklucc.f 


THE BIICtAs of NAOARA MALNAd IN ILVISl^lt. 

Bv V.N.NAUASIM3IIYEXGAJ8, IIAXGALOR. 


The fertile kingdom of Maisdr, as consti- 
tuted on the full of Seringa pa tarn, in 1799 
A. D., forms a conspicuous table-laud of various 
altitude over the siirrouiiding plains of Southern 
India. The \Vesti;rn (Ihuts'from Soraba on 
the north to Maiiaenlbud on the south form its 
western boundary. Excepting two or three Tnlu- 
qas which aix* territorially in another Division, the 
Eastern slopes of the Qhuts are in the Nagai-a 
Division. It will be convenient to retain in the 
present paper the names of the existing poli- 
tical sub-divisions, or Tulmpis, which constitute 
the Maludd section of the Division. They are — 
1 Soraba. 2 SAgar(^. 2 Aimntapura. 

4 Nagara. 5 Kauldtlurga. G Kojipa. 

7 VasUirtf. 8 Chickauiagalnrii. 9 Lackava||i. 

Tlie term Maludd is etymologically of Dra- 
vujiiun origin; from Male hill, and nad 
country, Malii^l thus means * hilly country.’ A 
strict application of the term would exclude 
some of the above Taluqa^, such as Soraba, us 
they have no hills of importance to justify their 
being considered as hilly, aud contain only lofty 
and thick forests. But contiguity to the 
Molnud proper, affinity of climate, land tenures, 
ethnology, manners and customs, as well as 
similarity of the flora, have conduced to include 
these Talnqas likewise in popular estimation in 
the western highlands of the province. 

The beauties of this favoured locality in scenery, 
as well us its natural fertility and romantic 
seclusion, have been sufficiently gloriflcil, both 
ill prose and verse. The present object is to 
show, as far us can be done in so narrow 
a compass, the strong grip which demonology 
has obtained over the credulous masseR inhabit- 
ing tlipse regions, it will be perceived that 
facilities of intercominuiiicatioii between di/Ter- 
ent imrts of the same laml. and their natural 
configuration, have a i-iiii>ii1eruijle and direct 
iidlucnco over the faith prevailing therein, and 
that whilst the monstrous lii*8 and deceptions 
which do iluly in the Malniid for articles of 
religion, would be laughed at by the most siiiicr- 
^lilious |Niriali iii the open country ; the scofler 


who dared reject them on the spot would he 
hooted ns a downright blasphemer. It would 
certainly bo a profitable stndy for the antiquary to 
truce the history of Bhnta worship in earlier times. 

M>*. Darrctt in his ehissicul Dictionary, and 
quoting Thompson defines the BhiUas as ** evil 
** spirits said to ])rucced from Bramha, chil- 
“ dren of Krodhn, malignant spirits, goblins or 
“ ghosts, haiiiitiiig cemeteries, lurking in trees, 
niiiiiiatiiig dead bodies, and deluding and dc- 
vuiiriiig human beings. They are generally 
“ coupled with the Pretas, and in this character. 
" belong to the epic period. In the Pnrinic 
period, they arc pcrsonifiiMl as demi-gods of a 
particular class, produced by Bramha when in - 
** cchsimI, and their mother is considered in the 
** PailiiitV Piirui.ia ns Krodha or * anger,' and 
“ their father Kasyapa.” In the Amara 
Koiiha the Blmtas, VidyiCdhar&s, Apsorasas, 
(celestial frail beauties), YukshAs, Rukshusiis, 
(iandhan'ds (celestial iniisicinns), Kinnaras, Pisif- 
chds, (ruhyakas and Bidhas arc all grouped 
together under the comprehensive but seemingly 
heterogeneous class of “ Ddva Y^onis,” meaning 
the offspring (illegitimate?) of the Devas. 
Bctu|n, the mythic vampire, whose exploits in 
conjunction with Vikrama have been popu- 
larized by Burton, was but thcchiefof the Bhiitas. 

For the sake of simplicity, wc shall call tliese- 
fetishes * demons.’ There seems to ho no autho- 
rity in the Hindu sacred writings fur tlicir 
worship as practised in these parts. 

The Bhutas arc divided into two major classes, 
viz., male and female ; and each BhiUa has a 
particular name. The following are some of the 
most common t : — 

Male, Female, 

1. Bramha. 1. Ghaudf. 

2. liana. 2. Mataiigf. 

8. Ja(tiga. 3. Uri Kunidrf. 

4. Kapjiina Blnita. 4. Paujiira]f. 

5. Kshetrapala. 5. liaqu l’aiijura]i. 

dsc. 6. Dhuniavati. 

7. Kallnralf. 

From the physical configuration of these 


* Tunril,- Guj. loro,— lira end of n turban with K«dd ed|{e. % The Xdgaru or serpent is Bot anfrsquentiy associated 

t pstfcii or about iUO linos ore cundcuncd into this with them. 
iianL*-J. B* 
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r^umiytha Tillages are almost always imbedded 
in the Talleys between the hills and rising 
gronnds. They consist of only a few straggling 
hoTcls; in the midst of whii^ there is to be 
found a hoose of snbstaiitial stmcture, sheltered 
by jaiigal, and by the stately and graceful betel 
palm plantations. The cultiTation extends in 
terraces along the length of those narrow val- 
leys, called K6ga, Kdvu, Uara, &o. Each of 
these Talleys has its tutelary Bhdta, which is 
supposed to be its guardian. Lest the direst 
calamities befal the defaulter, the insatiable 
Bhdta should be appeased periodically by sa- 
crifices and worship. Is it the gathering in of 
the hanrest 7 or the liquidation of the ryot's 
long-standing debt? or the celehration of a 
wedding 7 or the occurrence of an eclipse ? or 
a new-mooii-day? or is it a social gathering? 
The Bhfita must invariably be propitiated. It is 
however a rule that, except in rare iiistauccs, 
the jurisdiction of one Bhiita is never iiivuded by 
another ; and in no case can the Bhdln pursue 
its victim beyond tlie hills which form the na- 
tural barriers on all sides of the Maliiiid country. 

The Brahma is by some stated to be the ghost 
of a deceiBcd Bi4hiuan, which, for some reason 
or other, haunts the valley where his homestead 
was originally established. lu fact, it is sup- 
posed to be ofi abbreviation of Brahma Bdkshas. 
No animal sacrifices are as a rule offered to it, 
but only half-boiled rice in large heaps mixed 
with turmeric or saffron. The Blintas are re- 
presented by small pieces of stone, seldiuii 
covered by any building or temple, but geiicinlly 
placed in the midst of chumps of trees, called 
Band. In very rare instances a metallic image 
is set up. Two or three of them arc often to be 
met with in the same place, the Brahma, tiie 
Chaudi and the Jattiga. While the former is 
restricted to its “ bread and water,” the two 
latter receive oil other sacrifices, culled collo- 
quially llarikd. They are not worshipped daily, 
but only at stated periods. The Urahmau 
or astrologer is called upon to perform the piije 
in the day, and towards nightfall the villagers 
congregate in the locality, and commit all sorts 
of abominations in the name of the Bhiita, such 
as the slaughtering of pigs, sprinkling the 
village with rice mixed with their blood, danc- 
ing around tlie stones, &c. the toddy and 
anrak going a great way towards rendering 
the debauch unusually prolonged. Hheep, pigs, 
fowls, &e. are slaughtered, and if buffaloes 
are wanting, it is ojty from the difficulty 
of procuring them, and the forbiddmg price 


which is demanded for them by the drovers who 
periodically bring their cattle for sale in the 
Molndd. All persons residing or holding land 
in the valley to which the Bhdta belongs are 
obliged, for fear of the direst calamities, to 
oontribute to the feast. If the popular impres- 
sion is correct, woe betide the heterodox recu- 
sant, who rebels against the demoniacal sway. 
Either his cattle will be killed by beasts of prey, 
which are nothing but the Bhffta transfonned ; 
or some member of his family will fall sick ; or 
the bundles of new clothes secured in his strong 
box will be found reduced to rags ; or the pots 
ill which the food is dressed in his house will be 
ffllcd with filth and excrement at meal time ; or 
the most impossible stones will be found in his 
vessi*ls, which could not have got in in a naturid 
way ; or a huge boulder will roll upon his 
house from the adjoining hill ; or his crops will 
wither away most unaccountably ; or some other 
equally serious mishap will fall on his devoted 
head, in the midst of his distractions, his only 
resource is to c-msult Ijic JojftB or astrolo. 
ger, who, in the orthodox fashion, divines 
tlie cause of tlie misfortune by means of cowries, 
grains of rice, ikc., and after making, or seeming 
to make the necessary calculations, says it is the 
BhiUa. Forthwith vows are madh, and sa- 
crifices offered to the angry Bhiita, who assures 
the penitent of his satisfaction, generally by 
means of piijuris, or other persons, who work 
themselves up to a state bordering on freniy 
(gapa baruvadu), and whatever they may utter 
whilst ill that condition is considered to be a 
sutMiriiatural revelation: — without miracles, it 
would seem that Bhiita worship would have 
waned away long ago. An instance of it is 
the ceremony called ** kciidurchane,’' in which 
the idol is carried over a layer of live coals, the 
bearers and others treading ii])ou it barefooted, 
and the operation never hurts them, it is said, 
tliruugli the might of tlie Bhiita. 

it was tormorly the custom to import from a 
shrine below the Glides m the South Cnnarn 
District, called Dliariuastliu]a, or Kuijuinn, 
blocks of stone of various sizes, generally of a 
globular shape, which have a fixed price, and 
which were supposed to become from the moment 
of purchase, the ghostly servitors of the pur- 
chaser. The Bhiita received, and still receives, 
the daily dole of prepared rice and curds, and 
whenever the owner had reason to he dissati8fi(.Hi 
with, or had a grudge against, any one, it was 
believed that he had only to set the Chaudi nr 
Bhiita at his enemy, and the poor fellow woiihl 
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become epeechlees, or his house would suddenly 
be set fire to, or some other cdtastrophe would 
befal him. Ilisouly remedy was in tailing at the 
feet of the offended devil-owner, who, if satis- 
fied, would give him a handful of ashes in token 
of peace, and the Bliuta at once returned to its 
lithic abode. When verbal directions did not 
produce obedience from his ghostly slave, the 
owner treated tlio stone with a preparation of 
chillies and mustard, and it was supposed that 
the doom of the victim was sealed. And when 
even this failed of effect, the Bliiitn stone was 
plucked off its bed, and turned upside down. 
This extreme measure is supposed to excite the 
homicidal and incendiary proclivities of the de- 
mon to the hiahest pitch. It was further an item 
of the popular belief till recently that if a thief 
wore to put his hand to the betel-nut or other crop 
of his neighbour with dishonest Intentions, the 
guardian Bhilta would invisibly chain him to 
the tree, and would only deliver him red-handed 
to the owner. This trait of the devil-worship 
is not altogether devoid of its redeeming point 
It is easy to conceive that in a sparsely populat- 
ed and jungly country like the Malnad, the inef- 
ficient police were supplemented by a supernatural 
force which, as a rule, hod more influence on 
evil-minded superstitious individuals than the real 
policeman of the state. The spread of intelli- 
gence, increased facilities of communication, 
the slow advance of education, the fear of cer- 
tain punishment at the hands of the authorities, 
the frequent inroads of travellers attracted 
by the natural beauty and plenty of the country, 
the free sprinkling of European planters,* and 
above all forty years of British rule, have all 
conspired together gradually to dreaden the* in- 
fluence of the Bhdta, if not altogether to un- 
seat him from the pedestal which he hod occn- 
piod for centuries. If the superstition still 
clings to the land, it is more from the mere 
force of habit, and the depredations of the 
beasts of prey, especially of the tiger, that 
lord it over the poor ryot’s cattle with impunity, 
and which are supposed by them to be messen- 
gers, if not avatars, of the neglected Bhuta. 

These village demons are endowed with Infim 
lands ill order to ensure Uie better performance 
of their vile rites which are supposed to be indis. 
imiisablo to the well-being of the community. 


As if the density of the popular darkness 
was not enough, the subordinate native officers 
of the Government were themselves victimisiHl 
by the Bhilta tyranny. It was customary till 
vary recently fur the Tuluq Amildars and Bhdk- 
diirs (the former is the Tahsildar of H. M.’s 
country, and the latter is a levenue officer in 
charge of a division of a Taluq) to issue notices 
and orders to the Bhilta not to molest a fiorti- 
cular individual, or to quit a tree which it was 
supposed to haunt, and which was required to 
bo fellcil, or to do, or to omit doing any parti- 
cular act i*cquircd ! It is statcnl that the Bhilta 
never disobeyed the behests of the Government 
officers. Only about 20 years ago, a certain 
Amildar who longed to have a son and heir, was 
told by the inspired follower of a Bhilta 
that his wish would be realized if he would give 
away to devotees the whole of his property. 
The credulous man almost beggared himself to 
follow the commands of the Bhilta, but he wah 
fated not to become a father to the last. 

It is not to bo denied that demon-worship 
is known in the open country. Tlie Mdri, and 
her never-ending compeers and followers, arc 
familiar enough. But Uie sway of the super- 
natural and malignant spirits seems to possess 
its chief stronghold in the Malnad, and it is 
the object of the writer to direct attention to It. 

It may not be out of place here to state that 
os a huge preserve of game, large and small, the 
Nagara Malnad is almost unrivalled. Here the 
tiger, the oheeta, the panther, the elephant, and 
other beasts of prey roam in comparative safety, 
devouring the poor lyots* cottle, and otherwise 
rendering themselves obnoxious. Birds too are 
to be found in countless varieties, and taken as a 
whole, the amateur or professional sportsman 
will have to go many hundreds of miles before 
on equally plentiful field con be met witli. 
Where European planters are settled, and where 
an exceptionally good sportsman is in charge of 
the district, the largo game are fast disappear- 
ing ; but as a rule most of the notorious haunts 
of the tiger in the Malndd remain to the pre- 
sent day nninvaded by ilie venturesome Shi- 
kari. It" will be a gala day for the Molniid 
ryot when he con graze his costly cattle in tlie 
adjoining natural paddocks, without the dread 
of tlie tiger. 
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BENGALI FOLKLORE-LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR. 

By G. H. DAlf ant, 8.08. 

{Contimtd from page 219.) 

THE AETII STORY. 

The Fmtr Friends. 


There wts onoe a king’s son, a wastr's son, a 
kotwal’s sooi and a barber's son, they were all great 
friends, but none of them kn>;w how to rend and 
write, and they would not work for their living but 
spent all their time in amusing themselves. One 
day their guardians determined that when they 
came home to dinner th^ would give them nothing 
to eat but adiea. The four friends, seeing thif^ met 
together and agreed to forsake their own country 
and go elsewhere. As they were on their way one 
of them said “ a camel has passed along this road,” 
another said it was blind,” “ it was a female” mud 
a third, and the fourtli said ” it was in foal.” Now it 
happened that just as the four friends were saying 
this, the king of that country had come out to hunt, 
and was concealed near, so tiiat he heard what tliey 
said, and immediately sent persons to fetch them. 

When the four friends came before the king he 
asked them how they know that a camel had pasaed 
by that way, and how they had discovered all its 
qualities, for a camel of his own which answered to 
the description bad gone astray, and he said further 
that if tlioy would not tell him, he would punish 
(hem as thieves. They replied, ” Wc knew it was 
a female because it stepped with the left foot foro- 
niosl., and from the shape of its foot prints we could 
tell that it was a camel, and wo saw that it only 
ate the grass on one side of the road, so that it must 
liave been blind.” The king said, ” very good, but 
liow cotihl you tell that it was in foal ?” One of 
tliem answered, ” We saw that the hind feet were 
more deeply impressed in the ground than the fore 
feet, and so wc knew." On hearing tliis the king 
began to think that they were no ordinaiy men and 
must be possessed of rare qualities, so he enquired 
where they were going, and they told him they were 
traveliing to seek for service. Ho then enrolled them 
among his own guards. One night when the king’s 
Hull woe on guard, ho saw a snake hissing terribly 
and going into the house where the king and queen 
were sleeping. Ho followed it and found it just about 
to bite the king, so ho instantly cut it in pieces with 
his sword but a drop of its blood fell on the queen’s 
breast. He considered that ho had saved the life of 
the king, but did not at first see how he could pre- 
serve the queen. At last he cut the snake in small 
pieoes^ and put it in a ciip. And hid it under the 
king’s bed, he then put a piece of cloth on his tongue 
fiid licked the drcqi of blood from off the 
queen’s breast. She woke up, snd said to the king, 
" You have taken a great deal of trouble to find 
these men, and now one of them has touohod me 


with his hand.” The king at once dismissed them 
all from his service without hearing a word, of 
what they had to say. When they saw that he 
acted in such a hasty manner, they told him tliat 
they would rob hia palace, and annoy him in every 
possible way, but he paid no attention to what tliey 
said. So they continued to live in the city, and 
began to rob tlio king’s palace until he lost nearly 
all his property, and although he made many at- 
tempts he could not detect tliem. 

One day the king’s eldest son said that he would 
undertake to catch the thieves : the king was ywy 
glad to hear him eay so, and provided him with every- 
thing that was necessary and he started on his way. 
Meanwhile the four friends consulted together, and 
agreed that tliey must show the king's son some- 
thing that would astonish him. So they disguised 
themselves and changed their dress, and went out 
to meet him. They contrived to separate him from 
his companions, and took him a little way, and left 
him to walk on by himself. In the mcaiiliino the 
barber's son, prctci:ding that he was going to shave 
Homo one in the neighbouring village, passed near 
the king's son, and he being a very effeminate per- 
son admired the barber’s beautiful hair, and asked 
him how he obtained it Tlic barber repli^, ” Sir. 
if you will agree to suffer a little pain, I will make 
just as beautiful hair grow on your own head, I do 
not wish you to pay me anything, but if you get a 
good crop of hair, you can make me a little present*' 
The king's son believed all that ho said, and asked 
what was to bo done ; so the barber mode him sit 
down, and cut off all his hair with a rosor, and then 
began to Mvape off all the skin from the front part 
of his head, so that the blood flowed all over his 
body, but Ktill lu» ninile no objection. Tho barber then 
nibbed some salt on his head, and told him to go tfi 
a pond, and dip his head in it, saying that tho virtue 
ofthccbanii wiiHsnch that tho deeper he dipped 
the longer his hair would grow. So tho prince 
went into the water, and began to dip his head, but 
in the mcantimo tho barber took his clothes, and 
went away. Tlio prinoe continued to dip hia head, 
and each time looked to see if his hair wm growing 
or not After some time he saw that no good came 
of his dipping, and began to think that he had been 
deceived, and found that both his clothes and the 
barber had disappeared. As he could not go home 
witliout any dothos, he ntopped all day in the jan- 
gal, a”*t when it was night, went towards home j hut 
as he did not come by tho road, but through the 
jangal, all the people thought ho was a thief, 
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and laid hold of him, till they saw tliat he was 
the kinge’ son, when tliey took him into the 
house. 

The king again aaked how the thief was to lie 
«'aught, and a man said there was a Hootlwaycr who 
could tell whore the tliief was by his magical 
arts. 

The next iiioniing the king snninioned the magi- 
cian, and he came and began liis incantations. Every 
one was crowding round him to see whnt would 
happen, and the four- friends came and stood there 
wiili tile rest. The magieian soon discovered tlmt 
the thieves were there, but he could not say precise- 
ly who they were, so he made further colculatioiis, 
and discovered that they wore on the noi-ih side ; 
hut tli(*y moved round to the soiith, so that he ar- 
rived lit no result. Tiie magician then went homo, 
saying that ho would make further caleulatioiiH, and 
point out thn thieves to-morrow, hut it was too late 
to do any more that day. 

That night the friends went to the magiciiin's 
house, and called out to him, saying that the king 
had sent liiiu a present, lie believed what they siiifl, 
and stivtchcd out his hand to take it, but (hey cut his 
hand olT with a sword, and took it away. Tliey 
then went to the bouse where the king slept, and 
put the Hovered hand through the window, and 
touched him with it. I£u thoiiglit the tliievcw had 
como, anti tlruw his sword to cut Uie hand, at that very 
moiiicnt they drop|)cd it, and ran away. The king 
rlionght ho linil cut off the thief s haiitl, and was 
very iniich pleased, because he dcterniincd that next 
day ho would find tho man whoso hand had been 
rut off and piiiiish him. Tho mogician was asliani- 
pd to conic iK?x( day ; ho the king sent jieople to bring 
him ; but he kept liis right arm coiicenicil and licgari 
to perform his iiicaiitiitiuiis with the left hand. 
Now the four thieves wore present, and one of Uiein 
said, ” IncautatioiiH whieh arc ]icr£oiined by the 
left bund iiro never uurreet.” Tiie king replied 

Quite true, ho iniiHt iii»u tho rigid liaii<].” When 
the magician licanl that his inoutli grew dry, for 
when he rose in the morning he h:i<l heard that the 
king linil cut olf the tliiofs hand and kept it, so he 
would not put forth his right arm, but they lifted 
lip his cloth, and disrovered that the hand wliicli the 
king had cut off belonged to him, and then they be- 
gan to think that it must be the work of the thieves ; 
and the king promised on the spot that he would 
give half his kingdom to any one who could cutcli 
dieni. 

On hearing that the four friends agreed tliat one 
of them Hhoiild uHsiime the dress of ii SanyiiM, ami 
perform worship, and in the meant iine another of 
them should dress himself like tfivn, and conic to 
the place riding on a hull. When lliiM was settled, 
the wiuir's noii put on tlie dress of a Sariynsi, and 
went to the king, who treated him with great re- 
spect, and oiTered him food, and told hiiii that thieves 
bad come into his kingdoin, hut alfhuiigli ho had 
made many attenijits lie could not catch tljuin Tlic 


Sanyasi saiil he would catch thein^and the king was 
very glad to hear it, and enquired what he was to do. 

Tlio Sanyasi replied, Nothing very difficult, 
1 will perform worriiip, and then ffiva will come in 
riding oil a bull, you must ask a boon of him, and he 
will grant it.” So the Sanyasi began his worship, 
and beat his chocks saying " duin, dum,” and the 
barber's son droased like ^iva came in riding on a 
bull. Directly he came the Sanyasi put out the 
candle, and every one was struck witli amaKeinent 
at the sight. The Sa'iyasi said “ Now S^iva lias 
come in iiurson, ask whatever boon you please.” 
The king thought that since Siva had come liiiiiHclf, 
he would not usk for the capfnro of the thieves, but 
would ask to go to heaven, so lie said, “ My Lord. 
[ wIhI^ to see liCAveii.” Tl*o barber's sou who vras 
drcHHctl like S'ivii replied, ” How can any mortal go 
there ? but still I have been very much pleasod 
with your woi'Hhip, therefore 1 will not refuse your 
rdptcKf, catch hold of iiiy bull's tail, and let the Snii- 
yasi fiiMicn ymir hands very carefully to it, for the 
bill] will gu very Hwiftly, and you must follow him.” 
So the king cousciitcd, niid the Sniiynsi bound liiiT 
liainls finnly to the bull's tail, anil tolil the king 
that whcncvcT he felt any pain he iiinst say ” Ilham, 
bliain, T nin going to heaven,” and notliing else. 
With llieHC words S1va and the Siinyasi Hlnick the 
bull, and Htarled him off, and he took the king, ami 
began to riiii through the woods, and (he thorns tore 
the king's body, and caused him much pain, yet ho 
did nothing hut repent, “hliaiii, hlinin, I am going 
to heaven,'' and tlio luill continued to run faster 
and faster, iiiid whenever any one asked the king 
how he had rnllcn into such a plight, he gave no 
uiiKWcr hut repented the snme woiils as hefurc. So 
he Niilfered pain nil that night, and in the morning 
Ids iiiihjceis reciigiii/.ed liliii, and unfastenud the rope 
hy which he was tied to tho hiiU's tail, and took him 
hiiiiie, null then ho knew that Iiq had heeii unjust 
to hirt Hei'vaiits, and (lieref "c this misfortune had 
befallen him, fur the thieves had euiiio to liis king- 
dom just UH his Kcrviiiits had left it; so he thought 
it would 1»u .proper to search for them, iiiaHiiiiieh as 
he was now reaping the fruit of tho unjust action 
which lie hiul committed, and if ho could find them 
he would liitiir their story, and give I hem justice. 
So the four friends eniiie into the king's pi'oseijcc, 
and eunfessed that they were the thieves, and that 
they h.id acted thiiri hceauso the king hail driven 
them out willioiit giving them jiiKtice. The king 
asked what iiijiislici* he liml done, and tin* man who 
killed (he snake (nlil him all about it, he then onler- 
eil them to kIiow him the snake's body, and thr-y 
said they had huriisl it umlcr the Iwd, ho Iic! had it 
dug lip, iind brought, and finding that their story 
was true, he asked them kindly wlio they were and 
their whole history. After they hnd told him evciy- 
tliing he let them go free, so they returned to their 
own country, and spent tlieir time in ainiiscment as 
before. 


(To be continued,) 
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IImdu Tbibei aed Castes ss lepnsented in Densres. By 

fhe Bst. M. a. SiiBBRiEO, IIJL, LL.D. Cnlcatts, 

Bombay and Londoiii 1872. 

Mu. SiiEKUixo has alrcnily provecl liimHclf to bo.a 
careful inquirer into Hindu ciistoiuB ; nml in liia 
"Sacred City of the Tlindiis*' he amassed much 
valiiablo information regarding tlio place of his 
residence, Denaros. We welcome the present con- 
tribution from his pen on a subject of very great 
interest and no less complexity. 

Mr. Sherring does not enter at any longlli into 
antiquarian discuBsions. His oliject is not to inA’cs- 
tigato the origin or history of the various divisions 
of Hinduism, but to describe these as ho iinds them 
now existing in tlie dty of Benares. This limi- 
tation of range enables him to sixsak with the. autho- 
rity of an cyc-witness of inony,or most, of the facts 
which ho brings forwonl ; while, on the other hand, 
as representotives of nearly all the divisions of 
Hindiu visit the sacred city, there is ample room 
and verge enough to include a very tolcniblo sur- 
vey of the subject of Indian castes as they now 
arc. Mr. Sherring writes in a veiy kindly spirit. 
Ilis favourite motto seems to be Uomo aiiiii; Am- 
mani nihil a me alicnum pifto. He spc^iks in teniis 
of comnicndiition of all that to n dispassionate mind 
can appear praiseworthy. Of the ensto system as a 
whole, however, he has no ndmirnlion ; on the coii- 
trai)-, itishis" intemso conviction” that the nbw>- 
lutc renunciation of caste would be an uiistxiakablo 
blessing to India. 

The work is divided into four parts, treating of 
1st, the Brahinanicai tribes ; 2iid, the Kslnitriya or 
BAjput tribes ; :inl, mixed castes and tribes ; an<l 41h 
nburiginal tribes and inferior castes. TivAxcd to 
the whole is an introduction wliich deals chiefly 
with the views of Mann n'gnrding caste. To inir 
mind this, which istlie least original, is also Ihe least 
valuable part of the book. The laws of Maim in their 
present fonn cannot be safely held to be older than 
tlic tliird ceiitniy B. C. Tlio SanhitA of the Uig Vciln 
was probably collected a tliousnnd years before 
that date ; and how niiieh earlier cnwqwsrt/, it would 
be bard to say. Without discussing the very diffi- 
cult question of the date at which the caste Hysteiii 
was introduced, we cannot doubt that it was long 
licforc Manu*s day ; and the views of the Icgfsiator 
rcganliiig its origin are ainiising, and little more. 

Mr. Sflicrring's trend is far fimior— like the Mnc- 
gregoris on his native Insnth — when he coiiicb in 
Chapter I to speak of the Brahman ns he is. Here 
is A lively sketch of his physical oppcaranco and 
character: — 

"Light of complaxioB, bis forehead ampls^ hia reunten- 
aiico of striking ■igiiinesiio& hii lips thin, find month 
expresaive, hia eyea quick and sharp, hia flD|CCTa long, hia 
carriage noUe and aliiioat auUime, the tree Bmiimnn, nn- 
contaminetod by Kiiropeon inflaenoe oqd mMnera, with hia 
iutenae Bclf-coiiacioaaneaa, with the preiid conviction of 
superiority depicted on every muxle « hie face, and mom- 


feat in every movement of hie body, ia a wonderful specimen 

of hamauity walking on (Snd'rt earth Kiulnwcd with 

an extremmy aubtle, mtlic.- Umn with a powerful iniiid-, 
which by lung habit ^rpetiuitcd foim ago tn ngi\ luid from 
family to family, lio lia.i trainoil to tlio utiiiuHt kceniiOAM ; 
dogmatic, aelf-willcd, pcrtiuocioua, and anpreuicly nrrugaut 
Olid vain.'* 

Mr. Sherring goes on to tell us that this remark- 
aide lieiiig has lived his day ; that liis pivs/q/c is 
rapidly deelining ; and that the lower clnHseshavo 
avoiled thcmsclvcB of Eiiropenii schools and colleges 
moro than the highest have done. Wo accept the 
Htateinent on his authority as true regarding Bc- 
nnrus and tho North- WvHt'ProvinecR ; hut it hardly 
holds good of Ciilciittn, and still less rif sneh places 
as PunA, NAsik, and most citicH in MnliArAshtra. 

From tho great niAKs of viiliinble infurin.*itiou 
with which tho author siipplies ns, wc can only mnke 
an extract here and thi.‘rc. liens is his description 
of an important class of fnndionnrics with whom ho 
has often been brought into contact, the G(tngn~ 
Xmti'oSf or ions of the Gnwjee : — 

'* Tlie name is given to thnau Bralimana who preside over 
tho rriigioiia ceremonies pcrfiinncd on the baiiks of tiic 
(Snngeii. At JleiiarcH their number in very liirgc. ^ The 
ghiitis or stairs lending down to the river nre iinportioned 
out to them ; and they wntrh over tlieir several lumiularies 
with mucli jealousy. Moreover, they lay claim to the entire 
Imiik between liigli and low water-mark, wliicli is consider- 
able, seeing that the diirorciii'c is iipwanls of fifty feet. 
As a class, they nre nutoriuuM for coar.^eiii'SH of manners, 
licciitiousiieas auil raiiocity. Yet the tens of tlioiisanils who 
every year visit Benin's are entirely nt their mercy. Many 
of tl'ieso come fmm remi^' iinits of liulia, and not a few nre 
fciiinlcB. Most of them arrive tired mid woni out by travel, 
yet full of joy at tho Uioiight of having a length reneheil tho. 
aacred city, rusnsiicidiiigly, they entrust tlwiiisel ves to the 
sons of thcOaDgeH, who willi all their wiekwlnes.-* nt liomc, 
haven repiitiit ion ahnnid fur saiictit}*. Tliise enfold them 
within their toils, fleece them of their money, and otlieniisc 
behave tiiwnnls them in a sli.imo1e!>s iiimincr, while the 
pour pilgrims, lioiiig gi'iiomlly utter strangers, iinving no 
menus of redress, Tuitiently bubinii to iniillrciitineiit. 
It would be well if the llovenimenl niithoritivs exiTciscij 
control not only over tho tSaiig:i|iiitnis but also over all 
the priests of tlie temples in Beiian's. ns to scnire their 
gofsl belinviour and the comfort of i.ilgriiii.s mnl i»thcr 
worshipiicrs." 

Ot the MariUhii Krnhiiiniis, Mr. Blioniiig Miwiik. 
thuK— 


“Tlic Mahratta Brahmans nre n very distingiiislied race 
among Uie llraliinaiiical tribes of India. For (iniekncss oi 
intellect, for energy, practical power, and learning, they arc 
unaurpasBcd. In Benares itself, which is famous for ita 
Panditi deeply rcoil in Sanskrit literature, they are highly 
respected for their intelligeiiec and kmmlcilge. As a people 
they aecm to possess, wherever they arc found, those great 
mental gifts which formerly unulo tlie Muhrattaa so for- 


On the question wliy the Mnnlilwl BrAlimnns— par- 
ticularly the Konkaiiahtli divinion of them are so 
fair,— our author is opposed to the view adopted by 
Mr. Campbell, (Lieutenant Governor of Bengal,) 
in hia work on Iiidimi Kthiiolog}-— that they came 
by sea from the north and so have received less lul- 
iiiixture of aboriginal Wood. Mr. Sherring inaiiitnins 
tliat in tho North- Wcatcni Provinces— 


“TheBrahmonisquite as fair, andexhibiUnuiteos strongly 

the phi’sical cliaracteristica of bis race as Uie Mahratta Bwh- 
mon of UieKonkan. llcisoccr. ionallyoBfoiraathe lightest 
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EnittHMi half eute ; and in hii fMa the red Uadi ia aeea 
toeomeandfloaBinthataf the Engliahniaii. Therematka 
of Mr.GampDttl would go to prove an almoat tribal diatiiie- 
tion between the Mahntta and all other Biahmanei con- 
aieting in a far greater punty of Brahmanieal blood. I, 
BUBpect that there tribal diatinctiona among the firahmana 
are in the main of a provinciol eharaeteri and to be aeeonnt- 
edforon googiaphiGal gronnda rather than ethnoloi^eal.'* 

A very interesting question, this — and one which 
merits fuller investigation than it has yet received. 
For ourselves, we see no difficulty in bdieving,.that 
the Drdhmans in, and near, the Panjab may have 
descended the Indus, or, for that matter, the Saras- 
vatf, which in Vaidik times was a copious river 
flowing either into the Indus or the ocean. Wo also 
doubt whether climatic differences will sufficiently 
explain the striking divcrsiticB of colour amoqg 
Brdlimans. Still we express no decided conviction ; 
we are happy to hear Mr. Slierring's pleading, and in 
the meantime, we take the mutter, as tlio Scotch 
judges say, ad ankandam. 

We cannot follow Mr. Slierring into the endless 
ramifications of Drahmaniaiii, which ho sets down 
with wonderful minuteness. For example, he enu- 
merates all the eighty-four divisions of Gujardtf 
Brdhmans; and fourteen of MarAtliA Brfthmons, 
with gofrsj in numbers withont nuniber 

In Part II he speaks of the Bajputs in Benares. In- 
cluding the district and province of that name, ho 
finds ninety-nine BA j put tribes ; and ef all these 
in succession he gives a longer or shorter account. 
All this we are compelled to pass over. As, how- 
ever, Mr. Sherringis no dry-as-dust collector of cu- 
riosities, but a man who steadily views the past 
ill its bearing on the present and the future, wo 
must in justice quote some of his opinions 
on the condition-of-India question os affected 
by caste changes that havo come already or are 
fast coming. First, however, let iis hear what ho 
thinks of tlie RAjputs'iiAyaiqife and imrale. 

In ancient times the two f anctione of this nee were rul- 
ing and fighting. Only one of theiie, the Utter, etill re- 
maina. A large proportion of the eqioya ^ the Indian 
army have ever been, and atill arc, Knjpoote. The nuinlier, 
I imagine, has aomewhat diminiebed einco the mutiny. Yet 
this occupation ia regarded by all cloaecs as a legitimate 
and natural one for the members of this caste. The pktfinqiie 
of the Rajpoots^ in the opinion of military men, peculiarly 
adapts him for the life of a aoldier. lie is gcucrally tell 
and well made, with a good development of inuacle, but 
with a amaller proportion of bone. He ii of somewhat 
large build than the Brahman, yet does not display in his 
countenance the Brahman's high intelligeuceand command- 
ing dignity, nor has the Brahman'a thinneaa of ■fc»w and 
ddieacy ox complexion." 

Now as to their condition— 

"Formerly, they could command armiea, ordiviaiona and 
anb-divisiona of armies, and were employed ai rulers over 
provinces and diatricta, or else governed in their own right. 
Such occupations gave scope to their ambition, and an ob- 
ject on which their intellif^nco and energy might expend 
theniselvei. But all this luia been changed. Not being 
employed now in such offices, or in any other of great rw- 
tional or eocial interest, life is to many of them without a 
purpose. The minority of the higher classea of couiue are 
■atiafled with an exiatence of luxurione indolence ; yet not 
all. They feel, however, that it is useleaa to be amhi- 
tioua, for that there ia nothing for them to do, and very 
little for them to gain. A few moko themaslyea conepi- 


enona by thrir liberality and pnblio apiilA In liyriiic 
out vast anma of monay on eoUagaab aenoolau hoai^BL 
aajlnma, and the like, xel lhair aeent panonal oramm 
ia moaUv dineted to wy Inferior oUaeta. To aaonis a 
higher pmoe in the Govenrar-Genaral'aDiirhBri ormorafks- 
qnent selntoe, or agreater nmnber ofjpme at earai aalnte^ aoms 
will devote yean ntime, andlaca ofnipaaL and will angaga 
inaconraa of intrigueaoftlia inoatintrarataeharactBft 

Thia ia pitiful, hot by no noanaanipriateg; The tr^ ia, 
that want of employment la the gnat bane of Urn arialoemey 
of IndUin the praaent day. It la not a healtky eouditioB 
nor a aafs and aatiafsctoiy ans." 

True and weighty words ; although we think the 
diadiug is, just by a shade, too deep. All Rdjpnts 
did not rule ; only pxinces and diiefadid so. Now, 
although "the pride, pomp, and circuinstanoe of 
glorious war” have happily to a great extent passed 
away in India, and bo quo half of the Rijput chief- 
tain's occupation is gone, what hinders him from 
continuing the oilier half, and with double dili- 
gence ? He may find a noble sphere in governing 
his Bubjecta ; and if he govern them well, he will 
not be molested by the British authorities. Even 
wore hia powers reduced, which they are never likely 
to be, to the dimensions of those of an English 
nobleman, why could not the BAjpiit chief find, 
like the nobleman, honourable employment in 
managing hia estates ? It is true all this requires 
that he bo educated and so fitted to bear his part 
iu the renowned victories of peace. Let the Bri- 
tfuli Government look to that prime requisite. 

So much for the cbicfii. As for the mass of the 
BAjputs, they can beat their swords to plough- 
sliares. They make bad traders, and would be 
driven out of the market by canning Vait'yas ; but 
tliey take kindly to agriculture. Let them go in for 
fanning ; it is no hardship, and no disgrace. " He 
who cultivates barley, cultivates purity,” was said— 
or, atleost, is said to have boon said— by Zoroaster, 
tlio groat and wise : and over India, so for as our ex- 
perience goes, with tlio exception of Lower Bengal, the 
occupation of tillage is deemed perfectly honourable. 

A question, however, of an interesting kind 
emerges bore. If, In these halcyon days of peace 
the races in India that are by descent and profes- 
sion fighting men, can find few fields in' which to 
exercise and augment their hereditary valour, will 
they not gradually sink into a timorous herd quite 
unequal to stand, in tlie sliock of amis, before the 
warlike races of tlie extra- Indian North ? If aught 
should ouce more precipitate these on the fertile 
plains of Hindustan, where is our security ? Can 
we hold India with British bayonets alone, that is, 
can we supply them in sufficient numbers ? 

The other point. In Britain you pick up any lad 
at tlie corner of a street, say a shoemaker, or the 
ninth port of a man, a tailor ; and in a few weeks 
or mouths you manufacture that very raw material 
into an orcct, martial looking man, who meets the 
hurtling shot and shell as steadily as if ho had been 
trained to it all his days. We apprehend yon can- 
not do this witli an Indian tailor or dioemaker. 
The question then is a very serious one— where are 
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the fighting men to come from* who ehill rooniit 
our native anny? But v'e are getting b^ond 
our depihi and shall wisely return to civilian 
themes. 

In Part III. Mr. Sheiring treats of the mixed castes 
and tribes— Vaie'yss, S'udras, and others. He com- 
pares the position of Aese in the social scale to that 
of the middle classes in England. Ho has several 
pages of thouc^tful writing as to the effects of our 
rule— slow, but certain as the action of gravitation 
—in depressing the sacerdotal class and the war- 
like nobility of the past, and in elevating a great body 
intermediate between these and the ignorant help- 
less masses. As wo proceed with our educational 
sehemo, we shaU affMoven the lowest A stnpendous 
revolntioii is thus in progress ; ajid much wisdom is 
required to secure that it bo quiet and auccossful. 
Probably none of us realises the magnitude of the 
changes that are impending, or the dangers that ac- 
company the transition period. Mr. Sherring says 
that “ the wisdom of the course wo have adopted has 
hsrdly yet been over properly tested. The test will 
have to bo applied on any occasion of great political 
disturbance in tlie country, involving the social status 
and dignity of tlio castes." Yet wo doubt not 
Mr. Sherring would admit that it was imperative 
to move in the direction wo have taken. There 
may be a question as to what the rate of progress 
ought to be, — ^whether it is better to walk or run ; 
but it is impossible to go back— impossible to 
stand still. And after all, Europe has witnessed 
civil and religious revolutions on quite ns vast a 
scale as any that we can witness here. The cur- 
tailment of the powen of the Mcdiroval Church— 
the abolition of Uie feudal system— tho rise of free 
cities and the commercial classes generally — ^thc 
emancipation of the serfs in Russia ; what reforms 


in Indian •society can surpass these revolntions in 
magnitude ? 

In Part IV. Mr. Sherring treats of the aboriginal 
tribes and inferior castes. The most interesting 
point which he has dwelt upon is Rio Bhar tribe— 
once of groat importance in the regions sronnd 
Allahabad and Benares. Mr. Ihomascn said of 
them ; “ The inhabitants were a powerful and indus- 
trious people, as is evident from the large works 
they have left behind them." They seem to have 
been skilled in the arts both of peace and war. We 
are too ready to think of thoraces that preceded the 
Hindus in the possession of India as having been 
savages or semi-savages ; yet even amidst all 
the passionate invectives of the Veda against 
them, we cannot glean from its pages sudi a notion 
of the Dasyns. Black-ridnned they were, probably 
flat-nosed, and inferior in physical appearance to 
ho worahippera of tho “ beautiful nosed" (fUf'^pro) 
Indra; but barbarians— at least in many cases,— 
they certainly were not. We agree with Mr. 
Sherring— “ 1 know not why we should be so ready 
always to ascribe to snccessive troops of Hindu 
immigrants all tho aiident civilization of India. 
The more I investigate the matter, the stronger do 
my convictions become that the Hindu tribes have 
learned much from tho aboriginal races." 

We regret that we must stop. We part from Mr. 
Bberring with much respect fur him as a pains-tak- 
ing, conecienRoiis and intelligent investigator. His 
book is a'reposituryof veiy important information ; 
and the spirit in which it is written is very genial — 
friendly to all that is good — and worthy of a Qiris- 
Ran minister. So far as the castes in Benares are 
concerned — and those are largely representative of 
India generally,— we do not know that this work 
leaves anything to bo desired. J. M. M. 
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THE KHATTBIS. 

To the Btlitor of the Iwlian Antiquary, 
Sir,— Perhaps some of your readers may be able 
to throw some light on Rio origin of tho caste of 
Khattits in Hindustsn. I have attompteil, when- 
ever 1 have had Rio opportunity, to discover what 
I could from members of the caste themselves ; but 
their accounts are various and conflicting. As it is 
highly desirable that we should know as mucli as 
we can about the history of Hindu castes, I am 
sure you will be ready to admit sudi a discussion to 
a place in your columns. 

I will Riurofore briefly state what I have been 
able to discover on the subject, and ask your readers 
to aid in ducidating Rie matter as far as possible* 
The Khattrfs are divided into four sub-divisions, 
vis., the Panjftbt, Rie Lahort, tho DililtwAl, and Rio 
Pftrbt, and these four sorts are separate from each 
other and have not the jue eomubii or tho custom 


of eating and drinking in common with each other. 
They deny being anything but pure Hindus and are 
reputed especially religious, worsliipping tho ordinary 
deities of Hinduism. There are no Siirftogls (ShrAvaks) 
amongst them. They are without doubt immigrants 
into Hindustan at a comparatively late period. Their 
Purohits are invariably l^rsut! (Sarasvatt) Brahmans 
and they have the peculiar custom among them of the 
Puroliit eating with his J ajmans ( YajamAns). If yon 
ask them concerning their origin, nine out of ten will 
reply that they are tho offspring of RAjputs : they 
generally say Ksheirqf I^jputs, and one account is 
that Riey are sons of a Ri^put woman by a Nudrafa- 
thor. .1 am not inclined to place any rdianoe on state- 
ments like this for the simple reason that every 
caste which cannot explain its origpn, invariably 
invents the Kshatriya theory of paternity Amore 
detailed legend eonoerning their origin runs 
as follows .^When FmnhS&ma was extenhinating 
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the Kahatriyas, a pregnant girl escaped from the 
maaaacre and took refuge with a Samut Brahman. 
He gave her aheltcr, and when asked by the pur- 
suers concerning her, replied that ahe was his cook 
(JTAatrilt ?) and to prove it ate bread from 
her hand. The tradition is deserving of notice as 
attempting to explain the meaning of the namo 
Khattrf and the peculiar custom of the Purohit and 
Jajiiiatis eating in common. But I do not think 
the internal evidence of tnith ia intrinsically worth 
much. My own opinion is, that this question of the 
origin of the Khattris is intimately connected ivith 
the, at present, unknown history of the arrival of the 
Jets in India. I mean that there will bo found to 
exist some close analogy between the histories of the 
two races. The KhattrTs themselves allow that they 
have comparatively latcl}' come westwards, and 
this is conolufkively proved by the distribution 
of their sub-diviaiona. Ignorant village Jats 
(PachhadS or Dhe) have incidentally compared to 
me the history of the Khattrts witli their own, and 
the facts shewing that both races were very con-« 
siderably inllticnccd by the Musalinan propaganda 
are numerous. Thus ilic sehraj not the mor, is used 
in marriages by both races; the Khattrt women 
alone of Hindus wear ahocs though this custom 
down cast here is dying out and the only observ- 
ance of it is the sending of a pair of riiocs 
among the wedding presents of the bride. Tlio 
Khattris deny that they ever had the custom of 
rikdbi khdnd (viz., eating from ^-essels) or that 
their women ever wore turki l-ajird; while the 
Pachhflde Jdts still openly practicebutli customs at 
marriage feasts. The connexion of the Khattrfs 
with the groat refonuer Nslnak Shah is ciirioiiH : 
their own account is llial N&uak Shah was a Khnttrt 
who attempted to reconcile Iliiiduism and I^^lniii 
together, and to this day travelling Ndnakshnhi 
faktrs are much respected and well taken of in idl 
Khattrt houseliolds. It is stated in the AVAish-i- 
Maiifil that the successor of NAuak Sliah was a 
Khattrt disciple named Lahna. 

Tlio question of the origin of the TAgns— another 
subject of controversy— is connected again witlmiit 
doubt with the history of the KhattrtM. Sir Henry 
Elliot gives a quotation from the Mimhi-Sikawfari 
in his Supplementary' Glossary, page 109, wliich 
states that the Tagas were expelled from their 
caste by the Khattris fur drinking. Tlic Tagas ridi- 
cule tlie theory, but the tradition is still held by the 
Khattris. I liopc thot soniu of your PaiijAbi cor- 
respondents will be able to illustrate these points of 
difficulty with facts which have conic under their 
own notice. 

The KohrirN&r (vernacular journal) of 15th 
June 1872 has a classification of ICliattrt sects, I be- 
lieve, but I have not been able to examine it 

FiUUkpuar,N.W.P. J. White, 

4th Angost) 1872. Assistant Collector. 


Query 10, Concerning Chaturanga. 

In my paper on Ghaturanga, I have identified 
(p. 61) the * Radhacant* on whoso information the 
treatiaoof SirW.JoneaOafheliidhui QwM(^Chm^ 
in the Af. Rce vol. II pp. 159-105, is bused, with 
Badhakanta Dova, the author of the SaMakaljne- 
thwm. But after more mature consideration, I 
have become more than doubtful of the correctness 
of this identification, or, I riiould rather say, I am 
convinced already of its impropriety. 

As Sir W. Jones speaks of his Badhakant as “my 
friend'* (p. 161), acknowledges that the passage 
“was copied for mo by Badhacant and ex- 
plained by him" (n, 163), and says that, “ Bad- 
hacant and his preceptor JaganuAth are both employ- 
ed by Government in compiling a digest of Indian 
laws (p. 165),— wo are led to assume, that this 
Badhakant was already a young man of distinction 
when the paper was written (about 1790). Now 
BAja BAdhakanta Deva died on tlio 19th of April 
1867. To have been the same person with the 
friend of Sir W. Jones, bo ought to have boen more 
than a hundred years old at the tiiiio of Ids death ; 
but we have the distinct statement in the preface 
to the Parisislita-vol. of his SaMakaliuidruma that 
lie was bom Hake 1705 i. e. A. D. 17& (vAiiAmba- 
rarsliibftinAnnsamAyAin Naka bhftpatoh | Oopinio- 
lianAdev.'isyngoslilhTpatiiiialiTpntch | Sriradhttkanta 
dteeti iiAinniApiitro 'bliyajAyat a). And 11. 11. Wilson, 
in the preface to his SanBkrii Dicthmrg (1819), 
speaks of tlie author of tlio SaMakal/Mdruma as 
a young gcutlcinaii of fortune and family” — words 
which might well apply to a man of 36 years, 
but not to one who was the “ friend" of Sir W 
Jones ( cir. 1794). 

But now the question remains, — who was the 
Badliaksiit of Sir William? are tlicra any other 
traces of his literary acliicvcmcnts ? They ought 
not to have been small after what Sir William says 
of his accomplisimioiits. 

I take this occasion to express licforehand iny 
deep obligations to any one who may be able to 
point out 

1. Tho passage in “ait ancient treatise of 
Law," in whicli Colcbrookc (Amf. Pa, vol. vii. 
p. 504) found mentioned,— “ Uie elephant, liorse, 
and cJiarhl as pieces of the game of Ghaturanga" ; 

2. The very passage on Giaturanga giwn in 
Rnghnuandana’s Tithitatlca (ed. Serainporc, I. 
88, 89), and stated by the Badhakant of Sir W. 
Jones to bo a part of tho Bhavtshya PurAna or 

3. Any other ])nssage on GhatiirangakridA on 
the occasion of the KojAgara of the Kauiiiudi festi- 
val, or at any otlier festirity. 

Berlin, Atli July 1872. A. WloiB, 
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8 IONB MONUMENTS IN THE DIBT 11 IGT OF 8 INOHBHUM— CHOTA nAopUR. 
Br y. BALL, B. A., GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 


I N Mr. Fergasson's SUm Momminti 
there ia no allusion to the practice of certain 
of the Ghotft Nftgpur Kols to erect monu- 
ments to their deceaa^ friends. It would appear 
that the brief accounts of the custom hiilierto 
published have escaped notice. 

Referring to the geographical distribution of 
Dolmens, Mr. Fergnsson has written — “They do 
not exist in the valley of the Ganges or any of 
its tributaries.*’ This is not strictly accurate, as 
the tributaries of the Ganges which drain Ghota 
Nagpur* pass through a country in parts of 
which both ancient and modem Dolmens or 
tables, and Menhirs abound. 

The following notes and accompanying sketches 
were made a few years ago in the district of 
Singliblium. The facts described will, I tnist, 
prove suflicient to draw attention to the rude 
stone monuments of that district. 

The Ghota Nagpur division, as is well known 
to those interested in Indian Ethnology, is the 
present home of numerous aboriginal races, 
nearly, if not quite all of which have been 
assigned by Gol. Dalton to positions under the 
two great family groups of Kols, known as 
Mund&s and Oiaons. 

Various customs with regard to the final dis- 
posal of the dead are practised by these different 
races ; but it is with Mfind&s, and among them 
a particular race only— the Hob, that we have 
to do at present. 

The Hob with a few exceptions are now to be 
found only in a portion of Singhbhum known os 
the Kolehan, or Uodesnm as it was called by Gol. 
Tickell. There they live shut out from all Aiyan 
influences, observing a most rigid conservatism 
with regard to the traditional customs of their 
race. Notable among these customs, as being 
one that must force itself on the attention of any 
traveller in the district, is the erection of stone 
tablets and slabs (Menhirs and Dolmens) over 
the graves and to the memory of the deceased. 
Although it is only in the Kolehin that these 
monuments are erected at the present day, they 
are to be found scattered throughout Ghota Nag- 
pur and to some extent in the Orissa tributary 
mdials ; in some cases in localities upwards of 
one hundred miles distant firom the Kolehan, and 


which, according to Gol. Dalton, cannot have 
been inhabited by the Uos for centuries. 

There are few parts of the Kolehan, where 
an extensive view of several villages can be 
obtaiiiMl, which do not include several groups 
of upright monumental stones. These groups 
may include any number, from a single stone 
upwards, and there is no restriction to odd num- 
bers, 08 is said to be the case in the Khasia llills. 

The stores selected for erection are generally 
more or less rcctangnlor or cylindrical in form, 
but Rometimes they are of very fantastic shapes. 
These latter, however, it isimiiortant to observe, 
are not due to either freak or design upon tlio 
part of the people. They arc the natural forms 
of the flags which they assume in their exposed 
positions in the rivers. Beyond being prized 
from the beds by means of crowbars, they are 
not, as a rule, touched with any tools. I have 
often come across the spots in the river sections 
whence stones for this purpose and also larger 
ones intended for dolmens or tables had been 
raised. The geological formation in the Kolehan 
consists partly of slates and schists, which sup- 
ply an abundance of flags suited to the purpose. 
When these rocks contain an appretiable quan- 
tity of carbonate of lime, the chemical action 
of the water produces honey-combed surfaces 
and more or less irregular outlines. 

In portions of the country not now occupied 
by the Hos, where the rocks are granitic, and 
flag-like masses of rock can seldom be obtained, 
the ancient monuments are more massive in 
shape and of smaller size. I cannot help think- 
ing that the geological formation may have had 
something to do in determining the selection of 
the Kolehan as the final resting place of the race. 

The rivers, where the stones are raised, are not 
nnfreqnently several miles distant from the 
villages near which the Menhirs and Dolmens 
are erected. The transport of the stones is 
effected in the following manner. Partly accord- 
ing to the estimation in which the deceased 
was hdd, partly according to the amount of 
refreshments— Hdiiefly rice-beer — ^which the sur- 
viving members of the deceased’s family are pre- 
pared to stand, a greater or less number of men 
assemble and proceed to the spot where the stone 


*Ths DasifidA andKiNSU,Ae. wUeliJoiB thsHogli. The SatMoiika panuss aa 
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is to be FBiecd. If the flag selected is not verj 
heavy, it is placed on a wooden froinework, and 
BO carried on the shoulders of the men to its 
destination. When however the stone is of 
loige sizc^ it is placed on a kind of truck with 
enonnonsljr massive wheels, specially constructed 
for the purpose. Bomotimes it is necessary to 
moke a rood for the passage of such a truck ; 
at others the number of men pushing and pulling 
with ropes is sufficient to curry it over all the 
obstacles jrhich ore encountered on the way. 

No. 1. 



Gnup of GenoUpli f tones or Menhirs, 

St s villsun none Chsibssss, in Singhbhflm. 

The history of the gn)up of stones figured 
ill sketch No. 1 is os follows : The stone on 
the left was erected to the memory of Kundapa* 
thur, Manki, or heod man of the village of Po* 
kario, a few miles south of the station of CliaU 
bases. The next two stones wore erreted to 
K&nchi and Som&ri, dniigliters, and tlie fourth 
to a son of Posiugh, the present Manki. This 
was in 1869, since that time others may have 
been added ; possibly Pasingh himself, liavhig 
lost father, wife and children, has also died 
For somn reason there is no memorial stone 
here to Pasingh’s wife Beni. 1 rather think how- 
ever, there was one standing by itself somewhat 
nearer the village. But in the centre of the 
village, under the shade of some glorious old 
tamarjiid trees, a stone, conspicuous among many 
others from its uncommon sisc, covers her re- 


mains, and affords practical evidence that lespeot 
for her memory was not wanting.* Its dimen- 
sions are 17 feet 2 inches x 9 feet 2 inches x 10 
inches. 

No. II. 



Menhirs— GesoUph stones, Singhbham. 

The second sketch represents a group of 
stones situated in a plain a few miles to the 
south-west of the other. Of its history 1 do 
not know the particulars. 

The groups of Menhirs which occur scattered 
throughout the Kolclian arc, so far as my obscr- 
vatiou went, in no way limited as to the num- 
ber of stones. I have counted os many as 80 
stones in one group, and my impression is that 
I have seen more than Uist number. A circular 
arrangement is seldom seim, generally the stones 
are either ranged along a straight line or an arc. 

Only one instance can 1 remember of seeing in 
Chota Nagpur any attempt at sculpture on stone 
monuments : this wss hi the district of Ilasa- 
ribagh. The stones had the appearance of great 
antiquity and, whether rightly or wrongly, they 
were attributed by the people of the neighbour- 
hood to an ancient settleinent of Kols. 

Though not rich in ancient temples or other 
Hindu remains— as compared with some other 
parts of India — the Chota Nagpur division with 
its stone monuments of the aborigines and its 
cave temples, mines,* and other traces of the 
early Jains is for the Antiquarian, as it is well 
known to be for the Ethnologist, a noble field 
for research. 


NOTES ON THE RASAKALLOLA, AN ANCIENT OBIYA POEM. 

Bt JOHN BEAMESk BCLS., M.1(.A.S., As., BALASOB. 

No. IL^^ConHoMedfrom p. 217. 

A xonciABLE feature in this poem is the traiy lengthenings and shortenings of vowels^ 
readiness with which the poet’s native language elisions of case and tense-endings which in the 
lends itself to the metres which he employs, oldest Hindi and Gujarati poems so much obscure 
Consequently there are very few of those arbi- the real language of the period. In reading 

Sm "on tbs ancient copper miuei of Sintfbbbmn,"— iVoc. da Boo. Bdiy. for Juno I860. 
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tho latter cIiub of pocsms we are never enre that 
we are being ])re8eDted with a real living picture 
of the language as it was actually spoken by 
the coiitcnnponirios of the author ; we have to 
allow fur so many licenses of form and construc- 
tion that it is only by observing the shape taken 
by a particular word, in places where no vis 
metri occurs to change it, that we can feel even 
tolerably certain that we have at length lit ufiou 
its genuine colloquial guise. No such difliciilty 
confronts us in Dinkrishnn’s flowing and facile 
Torso. If we except an occasional dinresis snch 
as for ir^ar, turr^f for and a few 
other easily recognized liciMiscs, the language 
is the same ns that in which the gentle and 
refined Oriya clodhopper of to-ihiy fondly curses 
his wife or his bullocks, or grumbles over his 
daily pill of adiilloratcd opium. 

In tho til ini canto the Gopis hear that a son 
has been born to Nund and rush tuniiiltiioiisly 
to Nniid’s house to sue the infant. Here occurs 
one of those absurd picsecs of exaggeration which 
80 frequently, to Kuro])oaii taste, sjioil tho 
beauty of Indian jiociiis, Tho Hindu never 
knows when to stop. Ktarling from the gener- 
ally accepted o])iiiioii that the fcnnile form is 
most syiiiinetrica] and beautiful wlicn tho waist 
is slender and the parts iniincdiately below it 
large and round, the poet proceeds to make tho 
waists of the Gopis so absurdly thin and their 
coiiiinualiniis so (*unrnion'«ly large that they be- 
come, insteail of the ideals of hive] iiiess he intends 
them to be, inoiistiTs of deformity. One charm- 
ing creature who appears to have cnnibiiicd in 
her own iierson every ^lossiblc dispnqMiriioii, is 
thus addressed by the ginllc round her waist — 

Kulia katiro (Juki kiiiiclii maid 
Kahn nchhf, “ dhirc are ubalu I 
Ksiina madn tii hoi mnttii, bhold 
Kara iiuijhu tharo jd cfc he]a, 

Ki* 1 til jaiiu niilniA e jefo saru 
Kucha jiigala tora jcfo guru 7 
Kara iichhii jalid druijha gamuiia 
Kale eliiiku licii nchhi sainana^ 

Ki to Riihasii jiiyujiba prdye, 

Ki bu eliii tlidrc ere nirdaye ? 

Ki ki hoi c jebo jiba bhniigi 7 
Kale tu hi maribu ehd Idgi. 

From the waist of one the girdle calling 
tijiys, gently, gently, O maiden ! 

Thou, intoxicated with the wine of love, 
Forgettest thy waist of what sort it is. 

What I knowoat thou not how slender it is 


And tliy twin breasts how heavy 7 
The swift pace which thou ihaintainest 
Shortly will be its destruction. 

What, is thy boldness like the spider's, 

Or why on this (the waist) art thou so pitiless? 
What will happen when it shall break 7 
At that time thou too wilt die,” 

The poet seems rather proud of this tasteless 
trifling for he specially remarks that this is to be 
regarded as a metaphor, and is elegant and fan- 
ciful (adliyuhdra}. 

Tim Gopis crowd round the two infants, and 
examine them with every mark of delight. Tho 
sun, tho moon, night, lotuses, the sea, and all 
sorts of plants and animals are called into com- 
parison, and are proiiouiicod inadequate to rival 
the beauty of Kfislipa's black skin, or Balard- 
ma*s wliile one. The Goin's then go homo look- 
ing back and lingering and loth to depart, and 
the canto cuds. 

The iiiotre of the second canto, which I omit- 
ted to describe bi^fore, consists of four lines to 
the 2 >sula or stanza. Tlio first and third arc 
j very long cuiisisling of 29 matras each. Tliero 
wn*. cnisuras at the eighth and sixteenth matras, 
the syllables of which geiienilly rhyme with each 
other. The last syllable of the first line rhymes 
with that of the second. Owing to the great 
leiiglli of the lilies it is customary to write the 
first sixteen iiiatriis as one line and the reiiiaining 
thirteen as a second line. The third lino has 
nine unitras with caesura at the fourth, and tho 
fourth line thirteen with caesura at the eighth 
mAlra ; thus : 

1. ka I ra I a I lie | sa | dhu | ja | fui||ma | ne | 

ma I na I e I ka I t& I na I 
kar I iia | do | i | ka | ma | la | na | ya | 
ini I ka J tlia J kujj 

2. The Kamo. 

3. ka I 111 I ka I ra||an | dlia | ra | pra | yc|| 

4. Kfish I na | ka | tlia | Ara | va ] na | re|| 

dll I ri I (a I Ha | ye |j. 

Tlie rhyme-syllables are in italics. 

The metre of tiio third canto is very simplcL 
It is tho Ituff kfilar chakntkeli, and consists of 
two charans to the poda, each containing nine 
matras with no ciesura. The charans rhyme. 

The fourth canto is in tho Ahari metre with 
12 matras to tho charan and two rhyming cha- 
rans to tho pada. There is a c«aara at the 
ninth ui&tra. Tims— 

kor I na I de I i I in I na I A I he I B&|dhu I ja | ue. 
ku I mA I ran I ka I jan I mi | le I ke||tc | di I ne. 

It relates how Krishna in his cradle destroyed 
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Tari6aa demons sent against him hj KaAs. In 
the description of the N4g Pntanfti who tamed 
herself into a beautiful femaloi we see what sort 
of dress and adornment was considered chic in 
Dinkrishna's time ; for this reason it is worth 
quoting,— 

Kal& kotila kantaje khosft khosi, 

Kamanfja phnla mala achhi inisi ; 

Kaptiare sindftra mapfaia cliiin, 

Katakshare mohu achhi drdliyaret&; 

Karne tAt^ka, bhraniarf, phula 6ohe; 

Kao(he kaptha-abharapa maha mohe ; 

Kari tambGln-bolare oslitha rnnga, 

Kara achhi purashanku dhairja iJlianga ; 
Kavtht nAsarabharapa nasaf iite, 

Kajvala paripAritn nctra-tate ; 

Kama sari jae jai achhe lunji, 

Kami dekhile hoibo kaiiic ganji ; 

Karo tara, chuft, kapAli raje ; 

Kwapa-kwapa pAhnra padaro buje ; 
Kaptha-ta(e 4oaAriA-mu|c bAiidhi 
Kalirm^ha AArhi eka achhi piiidhi. 

Her black wayy hair knotting in a knot 
A garland of lorely flowers she has mingled in it ; 
On her brow a round mark of yermilion ;* 

With her glance she is ravishing Siva ; 

In her ear the tdtaka^\ hkramaril and flowers 
shine ; 

On her neck the necklace fascinates the mind ; 
Djinng her lip with betelnut juice ; 

She is breaking down the composure of men ; 

In her nostril the flranMt§ and nose-jewel ; 

The lampblack oompletelj surrounds her eje, 
The streak of it extends as far as her eaT,|| 
Amorous men seeing it would go mad with lore ; 
On her hand shines the tdra^ bracelet, and arm- 
let ; 

" Twang twaag** sounds the anklet on herfoot ; 
On the pit of her neck she hasboundadsimria* ; 
A dark* blue sdrAi* she has put on. 

It will be seen that then, as now, the wearing 
of gewgaws and ornaments was highly popular, 
la spite of all the profusion of jewellery, however, 
the lady's dress consists of notliing but a sArhi. 

ThesArhi is a broad and long cloth wound 
tightly round the waist in such a way as to ex- 

* Tbe yenailiMi oa the fonhaid denalai a maiiMd 
voiuB, but is now goneially unMied in a giwt palcb 
MfOM the porting of tSo hair. 

t ifTTN io a omU ooniiur ^'crn in the outer oAfi of the 
ear I lomtliMo eight or tan of then on worn one below 
aaolner aU nuad the ear. 

t sniff alaiga earring hanging ftom the lobe of the 
ear,iecnlIailnuiitanieni b lanoatoabce (STNC). 


pose the right Ipg half way up the thigh, the 
end is then brought round over the head. In 
the present instance, however, it must have been 
worn only over the shoulders as we have the 
head decorated with flowers. Tbe wearing of 
the sarhi over the shoulders only is customary 
among the non-Aryan hill-tribes to 'this day, 
and may possibly have been the custom among 
the Aryan population also in former- times. It 
is so worn also by the Telingas. As the con- 
nection of the Oriyas, until recent times, was' 
greater with their neighbours to the south than 
it was with those on the north, we may suppose 
that the habit of wearing the lArhi on the head 
is of late introduction from Bengal. 

The fifth canto relates the childish sports of 
Kfishpa, and is itself very childish and tedious. 
Kfislipa seems to have spent his time princi- 
pally in stealing and devouring cards, cream, and 
butter, of which articles his diet appears to have* 
chiefly consisted. Hu also makes jokes with 
the Oopis, and indulges in tlovbU entenflres of a 
very ungodlike character. The sixth canto con- 
tinues the same subject ad nausMm. 

One or two passages a little more sensible 
than the rest may be quoted. Here is a de- 
scription of Krishna’s roguishness : 

Kaiidhai hasAe biiiA kAraue ; 

Ki pari chuAhe se uayana koqe. 

Kiln kinebita bhabaku barhai, 

Kaliufi kaliuA motAilaku pai. 

Kalita ambha Agare jata, 

KahuA AikhilA e etc chnrita ? 

Ko bole dine mu kahili dhfre, 

KahiAki gola kora gopapAre? 

KipAA mo puraku bijc na kara 7 
Kete khA'iba dndhi, dudha, iora. 

KeAaba 6uni bo'ile hasi 
Kete pAqi to dudhe achhi misi ; 

(Gopi hquiiur). 

Having made me cry he makes me laugh for 
nothing. 

How he looks out of the corner of his eye ! 
He increases, one's playful disposition. 

From time to time meeting answering glances. 

Only yesterday he was born in our presence. 
Whence has he Icamt such conduct ? 

I 8rrrff wom saspended to tbe evtiloge betwem the 
Dortriliy the other kind if worn on the ride of the noie. 

I Thifisoonrideiidagieetbeaaly. 
q These eieveilons kinds of riagi and bnedets. 

* sBBsU oneMnfc daped like a fiower sad 
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One says one day I said softly, — 

* Wliy do yon make such a distnrbance in 
Gop? 

Why do yon not lionour my house with a 
visit? 

How much curds, milk, and cream you d&all 
eat.* ** 

KeS'aba hearing said laughing, 

‘‘How much water has been mixed in your 
milk?’* 

This last line is a double entendre whose second 
meaning may be left to be guessed. 

A second passage represents the Gopis as in- 
clignsnt with Maud for sending Kyishpa to tend 
the cattle.— ~ 

Keuh sukha nahin Nanda ghare, ehi 
putra j&e brind4bana kn ; 

Kampa hridaya niihanti nirdaya, 
dhika eli&nkara dhanaku ! 

Keuft bidb&tA kald emanta abich&ra 
Koti lakshmi jahd sebaku bfinchhanti 
Be kare banaku sancliftra. 

What happiness is there not in Nand’s house, 
Yet this boy goes to the cowpens ; 

They are not merciful in heart, but pitiless | 
Fie on their wealth 1 

What god has made this mistake ; 

He whom a myriad Laclimis desire to worship 
Tramps about the forest. 

The metre is that of the Rag Kaushiki con- 
taining four lines to the stanza. The first two 
lines consist of twciity-one instants each with 
csBsuras at the sixtli, twelfth and eighteenth 
instants, the first two of which rhyme. The 
third line is of fourteen instants with a single 
caesura at the fifth ; tlie fourth line is the same 
as the two first except that the caesuras do not 
always rhyme. 


In the matter of grammatical peculiarities it is 
noticeable that Dinkrishna uses frequently the old 
plural in a as kumdra, a boy ; pi. hwmre. This 
is very seldom he^ in modem Oriya, and never 
in the classical style. An old-fashioned peasant 
from the interior of the country may now and then 
use it. In the modern language the analytically 
formed plural by the addition of mane is always 
used as rdjd^iL rd/J/adna,— kings ; in inanimate 
objects, however, the final a of the termination 
is dropped, as hdutha^ wall, kdnthamdn^ walls. 

There occurs also the old universal Aryan 
locative in a as yopa, in Gop ; pura, in the town. 
The modems affix ra and would say goporve in- 
stead of gope ; the affix re is already in use, as 
are also kn, ru, and the ar or ara of the genitive 
in this poem. 

With regard to the short final o, it must be 
remembered that it is necessary to express it in 
writing poetry for the sake of preserving the 
rhythm, but that in common conversation it is 
hardly ever heard, and when heard is a short 6. 

Dinkrishna knows only the old foniis of the 
personal pronouns which our high-flying modem 
writers condemn as vulgar, llmsc are— 



1 

thou 

Nom. 

mu 

tu 

Acc. 

mote 

tote 

Gen. 

mor 

tor 


Ac. 

Ac. 


Tlie plural of mu is amhe (pronounced amhhe) 
and that of tu is lunihe (jlwiibke) but as the 
learned have taken ambhe and tumbhe into use 
as equivalents for I and thou, they hav s had 
to make fresh plurals ambhemdne^ and tumbhe- 
mdne, Dinkrishna uses only the two first, and 
always in their proper ancient signification. 

{To be coninmit) 


THE CAVES OF THE BRAZEN GLEN AND OTHER REMAINS 
ABOUT MAUJE TATNA, TALUKA CHALISOAUM. 

By W. F. SINCLAIR, ASSISTANT COLLECTOR IN ClIARCE KllANDESU FORESTS. 


About ten miles south-west of the Chalisgaum 
Station of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
(N. E. extension) the Batmala Hills open into 
a curious valley, included in tlie limits of the 
deserted village of Patna. 

The nearest camping-place is at the village of 
Warthftn, 8 miles on the way, but it is a poor 
little place, and any visitor who had not be- 
spoken the assistance of the district authorities 


10 or 12 days before, would got nothing in it. 
Two miles from Warthfin is the gateway or the 
valley, flankec o the left by steep roeRs pass- 
able only by a rv gle foot path, called the Gai 
Ghat, and on ti right by the old hill furt of 
KauhM. In the sides of the latter are four caves 
which I have not bad time to examine closely, 
but I believe them to ? ill vihoras, and of t^ 
sort having stone lotus-headed pillars. Th^ 
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m called bj the natirea the homes of Nig 
Aijimai his wife Ddrpadai and his son Abhimin, 
and the fourth the Binghil Ghanri,— names not 
nnsaggestiTe. For although I)irpada(Z)r«tf^() 
and Ahhimin hdong to Agnna the Pindaya, 
1 hare neyer heard that hero called Nig Aijnna 
daewhere. Bat Nigaijnna is the name of a 
Bnddhist author of some repntei and 1 beliere 
commo n among that sect. The name ** Singhd 
Ohaiiri’*too, seems to point to a connection with 
Oqrlon. There are, 1 helieTc, other eayes onthe 
top of the fort and bejond it,, but of more 
donbtibl character. 


Immediately below the fort are the remaim 
of the Tillage ol Patna^ the more recent of 
whidi indicate a place of about 800 houses; 
but mndi older mounds, enclosing a large area, 
show that in times before the population first 
dwindled and then disappeared dtogether, there 
must hare been a considerable town here, which 
is not to be wondered at, considering the water 
aupplyy the seeurity of the place, and its posi- 
tion, on what was one of the chief passes of 
the fldtmda Hills. Near the Tillage is a small 
ten^e ofBhawdnt, supposed to be Tery old. 
It eontams some of the most obscene sculptures 
in Vestern India, which appetr to me to indi- 
cate a more recent date. Abore the Tillage is 
the wider Talley called the Bliawfint Khorft, and 
half a mQe up it is a Tcry ancient temple of 
the goddess, said to haye been built either 
by a BUeshasaor by Hcm&d Panth, who is 
as misty an arohiteot here as elsewhere. The 
legend of the place is that the goddess, 
nsnally called here was shikaring the 

Jktt^ (Rikshasas) in these parts, shortly 
after she slew the buffalo dcyil further south. 
8he flushed” a Daitya in the precipices about 
the Qai Ghfit> (which we passed on our left in 
entering the yalloy), and hunted him round the 
cliffs till they came to a ravine called the GaAw 
Dhaia, where the poor Daitya, being hard 
pressed, diyed into the solid rock, and bur- 
rowed to a fabulous depth, as easily as a mple 
in an hSnglish tuHp-bed. Howerer, the goddess 
was not to be easily beat, and she got him ont 
somehow, and finished him with her trident. 
In honour of which erent Hemad Panth built the 
little templo in the yallqr and deront Hindm 
make pilgrimage there twice a year, and pre- 
sent iron tridents to the goddess, some of them 


The donor wss Sonhadcfs, a eUsI 


as big as cart sales, and nail horse-shoes to 
her door, a practice enrionsly analogons to our 
Western custom of nailing them to stable-doors 
and boats' stems. The Hole which the Dmifya 
made is shown to this day, and is neither more 
nor less, to my thinking, than the remains of 
a ruined Ohaitya caye. There is a long iuserip- 
tion on the west face of the temple which the 
Pandit whom I sent to copy it failed to deey pher,* 
and the stone is too much eoTcred with oil and 
other beastiinesa for rubbing off. 

Aboye the temple the main yalley of Bhawdnt 
Khord splits into sereral lesser glens. The most 
westerly terminates in a fine waterfall and pool 
somewhat like that in Unapur of AjaAffi. The 
next is a pass, of which I forget the name, and 
the third is a long deep glen, containing 
nothing but a teak and bamboo plantation, whirii 
the yisitor had just as well keep ont of. The 
remains of sereral ruined cares appear in the 
face of the cliff between this and the next ra-* 
yine, the Geneva Ghdf, up which there is a 
pass to the Dekhan formerly of considerable 
importance ; aboro it is the Qam^a TdM a 
curious underground cistern, possibly as old as 
the cares. The fifth is the GaAw Dhara, or 
village glen, before referred to; and the sixth is 
the P!ta1 Khord or Braaen Glen, the stream of 
which falls over an impassable cliff, a little 
behind the temple of Ai Bhawdnt. There is 
however a pass over a spur between these two 
last, by steps cut in the rock, which, although 
they were perhaps not actually cut by the 
Buddhist monks, appear to me to be the succes- 
sors of an earlier stoirway probably of their 
making. This ladder is called the Bdtpdyara 
Ghd( or pass of seven steps, but there are really 
about eighteen. 


Having got to the top of this reiy steep and 
tiresome but not dangerous pasi^ we go up 
the Pitll Rhord for about a mile to where the 
ravine opens ont a little, below a waterfall 
under and to the right of which are the cares. 
The first care is a rihara, cut right under the 
fall (in flood) and of considerable siae, but not 
otherwise remarkable. The next called the 
Rang Mahdl is a Ohaitya about the siae of 
the Ohaityas at AjaAfd. The roof has been 
supported by timber horse-shoe raftefs^ long 
gone, and two rows of polygonal pillars without 
capitals, separate the nave from the side-aisles. 


\ tiiDijBriDtion tod tiuilAtimaie alyia 
A A .V«L L piAlll, 
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TheM pOlan m pirtljhewn tii nfii, and partly 
built up of aeparato pieces, and on their plaster- 
ed surface and that of the side walls are sereral 
paintings of Buddha, either seated or standing, 
always supported by the lotus, crowned with an 
aureole, and orershadowed by a triple umbrdla. 
The colours are brighter than any now at 
AjaAt&. 1 could find no inscriptions bnt some 
scratches on the plaster, which 1 do not believe 
to be ancient, and some flaring red paint 
letters recording the visit of l)r. Bhau Daji and 
Mr. Somebody Gardf ofDhoolia. The next 
cave is a vihara and very curious. The cells 
are divided by pilasters having each a capital 
tftmuthing like a wool sack ora ship's rope 
fender, carved in so intricate a pattern that at 
first I mistook them for inscriptions. Above 
this capital each plaster has a separate pair of 
animals. The first are humped bulls, the second 
winged griffins, the third winged dogs, the 
fourth winged horses, the fifth winged ante- 
lopes, the sixth elephants and the seventh winged 
tigers. There are one or two mor^ destroyed 
and unrecognisable. 

In the large Ohaitya I had in vain tried to 
persuade my Bhill guard that the caves were 
built by men like themselves, which they 
stoutly declared to be impossible, disputing 
among themselves whether the five PAndus or 
the Daityas conld have done it. However in this 
vihfira they held afresh palaver on the subject, 
and finally the naik came forward and said that 
after all they thought the sahib was right. 
« For these cells were obviously made to sleep 
in, like those in the lock-up, and no man will 
presume to say that the Daityas and the Ffin- 
davas could squeeae themselves into such holes 
as these." Next to this cave is another vihAra 
the entrance to which is blocked un, but after 
ascertaining that there was no wild beast inside. 


I crept in through a breach in the wall of the 
sculptured vihara, my men following. However 
this, and two more beyond it, are similar in 
character to the first cave under the fall. 

These oaves must have had a fine fa^e, and 
probably there were one or two small ones above, 
approached by passagea the remains of which 
still exist, but the whole front of the cliff has 
come down in a common mass of ruins, destroy- 
ing the upper caves, and blocking up the lower 
ones. 

I heard of an inscription near here, but was 
unable to find it. 1 believe these caves were in 
former days reported on by Mr. Rose, C.8., 
a copy of whose report is given in Dr. J. 
Wilson's ** Second Memoir on the Cave Temples" 
in the Bombay Anaiic SocUt/i Journal .(vol. 
IV. p. 857-859). They have been visited by 
Dr. Bhau Daji, but that learned Orientalist has 
not, 1 think, published the result of his research- 
es. The local legend of BhawAnt hunting the 
Daityas into the rook points, 1 think, to a 
Brahmanical raid upon the Buddhists, and it 
may be noted that the Oai Gh&t is the only pass 
by which a force from the plain could turn the 
flank of the whole group of caves and block up 
all avenues of escape without being easily 
perceived. 

The whole 8&tmala range is full of promise 
for the archaeologist. Two years ago Mr. Camp- 
bell, C.8 , discovered a new group in the old 
fort of Wasigarh, which 1 believe Major Gill 
has further explored, and Mr. Pottinger, G.E., 
found what I believe to be a large vih&ra near 
the Gotala Gha(. Caution, however, and a 
double gun loaded with ball are necessary in all 
these places. In one cave in the Pital Khofft 
I found fresh traces of a panther, and in the 
next some gnawed bones tliat told their own 
story. 


THE DATE OF THE NYAYAKUSUMANJALI. 

Bt KABHIEATH T UiiffR AK TELANO, senior DAKSUINA fellow, ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE. 


Ih the preface to his edition of the Kyftyakusu- 
mfinjali. Professor E.B. Cowell has endeavoured 
to fix the Age of UdayanachArya, the of 
that work. The result of his reasoning he thus 
states: — ^‘‘Perhaps, therefore," he says, <'we 
may without fear of much error fix Vachaspati 
Misra in the tenth and UdayanAchArya in the 
twdfth century." This conclusion. Prof. Cowell 
bases on the fact, that while on the one hand 


UdayanAchArya is mentioned with expressions 
of high respect by MAahavAchArya, he has, on 
the other, commented on a work of VAchaspati 
MiAra, who is himself one of the commentetors 
of the great SankarAchAiya. Now as the dates 
of dankorAchArya and MAdhavAchArya may be 
taken with tolerable safety to be respectively in 
the eighth and fourteenth centuries of the Christ- 
ian era, we have, according to Prof Cowell, a 
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t^minu$ a qwo as well as a terminus ad qnm to 
limit our chronological uncertainty.”* And the 
Professor then divides the interval between the 
two termini ns stated above. 

Now we think that, plausible as this reasoning 
appears, there is a flaw in it. What proof have 
we that the Udayana who has commented on 
VAchaspati Mi^ra is the same with the Udayana 
who wrote the KusnmAnjoli ? Independently of 
any light which may be thrown upon this ques- 
tion by other considerations, the fact itself 
cannot be assumed as beyond controversy. On 
the contrary, we think there is positive evidence 
calculated to upset such a conclusion, and wo 
propose here to set forth that evidence. 

In the introduction to his edition of Vachas- 
]iati Micro's SAnkhyatattvakaumudf, Professor 
Thranath Tarkav&chaspati of Calcutta mentions 
that Vachospati Misra has written a work in 
answer to the Khandanakhonfakh&dya of Sri 
llarsha, entitled Khaii4anoddh&ra.t We do not 
know from whence this information is derived : 
it may be from the enumeration of his own works 
said to be given by Vochaspati Misra in his 
Bhamatinibandha, to which we have not ac- 
cess, and the Khantjanoddhara has no place 
in the list reproduced by Dr. Uall.) If, there- 
fore, Dr. Hidrs list omits nothing that is in 
the list as given in the Bhdmalf, and if that 
list includes all the works written by Yfichas- 
pati Misra, the statement made by Prof. Tara- 
n&tli ceases to have any weight. We find it 
difficult, however, to understand how the state- 
ment could havobccn*made without some suffi- 
cient authority, and if there is such authority, 
it is possible that the Kliandanoddhdra, if 
VAchaspati Misra really wrote it, was written 
after the BliAniatihad been finished. It is un- 
fortunate that Prof.- TArAnath has not given the 
authority for his statement ; for reasoning in 
the absence of such authority must be merely 
hypothetical. 

Now if we adopt Prof. Taranath’s statement, 
the results we arrive at deprive Prof. Cowell’s 
arguments of all weight. The scries of authors 
appears to stand thus : — 1st Udayana; 2nd Sri 
Harsha; 3rd VAchaspati Misra. This clearly ap- 
pears to result from the following words of the 
author of the Khan^ana. ” Therefore,” says 
he, ** in this matter, it is not impossible for us 


to adopt your own verses with only some 
letters altered.” And ho then proceeds as 
follows i 

” VyAghAto yodi AankAsti, na chechchhonkA 
tatostarAm. 

VyaghatAvadhirA6ankA tarkas^ankAvadhih ku- 
tah.” 

Now these verses are distinctly and ex- 
pressly a parody of the verses in the Kusu- 
mAnjali,— - 

SaiikAchedanumAstyeva na cliechchhankA 
tatastarum. 

VyAghAtAvadhirAAankA tarkaAAankAvadhirma- 
tah.”§ 

We have thus (1) Udayana’s KusumAnjali ; 
(2) Sri Harsha’s Khan^ana which quotes it ; 
and (3) VAchaspati Misra's Khan^anoddhAra, 
which is an answer to (2). 

Now it will be obserred that this scries re- 
verses the chronological relations of Udayana- 
and VAchaspati as laid down by Prof. Cowell. 
And this leads to the farther result that Prof. 
CowcU’s terminue a quo is lost, whatever may be 
said of 'the temmus od jiisin : for if VAchaspati 
comes after Udayana, we have no link to con- 
nect Udayana and Sankara. 

If, then, Prof. Cowell’s argument must be 
given up, the question arises — What can we 
substitute for it? The age of BA^iiVs IJursha, os 
fixed by Dr. Hall, will not lielp us in this mat- 
ter ; for while B Area’s Harsha is a royal person- 
age,|| the llarsha of the Khaiu}ana is a mere 
dependant of a king of Kanyakubja. And 
in this case, the supposition tliat some writer at 
the king’s court gave to his work the king’s name 
is also negatived by the fact that Sri Harsha 
is stated at the close of the Khan^ana to be the 
name of the author himself — ^who is further de- 
scribed as a ” kavi.”Y One hint, however, we 
get from Dr. Hall’s catalogue. At page 26, we 
find a work noted, which is there said to have 
been composed in 1252, and which quotes or 
mentions Udayana. Who this Udayana is, how- 
ever, does not appear from Dr. Hall’s note. A 
further circumstance, which will throw some 
light on this matter, and which is less open to 
question, is to be found in Dr. Hall’s preface to 
the VAsavadatta We there learn, that the 
Naishadhfya is quoted in the BarasvatSkan- 
(habharava — ^which work, according to Dr. Hall, 


* KnramaiHilL pp 9 A 10. 
t Vidt Introductioii. p-S. 
ip. B7 of Dr. ei 


IbpAmU 


„ Dr. Hall'i language 

that hialiat oauti aothug that is in the liit in the 


I See the Khandana (Calc. editUm), p 91. and the Kuin- 
mlqiali, p. 28. 

I VAiavadatti, Fkefi p 17. 
q Khandana, 199. 
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anqaestionablj more encient tbin the Hor- 
Am of Kftehmir.* Now the tuChor of the 
Naiehadhtya is the same with the anthor of the 
KhamTaniiit And the Uarehaof Kashmir reigned 
from 1118 to 1125.} The Kusamdiijali, at the 
latot then, cannot be later than the eleventh cen- 
tury, and may go hack into the tenth or even an 
earli^ period. And this condnsion we arrive at, 
be it remembered, independently of the circum- 
stance about Vachaspati's having answered 6ri 
Hardia, the authority for which is at present 
unknown to us. 

If we take VAchaspati MiAra as coming after 
dr! Harsha, die results seem to point towards 
the same date. VAchaspati is quoted in the 
Sarvadaii nasangraha of MddhavAch&iya, as an 
authority on the B&nkhya philosophy, § and 
allowing a sufficient interval between tliose 
two writers— Udayana, at the latest, might 
come in the eleventh century. Furthermore, we 
find a writer of even earlier date than Moilliava 
quoting both VAchospati MiAra and Udayan- 
AchArya. Wo allude to Bhatta liAghava who 
wrote his work entitled NyAyasaravichAra in 
A. D. 1252.| We thus con^m from these dif- 
ferent sources the conclusion tliat at the latest, 
UdayanAchArya flourished about the eleventh 
century, and that^ for aught that appears to 
the contrary, he may have flourished even at an 
earlier period. 

One more fact may perhaps be added. Ac- 
cording to MAdhavAeharya's daiikaravijaya, 
dii Uarsha, BAna, Muyflra, Udayana, and San- 
karAchArya were contemporaries, and all the 
first four philosophers were vanquished in con- 
troversy by the last, dr! Harsha, it may be 
added, is here perticulariied as the author of 
the Khanjanaf ; Baqa and Mayiira are repre- 
sented as having flourished in the districts of 
Avanti** ; aboui Udayana, there is nothing less 
vague than that he was on opponent of a dualism. 


and that he. was unable to vanquish Sr! Harsha.| 
Ho is called Kavindra. 

There is one stania in this work of MA- 
dhavAchArya’s which seems to make some al- 
lusion to VAchaspati MiAra. We cannot, how- 
ever, be sure of this, and will therefore 
leave the reader to judge for himself. San- 
kara tells SureAvarAchArya that the latter 
will become " VAchaspati*' in his next birth in 
the world, and that ho will write an cxeellent 
commentary on his filiAshya, which will live to 
the end of time. The words of MAdhava are— 
" V Achaspatitvamadaigamya vasundha- 
rAyAm 

BhavyAm vidliAsyasitamAm mamabhAshyar 
tikAm.**t 

The word VAchaspatitvam may, and 
probably does mean only ** the quality of being 
a master of style or language.’* But the 

Ifitd*' alluded to is probably the BliAmat! of 
VAchaspati MiAra, and there may possibly be 
an oblique reference to the name of its author 
in the word “ VAchiispatitvsm.” But we do 
not feel sure of this and the commentary affords 
no help. It may bo added, that there does not 
seem to be any historical objection to this ac- 
count of MAdhava. Sri Harsha in the Khandana 
alludes to Sankara, § but that would not by itself 
negative the possibility of their having been con- 
temporaries. Of course, this must not be under- 
stood as equivalent to an admission that MA- 
dhav’s account is wholly trustworthy. RA^a 
and Mayfira, and Dandin who is mentioned with 
them, are now hardly known as philosophers. 
But if that account is accepted as meaning that, 
according to MAdhava, VAchaspati Misra flourish- 
ed in the next generation, or the next generation 
but one, after SaukarAcharya, it may corroborate 
the other statement mode by MAdhava, about 
Udayiuia’s having been confuted in controversy 
by daukara. 


ON THE DATE OF PATANJALI AND THE KINO IN WHOSE REIGN HE LIVED. 


Bt EAMKRI8HNA GOPAL BHABDARKAR, 1I.A., ELPH1N8TONE COLLEGE, BOMBAT. 


Lf Patanjali’s MahAbhAshya or great com- 
mentary on PApini, a rule (vArtika) laid down 
by KAtyAjana, is given, teaching that ihe Imper- 
feet ahoidd be used to signify an action not 


witnessed by the speaker but capable of being 
witnessed by him and known to people in gene- 
ral. Of this rule Patanjali gives two instances ; 
" The Yavana besieged [arunat] SAketa” and 


* Vofavadstta. Pnf. d IS sad 17. 
tSostslsdby the author himself In the Nsishsdkiyai 
8m Dr. Hall's VA avadattA. 18,aod in the Khaudaaa, p. sa 
t PlMl WIlMm quoted iu Dr. UaU's VaMvadatts, IS. 

1 8ss Ihi Biw UdflutU sdition hr Tsianolh, p. Isa. 


I Dr. Hall's estslogus^ p. 28^ luCisrrod to abovo. 
5 Madhav, xv. 167. •• Ibid 141. 

tZY.7A167. |ZllL7i. 

I Sos tho Kbaadasa, Gale, ad., p. 1 
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" Tho Yavana besieged [anioni] the Ifftillija- 
mikas.” Tho siege of Saketa, therefore, mast be 
considered to have been an event capable of 
being witnessed by tho speaker, f. e., byPatanjali 
himself, in other words, some Yavana king 
must have besieged Uukeia in Patanjali'e time. 
Bakeia is the usual name for AyodhyA. Bea- 
Boning in this way, the late Prof. Goldstucker 
arrived at the conclusion tlint tho Yavana here 
spoken of must have been Menandros, King of 
JBaktria, who is said to have pushed his con- 
quests in India to tho river YamniiA. Menan- 
dros, according to Prof. Lassen, became king 
about 144 B. C. Paiiiaiijali therefore must have 
lived about tliat time. 

But there is another passage in Fatanjali not 
noticed by Prof. Cjoldstilckcr, in which tho name 
of tho king of PtAfaliputra, during whose reign 
he flourished, is given, and which enables us to 
arrive at the date of the author of tho Malio- 
bhashya in another way and from other data. 
In his remarks on P/i^. HI. 2-128, Patanjali 
quotes a vdrttka of Kutyayana, tho meaning of 
which is ** A rule should be made teaching the 
use of the present tense [hit] to denote an 
action or undertaking which has been begun 
but not ftiiished.” Tho examples given by 
Patanjali arc : — ** Hero we study “ Here 
we dwell " Here we perform (as priests) the 
sacrifices (instituted) by Pushpamitra.'* Then 
Patanjali asks “ Dow is it that PAnini’s rule 
III. 2-123, (Vartamune Inf), which teaches 
that the present * tense should bo iiscil to 
denote present time, does not extend to 
these cases ?” llie answer is, ** tho time 
here involved is not present time.” How not ? 
This question is answered by Kaiyafa, whose 
gloss upon this runs as follows: — ^^'The 
phrase * here we study* means that study has 
begun but not ended. When the students being 
engaged in dining and doing such other things 
do not study they cannot then properly say 
' we study* [according to Pap. 111.2-12.3, t. e., 
they cannot use tho present tense, for it is not 
iiHtfy that is then going on, and consequently 
tho time is not present;] hence tho rule by 
KAty&yana.”* The sense of the whole is, that 

•Fipini sW? WW III. 2,123, K&tyayanagJ^rRT- 

Tfrrt ftrwir NfwnirirrTOwi Pataio«ii ffjwr- 
rtrrqr wftrwr Nfi^i rfnitwi gg nw | w y»r 
Brf uranmni Rr ^rrrr sffetgr^l 

Ksijsta flTW H 


when an action, sneh as that of stndying orpen- 
forming the great sacrifices, spreads over many 
days, tho present tense shonld be nsed to denote 
it, if the action has begun but not ended, even 
though at tho time of speaking the speaker may 
not be actually performing tho action. Here 
we sacrifice for Pushpamitra,'* is PatanjalPs 
example. Now this cannot be an imaginary in- 
stance, for such a one would not bring out the dis- 
tinctive sense that Patanjali wishes to convey, 
namely, that the action has begun but not ended. 
This example then expresses a fact; t.s., that at 
the time Patanjali wrote, there lived a person 
named Pushpamitra and a great sacrifice was 
being performed for him and .under his orders. 
If he employed priests to perform the great 
saciifices for him he must have been a king ; 
for in the olden days it was Indian kings that 
propitiated the gods and patronized the Brah- 
mans in this way. Tlie sacrifices were always 
expensive, and were treated rather as extraordi- 
nary festivals than ordinary religious perform- 
ances. But in another port of the MnhdhhA- 
shya we are actually told who this Piishpa- 
mitra was. Pa(>ini (in I. 1, 68) tells us that 
any grammatical change or operation that he 
may have in his work prescribed in the case of 
a certain word ought to bo made applicable to 
that word alone and not to what it signifies, or 
to its synonymes. This, however, does not hold 
in tho case of his own technical terms. Tims, for 
instance, to form derivatives in a certain sense 
from the word agm (fire) the termination r/ya 
should, ho says, be applied to agni. Tho mean- 
ing of this rule shouM not be stretched so as to 
make it applicable not only to agni, but to other 
words also, having the sense of agni. Vahtii for 
instance also means fire but does not take tliat 
termination. But in the case of the technical 
terms of grammar, tho change or operation should 
be effected in the case of the things (which of 
course are words) signified by that term. Thus, 
for instance, when he tells us to apply a certain 
termination to p/m, it is to be applied, not to ghu 
itself, blit to the roots to which tho name ghu is 
given by him. Now Patanjali, after a long dis- 
cussion of this rule, in the course of which he 

'T jrfccjrn JW’r jfhpnfttiiwfyfse wr- 

lAur fflr tr HIRTiiriV rabu^dl ttm 

prueeedi to My that ummmmw •aeoavayed by Plf. III-S-ISS 
and no new nilo if nqnind, but this has DO baaiiag on the 
present question. 
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diows that it is not wanted, though out of ro- 
apect for the great Aeh&rya he does not diatincti j 
aaj BO, tella na that there areaome ahtraain which 
the rdea given are applicahle,— 1, aometimea 
to the aynonymea of the worda, — ^2, aometimea to 
the individnala compriaed under the apeciea de- 
noted by the worda,-- 8, aometimea to the worda 
alone, and, aometimea to any two of theae three. 
In theae eaaea aome indicatory lettera ought, he 
aaya, to he attached to the worda to ahow to 
which, or to which two, of the three categorica 
the rule ia to be applied. Then in auch rulca 
aa 11. 4, 23, which teachea that a Taipumsha 
compound ending in the word §abhA (court or 
aaaembly) preceded by r4/oa (king) bccomea 
neuter he telle ua tbaty ahould be attached to 
f 4;an and othera, to ahow Uiat the rule ia appli- 
cable only to the aynonymea of Ra}an and othera, 
and not to rajan or othera thcmaelvea, or to the 
individuala compriaed under the apeciea denoted 
by rajan and othera. And the inatancea he 
givea to ahow that it ia not applicable to indivi- 
dual rdjdB or kinga are PwihpamitrorBahha (the 
aaaembly or court of Puahpaniitra) and Chandra* 
gupta-*8abhd* (the aaaembly or court of Chaiidra- 
gupta) in which we see thiit the coiii|ioiiiid 
ia not neuter but feminine. We thua come to 


the concluBion that Pualipamitra waa the name 
of a khig. 

Now we know that the moat powerful king- 
dom daring a few centuriea before Chriat, 
the aovereigna of which extended their away 
over a large portion of India, was that of 
Magadha, the capital of which waa Pataliputra. 
And Patanjali ao often apeuka of tills city in 
hia workf that we innat infer that he had a 
great deal to do with PAtaliputra, and perhaps 
lived there for aome time, and that on that account 
the city and things concerning it were upper- 
most in his thoughts. The Pnshpamitra then 
that he speaks of in the two coses hero |)ointed 
out, must have been king of Pataliputra in hia 
time. And the fact of hia being mentioned 
along with Ghandragupta in one of tlie two 
coses strengthena this inference. For Chandra- 
gnpta the Maiirya was king of Magadha, and 
there was no other Ghandragupta till several 
centuries afterwords when the Gupta dyiiasiy 
came into power. 

Now looking into the Pnrapns we find that 
there waa o^ly one king of Magadha of tlie 
name of Pushpamitra, tlie founder of tlie S'unga 
dynasty, which succeeded the Maaryaa.| He 
was the Gommander-in-Ghief of Brihadratha, the 


* I fir 

Jpfr wflsir ff(r»r ittHt Fir 

I rrvrq^ir I fwrcrwufwijfri esrawq | J-irr 

«*r*r wnT.riirawi sniSlMioit ^ 
^mrairri 

t See am ngat other* hie comments on 1-3-9; IT* 1-16, 
11-8-26, Ill-J-134, and I3ti «iid V-3-A7. In the woiid of 

these, one of the examples given is afWlQTvr 
' Pataliputra was lituotcd on the banks of the S'uiio. 

X And 1 may say the Puranos do not mention an- 
oUier king of ft' « same name of any enuntry whatever. The 
name Piishpanul redoes occur cisewhi're, but in tliat case 
there ie no agreement among the PurAims. Tlie ViNlinu 
and the Vayu make it the name of a dynasty end occonliiig 
to the former it was a U&hlike or foreign d 3 'na tv. ^ The 
Bhagavote only mentions it at the nemo of an individual, 
but tliis'l'uraiia, from the maiinvr in which it has corruiititd 
several names and somo facto, ip not much to be depended 
on. See Wilson, Vitk. ihtr, 1st cdn. p. 478. 

Thi-i PuKlipaiiiiira is spoken of in the Mklevikagnim- 
tim of KUidte PmI. U ilson cells him a gcnenil,and Prof. 
Lassen the general of bis son, who is iVprei«iited in the 
drama oi king of V’idis'i Prof. IjOSMn, Zed. AUtrthumiik, 
(VoL IL p. 271 and 846) ie conitrainml however by other 
evidence to admit that he waa king; but bethinks he reigned 
at Vidie'A, end that his mm was co-regont with him. Prof. 
Wilson Bupposee that be usurded the throne for hia son 
rather then for himself. Hut the first p^ion of the 
poseagn on which they seem to base their conclnsinns 
IS this Devesye seiifiiiateh Punbpomitnisya sakis'it 

lekhah piipteh. Professor Lsssen 

understands this to mean *'a letter has been rreeiv^ 
from Puohpamitn, the general of the lord (t. e. Agni- 
mitre)." But who aver heard of a father being Commtnficr- 
in-ChieftohiiBon? And immedioUly after, Piishpomitim 


to bill! some- 


is represented os about to perforin an As'vamedha aocriflee, 
which none but kings who pretended to paraiiiuimt supreiiiscy 
could inst itute. In other authorities also it is Pushpamitra 
that ap|M*ars at the conqueror or usurper and nut bis son. 
Puslqiaiiiitra therefore could not liave been his son's 
gfiieral ; nor does KUidfisa say he was. Aguiiiiitra'a enm- 
iiittiider-iii-vhief was Vfrosena, • to whom he is more than 
onee represented in the play as issuing orders. 'I ha words 
above quoted are to be thus interpreted. letter has bean 
received from the lunl Seiifi|iati (general), Pusbpamitn" L c. 
the genitive iHscuiga ought to be Ukon ns an epithet of 
imd not aa coiiueeted with or governed by 
IkHaiMiti. Indeed the tiUe Ihra shows that PuMh|iainittB 
was king, for it is applied in the diaiiiotic works to 
kings only, anil there is even a rule to tliis effect (see Dr. 
Hairs Ihafamua, p. 109— DevsA avAinIti nrijwtiA). And 
Seiiilpati (general) imiathave become adistinguishingepitM 
of PiishiNiiiiitra, for he was the general of Urihodmiha, the 
lost Mauryn king. And even in the Vishnu Purfina the 
epillift ScnaiMti seems to have been ap| 


wlrnt in this wav- '* fstak PushpamitrsA SoiiS|sitiA SvB- 
minamhstva ri^yem karishyaiL'* The first two kings of 
the Vols hi dynasty in SurAshtio, were railed hriui|iatis ; 
nor does it follow from thia pua sg e thot Vidis'S was the 
osnital of Pushpamitra but rather the opiKwite. For in^ 
lotur which he sends to Agnimitra, ho inviies the late 
to come with his wifb to be present qt te AiTvami^ha 
BBcriace. If Vidis'i hod been his capiial, Uir mnlica 
would liave been performed at that city, and no surb invi- 
tation would have been meesuary. It follows therefore, 
that some other city was Pushpainilm-s wpiul, anil wbrt 
other could it havehecn but PSialiputra, the capital of thu 
Mauryaa whinn he hail supiilanuM], and which in the Bud- 
histic account given by M. Burnouf is mentioned as hia pliiea 
of residence, Agnimitra his son may probahlv have been ap- 
pointed liy him Governor or King of \ idis a, while be him- 
self reigned as supreme monarch A PA^liputra : fur tlie pme- 
tiee of aiipointiiig sons to guvern remote provinces existed 
iiithetimeofth?Mauryas. May not PeUnjeli be alluding 
to thie As'vamedha sacrifice in tho inslaoca quoted m 
the teat? 
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last Mkaiya king, and nsnrped the throne after 
having killed hie master.* The ten Manryaa 
are aaid to have ruled the kingdom for 187 
yean.! The acceraion of Chandragnpta, the 
first of these ten, has been fixed about 815 B.O. 
Pnshpamitra, therefore, must have raised him- 
self to the throne about 178 B.G. Tlie M atsya 
Purft^a assigns him a reign of 86 years,} t.e. 
from 178 B 0. to 142 B.O. It follows then that 
Patanjali wrote his comments on HI. 2, 128 
some time between tlicse limits. The limits 
assigned by Dr. Goldstucker, reasoning from 
the one example he considHrs, are 140 and 
120 B.O. But there is apparently no reason 
why he should not take into account the earlier 
years of Monandros’s reign. * Fi>r, acenrding to 
Prof. Lassen, Menandros must have become king 
about 144 B.0.§ The passoge in the Maha- 
bhdshya, on which I base my conclusion, is not 
far from the one noticed by Dr. Goldstucker. 
The latter occurs in the comments on III. 2, 111, 
while the former in those on 111. 2, 128. We 
thus see that when this portion of the Bhdshya 
was written, a Yavana king (who must have 
been Menandros) had laid siege to 8aketa or 


Ayodhyi, and Pashpamitra was refgning a 
Pdtaliputra ; and if we adhere to Lassen’s chro- 
nology these two things could have happened 
only between 144 B.O. and 142 B.0 ; for there 
is, I think, no reason to distrust the chronology 
of the Purd^as here, since the date arrived at 
from the statements contained in them coincide 
in a remarkable degree with that determined 
from the evidence of coins. And even supposing 
that Prof. Lassen’s date is not quite accurate, it 
must be admitted that it cannot be very far 
wrong. 

We thus see that Patanjoli lived in the reign 
of Pnshpamitra, and that ho probably wrote the 
third chapter of his Bhdshya between 144 B.O. 
and 142 B.C. And this agrees with the conclusion 
drawn by Prof. Goldstucker from a statement in 
another part of the work that the author of the 
Mahdbhdshya flourished after the Maury a dynasty 
was extinct. Since all the passages then, and 
the different historical events they point to, lead 
us to about the same peril mI, the date of Patan- 
jali so derived must bo regarded as trustworthy, 
and in the History of Sanskrit Literature it ia 
of great importance. 


ON THE YEIHATKATHA OF KBHBHENDBA. 

By Da. G. B011LBR. 


Avowost the numerous Indian colleetions of 
fables tlie Kathdsaritsagara of Somodeva takes 
the* § first place. With its 24,000 stanzas, it 
surpasses the Hitopodeda, the Fanchatantra, the 
VetftlapsnchaviAsati, the Siiihaaanadviitriatati 
and the Sukasaptati not only in bulk, but it 
actually includes abstracts or versions of several 
of these works, as well os of other romances. 
This hitter circumstance would make the Katha- 
saritsagara, one of the most important tests for 
iletcrmiiiliig the age and development of Indian 

*Th6 Duddhirt work At^oka Avudana erranenuEly makei 
him the ■uveeuor of Puiih% edherman, and tbo lent of the 
Xauiyas.— See Ilumouf, ititrod. A ia iiiM, du bwL I. p. 4S2 ; 
Jswaen, tad. AiU 11. pp. 271, 272, S4.% 84li.— En. 

t KuA. iV*. VI. 24, or Wilaon'atninalation. 

t WilBon'a PM. P. lit Edn. p.471. The HrafimiiMla Pn- 
ffinaa -reea with the Mataya. (See Dr. llall'a notemhia 
edition.) 

§ Variona dates have been aa»i|pied to the acceaaion of 

Menaiidroa from 1S.C. 200 tn U.C. 12G. Hut Hie facta here 
brought fiirwanl may be uaed aa a corrective. The manner 
in which IVnanjali (in tli4 naeiMKe alludeil to in tlie next 
paraof the text) contnetatiio tiinee in whieh the Mauryaa 
lived witli hia own ahewa that whan he wrote, the new 
oollty had completely aupciseded the old. Ihia may have 


fables, were it not that pecnliar difficalties con- 
nected with qnestioiis regarding the origin of 
the ' Ocean of fable-streams,’ obliged Sauskritists 
to use it with great caution. 

Bomadeva, who according to hia own state- 
ment, composed his work about the beginning of 
the 12th century A. D. for the amusement or 
consolation of Queen SfiryavatS or Stiryamatf» 
the mother of King Haraka of Kashmir declares 
that it contains the essence of the Yfibatkathlt, 
written by one GupAf^iyB ^ PaiAAchi Prakrit 


« 

taken twenty yeara or more. He conld not have said ** the 
Mauryaa did auch and such a thing, but in theae days it is 
nut so," if he wrote only five or mz yean after they were 
displaced. Patanjali therefore may nave written the paa- 
Higeascarly asHC. 16S. Mow in order Umt about this ume 
Puehpamitra and Uenandroa ahonld bo coot* miionriez it ia 
neeoiiaary tliat the date of the aeccainoD of tho latter ahoold 
Dotbepuehed higher than about 176 B.G^.nDr lower lima 
142 BCL for Meiiandroe reigned for about SO yean aoeord- 
ing to all tha wriien ; and the only two datea that fall 
within these limitean thoMaafigned by Uenl. Cunningham, 
(IkC. 160 ) and Prof. Laiacn. Jf wotake thatof the furmor, 
the limit between whieh the third ehapter of the Mahi- 
bbiehya waa written will be about 168 and 142 B.O. 
But 1 have adopted ProfL Laasoa’s dale as it sgiess aufl- 
cicntly with all tha facts. 
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— literally the dialect of the goblinci — and that it 
differs from its original only in the language and 
by a condensation of the too pndix narrative.* 
After this statement the Kathilpiiha, or in- 
troduction to the work, gives the wonderful origin 
of the tale at great length. (Katli. I. 1-13—^ 
I. 8) diva, wo arc told, once narrated to Purvatf 
the marvellous history of the seven Vidyadhara 
Chakravartiiis. lie was overheard by one of 
liis attendants, Piishpadanta, who coininuni- 
cated it to his wife Jny8, a servant of Parvatt. 
The latter again spread it amongst her fellows 
and the indiscretion of Pushpadanta soon became 
known to the divine pair. Parvatf, filbhl with 
anger, then enrsed Pushpadanta and cundemuod 
him, in punishment of his fault, to lie born as a 
mortal. His brother Malyavan, who dared to 
intercede for him, received a like sentence. But 
when Parvatt saw Pushpadanta’s wife, her faith- 
ful attendant, overwhelmed by distress, she re- 
lented so for as to set a term to the effects of 
her curse. She decreed that, when Pushpadanta, 
on meeting a goblin or Paisacha callctl Kdna- 
bhilti, in the Vindliyas, should rcmoiiiber the 
great tales and his former birth and should tell 
them to Kdiiablidti, he should be delivered from 
his mortal body. Miilyavan also should be allow- 
ed to return to heaven, when he had hcanl the 
Vriliatkathus fniiii Kavabhdti and hail spread them 
on the earth. Agreeably to this order, Pushpa- 
daiita was burn in Kausamb!, as Yararuchi- 
Kutyuynna, and became a great grammarinn and 
the minister of Yogananda, the last of the 
Nandas. After an eventful life he retired into 
solitude and on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Parvati Vindhyavrisiiit, he met Kslnubhriti in the 
forest. He renionibercd his former life and com- 
municated to the Pisacha the seven * great tales.* 
Having accomplishod this ho rii-obtaiiicil his 
celestial nature, according to Parvati’s prediction. 

Malyavan, also, who in his human birth had 
become (jnijadhya of Pratishthuna and had 
served King Satavahanat as minister, came ac- 
companied by his two pupils (lunadeva and 
Nandideva, to the dwelling place of Kuiiabhuti. 
He received from him the seven stories in the 
language of the Pisachas and wrote them down 

* KathSMiriUAKaia, ed. Brackhavi, 1. 1. 8. 
Vrihatkathayaa aaraiya ■aMgraham iBchayamyahamg 
and 1 . 1. 10.— 

Yatlia mAlai'. tathaivaitanna nuandgapyatikramaA j 
giantliaviBUraaawkibepaiiifttrain bhiahA cha vidyatejj 
Compare f r the last line Hall, VdsavaduUd, Introd. p. 83. 
t Alias .VAtavAhana or S'AlivAliana. 
tTabhyam aahacha kathAm tAmAbvAiya [AivAdya?] m 


in ,100,000 Slokas each, with his own blood. By 
the advice of his pupils, he sent the whole to 
Sutavkliana, hoping that the king being a man 
of taste, might preserve and spread them. But 
that monarch rejected with disgust a work that 
was written in the language of the goblins and 
with blood. On receiving this news Qiii|^ai}hya 
burnt six of his stories ; the seventh was pre- 
served with diflicnlty through the entreaties of 
his pupils. King Satov&linna, who accidentally 
learned that the recitation of tlie remaining book 
charmiMl even the beasts of the forest, rcpcnteil 
of bis former conduct, repaired to Oii^uijihya’s 
habitation and obtained the MS. of the remain- 
ing story. Ho studied it with the help of Qnnn- 
deva and Nandideva, ami wrote the introduction, 
detailing its origin, likewise in the language of 
the Pisachas.} The book then became one of 
the stories that arc famed in * the three worlds.' 

Tills accnimt of the composition of Somndeva's 
original, which traces the story from SIvn, 
through Varariichi ami KAnabhiiti, to (iiiniidhyn, 
his pupils and SAtavahana, looks as if it were 
purely legendary. Its nature has loil Professor 
U. 11 Wilson, § who first made known Somndeva's 
work by an analysis of its contents, Professor 
11. Brock1iaus,|| tlio editor of the Katli AsaritKii- 
gara, and Professor Lassen, f to doubt Soma- 
deva's assertion, that lie worked np an older 
Prakrit poem. Tliuse three scholars are, on 
the contrary, of opinion that Bomadeva col- 
lected various works of fiction and digesto'l 
them into a liariiionions whole. Their view 
was certainly defensible, twenty or even ten 
years ago, when the niiiiiber of Sanskrit works, 
generally acce.ssible to Kiimpean Sanskritists, 
was not very large. But it is no longer teiiablii 
since Dr. F. F. Hall collected, in the introduc- 
tion t-o his VasavadattA,* a considerable ina.ss of 
trustworthy evidence, which proves that a Vri- 
liatkatha in the Paisacha Prakritf existed, 
many centuries before. Somadeva. The most 
important witnesses there adduciul, arc Dan>]i 
who mentions a Vrihatkatlui com|H)sed in the 
Bhiitabhasha, in his KAryAdarsa, I. and Sn- 
bnndliii who, in the VAsaviulatta, speaks of a 
VrilmtkatliA, divided into sections called Lainhas. 

iiA.tiivAhiinii]i tssyflli | tiidbhiiHhftyaviitamwi vaktiiis chnkrc 
kAtMiiilhnm || Brockhiius, Kathd, 1. S. 87. 

§ Ctfi'fected Worka ill. 15!l Beq. 

II KtithnMritsiitfni'a, I. ii. viii. 

Y InHUke Alurtk. III. 1081 A IV. 811. 

* p. 28-24. 

t Renrding the Pa'ui'Acba dialect, see Lassen, Turn. 
Prakrit, pp. 877 and 480. 
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The former of these two poets is at least as old 
as Bipabhatfa^ the proteg4 and court-poet of 
King Harsharardhana who lived in the first half 
of the 7th conturjy and the latter is certainlj 
older, since Bapa praises his work in the Hai^ 
shachorita.* It appears to me incontestable, 
that both Da^di and Subandhu speak of the 
Vfih&tkath&, which, according to Somsdeva's 
statement, was the basis of his Kathfisaritsfigara. 
For Dau4> says that the VrihatkathA was 
composed in the dialect of the goblins, 
and the VrihatkathA which Subandhu knew 
was divided into Lambas, just as Bomadeva’s 
work is made up of LambakoBf On this evid- 
ence it may, therefore, be safely asserted, 
that Somadeva's statement, that he translat- 
ed and abbreviated a VrihatkathA written in 
the low popular dialect, to which the writers 
on AlafikAra and grammar give the name Pai- 
sAchl, deserves full credit,! and it is highly pro- 
bable that Somadeva's original was in existence 
at least 1,300 years ago. But it remains an 
open question whether Gu^dhya was really the 
author of theold VrihatkathA and whether he was 
a contemporaiy of SatavAhaiia or dalivAhana! of 
PaithA^. It also remains undecided, in what 
manner Somadeva treated his original, whether 
he inoroly contented himself with abridging it, 
or whether Jic embellished it by additions of his 
own— a point which is of the highest import- 
ance in determining the value of his book for 
the history of the Sanskrit fable books. 

It gives me great satisfaction, that by the reco- 
very § of the Vrihatkathd ofKshemindra, I 
am able fully to corroborate the above conclu- 
sions, which are based on Dr. F. £. Hall’s re- 
searches, and to determine more accurately the 
value of Somadeva's book. 1 lately acquired 
for the Government of Bombay a MS., the colo- 


phon of which runs u follows: ^Mti vyAsa- 
dAsaparAkhyakshemendravirschitA TphatkatliA 
sampfirpA, granthasafi [khyA] 7080, Bamvat 
1748 varshe bhAdrapadamAse duklapakshe 11 
gumvAra BamApta|4rttivamastu|srIrAma|i.e^ 
Thus the VyihatkathA composed by Kshemen- 
dra called VyAsadAsapara is completed. Num- 
ber of granthas (16 syllables) 7080, Bamvat 
1742 (A.D. 1685) etc. According to the Anu- 
krama^ikAI or Index, which apparently was 
made by the poet himself, it should contain the 
following Lambhakaa or sections : 

1. KathApHha. 10. VishamaitlA. 

2. KathAvaktra. 11. MadirAvatf. 

3. LAvAnaka. 12. PadmAvati. 

4. NaravAhanajanma 18 Panchalambhaka. 

5. OhaturdArikA. 14. BatnaprabhA. 

6. BfiryaprabhA. 16. AlafikAravatl. 

7. MandanamanchukA. 16. daktiyadas. 

8. VelA. 17. MahArajyAbhidieka. 

9. dasAnkavati. 18. Suratamanjart. 
Actually however I find only lambhas I — ^IX. 
and XIV-XVIII. and among these lambha 
IX. is incemplcte.T 

The names of the Lambhas of Kdiemendra’s 
story, though the order is changed, correspond 
oxacUy to tliose of the Lambakas of the KathA- 
aaritsAgaraandthe contents of the sections of the 
VrihatkathA, as far as I have compared them, are 
almost identical with those of the corresponding 
chapters of the KathasaritsAgara. Kshemendra 
writes in the Anush tubh metre like Somadeva. 
But ho does not know the division of the Lambas 
into Tarangas. His style is not so llowing as So- 
madeva’s and in his excessive eagerness for brevi- 
ty, ho sometimes becomes obscure. In order to 
give an idea of Kshemendra’s manner of narrating, 
1 subjoin the part of the KatbApitha, which 
corresponds to KathAsaritsAgara, 1. 4, 1-92.* 


1 1 fOMj mention that Pee^t Premehendm TtrluiTigli'e, 
the editor of the Knvyldiire, holdi the eeme opinion, vide 
his i^oBS on K. 1. 88. 


1 Regaidiiyt the identic of S'ltevlheaa and SdlivShana, 
see WuMO, WL Wortt, HI. 181, note. Weber, BdUtaaptn- 
tfoHf p. 8. leq. 

I If I speak of the reooveiy of this work, I mean simpl/ 
that,aa faros /doois, no other oopj of the book is accessi- 
ble to European Saoskritists. The work seems to have been 
in the hanos of Prof. Wilson's pandits. See Aufroch^ 
0S/M Cfttaiogiie, p. 84a. 

d AniiltramMiltS ^ 

kathSpitham kathivaktnm lambho Uvinakistathd | 
neravihanajanmdkhyaA sylchchatnrdArikA tataA || 
SOiyapiabhastato ideyastato madanamaoehukd | 
velllambaatathaA proktad sySchchbas'dnkavatl tatad || 
lambho vishama^'siakhyastathi tu mflulii4vatt | 

Pedm&vatl ndma lambhastaUd sySt panchalambhakad | 
ntntpmbhS eha tadanu taUdamumvatiyapi | 
tstsd faktiyaa'A lambhakotha bahukantokad | 


inahdidiylbhiBhekas'cha paa'chAtsumtamaidart— loL 848a 
(98a) line 8 sqq. 

V KaUilp.fol.l.28i Kathdr.»-44;Lavan 44-65; Nanvdh 
65-78 ; Ghatuid. 78-85 ; SAryra. 85-98 : Madanam. 98-180 : 
YoUL 180-184 ; SWdnkav. iei-856, where a break oeenrs : 
Katnax.i-S6; Alamk. 26-45; S'ahti, 45-78 ; MahliSiylbh! 
78-81 ; Snratamaqlari, 81-92. The Mt page 94 is again 
numbered 850. 

* YrihatkathI, fol.9a, L 6 

iti s'mtvd garor vidySd piip^ aarvid ankhoahitad | 
avdpamup^os'SkhySmnpavaiahagarod sntim H 1 H 
upakSa'Smavipylham ntlanlnjaiochanim | 
smaiaaSiii^iyamabhavambUyiuiam sukhampadim 1 8 h 
vyl4lndradattasahite aarva|0e mayi via'rute | 
pApinimdma vaishasya a'isl^ad pnrvam jadds'ayad 1 8 1| 
tapasi s'ankaiAtprdpya navaw vySkarapaai vaal | 
dindnyaahtan vivSde me pratividl aamobhavat | 4 1 
mayS jite taUa taamin hdmkaiasa vimohajan | 
ialiAia no hand koplddndnvylluiapumritim 1 5 1 
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Haring heard this (etoi/ of the origin of 
Pitilipatia) and haring receired all sciences 
from mj tesohefi I, (Varamchi) who dwelt at 
mj ease, obtained in marriage the daughter of 
Ghim Upararsha, called Upakotd. After 1 
married VpakoJA, whose ejes resembled bine 
lotuses, 1 became the empire orer which Onpid 
rules and a ressd of all happiness. VThilst I, 
liringin thecompanyof YjAfl >nd Inc radatta 
acquired the fame of omniscience, a pupil of 
Varsha, Pl^ini by name, who was fo/merly a 
blockhead, obtained by rirtue of his an.>teritiea, 
keeping his senses in subjection, a new grammar 
fromdira. Disputing with me fur eight days, 
he prored himsdf an opponent of equal force. 
When I conquered him at the end of that period, 
Hara, bewildering me by a growl, bereft me, 
through anger, of the recollection of Indra*8 
grammar. Aftm I had suddenly forgotten that 
work, I resolved to perform austerities in order 

■shait viimfite tumiiiMUpue kfiUaii'diAydb 1 
dnihtiMi imanliAiam bhAigM vafidam plrvattpAtin || 6 1 
hifiCyagupUaiinnotha vanijah piativaa'maiiaA | 
haste gnbavyayadhaiiafii Tinikahipja gatt aiayi 1 7 1 
upakoa'i viraliipt aavayaavanas'tliat | 
a'lutijni prodiitayogyam viatam chakra pativnti IS) 
yftti kkle kadtchitt&M hirintM hawaagSaiatin | 
taaaaTachchhimbanBmenMiphlnpheBaTillsiBtm || 9 1 
viatlrpaa'iopipalinlia B'yamlai aetraaarotpaltai | 
aatatasaSyialM gaagiia vnjaatUa ymmuBamira R 10 1| 
yavS lakihmlaiaidoniDattak kahniiapatMdaa4aTleikak | 
purohitaa'eha maatrt cha dadria'aksmarainaajailm || 11 Q 
Um Yikihya manmath&vca'AtBthiteriiTaiha pfithakpri- 
ihakl 

teehu mantriratak priha prathamam bhaja mlaiti Q 12 R 
■nfta&tpntinivritta ah vlkahya aarndhyamopaathiiiim | 
bhtU namabhyadhadaBta trittyehai aia'Agame y 13 1 
aamigaaiaatvayi mayS vanchayitvati tarn jagau | 
tasmit pntinivrittAtha parohitamovicha li R 14 R 
dvittyaykoie yliaiBySatpityehai'Taa'Aaiai te | 
aktveti taaBiddatttrpi dacdevialkaBiabhyadbAt R 15 R 
tfitlyehai tritfySfliB'a a'arvmrydBi vas'agAaaii ta | 
iti aaaividamSdAya makti ranArii'adgfiham R 16 R 
ktr^palA iva dia'o vidhAya diakitekahaBaik | 
pnatatApahnavopAyA ayabhaitridhanArthiat R 17 R 
hiianyagaptopi gyiha tAaiayAohata aatagaww I 
trittyahai aia'Aa'eaha tovldhtaiaaii kA kahatU R 18R 
ityaktYAtaai parijaaa kathAm etA« ayavadayat | 
tatak prApta triuyehai tai{yA BiaBtriTaro griham R 19 | 
TiaB«htaptadtpiMi aUkaaipo vivaa'avivaa'o aia'i— 
apakoa'A tamavadannAmnA te (7) tvayl ma latiA R SO R 
Iti taayA giiA vaAtaia vivaa'AadhagrihodanBi | 
tatradvartaaamidiya maariaam tailakiqjalam R 91 R 
liUpoi'dMtikAataayaehiiBaigAtrfiai kAaiiaak | 
athiiyaaniiinnia^iyiMa tArpaai piApti parohita fl 92 R 
maqlAaharApaM aaaidan'yi vitataia dArakoahtbakaBi | 
piavia'a piavia'a UipnuaaBaa yAto gfibAdhipaA R 98 R 
ItyaktvAkMbtbakaJaBhtam (?) apkoa'Aayavea'ayat | 
datfevAlbhligdara taiBiiB parahitamavAeba aA R 94R 
aAaaltoAad nlai spnuhtom iti aopItalhA kritaA | 
taamiwitailamaahUipta tritiyapl aaniAyayaa R 95 R 
aatyara sinaravldagdhaiia mArkhak ko aa vi^ambitak | 
panhltepl vinyaatt talniva bhagavIhTala R 96 R 


to obtain the sight of Bharga who is the de- 
stroyer of Oupid and the wish-fulfilling husband 
of ParvaHf and 1 placed money for the house- 
hold expenses in the hands of a neighbour, a 
Vdnifi called Hiracyagupta. After I was gone 
my faithful Upakosa, though left alone in the 
beauty of her fresh youth, being veVsed in the 
Vedas, performed the vow which is becoming for 
wives whose husbands are absent. Time passed 
on and once the young foujdar of the king* 
the domestic priest, and the minister saw that 
beauty with the swan like gait, who bathed daily 
and played with the thick spray which had the ap- 
pearance of athinand transparent garment, whose 
broad hips resembled sandbanks, who was dark- 
blue in colour, whose eyes had the appearance 
of newly opened lotuses and who was a bud of 
Oupid, going like Yamunfi to the Qanges.t Gag- 
ing at her all three fell in love with her and stood 
apart from each other. First amongst them 

lopi knmeira tcBUTB pig'SehMadrift'sk kfitak | 
hinBysgupto ramprApto lAtris'cihe bapigvara R 97 | 
dArabhtwls UthsivAraa nihito dBn4BvABiluik | 

BlhopAkoB'k bspyaw BApaviihtBl vBiArane h 98 R 
koihtliAkAbhiBiBkht prAha ailukepo dlyatAaiiti f 
hiranyaguptaitABilliabbi^a biAiii cbAnihAnBi R H9 R 
lava bhaitA viaikikiptaBi vidyata rabhra aia dhaaaBi | 
bA B'lBtvetyavBdattAiaiii B*ii9VBatB gfibadevatAk R 8^1 R 
bhOtAni BAkahiaak Banta vidyatcBBiiodhanaM aiaflia | 
ityoktrA BnAoakAiaaa kfitrA taaiapi ki^alaik R 81 R 
doBhprakBhyaaiabraTttkBhtcAkdiapAgaGhchhBtiBatvanBi | 
banikprAtaijBBBbbayAt pnyayau BamvntAnanak R 82 R 
lutyaaiAnAinbaiD mAige kfitakelAbalo janaik | 

Iti cakabitachAritTA gate taamiii BianaaYmi R 88 R 
prltanandaaya B|ipatek BaTrAiibAnaaabbAai yayaa | 
upavanbaaya dayitA bbAryA vararacbek aatt R 84 R 
piAptetyAvaditAtatia aiAaitA bhAbbidavadat | 
nihoBtaai banyA riyan nama bhaitfidhaBaBi baha R 85 R 
ByAaam hinayaguptaBa piaaiABaai adhcaA afipak | 
taUataBBiin aamAkAto prApta vitathavAdini R 86 R 
apakoa'Avadaddeva aSkaliipak santi Bia griha | 

BBlyantABi Biaoia griklddavatAk koBhthakaBtiiitAk R 87 R 
tA vakBhyanti yathAtattvaBi ityuktvkvivaiiBia bA | 
BfipAjDayA BamSotta maBjABhAkMhthaka aaimik R 88 R 
vioyaBte cha BabblBiadliya punaiAhapativnlA f 
bbo bbo BatatapfyAihAk aatyaai bib brSte davatkk R 89 R 
kahipiaiii dahSBif BiaiyfiahAM BkkBhya cbe BBi a BB ai a k- 
BthttaBi— 

B'rotvati bhftiate pidbohiatyaai aftyava ta dh a nsra 1 40 1 
haata hiimnyagopfaMya aAkahiBotni trayo rajtm | 
ityAkarnyAdbbutaia aarra viBinilAata aabhAaBdak R 41 R 
dadriS'BBUBBamndgliAtya BiadittiptAiidlgaiBbaiAB | 
tato vidiUvrittAotaRtABoigrihyaBiahtpatik R49R 
dbanena dhanDabbagiotm upakra'AmapAJayat | 
atrAntare vaiAchchhaBibhok BBiritavyAkaraBopyahara 1 48 R 
a'nitvA DyagrihodaDtaoi piahriaktoguniiBabbyagAm | 
'.oa'AkhyAyikk. R 

« DandAvAflika ia daewbera axplaiBcd to maaa*door 
kaopar.' but KaheBtcBdra alrngfibaa itwbara SoBaadava 
giTM daadAdhipati. 

t It BceBiB to Bia iBipoaaibla to aspraoB in EngliBb the 

K ia coBtainad in aach of tha apithata ^van to l^koa'A. 

ay an cboaaB in aneh a mannar that with a Affermt 
interpretation thay apply to YanranA alao. 
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the son of the minister said to her—* Lore me.” 
She, who had finished bathing, seeing that night 
had come, became afraid and spoke to him, 
* Be it so, on the tliird daj at night-fall I will 
meet you, secretly.” Speaking thus to him, she 
went After leaving him she addressed the 
domestic priest to this effect, * On the third day 
hence, in the second watch of the night, 1 shall 
be at your disposal.” Taming away from him 
she said to the foujdar * On the third day hence, 
in the third watch of the night I am ready to 
do your will.” After she had mode this assigna- 
tion, he let her go and she went home, filling as 
it were, by her frightened glances, the sky with 
lotuses. 

Being in want of her hnsband's money she 
tried to remedy its concealment (by the banker). 
But Uira^yagiipta asked her for an assignation 
in her house. She said to him * On the thinl 
day hence, at the end of the night, I will obey 
thee, what harm is there (in my doing it).” She 
told that story to her domestics. When the 
third day had come, the excellent minister, 
trembling and having lost all control over him- 
self, entered in tlie night her house, where the 
lamps had been extinguished. Upakosit callcti 
him by his name and said *On you I have 
placed my affection.” At her order he entered 
a dark room in the interior of the house. There 
the servant-maids smeared for a long time the 
limbs of the lover with a soft unguent consisting 
of oil and larap-soot. But, when in the second 
watch of the night the domestic priest came in 
liaste, UpakosA showed to the (first lover) an 
open wooden box, said * Enter, enter quickly 
here comes the master of the house,” and made 
him enter it. Closing it with an iron bolt, she 
said to the domestic priest * You must not touch 
mo without having bathed,” He also was treated 
in the same manner (as tlio first lover). AVhen 
he had been anointed with oil and soot, the 
third also came. Forsooth, who escapes being 
deceived and made a fool of by the rogue Cupid ! 
After the priest, overwhelmed with fear, had 
oeen disposed of in the same box (as the first 
lover), the third also, in his turn, was mode to 
reseinbltf a goblin. At the end of the night the 
excellent Y&i^ia Hira^yagupta arrived, and the 
foujdfir was concealed likewise in the wooden- 
box. Then Upako4a, facing th^ box, spoke 
the Va^ia, who was sitting at his ease on an 
excellent seat, ‘ Give me the deposit.” Hiraiiya- 
giipta replied * Love me, sweet smiling one. I 
have the money, fair-browed one, which your 


husband deposited with me.” Hearing this she 
exclaimed in a loud voice, * Hear ye deities of 
the house, be witnesses, ye goblins : ho has my 
property.” Speaking thus she defaced him also 
with lamp-soot. Then she said * The night has 
passed, go.” Quickly the Viipiu went forth, 
covering his face from fear of the people who 
are about early. Bereft of his garments, he was 
hooted on the road by the people. Wise Upa- 
ko6a who had thus protected her virtue, after 
his departure, started early for the andieiicc-hall 
of King Nanda. The king was informed, that 
the dauglitei of Upavarsha, the faithful wife of 
Vararuchi had come, and he honoured her there. 
She said *0 king, the Vania Hiraiiyagupta 
conceals great wealth which my husband de|H)sited 
with him. It is now fur yon, Lord, to give orders.” 
After that, when that liar had been siiminonetl 
and come, IJpakossl said ‘ Lord, at homo I have 
witnesses; onlcr my lioiis«*hold-gods to be. 
brought, who are kept in a box, they will 
declare the truth.” The basket -box was brought 
at the king's command and placed by the bearers 
in the midst of the asricinbly. Tlien the faith- 
ful wife spoke again * Ho ye deities, who are 
worthy of coii.staiit worship, tell the truth 
for my sake. If you remain silent in this 
matter of evidence, 1 shall quickly burn the 
bosket.” Hearing this, they said, full of fear, 
* Forsooth, thy propc?rty is in the hands of 
Hira^yagupta, we three ore witnesses to that.” 
All present in the assembly, who heard this 
miraculous answer, were astonished ; they 
opened the basket and saw the nakeil men 
smeared with soot. When the king had been 
informed of the circumstances of the case, ho 
piiiiisheil them by a fine and hoiionrcd Upnkosa 
as his spiritual sister. About tliis time 1 (Vara- 
ruchi), by the grace of Saiiihhu, remembered the 
grammar, learned with joy the news about my 
house and went to visit iny teacher. The story 
of Uimkosa.’” 

This sample of Ksliemendra’s style will fully 
bear out the strictures passed on him. His 
brevity sometimes makes him UTuntclligiblo 
aiidhis stylo is for from being easy and tlow- 
hig. 

But I must return to the chief point in ques- 
tion, via. what light Kslicineiidra”8 work throws 
on the origin of the VpliatkathA. Tn this re- 
siKsct tlie concluding verses of his poem are of tlie 
greatest importance. After enumerating, in the 
Anukrama^ikA, the contents of his work, he gives 
the following information regarding his predc- 
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ccsHorR.* Harva proclaimed it first ; Kiii^abhiiti 
hoard it from the (Ja^ia (PuRlipadaiita-Varanichi) 
tiiui told it to GnijAdhya who delivered it in his 
inm Ilia pupils and to Satavuliana. The story 
which thus had come to be written in the Vis^ 
cha language, gave trouble to the readers. For 
this reuKoii it has been rewritten in Eaiiskrit.*' 
From these verses we learn nothing new beyond 
the fact that Kshemewlrn actualli/ had before 
him tlie Vrihatkathd, attributed to Gun^tUnfa 
and written in the Paisuchi dialect. The re- 
maining statements are inorcly a reca])itiilation 
>f the contents of the Kathapilha, which I have 
given ahove according to Honiadeva. But in the 
concluding Blokas the |Miet gives some further in- 
formation regarding liiinself which is highly im- 
portant. lie snysf that his father w.sm a wealthy 
Kashmman called C li a ii ijl a who fed number- 
less Brahmans, who gave on the occasion of 
an eclipse of the sun three black-buck skins 
with a lakh each, who dedicated statues in 
the temple of Sivn, spent 25 lakhs on * gods, 
Brahmans, and Maths,' and finally died em- 
bracing Sambhu's emblem, lie further informs 
us that he studied Alailkdra under 
. 7 n/)ta, and that, * intent on the worship of Na- 
ri\yaf>a hcrcccivcfl the highest happiness through 
the dust of the loins fc(*t of Homa, the illustrious 
AehArya of the Bhujavatag.^ He further narrates 
tlie particular cireiimstances which led to his 
taking the Vrihatkatha in hand, in the following 
manner : — 

* Once, whilst fasting, on the twelfth day of the 


month, he who was possessed of taste was asked 
hy the pure-minded Brahman Bamayasas, and 
thinking over the story in his mind, he coinjxiBcd 
for the delight of clover porsons this river How iiig 
with nectar. He coinimsed this niniising story 
at the order of the omniscient Devadhara, who 
had obtained royalty over the Brahmans.” 

Though Kshemendra is fuller in In's slat«!- 
meiits about himself than Sanskrit poets usually 
are, still ilia difficult to fix his .*ige even appro- 
ximately. His Vfih.aikatlin is f|uotfMl in 
Dliniiika's commentary on the liaAnriipaka and 
by Dbun(.lhirHjaoii the Mudriinikshasa.} If wo 
could trust the cpiotaiion in Ubanika’s Avaloka, 
wo should obtain a respectable age for Kslic- 
lucndrit. For, as Dhaiiika lived iiiidcr Munja, it 
wouM follow that Ksheiiicndra liveil not later 
than ill the beginning of the lOtli ceutnry. But 
unfortunately, the passage of the Avaloka in 
which the ipiotaiion occurs, is given by only 
one of Dr. Hairs MBK. Tlie other two omit 
these verses. It may therefore he an intorpo- 
iaiion. Tlio quotation by Dhundliinga ami 
another in the Surngadharapaddhati do not 
carry us beyond the 14t1i ccninry.§ None of 
the personages mentioned hy Kshemendra are 
known except his teacher Abhinnyagiiptii. 
The Itilier is ciUsl as an authority on Alai’ikara 
by Mallinutha and Mnnimata and Bftnigadevn. 
11c therefore appears to have been known in the 
i2t1i century. || 

Whilst it is thus impossible to decide with 
certainty the question of priority between the 


• Fol 849« (USn) 1.6- 

KanabhAtir ('unatJhyAya ganochchliTutva nyavetUyatl] 
UiiibhakaMmxrAlinA | 

iiyetan vipiiUi'cliAryi'lni sa rAjA I'AUvilbannAII 
gnniilhyacbchhiahyaiialiitaA aauiAaAdya vplMtkatiiAin | 
paiilinriuraiiakBliivo shArnAnian ivAnia'amH 
aaptalakahAni DAi»anityabliut aAnas'ayo inuhuA 1 
aeiraiR hanmuklindfd'pH katlianiiRran&karinl | 
pifA'i-havachi patitfi aamjata vii'hnaclaviiit I 
ataA aukhanirtiievyuaau kritA BaiiiBkpUya giiA aaniAm 
bhnvBm ivAiiilA gnngA a'\’al)lirAvalainliiiif|| 

ITia word * lambhakaiiaiitxniliaA* ouabt to Bland inunrdi- 
ately after the onuincrationB of the Ijainbhas, given above. 


t Kol. 2496. (92A.) I. 2, immediately afUsr the iNiHBOge 
niiftted nlMive — 

KlM'intrako gunAdhAraprakaaVAffiir/d bhidlioliliavat | 
nAnartliijanaBamkaliiapAiiiDo kAlivi)ia«lapaA|| 
yaaya inemrivoil&rakalyanAtk) purnamnipndnA | 
nganeyamabhAilgelie yaayn bhujyam dvijniimenamll 
BATyagmho tribliirlakBhainlAttva kriHlinnjiiiatrayain | 
alpapradoarnttyabhavat 8alBjjiinatakAiidliarnA|| 
BveyambbAtilaye a'rlmi'lnyaa praliihHiapya devatiiA | 
dattvA kotichaiiirbliAgaM devadvijamatliAdiBhulj 
pAlayitvA ivayam a'ainblium piatwnulvanliimnirbharaA | 
Klhluiin dorlili.MliH HaniAlingya yantatraiva vyaiiailyatog 
tanayaBtaaya vidvatna via riiUA | 
prayktak kavigoahlhlHhu nAmaBrahaiiayowa^tAm 
I'nilvftbliinavagiiplkkhyAt BAlntyam bodlmyAridhcAH 
ArhArvHH'ekharamaner vidyAvivpiikinsBliH 
s'rtmBdbhagavatAchlryai»iwapAdAbian!yWii* , 


i 

I 

I 

I 


kadAcliideva viprena dvadaa'yAinnpoBbitak | 
prartliito Htmffjirn/aMinraiak HvacbchhaehctaBAll 
IcalhAiii clAm anndhrA>'an dinesliu vipulekaliaiiaA | 
vidarihe vibudhAnandaHudliaayandataniiiginim f 
Ba B'rfdevadbarAkhyaaya dvipari^yapadaBthitek (Bthite 


BarvafiSa) lyAinayk chakro kathAm ft Am vinodinim||. 

I am far from conaidering the emendations in the lasC 


i'lcika aa eertain. 


L See F. R flail, KdMwnCnf/d, Tntrod. p. 53 and AiiVrfrN- 
«, I. 61. The linen quoted by Hall are than rendered 
by my MS. fol. 17a 1. 6.— 

('liapikyanAmnA tenAtlia e'akut Aiagrihe nhak | 
krityAw vidhAya laptAhAt aapiilni nihato uripeA | 
ynganande yaH'aAa'eBbe purvanandaButanlataA | 
c1iandragu|ao dliptii rAjyo cliAnikyena niahaujaBA|| 

Tlie reading dliritoA in the last line fur kritaA is evidently 
tlie better one. CliAnikya fbr CkAnakya, ia a miatiike of 
the copyist who, being a Gq|aritfi, saw no difference bet- 
weer a and i. 

§ A prakAa'a bv K$k§mmulra a Ktukmina*, is quoted by 
I’uruBhnltama, the eon of VallabhAehAiya (16th centniy). 
Aufrecht, Off, CaL p 583. This work may posaiblv be the 
I.f>kanmkaB'iiL written by a Kahemendia, pupil of VvAaa ; 
vido JBertin CaUJogw^ no. 804. 

I An AbkinnvaQMm is also known as one of the teachers 
of a sect of S'aivas. A work of his is mentioned by Hell, 
Catai. p. 109 at wellas aevenl works hy a pupil of thin S'alva 
ealled Kaktmarija. It is not uiilik-ly that Ksbemar^fa 
may be Ae same as K«1ifinendra. Hut asthe works quoted 
by Hr. Hall, are not acveseible to sse,! leave the qneitioD 
u^eeided. 
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Vrihatkatlift and the KathnsaritBftgara, I think 
we shall be more fortiinnto in regard to the elcar- 
ing np of another pointi viz., whether either of 
the two poets used the other's coin]iosition, or 
whether they both worked up independently the. 
lost poem attributed to (vnijnidhya. On this 
|K>int we have first their statements, which 
affirm distinctly that each had before him a Prak' 
rit original, not a Sanskrit one. A nnnibcr 
of other oireiimstanccs corroborate the truth of 
this assertion. In the first place it seems to 
me impossible that Soinadevn conld have used 
Kshemciidra’s work. In very many passages 
the latter gives so short and undefined an out- 
line of the narrative, that it would go lioyniid 
the power of anybody to constmet out of that 
the connected and clear story given by Soma- 
deva. One example of this kind is contaiiieil 
in the portion of the Vrihatkathn, translated 
above, where all details about Upakosu's and 
Vararuchi's first acquaintance and murring(; arc 
left out. ' Other instances from the Kathupitha 
— ^the only portion of the two poems which I have 
carefully compared — ore, 

1. Kathiisaritsagara 1. 2, 8-23, giyes a full 
account of how KapabhCiti learned the reason why, 
in consequence of a curse, he became a Yuksha, 
by overhearing a conversation between diva and 
larvati ; the ■ VriliAtkalhtt states briefly, that 
K&pabhfiti heanl diva, who haunts burial places, 
tell the reason of his bifiiig cursed, but omits to 
mention with' whom diva conversed,* nor docs 
it give the story .exiilujiui..<r why Siva dwells in 
burial-places. 

8. The Kathftsaritsftgara, (I. 3, 4-22), gives 
a fall account of the descent of Pntroka, the 
founder of Pataliputra, how his father and un- 
cles Were borfi at Kanakhala, migrated to 
Itajagriha, imd thence, to Ghinchinf, married the 
three danghterg of fihojika and finally left them, 
and how one of the forsaken wives was delivercil 
of Putrakiir. Instead of this story the Vyiliat- 
kathi states drily, * During a great drouglit, 
three brothers, -Brahmans, forsook their throe 

• yfi]iatkslhsaa4^ 

M pibhuAwAha yakshohsM pipuDitimniiihevnnat I 
doanidliipatini ghoiSm pr&pUA piM'af']ittttiii|j 
idun DirudsksMithaiuiMi MiBhkiintakipAflnptni | 
lipopunatam atyugimm plpenSdhiahthilaiii mayaU 
bmvha B'lpamokaho me puMbpadaatammlgainat | 
^mae'lna vftnnaA e'ambhoS a'rutam kathayato ma5.r|| 
niifamjetl vaiaifeaiya S'anaiA kAtykyanaA katliSm | ityAdi.j| 

t VribatkathS, 74. 8,— anAvriihtiliate kUe bhiitaro brilh- 

bh£ylitaaraA parityriya purS JagmaidigantanmH 
^pjaoat satam klle tS&ekaiva garhhint | 
bunaUbbsA aadi taeya mSidbni gaiirlpator varitU 


wives and wemt to another country. In tiin^* 
one of the wives, who was pregnant, boro a son. t 

3. Farther on in the same story of Putrakn, 
the legend of Braliniadatta is left out by Kshc- 
iiiciidra. 

4. In th c "story the Kathasaritsagni'a 
rcliites that Puli‘sl>'ii puts np in the hoiiKe of an 
old wonisin, diirhig \m stay at Akarshikn. Tlie 
\*rih:itkntliri ciilis the town Ayajilikil niid 
have- out the pariiVulnr circumstanco allndcil 
to. But it gives a long description of Mahen- 
dravarMiHn's danghter and the cmharrassiiiont 
anil diMibts experienced by Pe.tmka, when hr 
liist saw her asleep. The conversation of llie 
two wnlchmen, whose stanza decides him to 
awake the sleeping beauty ih given, but diflers 
fiirm that of the Kathusiiritsngnra.} 

T could easily odil a dozen other inKtnneo<, 
where particulars given in the Kuthasnrilsagarn, 
nrc hhilrti at but not iUcehped in tin; Vyihsit- 
kntba. it seems to me, however, that those 
Ofldiiced will siiflicc to show thnt Homadeva 
worked on something else than Kshomondra's 
IKiem. 

Oil the other hand, it is not likely that Kshc- 
mendra iisisl Somofluva's Kathusaritsugara. 
For he differs from the latti*r work fris.|nenlly 
in a manner which seems to indientc thnt hU 
siatcnieiits are not mere fanciful alterations of 
Homadeva’s narrative. In several passage^, 
where such differences occur, Kshcincinbirs 
statements arc more sober and Kimpler than 
Somadevu’s. Tlius, whilst in the ]iassagc re- 
garding Puiiini's and Varnriichi’s disputation. 
Homndeva says that ' Siva standing in the 
clouds gave a great growl and thereby tin.* 
grniinuar of Indra (defended by Viirarnelii) 
disapiiearcd from the woi'bl,’§ Ksbeinendra con- 
tents bimself with saying *that tlie gniwl of 
SivA confused Viirnriielii and made him Jm-ffif 
the grammar of linlra.* Further on in the sann; 
story tSomadeva tells us, tliat * Varariichi obtain - 
cd a revelation of Paijini’s grammar from Siva 
and the permission to coiu[deto it by adding the 

bnmnt pirntyahslabadhens naknartna m IiAImJisA | 
kiUenA puiimk&bliikhyaA piflpys rAjyaw junttiinysAjl ityiiili.,! 

X VrihatkttliA,fo1.S.6.— 

nidrAmndritalolAloehantnicliihhviijSihsv ktniotpa^'i Vf . 

anlhiviitU nithedhafauiNkritipadAm ' jfitulihabhtrAmAiN 
mubuA I 

yaA pfApyendomukhliii svayam na Mhaia kantlic minii- 
lambale. 

M privah wmayiya dggdbavidhini ariidiUA I'ilaputm- 
kaA|| ityAktf vystyAdk || 

I KmkdHorittdgartt, L 4, 84-2fti 
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Vttritikas.* Kahcmeiidra mereW that 

' Vararuclii, through the grace of nambhu, rccol- 
lectiHl the grammar (i.e., that of liidra).’ Again in 
the Btorjrof Putrakai Somocleva statcB (1. 3-22,) 
that tlio ncw-bom child, by the grace of Siva, ob*. 
tained a daily present of a lakh of pieces of gold ; 
Kshomeiulra contents himself with om thouiand 
coins. Now it is invariably the rule that the 
later Sanskrit poets, especially if they treat of 
the same subject as their earlier brethren, try 
to cfTiice the latter by exaggerating, not by toning 
down too glaring absurdities. Hence it is not 
likely that, when writing such passages, Kslie- 
mendra had before him the KathasaritsAgnra. 
Finally, there are other differences in the two 
works which, it seems to me, find a suflicieiit 
explanation only if wo assume that cither 
author worked on a Prakrit original. Thus 
Satavabana’s adoptive father’s name is given as 
iJei/takanii by Honiadevaf and as Dijmkarna by 
Ivsbomciidra. These two forms look like trans- 
literations of a Paiiiacht ' Dipakan^a or Tipa- 
kai,iiia.’f Again the teacher of Puslipodanta is 
named in the Kathusaritsagara (I. 7, 5G) Veda- 
kuuibhu in the Vrihatkathfi Vedatjarhha, Ac- 
conliiig to the Prakrit grammarians the Paisa- 
chi form of Vedafjarhha, would be Vedakakhha^ 
and that would explain tlie different forms used 
by the two Sanskrit poets. 

Another carious discrepancy occurs in the 


story ^ Why the fish laughed* (Kathftsaritsiigara 
L 6, 14, 27.) In the first sloka, Somadeva states 
that * Yogananda saw his queen asking a Brahman 
gucstf (about what is not said) and became 
jealous.' Kshemondra says that the queen asked 
a Brahman about the lunar day (tithipruino 
dvijuimftnam bhadiam&Qlim). Now this looks 
exactly as if Somadeva had had before him a 
bad MS. which contained the syllables 
and as if, not understanding their real meaning 
he had made the word otithiui out rf them and 
referred that to the Brahman. 

All these circumstances make the statements 
of Somadeva and Kslicmendra, that they re- 
modelled a Phikrit original, perfectly credible. 
But if that is granted, the recovery of Kshciueii- 
dra's work furnishes us with a powerful instru- 
ment fordetermining the exact contents of the old 
PaiSacht Vpliatkatha. The old Yphatkathfi 
once being reconstructed, we shall further obtain 
important results for the history of thcji works, 
which like the Panchtantra tlie Vetolnimncha- 
vifisatt are embodied in it. For Guoai}hya's 
yphatkatha[i 08 se 8 sed certainly a higher antiquity 
Hum the Persian or Mongolian translations of 
those fable-books. 1 must defer the explora- 
tion of the portions of Ksliemeudra’s work, which 
contain these stories books, until later ; but I 
may state now that the Vrihatkathft includes 
them just as well as the Kathasaritsagara. 


AN INTERESTING PASSAGE 

IN NumAbila bhatta’s tantravArttika. 

By A. a BUBNEUk M.C& ILR JLA, XASTGALORB 


Tin moat famous Mfm&Asft treatise exist- 
ing in India, is Kumfirila Bhatta's Tan- 
travfirttiko, a commentary on the Jaiiiii- 
n i-s fi t r a s, but supplementary to Sahara’s 
Bhashya. It scorns uncertain if this work 
exists in a complete form, but the examination 
of a number of MSS. leads mo to the conclu- 
sions arrived at by Hr. F. E. Hall, that the 
chief divisions boar distinct names, improbable 
though this may sccm.|| 

Grantoil the premisses, it is a very subtle and 
well-reasoned treatise, but since Dr. (ioldslficker 
is no more, it is little likely to attract Attention 

• Kaih. 1. 4-8H. 

t lUtliaii. 1. S., 89. 

} Aoconling to tho oonSicUna suMmenU of tho vnuninn- 
riaai sitlicr form is |ivssibio. Lsnscu, Inti, Prak. 439 4 
140 . 


in England or India. Among a mass of argu- 
ments which are neither interesting nor of any 
im|K>rtance, there are however casual notices uf 
customs, niccs, and languages, tliat ccrtiiiidy 
desenre excerpting. Prof. Mmx Miillerl lias al- 
ready given one ivluliiig to the Jbiddbists, but 
tlie following which, 1 bolievo, is the curliest 
known mention fin Sanskrit) of tlic Druvidian 
languages lias passiMl imiiuticed. Kumarila- 
Bhatta lived at the eml of the seventh cen- 
iiiry A.D.* so it is iiitcivstiiig to remark that 
the words he mentimis an? still griod current 
Tamil words, and bis evident acquaintance with 

* I'rii'lichliaiit iin liriiliiiinnaiilhiiii. 

CWrlftiittbiM /iiinirf/ji rm /wi/u*. |i. 170. 

AmitiU Sana, hit pp. 79 anil S<> oifte). 

See the rcaaonM fur tbia given :ii the prcfncQ to in; 

, adition of the S&uuvidh&iia Brohuunia, ami wliieliarG froii 
I Tibetan testa. 
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this Boiith Indian dialect is worth notice, as he 
is said t(i have been u native of the South.* Tlie 
passages which follow are from the annotations 
cm Hfitra 10th of the Srd inUia of the first lecture, 
and the anbjiHst of discussion is 

^ wiat ^ 

f*i 

' It is now considered : — (as regards) words 
which are not known to the inhabitants bf Ar- 
yuvarta, if they have a meaning l|uown to Uio 
Mlechcliha is that to bo accepted or not V 
Kum&rila auggests (but only to reject 
the notion) that by application of affixes, &c. it 
may be possible to convert them into Sanskrit 
words, and ho gives the following examples : — 

q*«irsitccJ3^aF<rcci?r 

CRt f^i «n*( 

W’l^Rncntr i 

anw ^juf^rsqr- 

arr^IRr 

^ HPTFTT 

*r ?F*f 

cfd <Ra?iwTi^¥^iNr<n4t- 

(•'•/.Rv:) 

ac»n*3«e*rfJiitf «r?re»il^l^ir5ai% sr ^rfsir- 

^ ftMlSrpF; «R«T?P?4r:ll 


The first wonl chor, is the TWiV o'oyu, and 
means (as K it m d r i 1 a states) ' boiled rice ; ’ n a 4 c r 
-^way, is the Tamil n a <) a i ; so pftmpt 
—snnkb, is |icrfcctly correct, and djaperson,} 
and vairaYuyini, the belly — arc common Tamil 
words and their meanings are correctly given. 
It must however be remarked that Uie conso- 
nantal terminations of c7ujr, and voir, have 
now assumed a vowel ending, which is written 
u, but is pronounced in a vague and indctemii- 
nato manner. 

There can be little doubt that Dhntt& Kii- 
mnrila regarded the Bonth Indian (DravuUan) 
dialects as Mlechehha or iiiibrahmaiiic, uncivilized 
languages; he does not say so expressly, but his 
words imply that he thought so. It is not to 
ossnrae too much tliereforc if we infer that about 
700 A.D. hrohmanieal civilization had but 
littlo penetrated the Boutli of India. Brah- 
mans had, no doubt, begun to find the South a 
promising field of labour, but there could have 
been very few settlers, iliwen Thsang, who 
visited the Telngn and Tamil countries in 839- 
40 A.D., mentions that the inhabitants were 
chleily Nirgmnthiiit (i. c. Diffamhara /ains),§ 
he mentions a few Bwhlhhii^ but has not a 
wonl about Brahmam.\ 

The vague term by which the Tamil language 
is mentioned — A n d h r a d r a v i <] a b h a shit 
is remarkable, as it indicates that a systematic 
study of the so-cnllcd Dravidian languages can 
lianlly have begun in the 8th century. The 
Sanskrit grammar of 7V/tfj/u( there called A iid/(ra) 
by N a II a y a (a Brahman) is to be attributed to 
the 10th century ,1[ and the Sabdamanidar- 
p a 9 a , a Ganarese grammar which displays avery 
large acquaintance by its author with Sanskrit 
grammar is to be attributed to about the same 
time.* All earlier civilization in Souther India, 
BO far as it is known, is connected with the Jains. 
Drfivi(}a is not in use as the name of a 
language ; since Dr. Caldweirs Comparative 


* Tarnaths, BUiorjfifMiam BfMhUm p. 183b ** At 
thii time in the oouotry of the 8onth. emong the leederi 
(lit bulli of the herd) of the non-buddhUt doctrine wm 
the famous Briliman Kunminlllaor fRhon-na-rol-pa." The 
pervenion in the form of the name is owing to toe wrong 
etjmoli^i as the Tiiietans alwaji tmnslate Sannkrit name^ 
and, OB majr be (imagined), are often Imrd np for a way of 
doingsob Soherewo have '■boy's play" trawdating An- 
wntrwfi i. e. as if AamdfwNla. 

t The MSS havepdiap. lu Tkmil it is written pdaqw but 
pronounced pdmtn. 

t An nIBx also of the/eminine form of the 8id person sin- 
gnlar In verbs. 


I The ATwmiiiteaf are generally asserted to be naked 
llrahman mendicantB (BohUingk and Roth. dk. P t imn kmr g 
J^n.v.; LBBsen,/fidL AUnikmmak. III. ML lY.M) but 
as the HimilnsistB opnoM them, it is dUEeut to see hew 


they could he Bmhmaus. Stan. Julian says eautiously as 
usual'--** bdrtftiqnes qui vont nus.” {Mtm, II. 461, and 
conL 1. 41, 864 ; ll. 48, 98.) That they were really 
IHgamkartu is, I think, proved by the Xllhap6hn4aka 
githls in which pfppoiiMd is continually used as an epithet 
of true Jains ; e. g. iv. 10 (nigganthS vtyaiAyA Jinamsgge 
erisi patimA) ; 11 (sA hoi bandantyA piggsnthA sAni- 

jadAnatimA); 14; 60 (nigganthA nissan^ pabbqjJA 

erlsA bbaniyA) and in several other fdoccs. Of the age of 
this work ihave however no information. 

I Stanidas Julien, Vbfnpec dim PJIwms RowMIide#, III. 
ppb 98; iU6, 110^ 116, 119 and 188L 

Y G. P. Brown, Te/efn Gramm m r^ p. L 

* See Hr. Kitlel's prefhee to his edition, p. xxiii. 1 6nd 
that the luthor has even taken some technieel tenao from 
the Pntte'Akkyu i 
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Onminur appeared, it ia technically need to de- 
signate the South Indian family of languages. 

The last few words mention the PArasika 
Yavana, Itomaka and Barbara languages. 
The first three, it is olmost unnecessary to remark, 
arc Persian ^ Greeks and Homan (Latin) ; what 
language w intimded by Barbara is not easy to 
say. Tlie Greek word is here not to be 

thought of* ; it may perhnj^s be intended for 
Uofl-pOf Tibetan, or f(»r Burmese, which (if 1 
recollect rightly) is cuIIihI properly Atramnia. 
At all events, in addition to the ]jroofs fnrniKhud 
by the Astronomical treatises, this list of Inn- 
gimges will show that the Brahmans knew 
much more of foreigners than is commonly siiih 
posctl, or they indeed have ever been willing to 
admit. 

There is another reason for believing that 
Soutlicrn India was braliniaiiised but comjmra- 
tively I'ccendy, and tills is taken from the 
N i I) n 11 d li a s or law-digest-s. In most of those 
we find a eliaptor bTinod J) o s a n i r ii a y a , and 
in the 111 r i t J c h a u d r i k li which belongs to 


about the 10th century A.D. this is pretty full. 
The country of the Brahmans, as is well known, 
originally comprised but a small part of the 
vast peninsula now known by the name of India, 
(conf. ManavarDh. d. ii, 17 and fig.), and at the 
time the Digests wero compiled the lawyers 
had to determine how far the laws of Aryavarta 
and Brahiiiavarta held good in other countries. 
In the end they aiu obliged to admit that peo- 
ple must follow the customs that prevail 
where they live; the question had evidently 
nrism very recently . I do not mean to deny 
for a moment that a few Sanskrit names are 
found some centuries ea rlicr in South Indio, 
such as arc preserved to us by classical writers, 
but they occur only in the fertile deltas or 
im)inrtaiit scajiorts of the South, and were pro- 
bably introduced by Buddhist missionaries. 
Indited the process is so slow that the brahma- 
niisation of wild tribes 'in Central and South 
India w going on to this day, and is yet far 
from complete. 

Mangalore, lltA August 1872. 


SKETCHES OP MATHURA. 

By V. S. (’.ROWSK, M.A., f)XOX, H.C.S. 
IV.— BA1J.S.VXA AX1> NANDGAXW. 


riAn<.\x.\, iUN’ording to modern Hindu belief 
the home (if Kri-sliinrs favourite mistress lludliu, 
is a town wliii'li enjoyed a brief jieriod of great 
pro.sperity aiioul tin* middle of last eeiitiiry. it 
is built at the fiHiland on llie slope of a ridge, 
origiiinlly dedieated to the god Draliiiia, wliieli 
rises abniptly from tlie plain, near the llliaratpur 
border of the Clilnita I'argana, to a height of 
Boiiic 200 feet at its extreme point, and runs in 
a south-westerly direction for about a quarter 
of a mile. Its summit is crowned by a series uf 
temples in honour of Liirli Jt, a local title of 
Budhu, meaning * the beloved.’ These were all 
erected at intervals within the last 2t)0 years 
and now fonn a conn oc ted mass of building with 
a lofty wall enclosing the court in which they 
stand, each of the successive shrines was on a 
somewhat grander scale than its prcdt^cossor, 
and was for a time lumoured with (he presence of 
the divinity. Bnt even the hist and largosi, in 
which she is now enthroned, is an edifice of no 
spcidal pretension ; though seated, as it is, on 
tlie very brow of the roek, and seen in coiijiino- 
tion with the earlier buildings, it forms an im- 


^xisiiig feature in the landscape to the spectator 
from the plain below. A loiigfliglit of stonc- 
stojis, broken about half way by a temjile in lion, 
uiir of Uudlia's grand fatli'er, Maliiblnm, luaiM 
down from tlie sninmit to tlie foot of the hill, 
where is another teinplc-court, containing a life- 
sixe image of the mythical Briklia-bliaii robed 
ill appro]ii'iutc costnmc and siipiKirted on the one 
side by his daughter UnilliA, and on the other by 
i^ridAmn, a Pniininik character, here for tlie nonce 
represented as licr brotlicr. 

The town consists almost entirely of mngnifi- 
ciciit mansions all in ruins, and lufty hut crumb 
ling walls now enclosing va.st, desolate, dusty 
areas, which oiico were busy courts and markets, 
or secluded pleasure grounds. All date from tho 
time of Klip lium, a Kn^dra Brdhman, who having 
ocqnircil great reputation as a pandit in tho earlier 
part of last century, became Purohit to Bharatpnr 
Sindhia, and Holkar and was ennehed by 
those princes with the most lavish donations, the 
whole of which ho appears to have expended on 
tho embellishment of Barsina and the other sa- 
creil places within the limits of Braj, his native 


* Though Fick {indogerm, U vrfer6.) 2iid cdn. cou^idcr) that the Saiuh-it woid ii borrowed from the Greek, 
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coantiy. Before his time Bandno, if inhabited 
ftt al1| was a mere hamlet of the adjoining Tillage 
Unchd-gaAw, wliich now under its Gujnr land' 
lords is a mean and miserable place, though it 
boasts the remains of a fort and an aiiriciit and 
well endowed temple, dedicated to Baldeva. BAp 
R4m was the founder of one oft he now supersed- 
ed temples of L4rli-Ji, with the stone staircttHo 
up the side of the hill. Ho also coftstructed the 
largest market-place in tliSL town with ns many, 
it is said, as 64 walled gardens ; a princely man- 
sion for his own residence ; several small temples 
and chapels and other courts and pavilions. One 
of the latter, a haiidsoine arcaded building o^ 
carved stone, has for some years past bocm 
oocupied by the Government as a police station 
wiiliottt any award of compensation, though the 
present representative of the family is living on 
the spot and is an absolute pauper. Three 
chhattris, commemorating Rdp Bum himself and 
two of his immediate relatives, stand by the side 
of a large stone tank with broad flights of steps 
and flanking towers, which ho restored and 
brought into its present shape. This is esteem^ 
ed sacred and commonly called Bhunokhar, that 
is, the tank of Brikhorblidn, Budhu’s reputed 
father. In connection with it is a smaller re- 
servoir, named after her mother Kirat. On the 
margin of the Bhdtiokliar is a pleasare-house in 
three stories, known ns the Jal-mahall. It is 
supported on a series of vaulted colonnades which 
open direct on to the water, for the convenience 
of the ladies of the family, who were thus enabled 
to bathe in perfect seclusion, as the two tanks and 
the palace are all enclosed in one court-yanl by 
a lofty bastioned and embattled wall with tower- 
like gateways. Besides these works, Rup Rdm 
also constructed another large masonry tank for 
the convenience of a hamlet in the neighbour- 
hood, which he settled and called after his own 
name Riip-nagar; and on the opposite side of 
the town, in the village of Qhdzipur, faced with 
octagonal stone ghd(s, the sacred lake called Prem 
Barovar. Opposite the latter is a walled gar- 
den with an elegant domed monument in the 
form of a Greek cross to his brother Hem-ruj. 

Ooiitomporary with Rdp Rdm, twoothcr wealthy 
famflies resided at Barsdna and were his rivals 
in magnificence. Tlie head of the one family 
was, Mohan Ram, a Lavaniya Brdhman ; and of 
the oUier Ldlji, a Jontia Thdkur. It is said 
that the latter was by birth merely a common 
labourer, who went off to Lakhnau to make his 
fortune. There he became first a Harkdra, then 


a Jamoddr, and eventually the leading favourite 
at court. Towards the close of his life he beg- 
ged permission to return to his native place and 
there leave some permanent memorial of the 
royal favour. The Nawdb not only granted the 
request, but further presented him with carte 
blanche on the State Treasury for the prosecu- 
tion of his designs. Besides the stately man- 
sion now much dilapidated, he coustnicted a 
largo laoli still in excellent prcseiTation, and 
two wells sunk at great expense in sandy tracts 
where previously all irrigation had been imprac- 
ticable. 

Tlie sacred tank on the outskirts of the town 
called Priya-kuml, or Piri-pokhar, was faced 
with stone by the Lavauiyas ; who aro further 
commemorated by a large Katra^ or market 
place, the ruins of the vast and elaborate man- 
sion where they resided, and by elegant stono 
chhattris at the foot of the hill. They held 
ollico under the Rdja of Bliaratpnr, and their 
present repi-csoiitative. Rum Naruyan, is now 
TuhsiKUr of Kama in that torritoiy. 

Barsdna had scarcely been built, when by tho 
fortune of war it was destroyed beyond all hopo 
of restoration. In 1774 A.D., the Jdts, wholiod 
Oflvuiiced u|H)ii Delhi in siip[x>rt of tho cause of 
Zdbita Khdn, and in conscipicnco of ill-sncccss 
were returning to their own country, were met at 
lioilul in Ourguiiw by Najaf Khdn hastening up 
from xVgra. Dislodged from their position, they 
fell back upon Ko^ban and Kosi, where they 
remained for nearly a fortnight, and then finally 
withdrew towards Dig, but at Barsuna were over- 
taken by the Vnzir and a pitched battle ensued. 
The ildt lufaiitry, 6000 strong, were commaiulcd 
by Sumroo, or to give him his true European 
designation, Walter Reinhard, a celebrated ad- 
venturer who had first taken service under Suraj 
Mai, and was still with liis son Nav-al Sifih, the 
then Raja of Bliarutpur. The ranks of tho Im- 
perialists were broken by his gallant attock, and 
tho Jdts feeling assured of victory were following 
in reckless disorder ; when the enemy rallying 
from their sudden panic turned n|x>n their pur- 
suers, who were too scattered to offer any solid 
resistance and effectually routed them. They 
contrived however to make good their retreat to 
Dig ; while the town of Barsdna was given over 
to plunder and the stately mansions, so recently 
erected there, were redact to their present stato 
of ruin in the search for hidden treasure. -Naval 
Bifih died some twenty days after the battle, but 
whether in consequence of wounds there received 
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IS not certainl j knom. He was succeeded by 
his brother Ranjit Bifih ; but the whole country 
had been so thoroughly subjugated, that the ti- 
tle was at first merely a barren honour. It was 
only at the intercession of Sdraj Mai’s widow, 
the R4ni Kishori, that the conqueror allowed the 
new Rajd to retain the Fort of Bharatpur with 
an extent of territory yielding an annual income 
of nine lakhs. Barsdna never recovered from 
this blow, and in 1812 sustained a further mis- 
fortune, when the Ganma Thakurs, its Zamin- 
dirs, being in circunistancos of difficulty, and 
probably distrustful of the stability of British 
rule, then only recently established, were mad 
enough to transfer their whole estate to the oft- 
quoted LA14 B4bd for the paltry sum of Rs. 602 
and the condition of holding land on rather 
more favourable terms than other tenants. The 
painsh now yields Government on annual rental 
of Rs. 3109, and the absentee landlords about 
as much, while it receives nothing from them in 
return, though their donations for charitable pur- 
poses in the neighbourhood of their own home in 
Bengal are often on a magnificent scale. Thus 
the appearance now presented by Barsana is a 
most forlorn and melancholy one. 

Tlio hill is still to a limited extent known as 
Bi'ahmakd-pahdr or Brahma’s hill : and hence it 
may be inferred with certainty that Barsiina is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit compound BraAmo- 
sdnu, which bears the same meaning. Its four 
prominent peaks are rcganleil ns emblematic of 
the four-faced divinity and arc each crowned with 
some building ; the first with the group of tem- 
ples dedicated to Ldfli Jf, the other three 
with smaller edifices, known respectively as the 
M4n-Mandir, the D&n-garh and the Mor-Kutti. 
A second hill of less extent and elevation com- 
pletes the amphitheatre in which the town is set, 
and the space between the two ranges grailnally 
contract^ to a narrow path which barely allows 
a single traveller on foot to pass between the 
shelving crags that tower above him on either 
side. This pass is famous as the Sdnkari-khor, 
literally “ the narrow opening” and is the scene 
of a fnela in tlio month of Bhudon, often attend- 
ed by as many as 10,000 people. The crowds 
divide according to their sex, and cluster about 
the rocks round two little shrines erected on 
either side of the ravine for the temporaiy recep- 
tion of figures of Rddhd and Krishpa, and in- 
dulge to their heart's content in all the licentious 

• AiiiidbruseoftlisloeAlfonnE»or,for KAoJ; mr U 
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banter appropriate to the occasion. At the 
other mouth of the pass is a deep dell between 
the two high peaks of the Mdii-Mandir and the 
Mor-Kutti with a masonry tank in the centre of 
a dense thicket called the Gahrwarban : and a 
principal feature in the diversions of the day is 
the scrambling of sweetmeats by the better class 
of visitors, seated on the terraces of the Peacock- 
Pavilion above, among the multitudes that 
throng the margin of the tank some 150 feet 
below, 

Tbe essentially Hindi form of the title Ldflf, 
equivalent to the Sanskrit Lalitd, may be taken 
as an indication of the modern growth of the 
locd cultus. Even in the Brahma Vaivartn, 
the last of the Purdpas, and the one specially 
devoted to Rddhd’s praises, there is no autliority 
for any sueh appellation, though it gives a pro- 
fessedly exhaustive list of her titles, which are 
16 in number and as follows 

Rddhd, Rdsesvari, Rdsdvdsini, Rankesvari, 

Krishpa-pdnddhikd, Kpishpo-priyd, Kfishpa- 
Bvardpiiii, 

Krishnd, Vrindd-vani, Vrindd, Vrinddvana- 
inodini, 

Chandr&vati, Chandra-Kdntd, data-chondra- 
nibhdnana, 

Krishpo-vdmdnga-sambhdtd, ParamdnandSr 
rdpini. 

Nan d-g d n w, as the reputed home of Krishi- 
nd’s foster-father, with its spacious temple of 
Nand Rde Jl on the brow of the hill overlooking 
the village, is in all respects an exact parallel to 
Barsdna. The distance between the two places 
is only 5 miles, and when the nahdi*a is beaten at 
the one, it can be heard at the other. The tem- 
ple of Nand B4o, though large, is in a clumsy 
style of architecture and apparently dates only 
from the middle of lost century. Its founder is 
said to have been one Rup Sifih, a Siusinwdr Jd(. 
It consists of an open nave, with chpir and sac- 
rarinm beyond, the latter being flanked on either 
side by a Rasoi and a Sej-inahall, and has two 
towers, or sikharas. It stands in the centre of 
a paved court-yard, surrounded by a lofty wall 
with corner kiosks, which command a very 
extensive view of the Bharatpur hills and the 
level expanse of the Mathurd district as far as 
Gobardban. The village which clusters at the 
foot and on the slope of the rock is for the most 
part of a mean description, but contains a few 
handsome houses, more especially one erected by 

Chintd-Khori Kiu4. correnondiag to Ifas sMie egnoMNi 
compound Ghinta-hanpa. 
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the famous R(ip USm of Barsana. With the ex- 
ception of one temple dedicated to Manas^ Devi, 
all the remainder bear some title of the one po- 
pular divinity, such as Nar-sinha, Gopliiath, 
Nritya-Go|Nil, Qiri-flh4n, Nanda-nandan, Rfidh4- 
Mohan and JasodA-nandaii. This last is on a 
larger scale than the others, and stands in a courts 
ya^ of its own, half way up the hill. It is much 
in the same style aiui apparently of the same 
date as the temple of Nand-Kiie, or probably a 
little older. A High t of 114 brood steps, con- 
structed of well-wrought stone from the Bhorat- 
pur quarries, leads from the level of tlie plain up 
to the steep and narrow street which terminates 
at the main entrance of the great temple. This 
staircase was made at the cost of Babii Gam 
Prasiul of Calcutta in the year 1818 A.D. At 
tile foot of the hill is a large unfinished square 
with a range of stone buildings on one side for 
the accoiiimodation of dealers and pilgrims, and 
lit the back is an extensive garden with some 
fine khirni trees, the property of the lUja of 
Bharatimr. A little beyond this is the sacred 
lake called Pan Barovar, a magnificent sheet of 
water with noble masonry Gli4U on all its sides^ 
the work of one of the Rajas of Burdwdii. This 
is one of the four lakes of highest repute in 
Braj ; the others heing the Cliaiidrasarovar at 
Parsoli by Gohurdhan, the Prem-sarovar at 
Ghdxipur near Barsana, and the M&ii-sarovar at 
Ama in the Miit Pargana. According trj po- 
pular belief there aro within the limits of Naiid- 
giiiiw no less than 56 knnds; though It is 
admitted that in this degenerate age all of them 
are not readily visible. In every instance the 
name is eommemorativo of Krisbpa and his 
pastoral occupations. Like Barsdna and so many 
other of the holy places, Nand-gdAw is part of 
the estate of the representatives of the Ldld 


JSdbii, who in 1811, A.D., acquired it in free 
fift from the then znmfiiddrs. 

The above sketch has entered rather largely 
into details regarding two comparatively nnim- 
|)ortant places. But such miiiutioB are the most 
trustworthy exponent of provincial customs, 
speech and traditionary ideas ; and their recital 
in the present case has been further intuiKhxl as 
an attempt — first to rescue from oblivion tlie 
naino of a local worthy, who has been somewhat 
hardly treated by posterity ; and socomlly, to 
illustrate by a view of the fortunes of one small 
town, a curious transitional period in Indian 
history. After a checqnercil existence of 500 
years, there expired with Aiirangsib all the vital 
energy of the Miihamiiiailaii empire. The Eng- 
lish iM)wcr, its fated successor, was yet uncon- 
sedons of its destiny and all reluctant to advance 
any claim to the vacant throne, Eveiy petty 
chieftain, as for example Bliaratpiir, scorning 
the narrow limits of his ancestral domains, 
pressed forward to grasp the glittering prize ; 
and spared no outlay in the attempt to enlist in 
his service the ablest men of any nationality 
either like Bumroo to lead his anaics in the 
field, or like Bdp Bum to direct his eoiiiisels in 
the cabinet. Thus men, wliatever their rank in 
life, if only cudoweil by nature with genius or 
audacity, rose in an incredibly short space of 
time from obscurity to all but regal power. 
The wealth so rajiidly secured was as profusely 
lavished ; nor was there any object in Inmnliiig, 
when the next chance of war would either in- 
crease the li'CBsuro ten-fold, or transfer it bodily 
to a viirtoriouB rival. Thus a hamlet became in 
one day the centre of a princely court, crowded 
with magnificent buildings, and again, ere the 
architect hod well completed his design, sunk 
with its founders into utter ruin and desolation. 


ON SOME EMINENT CHARACTERS IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

Dr M. SASIIAGIRI S'ASTRI, B.A., ACTING PROFRSSOK OF SANSKRIT, MADRAS. 


ViRRAMAuiTYA,— This uamc is applied to 
several kings and conseqm^ntly causes consider- 
able confusion. The first sovereign that is 
known by it was the Vikramaditya from whom 
the well known era takes its name. He is said 
to have been the son of a Brahman named 
Chaiidrugupta, who married four wives, one of 
the Brahman caste, another of the Kshatriya, the 
third of the Vaifiya, and the fourth of the dudra 
caste. They were called BrahmanI, Bhauumati, 


Bliagyavat!, and Sindhuinati respectively. Each 
of the four boro him a sou, Varariichi was 
born of the first wife, Vikramarka of the second, 
Bhat^i of the thini, and Bhartrihnri, of the 
fourth. Vikramarka became king while Bhatpti 
served him in the capacity of the prime minister. 
After an incredibly long reign be is said to have 
been killed by a prince of the potter casio, 
named duli\aliana in 56 B. C. and in that 
year commences his era. He is considered one 
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of thegmteat of the aorereigns of Indio. Ho 
WM dutingaiehed for his learning, his patronage 
of Sanskrit literatnre, and liberalitj to the poor. 
Sereral marvelVons stories are related of him in 
the aeconnt of him called the Vikramdrkachsr 
rita. He is there Bgnred somewhat as Oharle- 
maigne and Arthur are in the romances of the 
Middle Ages. Whatever maj be the authenti- 
citj of the Yikramaoharita and other books 
which give accounts of him, they prove 
beyond all doubt, that this sovereign was most 
popular, that his reign was a long one and was 
distinguished by many great deeds and that he 
was very religious and protected the Varnas- 
Tsmadharma of duties of easts and the religious 
orders. He is said to be the author of a kosha or 
lexicon^ but of what kosha, we cannot ascertain. 
From a catalogue of books sent by a Brahman 
from Kadappa, it would appear that this book is 
the SaAsaravarta; but this statement is contra- 
dicted by Mcdinikara,* who in a list of lexico- 
graphers, enumerates most of the koshas which 
arc prior to his book, and there mentions the 
kosha of Vikram&rka as a separate book. While 
from the Haravali it appears that the BaAsara- 
varta was written by VihramArkaf 

Ho is also said to be the author of a treatise 
on music. 

The name of Vikramdditya was assumed by 
several kings and this, as remarked above, oc- 
casions some confusion. Bubandhu in his VA- 
savadatU says — 

Sdrasavattd vigafA iiavakA vilasanti 
charati no kankah. Saraslva kfriiseshum 
gafavati bhuvi YikramAditye 

Now Subundhn quotes the BrihatkatliA which 
is believed to be the same as the Kathasarit- 
BAgara. But the author of this book says he 
compiled it for the recreation of the grand- 
mother of Harshadeva; and this prince is said 
in the RAjataringinf to have been the eon of 
Kulasa, the son of Ananta, the son of SangrA- 
marAjA. From a reliable source it has been 

w iriwcrcr^cc iwnr \ u | 
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ascertained that BangrAma ascended the throne 
in 1027 A.D., and his son Ananta in 1052, and 
Hsrsha the grandson of the latter in 1059. 
This last prince reigned only twdve years and 
consequently Bomadeva must have written the 
Kathttsarit BAgar between 1059 and 1071. (Wil- 
son on Hindu Fiction). From this it may be in- 
ferred that the Yasavadatta was posterior to the 
Bphatkaiha and that its author most have 
flourished in the twdfth centuiy. We learn 
the following from tradition. Bubandhu, the 
author of the Yasavadatta, wrote the poem with 
a view to be rewarded by Yikramarka, and be- 
fore he completed it that sovereign died. The 
author finding a new sovereign on the throne 
who was destitnte of the learning, taste, and 
judgment necessary to appreciate his poem, be- 
came hopeless and vented his despair in the 
staiusa quoted above. From this it follows that 
Bnbundhu was a contemporary of YikramArka. 
Who this YikramArka was we cannot detennine. 

According to Major Wilford's Essay on Yi- 
kramarka and BalivAhana, there were three 
VikramArkas who were all alike celebrated for 
their power, greatness, and good government. 
The first of them was the Yikramarka who 
flourished before Christ and is said to have been 
killed by BalivAhana. The second was the same 
with Brfkama Deva. This prince is said to 
have reigncsl A.D. 191. The third VikramA- 
dilya commenced his reign in 441. The second 
of these three princes was also called BAdraka. 
In the Bkanda PurApa, Kumarika Khanija it is 
said that a great king named BAdraka will 
reign in the year of Kaliynga 8290, that is in 
198 A.D. This agrees well with the former 
date. But we are not certain about die identity 
of those kings, for the Bkanda PnrApa does not 
specify the Budraka of whom it speaks. 

There is a short grammatical treatise in 
Sanskrit containing about 700 anushtnp stanzas 
dividetl into four chapters, and called Frayoga- 
chnndrika. The author calls himself Ycsala- 
bhupati, the ornament of the Chogan dynasty. 

srr<iitirn% 1 4. j 
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Ill the beginnings of the book there ie a stanza 
which runs as foHows 

Gliaiulravati va<]ana chan^ra chakora vikra- 
maditya bhftpailiaiinyonaya tantraYett&. 

‘‘ The son of Vikrnmurka who was as fond of 
the face of (his wife) Gliaiidrayati as the Gha- 
kora is of the moon.*’ 1 think that there is a 
stanza at the end of the book concerning the 
age of the author, hut as the book is not at 
hand I cannot quote it. 

BHOJA. 

This prince was the son of Sindhnla, 
King of Dliara in Malwa, and his uncle was 
called Muiija. While ho was very young his 
father died, and on account of his minority his 
uncle ascended the throne. The young prince 
made great progress in learning various arts 
and sciences. Ills [Mipnlarity gradually in- 
crensctl and excited the envy of his uncle, who 
apprehended that the young king would soon 
depose him. He wanted therefore to secure his 
position and cfintrivcd how to put iiis nephew to 
death, lie sent for Vatsanija, one of his 
tributary princes and, having communicated to 
him his design, asked him to murder the young 
Hhoja ill a solitary wood. The latter, tlioiigh 
unwilling to execute such an odious commisHion, 
could not ri^fiise, and accoi'dingly he took the 
young prince to the pfaco appointed. But when 
lie wont there and contemplated what he was 
going to do, he was seized wiili horror and his 
own conscience prevented him from doing it. 
Instead of murdering the prince he took him 
}irivately to his house and presontiMl to the king 
liis sword bcHiiicarcd with the hlood of some 
wild animal which he lunl killed. When the 
king asked him what his nephew said before his 
death Vatsariija gave him a leaf on which the 
young king liad written a verse. He read as 
follows : — 

Mdndhftta sanniliipathih kptayiigA lankdra 
bh{i(o ga^h. Sethuryona inahodadhervirachitah 
kuasaii dasasyantakah. Aiiyechdpiyudhishtira 
prabhritayo y&tadivum hhOpate Naikciiapi so- 
mniigata vasumati nuiiam turayd yasyati. 

“ Mandhata, tliat king who was the ornament 
of tlic kritayugndicfl. Where is the enemy of 
Havana (Ruma) by whom a liridge was built to 
the ocean ? Others such as I'lidliisiithira went 
to heaven. The eartli followed none of them ; 
but it will certainly follow you.” No sooner 
did the king read this verse than he fell down 
thunderstruck, but was soon consoled by 
Vatsaraja, who told him tlial he did not 


murder his nephew as he was ordered to 
do, but took him to his house and conceoied 
him there. As soon as Bhoja was brought 
before him he embraced him and humbly asketi 
his pardon. 8uoii after this the king placed 
his nephew on the throne and retired to the 
woods to perform ascetic ceremonies. The 
young Bhoja having thus got the throne of his 
father, invited poets and philosophers from all 
parts of India. The book from which I have 
taken the foregoing account makes the following 
poets his contemporaries : — 

Karphra DhaiiapAla Harivaiisa 

Ktdinga Bftiia Lakshmtdhara 

KftiiiadHva Bliavabhhti VidyAviiioda 

Kftliddaa BhAskara VisvAvaHu 

Kokila Mayhra Viahi'ii Kavi 

S'rtdAchandra MallinAtha Saiikcra 

(lopAladeva Mahcs'wara SAinbadeva 

■laynduva MAgha Siika 

TArendra Miichukiiiida SttA 

DAmodcra RAiiiachandra Simaiita 

BomanAtha RAiiicswarabhaita Siibandhn 

There are gross anachronisms here, but the 
author, Vallalasena who is said to have written 
the work in the I2th century, did not perceive 
them, and liis object was to eulogize the patron- 
age of Sanskrit literature by this prince. This 
King of Dbara is said to be the author of the 
Uliampuruniuyn^a. There is intcmal evidence at 
least to show that it is not the work of a 
Brahman. 

It contains a stanza in the begiiiiiing which 
is as follows : — 

Dchairgathiijagati sidhyati dharmataschet 
tasya pramneha vachanuili krita ketaraischet 
tcsliAin prakusaiia dassipi inahf suraischet. 
Tannntarepa nipatet kwanu matprnnamah. 

” If salvation comes from virtue, if the au- 
thority for virtue (is given) by words not com- 
])osed (the Vedas) and if tlie work of spreading 
them is (to he done) by tiie Brahninns, whither 
will iny homage go but to them ? This verse 
could not have proceeded from the month of a 
B rahman. At the end of each Kaiiija it is said 
to have been written by Bhoja. Other works 
arc ascribed to him, viz., the Barasvati Kaiithu- 
hhorana, a treatise on rhetoric, a commentary 
on tile lexicon of Aniornsiiiha, a treatise on 
music, RAjavttrtika,aconiiiientaryon tlicPatnnjali 
sutro, and the Gliarucharyu. But tliere is no 
mention of these works in the Bliojitchariira. 
In the Vikraiimrka chsritra it is said Uiat Bhoja 
who was the King of Ujjayani and was the de- 
scendant of Viknunzrka wanteil to ascend the 
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tlirone of that celebrated Boyeroign, which ho 
illBcovcrod under the ground. While he was 
abroad on a hunting excursion he came to n 
field of gn>wiiig corn. A Brahman was watch- 
ing over the ground from an eminence and while 
there lie invited every paKsengor to reap the 
rich corn. But when ho got down ho began to 
abuRC Revoroly every one who, temptod by 
his invitation, entered the field. This struck 
the king, who with a view to find out the cause 
ordered the Brahman to come down from the 
eminence and sat himself there. But no sooner 
did the king do this than he was inspired with a 
degree of liberality which his mind never before 
felt. Blit when he came down ho began, as the 
Brahman did, to censure the freedom of the 
]KK>ple whom he calliMl to reap the corn. He then 
thought there must be something under tlie 
ground below the eminence ; and acconliiigly he 
dug out the earth and found a throne or Sifilia- 


sana, adorned with thirty-two patlis. He 
brought it home on a propitious day ap- 
pointed by the Brahmans and wanted to ascend 
it ; but ho was interrupted by one of the pntlis, 
which having assumed the form of a maiden, 
related to him one of the groat achievements of 
Vikramurka and asked him whether he was so 
great as that sovereign and on his acknowledg- 
ing his inferiority to him the speaker dis- 
appeared. The next time he came to ascend the 
throne he was interrupted by anotlier pntli in 
the same manner and at a third time, by a thinl 
and so on. He tried to sit on that throne 82 
times and was prevented every time by a putli ; 
and at last the throne itself disappeared. It 
is difficult to ascertain who this Bhoja was. 
But this is evident that the author wanted 
to show that the king was inferior to Vi- 
kramarka in respect of power, greatness ami 
liberality. 


ASIATIC BOCIETIEH. 


Journal of tht Asiatic Society of Bengal A'b. 176. 

(CuHtinwd from p, &27), 

Tiik fourth paiior is a * Note on Gliargfton, AsHm/ 
by J. M. FomIlt, F.U.GS., containing HOiiiuwhat 
lengthy extracts frcnii Kobiiisoii'H Besen'/z/ire Ac- 
rouuf of A sa/n (1841), from Boniicr’s Part tea fat* 
Brents in tlir Eiujure of the Great Moguls and from 
tin; ‘Loss of the Ter Scliclliiig* in TahanfShip- 
irrrekaantl AJreulurca at 5ea (London, 2iid rd. 1852). 

In ‘ TraiiKlutions of iSclfCtcd Pcrtioiis of Ibmk 1 
of Cliaiiil Ihirdni's Epic,* by J. Bcaiiics, IhC.S. 
M.ii.A.S., Ac. thu opniiiig 13 stun/as arc thus, 
rendered 

1. Satah metre. Oni ! — 

First rcven-iitly bowing, bowing, the poet adorea 
the feet of tbo Gurus. 

(Taking) refuge at the feet of the liiglicst, the 
atfonler of siiiiport,* the hiiaband of the opulent 
l^aclilii ; 

(Who) stands the lunl of vice and of virtue, coii- 
Kiiniiiig tlic wicked, the lord of heaven, blessing witli 
Hiiccaifw ; 

(Who is as) sandalwood to tlic life of living be- 
ings moving on the earth, lonl of all, bestower of 
blcHsings. 

2. Vathiid metre. 

First thu very auspicious root is to be celebrated. f 
Irrigated with the water of the tnith of tradition, 
Beligiun,(like) a fair tree with one trunk sprung up 

• Or “ Mppoiting the earth,” if Ifl^^T be meant fort^T^ft 
uhlfh is qnite possible. 

t Thisliiie is extra-metnd,andiiprobablymeantai anote. 

X A coqlectural rendering, which doei not satiify me. 


With thrice six brnnehea rejoicing the threeworlds 
Lcuvos (of various) colours, leaves (like) mouths 
there werot 

Colour of tIowerR, and weight of fruit (it had) 
S|K;e«‘li unfailing, princely, 

Ki;joieiiig with fragrance the sight and touch 
A*aau tree of hope to the parrot (-like) poet. 

.3. Kncit. 

First having indeed proclaimed a blessing 
Having hnnoiiri'd§ the saereil writings, (whose) 
heginniiig (is) the Veda, [tions 

(Wh(»m*) thri>e-fold branches, in (all) four direc- 
( Are) possessed of colour, and leaves (like) letters 
ltdigion having sprouted (out through) the hark 
Fliiwensl fair in (nil) four dircetioiis 
Its fruit, (virtuous) dcetls, springing out 
Immortal, dwelling amid.^t mortals 
(Finn as) counsel of kings, (n»- as) thu earlli, the 
wind shakes it not 
Giving to life thu flavour of nectar, 

Tlic Kali (yiiga) nllixes no stain to 
Containing truth, wisdom, and (pcrpe(ual) fresli- 
ness. 

4. Kadi. 

Taking poHwssion of the earth (like) a garden plot 
Irrigating it with the fnllncss of the Veda, as 
with water 

Placing in it goo«l Hce(I|| 

Upspniiig the shoot of knowledge 

1 1 read Another reading * 1 6 TOT ,whidi leenis 

tohava arisen from an oiniH«*on of the vsurel by the ropyiil. 
I This strange fine I read M If for Ptf IHg l|Ur. 
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Combining branches of three qualitiee 
With leaves of many names, red as earth 
It flowered with good deeds, and good thoughts 
Complete deliveranoe, union of substances 
The twioe-bom of purs mind have eiperienced 
tlie flavour of perfect wisdom 
A banian tree of delight, qireading abroad virtues 
Tlie branches of (this) excellent tree in the three 
worlds 

Unconquered, victorious, diffusing virtues. 

6. Bhuywnga pray&ia mefrs. 

First be the well adorned Bhujangi^ taken 
Whoae name this one, is qioken in many ways 
Second, betaken the god, the lord of life 
Who placed the universe by powerful spells on. 
Seahnfg. 

In tlie four Vedas by the Brahmans the gloiy of 
Hari is qioken. 

Of whose virtue^ this unvirtnous world is witness. 
Third, theBhirati Vydaa spake the Bhirath, 

Who bore witness to the more than human cha- 

rioteer.f 

Fourth Suka deva at the feet of Parikhit 
Who extolled all tlie kings of the race of Rum 
Fifth * 

Who placed a six-fold necklace on the neck of 
King Nala. 

Sixtli Kalidasa, fair of speech, fail of wit, 

Whose speech is that of a poet, a master-poet 
fair-speaking. 

Who made the pure fragrance of the mouth of 
Kali, 

Who firmly bound the dyke of three-fold enjoy* 
ment. 

Seventh, Danda mali's charming poem, 

Tlie wave of whose wit is as tlie stream of Gangs. 
Jayadeva eighth, poet, king of poets 
Who only made tlie song of Govinda ; 

Take all tliose poets as tliy spiritual guide. Poet 
Cliand, 

Whose body is as a sacrifiee inspired by Devi. 

Tlie poets who have uttered praises and excellent 
speech, 

Of them Poet Chand has spoken highly. 

6 . Duhd. 

The speech in verse of Chand, excellent. 

Hearing him utter, his wife (says) 

Purifier of the body, 0 poet. 

Uttering excellent speech. 

7. Kaoit, 

Saitli the wife to her husband ; 

* 1 do not know what the sUnsion is hers, 
t Those words are probably a corruption, NiTITCV NRV 
being for ViTrfVVi more than earthly, from ETf, OTer,and 
earth, and charioteer. It is on allusion 

to Krishna's acting u charioteer to Arjnna in the great 
war. 


Purifier of ofitpring, great poet. 

Uttering apella and bhaima. 

Like an oblation offend to Devi, 

Hero of spella, very terrible. 

Giving pleasure to kings by thy poetry ; 

The childish qNWts, one by one. 

Of the gods having extolled in thy poems. 

Having uttered unchecked qieech, 

Fh>m which to me (oomes) wisdom. 

That word which is the visible form of Brahm, 
Why should not the best of poets qieak it ? 

8. Kisirif, GbamTs qiseeh. 

To his wife (saith) the bard 
Chand, mntMng soft and low. 

That true word of Brahm, 

Purifier of (all) others it^ pure. 

That word whi^ has no form. 

Stroke, letter, or colour, 

Uiudiaken, unfathomable, boundless. 

Purifier of all tilings in the three worlds, 

That word of Brahma, let mo expound 

The glory of the Gurus, pleasing to Saraswati, 
If in the arrangement of iny phrases I should 
succeed, 

It will be pleasing to thee, 0 lotus-faced one 

9. Kami^ GlefuTt 

Thou art the poet, the excellent bard, 

Gaxing on tlie heavens with nndouded intellect, § 
Skilful in the arrangement of metres. 

Having made tlie song of the Peacock-youth ;|| 
The wave of thy wit is like Qangd, 

Uttering speech immortal, soft 
Good men hearing it are rejoiced, 

(It) subdues like a spell of might. 

The incarnation King Prithiraj the lord, 

Who maintained the happiness of his kingdom, 
Hcro,Chief of heroes, and all his paladins, 

Of them speak a good word.f 

10. Kaoit CkaiuTM ipeoeh. 

To her of the elephant-gait, Chand 
Singing a pleasant rhyme (said), 

Ravislicr of the soul, tendril of enjoyment. 
Possessing the fragrance of Uie ocean of the gods, 
(Tliou) of the glancing eye, in the flower of thy 
youth. 

Beloved of my soul, giver of bliss. 

Wife, free from all evil qualities, 

(Thou) who hast obtained the fruit of the worship 
of Oauri. 

As many poems as there have been from first to 
last 

I Of the many Mnsas of arTK*, the one bees givsn is the 
only one that will yield any meaning. 

I This seems to he an allusion to ths Sandiilt poem esll- 
ed Kumam Sambhava, or tbe " Birth of the Waigod” 
Kartikeya, whose emblem is the peacock. Chand may have 
written a ^laphiaae of that work, as heeeeme te have been 
well aonuIntM with Sanskrit liteiatuce. 

^ IJSf isstill tbe oommon Pani^ for a ** word.’* Nany 
of tim Peqjabi words occur in Chand, which is natural, as 
he was a native of I.aher. 


1 1 osnnot nndentsnd this line. 
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Connidcr how cndlcwB a string (there is) of tlicin, 
The dcscriptiuii of this matter (is in) ninny books, 
Thus having taken in the best couiisol.^ 

11. Padtlhari metre. 


First reverencing my first of gods 
Who uttered tlic iiiiperidiablo word Om I 
Wlio iiiude the Formed out of the Formless, 

The will of his mind blussonied and boro fruit, 
The sheen of the three qualities, inhabiting the 
three worlils, 

{Siiniiig oil gods in hcaveu, men ou earth, serpents 
(ill hell). 

Tliciiiii the form of Brahma leaving the Drahina- 

Tins lord, the essence of tnith said the four Vedas, 
The ensator iittt'red them, unwrittcri. 

Without qualities, having neither form nor lino, 
He who made the lieaveii, earth, and hell, 

Yiiina, Brahma, Indrn, tlic Itishis, and guardians 
of the worlds, 

Wiinls, fire, clouds, ether, 

Riv. ‘I's, ocean, earth, iiioiiiitains, and their inhabi- 


tants, 

lie created eighty-four lakhs of living Iseings 
I eaiiiiot come to an end of the deseriptiuu cif 


thi'iii. 

lie iinulo fi tendril of eighteen c.-olours, 

Of various kinds, subject to all qiuililies. 

No one. eaii n.'MKt his cuniinaiidH, 

Phieiiig tin* order on his head (one) bears grief 
in tin* body. 

Day by d iy tho sun-god when night tiinis to 
flaw 111 ^ 

Rises ; Ibis (.onics to pass by force of tho lonl’s 
ciimiiiriiid. 

The moon evrry night obedient to onlor 
Rises ill the sky, bi ing without division, § 
riie giinnlijins of the regions reiiiniii patient- 
ly pressod down hy the earth, 

Tlieir joints do not ache though they remain 
tiriiily jiresMifi. 

Uo appoints to the wind its measure and the 
place of its going, 

It neither exceeds nor falls short, makes joy to 
the hcMly. 

liidra's heaven, clouds, and sky (obey his) order* 
lie makes tho rain to rain joyfully. 

Firm and inimovciiblo remains the earth (like) 
the glory of the lord, 

It cannot shako or move for an instant in 
distress. 

Tho wave rising touches the sky, 

On the brink of tho ocean there remains no 
traco of it ; 


Having obtained its limit, hot one (wave) 
passes it, 

It advniiees only so far as the lord’s command 
(albiws). 

Ills order no one can refute, 

NeltluT in the past, nor in tho future, nor in 
thi* presiuit. 

The Vffla descrihes Bralini*! ns illiinitablo, 

Filling the water and land he reinuiiis in every 
iiiatirrial object. 

Tlien spake Vyaaa eighteen Puranas. 

Arranging the incarnations in various orrler 
lie describes with chair inti'lli-ct every god, 

He wairched out all of thi^iii, he did not con- 
found their character. 

Then Valiiiiki, the iiii:.ariiutiiiii of Ram, 

Related in a Book of a hundred krores (of lines) 
csBi'iice of truth. 

0 o o cj 

The mighty bear, the story of the friendly mon- 
key. 

Again five poems five po<‘ts made, 

Placed A light in tho breasts of ignorant men, 

111 afi‘W words wisdom is shown, 

1 might make a boast, then yon would laugh. 

12. Ihthii, ihftrhitj the futrmof Pwt C/inw/f 

Di'liglitrd in her iiiiinl, his wife (says), 

Thou art the poet, tliechariiiliig'poct, 

Lnngliiiig being pre vented, 
j 13. Kuril, (juoth the inleUitfent in/e. 

Thoii who hast spells ou thy tungiic— ocean of 
Hprlls 

Kxrclliiig ill the desirriptioii of witness 

Liki* llie shilling moon 

Thoit hi‘Htowi.>r of heavenly blessings, 

tirniit a gift to me, 0 puc>t I 

The eighteen Piirnnns 

Their nniiiesand quantity all ; 

ThiMi b'lling the tale, joy (will he) to mo, 

Past and fiitiim existences will he purified, 
lliif d.irkiiess of igiiurance is destroyed by hearing 
this, 

The tilth of (xpiritiial) blindness is removed from 
the iieiirt. 

Mr. Blisrliiiiaiiii's paper on Koch Bihar, Ac, has 
been already notieed (p. 222). The last paper ia 
*NotifS on Arabic and Persian Inscriptions from 
DiiiAjpiir, DliAkd, Dli;biir/ti (N. of Dhrikd), BadAoii 
anti .Vlapiir (K. of Badaoii)' by the same. 

At tlie last meeting of tho Asiatic Society, Mr. Bloch- 
mann exhibited a rubliingof aninnrriiitioii miule iiy Mr. W.M 
Bourke fmm a ruined .imsipie at Kliahia near lliiglilL The 
inscription slates that tlic inosquc wns founded during the 
jcign of .Vlnddiii Abul Miianffar Firuz Shah, so of Nuvrat 


* 1 do not pn*tend to understand what the poet menus by 
Uieso four lines, which 1 have translated as literally as I 

1 1 lewl VflTaT ^rft (*<* ** 

rtherMaaingailTt which to not intelKpbto. 9 

•nd T an often wriUea for oMonoUiet in the MSS. 


t rVT? tfi'C, litomlly ‘dawn of night,’ which wonld 
convey a different meaning to our minds. 

§ having no Kalat, or tho 16 digits irto 

which the innnii is divided. 

II 'Ibis line is nut intelligible, it contains some alludioa 
to bita's rape, but the meaning is not clear. 
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Bliali,A.II. 988. Ur. DloohmMm lUled tluit fhe rdtgnof 
tbii king could not have been of long dniation, end he 
might probably have only reignedin Weetem Bengal. The 
reign il Nn 9 iat Shah ended, according to the hUtoriana, In 
940 A. Hi, and hie lucceseor wai called Mahmud Shah, no 
mention over having been before dinovered either in an 
fnicription or on a coin of Fima Shah of thla date. It ii 
Intended, if poaaible, to aecure the atone with thia inmiip- 
tion on it fbr the Indian Muaeunk— Eapfukaim. 


Bombay Br. AaiaiUc SocUty. 

At the monthly meeting of the Soolety held 8lh 
Aagnitl872. 

Dr. Bhan D^ji read the following report on 19 gold ceina 
reeeived from the Collector of Belgaum— 8 larger and 
16 amaller. 

The laigor three are circular, flat piecea weighing 66 
graina. On one aide each haa a circular line very near the 
run which ia headed. Within the circle ia the figure of a 
lion rampant, faco to the left In front of the nock ia a 
abort inscription in Devanagari charactori comparatively 
modem, mentioning the name of one of the years of Brihaa 
pati- Chakra, or sixty years cycle of Jupiter. In that year 
the coin was probably struck. 

In one the name of the year is Subhakrata, the 86th in the 
cycle. The second has Prunoda, the 4th in the cycle, the 
third has Piugala, the 51at in the cycle. 

A little above the ear of the lion and close to the circular 
line ia a small circle and the crescent, evidently to repre- 
sent the sun and the moon. 

The ooin having the name of the year Pingala, has the 
Svastika symbol, just behind the raised tail, whilst that 
with tbomame of the year Piamoda has the same symbol 
under tho raised front foot 

.The form of the lion has a general resemblance to the 
lions found in the cave of Elephanta and in the ruins of 
Mathura. 


On the obverse of the eoln with the Subhakita year, ia an 
inscription of five lines within a ciide, the first line lain 
modem Devaangari ehnmetera^ and may be mad Sim 
Chitta. Theline under has the same name but la a difler- 
entchaiaeter, probably the old Dravidian alphabet The 
third line has the name of 8fi Siva ^Chitta ia Deva- 
nagari. 

Thefonrthllne reads eametl^ as the third, bntthe eha i ae- 
ter is the old eSaaateseu 

ThedfUi line has again Blva Chitta in Devanagari. 

Theeoins having the name of Pramoda end Pingala have 
on the obverse inscriptions in five lines. 

1st SriSeptoko. 

2nd. tisa lavvai am vi 

Brd. m Jaya kest 

4th. DevaMalavs. 

8th. m mart 

In the coin with the name of the yva Pingala, the letter 
vi is at the eommeneemen^ of the third lino^ and instead of 
lavvavara there is labhavaia, which is equivalent to leb- 
dhavara in Sanskrit 

The legend may be timndated— 

** The bmve Jayakesi who obtained the fhvonr of Bri 
Saptakotisa and was the enemy of Mallavarma.” 

The temple of Saptakotisa (Siva) is Narven in Goa. In 
my paper on Madhavachatya, I have stated that Madhava 
Mantri eatabliahed the shrine in tho time of llari-Ham. 

The sixteen coins are all alike, being 60 grains in weight 
On one aide ia the representation of an elephant with tiip- 
pings, badly carved and never entire in any one of the 
coins. 

On the obverse is a conventionalised leaf. These coins ap- 
pear to be cast and not die strack. 

The age of the coins, Judging by the alphabets^ is later 
than the thirteenth century of the Christian era. We have 
the name of a King Jayakesi and his enemy Mallavarma, 
but I am unable to find at present their exact position in 
the dynasties of Southern and Western India. 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES. 

1. Ill tho Indian Antiquary, p. 174, Prof. Weber 
mentiona that an AsSadpic fable, — that of tho flight 
of tho tortoise through tho air, is found in Buddop 
ghora. This reminds iiio that tho story is repre- 
sented in a small panel hculpturo at tho entranco 
to tho MundCt (Buddhiat) te^nplo in Jaya, near 
Boro Bod or. Tho fact is mentioued by me in 
the J, A.S. S. Ben. of 1862, p. 20. 

2. Sultan ' Baber nicntioiis (p. 144) n curious 
superstition in tho- hill count ry nortli of Urn Kfibul 
Rivor (Kuner, Bajaur, Swfit, Ac.,) : It ia tho cus- 
tom, when a woman dies, to place her on a bier 
which they lift up by the four sides. If tho woman 
has lived virtuously, she shakos tho beaien to such a 
degree that even when they aro upon their guard, 
and attempting to prevent it, the corpse falls from 
the bier.” 

In an annnal procession wliero I write (at Palermo) 
in honour of the Pntnm Saint of the City, Bt. 
Rosalia, a bier containing her boneB, real or sup- 

* Since writing the above I am tdd that the ihaking is 
intended to commemonte the bringing of the bones down 
from the procipitoai Mount rcllegimo^ on which they an 


posed, is carried through tho streets. The bearers 
are always masons. At intervals they stagger as if 
involuntarily, and riiake tho bier till the bones rattle. 
I cannot give the reason assigned, and tho proces- 
sion has this year been abolished or auapended, but 
tho circuiiistance is curious in juztsposition with 
Baber’s story 

3. I know not if tho Baramai Department at 
Madras stiH floiirisliea by that name. But it is 
wortliy of note that a standing commission for 
Uie niaintonaiice and repair of the ancient Cathedral 
hero bears tho name of M a r a in in a. It is a enrions 
trace of tlie former extent of Muhatiunadan power 
to find tlio same official phrase thus current in 
Palermo and Madras. 

4. It seems to me oil but certain that the 
Scmylla of Ptolemy and the Periplus, the 
Baimftr or Taimfir of the Arab geographers, 
is ChauL T should bo glad to loam tho oldest 
known native spelling of tho latter name. (MnwiU 
CMmulf or Gkdmsiir would oaaily run into Bemyl- 


bslisvedtoliaTebsMidiiGovsisdhianiiiaoiiloiisiray. But 
thu Bmy be ajMft/acriUsiif reason. 
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la or J aim nr on one hand, and into Ghaul on 
the other. And Ptolemy aaya the nativea called it 
Timylla (SteayOaQ. 

It waa probably also the Sibor of Coamaa, aa 
the Older o£ hia namea indicatea, rather tlian 
Supara. 

SnpAra, on the other hand, appeara to eorreapond 
exactly tothefifiaoZ/y of our old traders, the Bandar 
of Surat, north of the Tapd. SupAra ia represented 
by Laaaen to be acormption of (Sanskrit) S' ur p A- 
r a k a “ Fine ah'ore." Is SwaUg a Hindu name, in 
which case it might be a surviving trace of SupAm, 
or ia it only the Arabic SutsAAif, ** shores'*? 1 have 
seen the latter suggestion somewhere, but on the 
other hand Sup Ar a is called Snfdlah by Abulfeda, 
which comes near Stnallg. And Langloia quoted 
by Rienaud, says that SiipAra or SufAlah 
"answers to the place called by the Sanskrit writers 
Suhahlika,'' which comes nearer stil 1 . Gildemeister 
says of SufAlah "cfs eq/as niiv ojiuiti inUriii 
mnmoria” But if Swaify ia Sn f A1 ah , its memofy 
is not clean perished. Sit per a ia mentioned by 
Friar Jonlanus, a contemporary of Abulfeda's, who 
was there as a missionary. Tliis is perhaps the 
latest mention of the name in that form. 

6. Perhaps few readers of the Antiquary ^ thon^ 
it is piiblislied at Bombay, know that four Francis- 
san missionaries, comrades of the said Jordanus, 
suffered martyrdom at T b a n n a, at the bauds of 
the Miisalman “ Mcliu', or Governor, in 1321. Hie 
story is told at length by Friar Odoric a few years 
later. 

6. Cosmas raentions as exported from Kalli* 
ana (near Bombay) sesamin logs (fJxa ntn/uwi). 
The Pcripliis also names among exports from Ban- 
gazR “ spars of sasaiiiiii and ebony" 

Ml i^iviyw). And Koswint (in Gildemeister, p. 218 ) 
quotes some verses on the products of India by 
one Abuldhali of Sind, in which are mentioned 
41 arAor Zingitam et sAsim et piper. No commentator 
to my knowledge has explained what tliis timber is. 
But is it not manifestly sism, or as it is more 
usually called (at least in upper India) ehiehata'i 
If I am right in supposing the hlachwnnl of Bombay 
tohe akindof sirif,wc scohow old the export i^ 
What is the Arbor Ziwjitana {nh^iar-al-Zdnij) 
ill the last tpiotalioii ? Can it be gtwjerl ASaiiskrtt 
ct 3 'iiio 1 ogy is assigned to the woi'd gingiber^ hui 
the nicdiieval map of Marino Sanuto (circa 1320 ) 
connects tlio name and article with Zinj or Zanxibar. 

11. Yule, Colonel. 

Palermo^ August 28tA, 1872. 

SUPABA 

Albiruni says, from Bohriij to Sindaii is SO para- 
sangs ; from thence to Siiiiarah 6 parasaiigs ; and 
fromlheiicetoTanahisS parasangs.® Iladhegiven 

theae dirtance. »• 40, 16, widS «*P«rtivdy thqr 
would have aniwd remaikaUy well '*>th tho^ dia- 
tancea from Bliaruoh to fiaiijte 106 milea m * 

rn^nd, /Wv. iln*** IVl. p. IM. 


direct line, SanjAn to SnpArA near WasAi (N. Lat* 
190 25'; E. Long. 72” SB) 41 miles, and from 
SupArA to ThAiiA 174 niilcs. The last distance, 
however, is so nearly 6 parasongs, and the distance 
fromBharoch to SuparA so nearly 56, that it can 
scarcely be doubteil that SupArA is the Subarah of 
the Arabs and the Soupara of Ptolemy. t—Eormi. 

THE GAULI RAJ. 

I see in the Indian Antiquary page 258, some 
remarks by Mr. Ramsay on my suggestions about the 
GAuli RAj. Monuments similar to tiiosethat he men- 
tions are very common in that comer of Khandesh 
which lies on the head waters of the Poajara River 
west of Piinpalner. 1 believe that (he Bhilla erect 
them botii of stone and wood at this day, but had no 
time when I was there to go into tlie subject. The 
favourite figures aref horsemen and warriors, and a 
curious symbol like “ the young moon with the old 
one in her arms." I do not know whether it repre- 
sents that or the Sun and Moon. 

With reference to Mr. Ramsay's concluding remarks 
I must point out that I haoe " conjured up the ghost 
of some lost dynasty" with some success, as I 
have induced him to contribute the ChindwArA 
legend to the stock of published information on 
the Bubjept And when ho guesses " that at some 
past time the upland plains of the Sathpiiras and 
adjoining lands were chiefly occupied by shepherd 
tribes," 1 think he is more open than £ am to chaff . 
about the tan lost tribes of Israel. 

Tribe or d^’nasty, they are gone, anditistho 
totality of their disappearance that leads mo to 
believe that they cannot have been a nation, fur 
that seldom perishes utterly, while it has been 
often seen in Europe and Asia that a mighty dynas- 
ty can collapse. 

" And like the basrien fabric of this vision 
Lssre note wrack behind. ' 

W. F. SlKCLAlR. 

OX GOUUTRA. 

The remarks recently made before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal by BAbu RAjendralAla Mitra with 
roganl to the use of beef among the Hindus of 
ancient days, seem to have startled a good many, 
and have suggested an im^uiiy as to the period at 
which the cow came to bo regard^ m a sacred 
animal in this country. As a contribution to this 
enquiry, it is perhaps worthy of note ihat^of the 
" pnalucts of the cow” appears to have been held 
sacred in thedays of Patenjali. In hiacommentary 
on PAnini I., 4 96, occurs the sentence. " Gomfltra 
B\-ApwyAt” which may be rendered,— " Might there 
Ira [a drop] at least of Gomhlra?" Thia looks 
very like an inquiry by onewho holding the" mfl- 
tra” sacred, required it for purpm es of purification. 

Now the date of Patanjali has been ingeniondy 
fixed by the late Dr. Qolds tucker inthe middle o f 

't 8eemy «Vsls«s/e VltUtn Guiarut,g.ltp 
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the Moond centniy B.C. ; aod^F^ofeMor B. G. 
Bhandtrkar has, I onderatand, been able to find a 
farther confinnation of Dr. Goldatucker'a coucluaion. 
It would Mem tlierafore that the cow must have 
been leveied at as early a period at least as the 
aecond oentniy fi.O. 

Karbinath Tbimdak Tilamo. 

PUBUCATION ON CHAND. 

Wi learn that Mr. J. Beamea is preparing for 
the Bibliotheoa Indies, pablishod for the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, the text of Chand's Prithirfja Bfaau, 
with the words divided, from a collation of several 
MSS., and that Dr. Hoerule, Professor of Sanskrit at 
Jaynarayan’a College, Benares, will prepare tlie 
aecond part, beginning with book XXIII. The tvro 
parts will be carried on simiiltancously, and the 
first fasdcnlns containing about 2,000 lines will 
appear immediately. 

JAGANNATH. 

TuoUGH there is notliing positively indecent in the 
festival of Jagannfth itself, the Pandas or priests, 
who have the management of it, are notoriously 
immoral men, and many females who go on pil- 
grimage to Pori return no more to lead chaste lives. 
Nor is that all. The sculptures on the temple from 
top to bottom and the paintings on the car are the 
foulest and the most aboiniiiablo possible. Even 
those who have every faith in JaganiiAth cannot 
help being shocked by them . — Indian ifiiror, 

GAB AT SKIRANGAM 

Fboh actual observation I am compelled to en- 
doTM what yon say of the frightful immorality and 
obscenity of some of the religious rites of actual, 
living, and popular Hinduism. BanAras is bad 
enough, with its myriad Liugas continually wor- 
shipped. But I have seen nothing in BanAras so 
beastly and corrupting as the band of copulatives 
that encircle the new car of the great god of ffri- 
rangam. You may be aware that this granite god 
Banganiyargar, with his twelve or fifteen hundred 
thousand rupees' worth of trumpery in gold, silver, 
pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, sits and lies in the 
moat splendid temple of Southern India ; sev^- 
walled, and with tbo outer wall measuring half a 
mile on the side, or two miles in circuit On tliroe 
sides of each of thcM seven walls are richly ornate 
pyramidal gateways, called Goprains, which show 
finely in photographs, and are so captivating to the 
^e of an artist 

Let the visitor of Seringam, insist as I did, on 
seeing the latest edition of old Brahmanism, in 
the newly constructed and fndiljr painted ratk 
(carriage) of the presiding deity. He will see no- 
ting so vile as this in the Naples Mnsenrn, among 
objects which the fearless student of history and 
life sees there, just as they were taken from the 
darkest Boman times and the brothels of unburied 


Pompeii. Bangan-iyagar once a year leaves his 
angry Juno, Bangam-iyorgari in the temple and is 
dragged in his giant car, by a thousand Brahmans 
and tlieir deluded ones, with songs and shouting, to 
spend three nights in the pretty little temple of 
Nachh-eramma, the dancing goddem— Has. C JET. 
Dali tn tke ' Indian Minor.' 

HILL OR ABORIGINAL TRIBES IN THE DEKHAN. 

I am indebted to the learned Dr. Carter, the Civil Sur- 
geon of Sattam, for the ehoit oceount that I propose to give 
on the above points. According to his opinioi^ the abaii- 
ginal tribes in the District are either settled or wandering- 
In the first class he pieces (L) the Ramusis, who inhabit 
the eastern parts of the District ; (S) the Hangs and Be- 
ruds, who ocenpy the parts which lie adjacent to the Kolha- 
pur State I (d) the Kolia, who live in anwll numbers in the 
hilljr tmets near the Bhor State; and (4) the Dhangars. 
who live either on the top of the hills which form the off- 
shoots of the Sahyadri, or on the plains of the eastern part of 
theDistriet, where they find snflicient room to pasturetheir 
flocks. In the other daises he places the YfadfoB, Yanjan^ 
Kath^a, andDombaris. Thelast^ however, do not wander 
only in this Colleetoratok but pass and repass through it in the 
course of their migrations to other Zillas. They have no dis- 
tinct grammar or vocabulary of their ovm; but the settled 
tribee speak the Harathi language with a mixture of a few 
words peculiar to each tribe, aud the wanderiug tribes those 
of the districts from whence they come. The Wai^aras, the 
Doctor thinks, come from Khandesh, but I am humbly of 
opinion that they are Vanacharaa, that is, wanderers in the 
forests on the sides orin the tracts which lie at the foot 
of tiM Satpura range of hills. They are also found in large 
numbers in the Eastern and Western llerars. The Katkadie 
and Dombaris^ the Doctor believes, come from Telanga, 
os the dialects which they speak resemble the Tdugu. 1 
have had no time to make inquiries of them, and can therefore 
offer no opinion of my own. 

The Dhangars (Shepherds) are the quietest and most in- 
nocent race of people. They wander in the district in search 
of pasture for their herds and flocks^ but often return to 
their settled homes on the plains or mountains. Their re- 
ligion, language^ and manners, are to a great extent like 
those of the Kunbia But the temj^es in which they worship 
their deities are mere piles of large unhewn stones^ which 
Captain M. Taylor in one of his works remarks resemble the 
placesof worship of the old Druida These peoplo render 
great service to the cultivators^ who invite them with an 
i^fferof a reward to pen their flocks in their fields^ so that 
they may leave behind them valuable manure. The founder 
of the Uolkar family in Malwa sprang from this race. 

The Wadars, a rude and hardy race of people, wander 
over all parts of the Dekiian. They speak a dialect whieh 1 
think neither resembles the Maharashtra nor the Telngu- 
They are principally engaged in cutting large stones and 
rocks, and working stone quarries ; they work very hard 
and spend money as fast as they get it in drinking and 
other vices. They have a distinct system of religion of 
their own, and their manners and customs differ widely 
from those of the general mass of the Hindus. 

There is another race of people in this District whieh ean- 
flibt properly be called a hill tribe. They inliabit the 
llnr^ or low valleys at the fool of the Su^adri, and are 
known under the appdlation of the Konkanis of the Maihaii 
They are a very pes^ul race of men, extremely ignorant, 
simple, and superstitioua For six months la the year they 
subsist on coarse corn, whieh tlmy grow on the sides of their 
mountains, and pass the remaining half of the ycareitherin 
hunting or obtaining roots and bark of trees which aervt 
them aifoodi ~ Bombay JBdMotUlonal ilscofdt 
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KIRTANS, OB HYMNS FROM THE EARLIEST BENGALI POETS. 

Bt JOHN BEAAIES, ROS, Ac. dte. 


A ipboial interest attaches to the six short 
hymns which 1 now lay before the |mb1ic 
for the Srst time. Not only do they represent a 
large and widely popular class of compositious hi- 
therto almost unknown to European scholars, but 
they are at the same time absolutely the earliest 
known specimens of Bengali literature, and thus 
present to the philologist a means of solving 
many very obscure and difficult problems, while 
to the student of Indian philosophy they exhibit 
to the fullest extent the natural and unrestrained 
sentiments of a follower of the Yaishnava creed 
in its first and purest stage. 

These hymns are still sung in every village 
m Bengal. I believe thiTe are some thousands 
of them living on the lips and in the hearts of 
the peasantry which have never been reduced to 
writing. Colhictions have been nnulc, and I 
believe a few have been published in Bengali, 
but not ill such a way as to be generally acces- 
sible to English nnulers. From tlieir internal 
structure and from historical considerations they 
may bo ascribed to the end of the fourteenth, 
and beginning of the fifteenth century, and ore 
therefore genuine representatives of the speech 
of Bengal fire hundred years ago, 

L 

RAg Simllifira inadkitr-tdla^ 

Anjana gnnjaiin, jagajjaiia raiijnna, 
mcghapmijajini* bnrai.ia: 

Tarii 9 druiia,t sthalakaniula daluru^a, 
maiijira ranjita churanu : 

Dekha sakhi uhgara raja biraje} : 

Budhai sudhumaya liusa bikasita, 
chdnda inalina bhel§ luje : 

• having conquered, an old fonn of the aorist par- 
ticiple. 

t Ainvn ban two manningit In the Snt place it means 

** ilic dawn/' in the second **rcd.'' 

X This fonn of the simple indeflnite present is 

common to all tlie languages of the jVrvsn group, though its 
iiicaiiiiig M a prefont is somewhat obsenred by modern 
ussgo III Bliimtlii and^ Hindi ; tlie older form is in -si as in 
sudaif, stliimY, and is contmeted from the Sanskr. ending 
-all. In the forms we have the old oblique 
case of the noun wlmli expresses both instrumentality and 
location, in the poems of the medueval period of afk tlie 
seven languages this form occurs though in tho nioileni 
development of each of thorn it has met with a dlifcient 
fate. 

I Bkd is still used in tlio Bhoipnri dialect of Hindi, but 
•s no longer cniicnt in llengsli, which nses instend the more 
jiodem form hold,— (hoYlam, hovle^ Ac). 

I kWiw— nitysm. The anusw&ia written os -dg. 

5 aiehhmm»Hindi, aiffi; Bhojpmi, atMn; (fkomSkr. 
thnNigh Pnkiit). 


Lidibara garaba bimochaua loohana, 
manasija pbanda : 

Bliunga bbujaga pose bandhnna, 
kulabati kul debati mana kuiida : 

Annkula dolata bhramara karamldta, 
kcli kadamba mala : 

Gobiiidu Dasa chite niting|| sthirai, 
aichhanaf murati rasala. 

Tranulation^ 

Rudha loquitur ; 

Surpassing collyriiiiii (in blaiknew) dclighter of 
hiinirtn kind, 

Conqnoring in hue the cloiid-innsscs : 

Tender ns the dawn, redtlcr than tlie neluinbiuiii, 

II is fftct ndonicd with man j Ira : 

See, dear fricml, sliiiies the king of yontlw : 

(llis face) expanded with neetoreil Kiniles in fair 
(so that) the inoou has bceoiiio dim fram shniiie : 
Annihilating tlie pride of tlie lotus with his eyes. 
Love's snare : 

Binding with his i^chrow's snakc-like noose, 

TIio race of women, dislress of guilflcRses : 

Made musical hy ber^s hangs the beaiiiifiil 
Garland of heli and hadaintm flowers : 

In the heart of Qobiiid Das is ever lirmly fixed 
that gracious fonn. 

The lines being Very long I have divided each 
one into two, with tho exception of the third, 
which is a sort of chorns, and shorter tliaii tlie 
n^st. 'Hio whole piece thus consists of eight 
lines. The end of each line is marked by a 
colon (:}. 

II. 

Ldlit RAginU 

dun, dun I Mudhaba, ninlaya dcha I 
Dhik rahu aichlian iohori* sincha I 

* This poem contains moro giammaticol foima thmii 
nreoeding one; and those who an acquainted with the 
Bengali of the present day will see how little these Awms 
have us jrct acquired of the distinctive chsiacteiistics of 
that langusgu. Thus— 

‘of thee/ llengali,grrf Bhojpuri Hindi, JfTPTC; 
Old Hindi (Cliand) ^fll' alsoj^f; Marwaii 
Panjabi, ggR-f ; Giqareti. ; *c. 

It would seem that Tokmi is almost as elosel j allied to 
any one of these forms as to the modem ISengalL 

“may it remain! be it!” The toimination aeeoide with 
Onyu in efrd, /ifd, bat not particniarly with Bengnli, It re- 
sembleamore the ^f|,llfj of old Hindi. Itie in fact 
Saniikrit 1 Sing, impeiut : which becomes in Fmkrit 
CfY nbaO, and the biatns is in Hindi filled np by g while 
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Kfthe kahali* tahnAf oakhyit bAta I 
J&min! baAchtsi} anahi§ sAta 7 
Kapafa neha kari) RAika pftsa, 

Ana ramap! s&nga karaha biMaa. 

Kokabo rasika ickhara bara KAna? 

ToAh aama murukha jagato nAbi Ana. 

MAnika iaji kAAcho abbilAsha, 

Ohhijel dhiyel tohari rabhasamaya bliAsba ; 
BidyApati champaka bhAna, 

RAi' nA keraba tohari bayAna. 

Translation. 

(amantiam iric) 

JffdcUd loquitur; 

Hear, hear I MAdhava, pitiless body I 
Fie on audi love as this of thine 1 
Why didst thon say a word of meeting, 

At night thon goest with another? 

Having made deceitful love to BAT (RAdhika) 

Thou makest sport with another woman. 

Who eaya that KAnh is the crown of lovers? 

Like thM another fool there is not in the world. 
Leaving the diamond thon delightesi in glass ; 

Fie I fie I on thy enamoured words. 

BidyApati says-^ thou who resemblest the champak 
Bli will not look on thy face. 


m. 

Sdff: Dhydnetri. 

Raika hridaya bhAba bnjhi Madhaba, 
padu tale dlianioi lotAi : 

Dm' korc dm pada dhari rahuf Madhaba, 
tabhii bimukha bheli* RuTj 

Punahi binati kari Kuna : 

lluinf tuyA} onugnta, tmihi bhala junat, 
kAhe dagdha miijha§ prAna : 

Tiiiihi yadi mar mnkhu nA hcribi, 
jAobal kona thama : 

TuyA binu jibann kona kAycf rAkhaba, 
tejaba Apan prana : 

Etaha binati Kaiia jab kar lahi, 
tab nahi herola bayiina : 

Qobinda Dasa michha'i Aso, 

Asala ro'i chalat tab KAiia : 

Tbanriation. 

(Krishna begs pat'don,) 

MAdhav comprehending the sentiments of RAi, 
at her feet rolling on the earth : 

MAdhav remains holding her two feet in his two 
hands, 

still RAT was averse : 

Again making entreaty KAnh (says) : 


• VfAr naybeolso as a and lore vrittsn alike 

in Bsngali MSS. It is 2 sing. pest, and drops the original 
H It is tbs sans in modern 

Bsi^i : Bhojpuri, KakUa. 

t frauH.. Bhqjpnri ^ ‘s the nearest form. Bengali 
gCfor BT9 is farther removed. A few lines further on 
we get the still more Bhc|jpuri form fifC 
X f^|%:sa pore Sanskrit form 2 sing: pres. In modem 
Tl f n| pli the F has leapt backwards over thoH making 
TB Mi. vfiTB, 

I •irsr-i«|^,«W.,HinO;HiO:Xi MdmnyoUwr 

I grf^=>n>od. Ben. tirflTir and 
Y RakA ‘remains' : The old present participle, still retained 
in Oriya, thoni^ disnsed in modem Bengali. 

• l^lg This is a enrione formation, the g is probably 

diMtened from ( and represents a feminine past particiide, 
SHchas still subaists in Hindi hAd, fern. hdt. Giy thaelo, 
f. 18- M****!*!, Jhili, jhilt, but which has diwi out in 

BangalL 

t irN plor* of personal pron. let person. Hindi f N 
This is a peenliorly instmetive form. The origin of this 
word in all the seven languages is the Prakrit asthe. 

The Oriya with its usual fondness for archaisms setsins 
this form almost unehanged in daiMs where the die merely 
llM*.iiatanl thickening of the pronuneiatUm after If. 
Hiaii has thrown the f backwards to tfao beginning of the 
wefd,msfcing fl|r. In gRT vo have the tendency, natnisl 
to Bengdi, towards lengthening the short vowel, so that 
thu formas^ be rngasdedos tranaitional between middle 
Hindi and the modem Bengali Ufffir- 


X effg Is a somewhat anomalous oblique singular of J 
thou as in Bengali T is generally pronounced wo arc 
perhaps justittsd in transliterating this word tujil when it 
will be an analogous form to mujk in the same line. It 
occure agnin a little lower down ; the dropping of tlic 
aspirate of the N is one step in the transition from the 
Bihar forms migk, tujh to the Bengali mo, to. 

I BN this is pure Hindi and has no representative in 
Bengali. 

I BTNfv ^^ko rdkabfi, t^ba in the next line ie the drst 

person singular of the future. There ie a sinmilar want of 
Lrreement between the terminating vowela of this tense lu 
^e three langnages which nse the form in ^ for the future. 
Thus— 


Bhqjpnri 

Sing. 1. rakhah 
2. rakliaba 
8. rakhi 


Bengali Oriya 

rtkhiba (ft) r&khibi 
rftkhibi rftkhibu 

rftkhibe rikhiba (ft) 


PI. 1. lakbab 

2, rakhnba 

3. rakhihtn 


rikhiba (ft) rikhibun 
rikhibe rikhiba 

lAkhiben rikhibe, (and -ben) 


The words in the text agree with the Bhojpnri of Bohar 
better thaii with the modem Bengali in one reepect, namely, 
in that they retain the a in the eecond ^liable, or in other 
words they affix the terminating fyllable toaJ^ralAi, 
-akened baee rakku The — 


not as in Bengali to a weak 


variatione of the terminal vowel in tha.sevenl persons may 
perhaps be referred toexeeesive corraplions el tte forma 
bhavftmi, bhavasi, cte. in which tot reasons not yet Idhomad 
one vowel has acquired the aseendant In one case, another 
in another. Thus in the 8 ring, the -e is probably to -ai 
from -ati, and Oriya boa changed e to • as li bae ui tba 
genitive ring, of the noun where it hoe -or to the Bengeli 


f g^ir this should elao like ^ be read bring the 
common Pnkrit tom to Adrjifa. 
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I am oliodient to.theo, thou kiiowcst it well, 

Why dost tluia bum niy soul ? : 

If thou wilt not look on iny face, 
to what place ohall I go ? : 

Witlioiit thee to what end rIirII T preoenre my life, 

I will abandon iny own life : 

When Kftiih hod made all this entreaty, 
and still she looked not on his face : 

Gobiiid Dos says vain was hope, 
weeping really tlien went Kihih. 

IV. 

RAg: Dhyitiiem, 

llari ! Hari I boH dharapi dhari uthai 
bolat gadgada bhakha :* 

Nila gagaiia hcri tahdri bharamaf bhuba 
bihisanchc{ inrigeyc§ |jakba : 

Ki karaba chandra chandaiia gliaiia lepana 
kisalaya dharaiii saysiiic : 

Ana boyuri, uiia puya, aukhada|| 

Gobinda Dasa iiahi jane : 

Translatiov. 

(Radha repents of her coldness.) 

lUri ! llsri I *' she calls, lying on the ground 
hIiq rises up. 

Speaking trciiibliiig words, 
r.ooking at the blue sky tiiiiiking of his wandering, 
She asks from the birds wings: 

What avails tlio moon, thick smearing of sandal 
paste, 

Kisalaya leaves, or lying on the ground ? 
Ih-iiig him, frieini, bring liiin tu iiiy feet,” a remedy 
Ijiubiiid Gas knows nut. 

V. 

Sri lidg, 

IT:'i.n ati bhfti rahanii tanu goV,V 
rasasugara thor* iiti hoi ; 

Rasa nahi hoyala kaoiia jo saii, 

Mailana lata janii daiinana huli ; 

Puiiu kata kakuti kaola aiiiiknia, 
rnbhn papa'hiya majhiif inihi hhiila. 

* IRY It ia a dialiiicUy Hindi poculiarity to pniiionnec 
tliia “ bhakha." g is in Hindi regularly lA, but not in 
ncngali. That it must bo so pronounced hero is evident 
from its rhyming with pAAAit, a wing. 

t Misaneke : my aiitlioritiea ara nut in oceord about this 
wonl. Oao writes it* bihnngaine^' a second, ‘bihivANe,* wbile 
a third suggests 'bihisoncha'; the above seems the more 
proliablo reading. 

I Ifrir^ sesBs a.Boit of doable formation, mige, i. o. mdr- 

gsti would have been anfllciont, the additional syllable b 
psitasps oh sitfrimi. 

The meaning ii not clear. I have 


Hdmuri dchliila kataparaba bhagi? 

Pheri aola ham so phala Idgt. 

Bidyupati kalie n& kalia klicda 
Aichhe hoyala payila} sambheda 
{Rddkd's regrets at the long absence of Krishna.) 
I have remained in miudi fear enduring this body 
Not having been near that ocean of deliglit ; 

Not ouoof iny companions has been in iiiy power; 
As the madana creeper stinging the hand ; 

Again how many entreaties have I mode humbly 
Even BO the sin in my heart uiidemtanda not its 
error. 

WliRt foriiino was mine in a former life ? 

Again I have come to attaih this reward. 

Bidydpati says, speak not this grief, 

Thus has occurred the first separation. 

Tnere is a mystic meaning in all these kirtans 
which it is worth while to draw out more clearly. 

The old Aryan element-worship had led to the 
creation of a multitude of gods between whose 
varying attributes and powers a considerable 
amount of confusion must necessarily have ex- 
isted. In the long centuries of depression under 
which the Brahmanifial religion languished du- 
ring the supremacy of Buddhism, the ueoessity of 
introdneing some order into the grotesque and 
crowded Pantheon of the Hindus most have 
forced itself upon the mind of the Brahmans. 

The monotheism of Buddha, affording as it 
did one definite person upon whom the popular 
mind might fix itself, lea to the idea of elevat- 
ing either »Sivaor Vishnu into the supreme 
place. The slimlowy parama Brahma of an 
earlier age became personified in one or other of 
the rival gods, and gradually the incarnation of 
Krishpa, an Indian rendering of the great Chris- 
tian fact received through the medium of later 
Buddhist legends, shaped itself into a distinct 
creed and won an immense and ever increasing 
liopulurity. 

A further development awaited it when the 
Muhammadans came to India. The emotional or 
uiiphilosopliical monotheism which they profess- 

rendered it m lhoujg[li Seydri* wai fur jifydri and snppoiad 
Htulha to be addrwHiag her sakki or ooulidant^ bnt 1 am 
nut Mitisllefl willi thii. Rabu Jatfadiih thiaki dnn is 
one word for onuptya ' i. e. without lUMuiee,' he uleo 
tmnHlotes dna begdri bv * without tbs lover,' But I ssnoot 
^t tliie meaning out of the wordi. 

I Hera aguin comes tbs Bihsr type with qf for 

^ unknown to modern Bengali. 

5 yoi probably eorrnpted from goyfti a ean»l from not 
earn, meaning ** haviqg enused to go^" that is, baviig bone 
or endured. 

* Tkor perhsps fram ■ 

t Jiqfku a form of he. 
tPajfilBlbrilttsir, flfsL 
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cm] mado a deep impression on the philosophical 
minds of the Hindus, and led to that outbreak 
of iitiw rcligiouH theories which was reduced to 
systfiii by Ghaitanyn in Bengal, by RiluiAnaiid 
ami his disciple Kabir in Hindustan and by 
Nunnk in the Paiijdb. Vislion is the supremo 
being ; the whole Hindu Pantheon sinks into 
the position of min isteix to his will; by a fur- 
ther extension of the same line of thought this 
supreme being is in everything — licss everything. 
We must love him, for ,we arc a jmtt of his 
essence. Ho has providcMl us with a concrete 
expression of this lovc) in his sports with Rildha 
and the gopis. Let us thou meditate on these, 
let our hymns and songs be of these. Let 
R&dhil typify the human soul and Kfishpa the 
divine esseiicfc. But in man’s nature the divine 
and the animal are strangely mingled — ^he is half 
god, half beast. The glowing temiierament of 
the Indian poet, unrestrained by any of those 
curbs and checks which Europe has agreed to 
obey, led him into the wildest excesses. The 
love at first intended to bo purely spiritual soon 
degenerated into mere earthly lust, and the 
acenoa between Rddhri and her lover are often 
more suggestive of the brothel tlmn of the 
temple. 

1 give as an example of the least offensive of 
this class a short kirtan. 

VI. 

fifilA ramapt nimaoe inihi sukha, 

Antore modana dei diguna duf^kha ; 

Bab sakhf mcli sutnla laisa 
Chamki ehamki dhnii chhhta jc nidwAsa 
Karaite kole mofai sab anga 
^lantra nA jnuai jnnu bula Idinjanga 
Beri eka kara dhali mudita najAna, 

Bogi karaye jann ausbadha pAna. 

Tila Adhadnkha jannm bhari sukha, 

Ithe kAhe dhali morasi muklia ? 

Bhanaye BidyApatitunalia Mururi 


TnAhu rasa sAgara magdhini nari. 

To a young girl in love tliere is noploAsnro, 

In her heart tfadaiia CAiises double pain ; 

All her companions assembling lay beside her 
Starting, starting, the girl heaved sighs, 

When taking hor into tho arms she contorts all her 
body, 

As spells are disregarded by tho young serpent. 
Covering hor clobod eyes with her hands. 

As a sick man takes iiiediciuo ; 

For a moment is tho pain, for life is tho joy ; 

From this 0 girl I why do yon turn your face ? 
BidyApati says, hear, o Murari ! 

Thou art the ocean of love, tho girl is bnt young. 
This is Horace’s 

‘‘Nondum suhactA ferre jngnm valet 
Cervice ; nondnm mnnia comparis 
iBquare, ncc tauri mentis 
Invencrem tolcraro pondus.”* 

But it is at first sight rather startling to see 
the metaphor applied as it is in this case to the 
first effect upon tho soul of the awakening influ- 
ence of divine love. Accustomed as we are to 
keep the flesh and tho spirit widely apart and 
to regard them as antagonistic to one another, 
it is strange and revolting to bo brought face to 
face with a phase of thought in t/hich the flesh- 
ly serves as a type of tho spiritual. Unaided 
human nature has in Vaishnavism soared high 
and nearly touched tho goal of truth, but for lack 
of revelation it has fallen bock and lies grovel- 
ling in tho mire. 

In conclusion, 1 mnst acknowledge the source 
whence I obtained these interesting hymns. I 
have to thank Babu JagoJishnAth Rai for his 
kindness in procuring them for me, for assisting 
me with his advice in translating and making 
notes on them. 

Ho has promised to endeavour to procure for 
mo some more of them, which if the specimens 
herein given should provo interesting to any 
class of readers, I will publish in due course 
hereafter. 


THE CELTS OF TOUNOOO. 
Bt FBANCISIIASON, D. D. 


Mb. W. TiiBonALD, of the Geological Survey, 
in tho Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for July 1865, and agam in the Plroceed- 
faiga for July 1869, first brought to pnblie notice 
existence of etone implements in Bnrmah 
" both of the palsBoIithic and neolithic types.” 


In the latter number of the Proeeeduigs ho 
furnished a very full and interesting article, 
flloitrated with figures of tho principal types, 
and remarked Tho entire number of ell types 
whhdi 1 have observed in Burmali amount to 60 
or thereabouts.” 


•Chnaav. 
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At the Ifarch meeting of the Asiatie Bociet j of 
Bengal for the present year, Oapt. Fryer ex- 
hibited more than one hundred specimens of celts 
which he had collected in Burmah, the largest 
collection ever made ; but no detailed descrip- 
tion has yet been published of them. 

In the Rangoon Tmon of April 18, 1872, the 
Curator of the Phayre Museum acknowledges the 
reception of twenty-five specimens from Gapt. 
Fryer with tabular notices of ** Implement— Rock 
Material— we^ht— where found.*' 

All the specimens collected by Mr. Theobald 
and Capt. Fryer are from the Tenasserim Pro- 
vinces, Pegu, or Arakan. It is here proposed to 
notice a few which have come under my own 
observation in the Toungoo district. 

One of the most common forms of the small 
stone implements is given in Fig. 1 a.* The edge 
is bevelled down on both sides, but more on one 
side than the other, as may be seen by the form 
of the border given in Fig. 1 b. The specimen 
from which these tracings were taken is made of 
basalt, ns most of this type are ; occasionally 
they are met formed of schistose rock. Some 
specimens have the comers at the cutting edge 
more angular, and others more rounded than the 
one figured. A second form has a cutting edge 
on three sides, and is even slightly sharpened 
behind. A sketch of one is gjven in Fig. 2 and 
is formed of a schistose rock, as are all of this 
type that I hare seen. A third form is that 
of a small adze with shoulders. A tracing of 
one is given in Fig. 8 a. and its side in Fig. 8 b. 
The specimen was formed of basalt, as are most 
of the specimens I have seen in Tonngoo. 

But the most remarkable stone instrament, 
which I have seen or heard of in Burmah is a 
cunred two-edged sword or dagger, but the point 
is broken off. It is nearly ton inches long by three 
and a half brood, at its widest part, and is six 
tenths of an inch thick. Three inches of the 
lower part is narrowed down to two inches and 
a half in width for a handle, leaving the blade on 
caoh side to form a shoulder. It is made of 
basalt, but where the atone has not been recently 
chipp^ or ground down, it has a soft whitish 
incrastation, owing to the decay of therock from 
exposure to the atmosphere. On this surface 
some regular cross lines have been drawn, some 
of which are nearly obliterated ; but for what 
object is not clear. 

A tracing of the instrument is given m Fig. 


4 a, and of the end, to show the thickness, in 
Fig. 4 b. 

All the ceiiz collected by Capt. Fryer are of 
stone, as are also all those collected by Mr. 
Theobald excepting the ** fragment of a brass celt 
which was shown me near Maulmain, and was 
regarded by me of doubtful authority.” 

In the Toungoo district copper celts are not 
uncommon. They are sometimes little wedges 
of the same size and shape as the most common 
of the stone celts. Fig. 5 is the tracing of one. 
It is 1-8 inches long by 1-7 broad, and 6 
thick at the end ; and weighs 10 tolas. It is 
bevelled down on both sides at the edge and has 
evidently been cast in a mould with, 1 think, 
some admixture of metal not copper. 

Another,, but rarer form^ is that of a small 
spade, cast with a hollow socket in which to 
insert a wooden handle, such as are used in cul- 
tivation by both Burmese and Karens and other 
tribes at the present day, but made of iron. A 
tracing of one is given in Fig. 6. It is 8.-2 inches 
long by 1-7 wide at the broadest part. In the 
specimen figured, a portion of the upper side of 
the socket has been broken off. 

A third form is that of the hollow spearheads. 
Afignrc of one is given in Fig. 7 a. The length 
is 4-4 inches hollow with a depth of 8-9, leaving 

0- 5 solid at the margin. The width of the 
broadest part is 8-2. The lines in the figure are 
on one side only, and are raised above the surface, 
showing that they were in the mould when the 
instrument was cast. Fig. 7 5. is a tracing of 
the end, showing a hollow space 1-6 inches long 
by 0-5 wide. The chevron is hardly pre-historic. 
Another spearhead of the same general out- 
line but smaller, with sharper barbs, and one 
larger than the other, was brought me by a Shftn 
who said it came from the borders of China. A 
sketch of it is given at Fig. 8. It was 8-4 inches 
long by 2-6 broad at the blade. 

Besides the forms usually recognised as celts, 
the Karens associate with them a miscellaneous 
collection of circular articles both of stone and 
bronze. The most notable wnong them is a 
stone quoit, 4*8 inches in diameter, with a hollow 
in the centre2-8 across, leaving the stone circle 

1- 1 broad ; and which is 0-5 thick on the inner 
side, but is bevelled off to a sharp edge on the 
margin. 1 have heard of several specimens, but 
the one I examined is a fine |H>lished instrument 
made of striped jasper, and before the edges 


11m litlMgisphi an 8-4fhi of the Kile of Dr. 
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were diipped off for medieinei wee a perfect 
drde. A treeing is giyen in Fig. 9. 

The figdre of a fragment of a snudler but similar 
inatmment is giyen in Fig. 10 a. It la 0*5 of an 
indi thUkonthe inner margin^ likethe former onC| 
but only 0*8 or 0*9 broad and is berdleddown on 
botiisidestoformaaedgoontheoatermaigin. A 
section is represented in Fig. 10 b. It is made of 
reddish brown compact rock which is scratched 
with aknife, and looks like mi^esianlimestone. 

A small circnkr pebble with a hole bored 
through the centre had eridently, by the wear of 
theiocki been used at some period of its history, 
for a apindlewhirl, and among the numerous non- 
descripts brought me for expmination was a small 
artide made of jade, ofwhich a treeing is giyen in 
Fig. 11. Itiaonly 'lOofaninch thick. Thema- 
terial is unquestionably Ohineae and there can be 
no doubt but it is of Ohineae workmandiip. It is 
said that the inhabitantsof Manchuria used jade- 
tipped arrows as late as the twelfth century. 

In regard to the use of the implements noted, 
some of the copper ones appear to hare been 
used for spades and speerheads, and some of the 
stone ones for adaes and kniyes or cleavers or 
dsggera ; while others are doubtful. There is 
no reason howeyer to belieye that any of them 
wereerer used for such purposes in Bnnnah. 
The material of which nearly all are made shows 
oondusiydy that they were not made here but 
haye been imported. The far larger proportion 
of the stone ones are made of basalt or other 
rock foreign to Burmah, and have probably been 
introduced from Hindustan. In the northern 
parts of Burmah, they are usually made of jade 
and undoubtedly come from China ; as do the 
copper onesi for there is no copper in Burmah, 
but it is constantly imported from China. The 
reason they have been introduced into Bnnnah, 
both ^ sea and by land u that they are regard - 
edby idl the native tribes as thunderbolts fallen 
from heaven, and that they are talismans or 
amulets, protecting from evil and curing disease. 
Hence lliey have a fictitious valnci and a trade 
is carried on with them at enormous prices. The 
solid copper wedges are rated at their weight in 
silver, and for the smallest of the co]q)er spear- 
heads, Fig. 8, thirty rupees were demanded. 
Thirty rupees had been paid for the stone quoit 
Fig. 9, and in payment for Fig. 10, fifteen 
were dManded. These high prices necessarily 
lead to their mannfactnre. In America when 
fossil giants are in demand, they can be found 
almost anywhere by digging. In Yunan, celts 
principally of jade are so abundant, that Dr. 


Anderson found them for sale in the baaars of 
Momein. 

It will not be disputed but the cdts of Burmah 
have the /oral of pre-historic implements, but all 
I have seen appear to me of oomparativdy modem 
manufacture, and I think Mr. Theobald, who 
knows most about them, is of the same opinion. 
The natives say they cn picked up in the 
streams, or found on the mountain aides, or dug 
out of the ground, but their representations are 
utterly untrustworthy and deserve no more 
credence than their assertions that they came 
down originally from heaven wiUi the lightenr 
ing, or that they have power to cure disease. 

But supposing for the sake of argument, that 
these spades and hoes were formerly used in Bur- 
mah for agricultural purposes, their use neces- 
sitated the existence of means to cut down trees 
and dear the forest, and, therefore, of iron instru- 
ments, for all the celts in Burmah would not cut 
down a single teak tree ; so we are forced to 
the conclusion that these stone and copper 
implements co-existed with iron, when we may 
suppose iron was scarce and not sufficiently 
abundant for all purposes ; a state of things 
which it is not necessary to go down to below 
aero in the Mosaic chronology to find. 

Not many days walk from Balmoral, where 
the Queen eats off gold and silver, I have seen, 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century peo- 
ple dining on wooden dishes. Now were these 
people, with their wooden platters in the pantry, 
sunk by a sudden catastrophe into the mud of 
the lake by which they dwell, they might, be- 
fore the century closes, be dug up again a verit- 
able ‘‘cran-’nog,’* and by the reasoning now ap- 
plied to celts, it might be proven that they lived 
in a ** wooden age” before crockery was known. 

Many people stand masticating the troths of 
the Bible as an ox does his fodder, lest they 
should incontinently swallow a myth, bntat sight 
of such trumpery shams as these Hindu and 
Chinese Brummagem” wares, they instantly 
read us marvellous dissertations on pre-historic 
times, long before Moses was bom or thought 
of, on this wise—” These stone instruments 
clearly prove that there was a period in pre- 
historic times when the Burmese or the inha- 
bitants of Burmah, of whatever race they were, 
were wholly unacquainted with the arts of fab- 
ricating iron, steel, and metal instruments for 
cutting, and they resorted to the more difficult 
work of fashioning stone into adies and axes, 
and other cuttinginstruments .” — Qndai JudtUM 
4prilci,9ioiicgo. 
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DONDRA INSCRIPTION. 

Bt T. W. rets DAVIDS, aC.8n ANURADHAPURA. 


Lirb Cape Kooiorin on tlie continent of India, 
Dondra Heiul on the island of Happy Lanka,” 
has always been a place of pilgrimage, and seems 
to have derived its sanctity from its being the 
extreme southerly point of land, where the 
known and firm earth ceases, and man looks out 
upon the ocean — ^the evermoving, the impassable, 
the infinite. 

The worship of Neptune is no modem cuUns, 
but even now when standing on those points, or 
on diva's rocky headland at Trinkomali, who 
docs not feel a touch at least of the grand 
afflatus that inspired Byron’s hymn to tlio 
“ far-sounding sea ?” It is at least acknowledg- 
ed that no one who cannot enter in some degree 
into the feelings which gave rise to the worship 
of nature can hope to understand the history of 
the religious movements of the world. 

The history of the temple on the headland at 
Dondra is at present quite unknown. Sir K. 
Tenneni* describes its destruction as follows 

Donilera Head, the Sunium of Ceylon, and tlio 
KOiitlieni extremity of the island, is covered with the 
ruins of the temple, which was once one of the 
most celebrated in Ceylon. Tlio headland itself 
has been tlio resort of devotees ami pilgrims, from 
the remotest agon. IHoIeiny describes it ns Lhgavft^ 

sacred to the Moon,”' and the Buddhists coiistriietdl 
there one of tlieir earliest dagobas ; the rest urnt ion 
of which was the care of saccessivo sovereigns. 
Blit tlie inoHtinriportant temple was a slirino which 
in very early times had been erected by the Hindus 
in favour of Vislinu. It was in tlio height of its 
splendour when, in 1587, the place was dovasiatod in 
the coiirsQ of the marauding expedition by which 
De Souza d' Arronches sought to create a diveiwioii 
during the siege of Culuiiibo by Raja Singlia 1 1. The 
historians of the period state that at that time Doii- 
dera was the most renowned place of pilgrimage 
in Ceylon, Adam's Peak scarcely excerpted. The 
temple they say was so vast, that from the sea it had 
the appearance of a city. The pagoda wr.8 raised 
nil vaulted arches, richly decorated, and roofed with 
plates of gilded copper. It was encompassed by a 
quadrangular cloister, opening under verandas, 
upon a terrace and gardens with odoriferous shrubs 
and trees whoso flowers were gathered liy the 
priests for processions. Do Souza entered the gates 
without rosintance ; and his soldiers tore down the 
8tatueB,whieh were more than a thousand in num- 
ber. The temple and its buildings were over- 
thrown, its arches and its colonnades ware demo- 

* C«flba,VoLII.pp.llS,114. 


lished, and its gates and towers levelled with the 
ground. Tlic plunder was immense— in ivory, 
gems, jewels, sandalwood, and ornaments of gold. 
As the lost indignity that could be offered to the 
sacred place, cows were slaughtered in the courts, 
and the cars of tlie idol, with other combustible 
materials, being fired, the shrine was reduced to 
ashes. A stone door-way exquisitely carved, and 
a ainall building, whoso extraordinary strength re- 
siHted the violence of tho destroyers, are all that 
now reiuuiii standing ; tho ground fur a consider- 
able distanco ia strewn with ruins, conspicuous 
among which are numbers of finely cut columns of 
granite. Tlie dagoba which •stood on the crown of 
tho hill is a mound of aliapelesa debris. 

I have not been able to find Sir Emerson 
Tciincnt's authority for stating that the Buddhists 
consiHsratcd there one of their earliest dago- 
bas : and the statement is in itself so unlikely 
that agnud authority for it isail the more needful ; 
and again — what can be the derivation of 
the name Ptolemy gives to Dondra, namely, 
Datjuna 1 is it Dagoba ? or is it IJewa-nagara f 
which bccoiiics in Klii Dewu-nuioam^ in modern 
Siiilialcsu and in the English 

corruption Dondra / No attempt has been made 
to repair the temple since its destruction by tho 
Portuguese and Major Forhest thus describes 
iU state in 1840 : — 

Dondera or Dcwlnuwara (city of tho god), is 
situated four miles from Maliira, on a narrow pen- 
iiiHiilii, tho most southerly point of Ceylon, latitude 
5” 50' X. and longitude 80** E. Here, interspers- 
ed Riiioiigst iiativo huts, gardens, and cocoanut 
plantiitions, several hundred upright stone pillars 
still rvinaiii : they are cut into various shapes, and 
exhibit different sculptures ; amongst others, RAma, 
with his bow and arrows, may be discerned in various 
foniis. A square gateway, formed of three stones 
elaborately carved, loads to a wretched “ mud edi- 
fice,” in which four stone windows of superior 
workmanship are evidences that a very different 
style of building had fonnerly occupied the site of 
this hovel. It Is now, however, tlie only temple of 
Yidmu at Dewinuwara ; a station reckoned particu- 
larly sacred by his votaries, as being the utmost 
limit which now remains of his conquests when in- 
carnate in that perfect prince and peerloas warrior 
RAmochandra. Altlioiigh liis temple is so mean, 
the plooe atill retains much of its sanctity ; and an 
annual festival, which takes place at the full moon 
in the month of July, continues to attract many 
thouBonds of tho worshippora of Vishiiii. From tlio 


t AeceDted on tho Mcond syllable which li short, 
t In his now mo booh F/svtn rears in vol. IL pp. 176-172i 
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templo, a broad road, overshadowed bjrcocoannt 
trees, leads to a group of plain atone pillars near the 
sea-shore ; but tnm these my attention was attract- 
ed by a single pillar, situated on a low rooky point, 
over which tho sea breaks amidst hewn stones, the 
remains of some ancient building. 

If Rdma’s expedition and conquest of Lanka ex- 
isted in any form, or had any foundation more 
material than a poet’s fancy, this lone pillar may be 
considered as an index whi(^ has resisted the waste 
of ages, and now battles with the waves of ocean 
to maintain its position, and mark the utmost limit 
which remains of Vishnu’s conquest and religion. 
The pillar is of a form alternately octagonal and 
square, and exactly resembles columns^ that are to 
be seen on tho sacred promontory of Trinkomali. 

Near tho temple of Vishnu stand a Buddhist 
wihara and d^goba ; and a quarter of a mile fartlier 
inland is situated a stone building called Galgana, 
consisting of two rooms ; the noi as well as tho 
walls are of the hewn stone, and exhibit excellent 
specimens of masonry. On the top there appears 
formerly to have been a ddgoba ; but the min is 
now covered with shrubs and creeping plants that 
find root in tho interstices of the building. These 
remains of Buddhism were completed or restored 
inthe reign of Dapuloo the Second, A.D. 686. A 
stone, which had been rescued from the rabbish 
near one of tho rains, was pointed out to me at tlie 
house of my friend, Mr. B— ^ the collector of tho 
distriot, wi& whom 1 was residing. It owes its 
preservation and present place of safety to Mrs. 
B— — V to whom I am indebted for much informa- 
tion regarding the ditiquities in this part of 
the island. In tho Inscription on this slab 
1 recognised the name and sounding titles of the 
King Ftdkrama Bshu, a leslous restorer of rdigioue 
buildings, and a most persevering recorder of his 
own virtues and power: he leigned from A.D. 
1168 to 1186. 

On an upright stone, near the temple of Vishnu, 
is cut an inscription in the ancient Cingalese cha- 
racter : although considerably decayed, by peiaever- 
ance it might probably be decipher^ 

The inscription on the latter stone I have 
succeeded in completely deciphering with the 
exception of one linef and the one engraved on 
the front and two sides of the former I would 
transliterate thns^ 

6a 

dirt sanga ge parar 

Bo drt Par&krama Bi- mpar&we- 

hn ehakrawartti swA- n pawat 

yntnyi mhi wahansefa wf saga 

• Thsiels only one odnmiL on wUoh is on inopilptlon<— 
Ti W. B. D. 

t It is pabliihsd with text tianilatlon and notes in the 
Isstnnmteottlie Ci^hia Asiatis Bodety; sad the fse- 
siudleiriUbs Isaod in the iVoeisdif^ of thsG.A.8. 


minisn 10 warnsha tmen mok sa- 

lautan Bhdmi-mahA-wihArayats mpat s8 

mehi era tun hb ranalta gar dhiyayntu 

prajojaaa tn etikala da pol wa- megaspra- 

ekkote ttayi pilima gefa yojana wi- 

Nila sela gas 209yi Dew ra- ndiiiawnn 

siyayn jjuru-siimlntat matumatn 

tu war^dhanakalawnnta ta pela 

yi me leee meknn- ndnwa 
which written continuously is “ Biri Sanga- 
Bo drt Par&krama B&hu Ghakrawartti swamfn 
wahanseta 10 warnsha tinen Bh6mi-ma1i&-wih&- 
raya(h era tunrho ranaia gain etikala da pol wat- 
tayi pilima-geta gas 200 (desiyayi) Dew-rajjuru- 
s&mintat warrddhana-kalawanta tagi me leee 
meknnge parampar&wen pawat wi saga mok 
sampat sSdhiya yutu. Me gas prayojana win- 
dinawun matu matu pela induwa yutuyi minisn 
(7 minissu) lautan mchi prayojana ekkote Nila 
selasiya yutu.” 

Tho wonls in italics are doubtful and give no 
sense : (and though unfortunately the gramma- 
tical construction is not clear without them) yet 
their being so scarcely impairs the value of the 
inscription whose importance lies in the name of 
the king, tlie name of the god, and the fi»mera/l 
used. 

I would translate 

" In the tenth year of tho overlord (Chakrawarti) 
siri Sanga Bo Sri Par&krama BAliu .... near 
to the Bli6mi-mah& wihAra and . . • coeoanut 
tope to the image house, and 200 coeoanut trees to the 
lord Ddwa RAja (Vishnu). Let those who increase 
these gifts, and maintain their unbroken succession 
obtain the bliss of release in heaven (swarga- 
moksha-sampatti). Those who enjoy the fruit 
(prayojana) of these trees ought from time to time 
to plant sellings. People who pick up the fruits 
ou^t to present them toNtla (Vishnu).” 

First as to the name of the kmg : Banga-Bo 
(for Bodhi) and Par&krama Bfthu (for Bhoja) 
nre both common epithets of Ceylon kings. The 
first came into use after the martyrdom, 248 A.D. 
of tho first king and Buddhist devotee of that 
name, and nine kings are given by Turnour with 
the name of Par&krama B&hu : hat no king is 
given with the name mentioned in the text 
Forbes states that the temides were com- 
pleted or restored by D&puluthe second A. D. 
686, and Tenuent} has copied the statement, but 
I findnothing to support this in the books.f The 

puUUhsd in July 1S71. IBee Ae t tgearg, pbaar-Sn.] 
1 Noll IL 118 loB. flltoL 

I TumeargivMinhislIil two kings under the nasMof 
HfyehL The aseoBdoBibegaa to niia 686 and the ether 
7WA.DI 
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earilest mentioii of Dew-nawan that I hare found 
is in the R^ja Ratndkara(rme 88 of mj MS) 
where it ia aaid ; — Ohu h8 aula Biri 8anga-bo 
raja Piyangul-wdiera ftdi wihdrakarawd Dew- 
nuwara Dew-rajon pibifawd lo weda aaaun-wefa 
keleya 

* Hia nephew the younger Siri 8anga-ho, the 
king, built the Piyangul and other wiharaa 
atabliihsd the king of the gode at Dewnuwara, 
and ahowed favour to the world and to religion.* 

Thia ia confirmed by Upham’a eztracta from 
the RSijawaUga^* and ia probably correct, and the 
eatabliahment** referred to may be the aame 
act aa the building of the image houae, and the 
dedication to it and to Viahnu of the landa re- 
ferred to in our inacription. 

If so the inacription would date from about 
712 A D., the king referred to having reigned 
from 702 A. D. to 718 A. D.according to Tumour. 

The form of the lettera would favour thia view ; 
they are a good deal older (eapecially the r and 
m, which are teat lettera in the Elu corraptiona 
of the old Pali alphabet) than thoae of the long 
inscription of Nissonka Malla Parilkrama BAhu 
the Great at DambuUa : and there is no other 
Satigabo between the one who came to the throne 
in 702 and the 4ih of the name crowned A. D. 
1071, whose epithet is known to have been 
Wijayab&hu and not Par&krama B&hu. 

Secondly, as to the name of the god. Viahpu 
ia commonly called in this ( Anuradhapura) dis- 
trict, * Utpala wanma diwya r&jayan wahanae,* 
and is al^aya represented in tlie temples as of 
a blue colour. The Buddhiata think Bnhma the 
highest god the next to be Sakra, and the third 


Yidipu. Brahma ia too exalted to receive much 
worship. Sakra is sometimes painted on vihira 
walls, but I have never seen his image. 
Yishpu ia both painted and hia image sculptured 
with Maitri Diwya rAja’s (for so thaj call the 
coming Buddha) near to the sacred image of 
dAkya muni. But I have never heard the title 
Diwya rAja used alone of any one god, nor the 
word Nila applied aa a name to Yishpu. 

Thirdly, at to the numenUa : the Elu numerals 
are given by Prinsepaafar^as lOf and by Alwls as 
far aa 1000.} These numerals have never, 1 be- 
lieve, been noticed in any inacriptiona, or in any 
books, — ^in PAli and Elu books, the words being 
always given in full ; and neither Prinaep nor 
Alwis give any authority for thoir lists. In this 
inscription, however, the character before the 
wamah (varsha) ia clearly that for 10 and the 
signs following the word gas (trees) and suc- 
ceeded by yt, (used for cardinals like our -fk after 
ordinids) are certainly figures: the second seems 
to be the 2 of the lists : the preceding figure pro- 
bably represents, therefore, either tens or hund- 
reds I it is very like the figiire for 100 minus the 
last part. Is it possible that the figure showing 
the number of hundreds, instead of being written 
before the figure for 100 was sometimes written 
after it, and that then the last stroke of the 100 
figure may have been omitted 7 If so our figures 
would represent 200 : but in the absence of any 
examples with which to compare them, no cer- 
tain decision can bo arrived at. It only re- 
mains to be noted that the sign for two hundred 
is very like the figure of the Yalabhi plates, 
stated by Prof. Bhandarkar§ to represent 200. 


nARAYAN 8 WAM 1 . 

COMPILED BT THE EDIT9R. 


Ome of the most numerous of the modem 
Hindu sects in Western India is that of NArAyai^ 
SwAm! in GujarAt and KAthiAwad-) The facility 
with which multitudes have been led to regard 
thia impostor as an incarnation of the deity is 
an average specimen of Hindu credulity. The 
dikshApatra or book of instructions, pro- 
vided by the BwAmt for hia disciples, and which 
may be regarded as the creed of the sect, is writ- 

•Uphsiii,yol.llp.94& IraxNtihatwritiDffSWsy frpiii 
my libnu^euiBot refer totbellsliswiiiisor to tbsonion- 

Voi II. > T^Fbto XU 


ten in Banskrit^ and a translation of it will be 
given hereafter. 

BwAmi NArAyap is supiiosed by his followers 
to have been an incarnation of the god NArAyapa 
and the following legend is told to account for 
this avatar : — On a certain day in the DwApara 
Yog, while NArAyapa was engaged in the per- 
formance of the rite tapascharyA surround- 
ed by eighty-eight thousand 

I Imdum AnUetiarjf, p. 60. 

I This and iobo lubMqnent puagnphi us tsken, with 
lilllsaltentionftoms|MipumthsDjqf4iwdh^ YoLVlII. 
pp.l76-ne 
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also Bimilarly’ employed, the irritable .old 
Darv&sa* approached them. The god was ab- 
sorbed ia the contemplation of the invisible 
Btvhm — and the rishis in that of his visible repre- 
sentative before them ; so that no one noticed the 
approach of DarvAsa, who was thns indignant 
at their total want of civility and vented bis 
rage in a curse upon NarAyatw, saying, << For 
your disrespectful treatment of me you shall 
become incarnate in the Then, 

turning to the llishis, he said, you also shall 
become men at the same period.*' The god not 
only acquiesced in the sentence, but received it 
with joy, observing that he had long been desir- 
ous of becoming incarnate at that time for the 
salvation of sinful mortals. The ^*>0 

rejoiced that they would have the opportunity of 
becoming the worshippers of NArAya^a among 
men. In consequence of this ciuse, SohajAnand 
appeared, an avatAra of NArAyapa. SahajAnand 
or NArAya^ SwAmi was born at ChupiyA, a 
small town 8 miles northfrom AyodhyA(Ondh) on 
the 9th Chaitra Auddha 8, 1837 (A.D. 1780) 
According to the Bhakt ChinUhnani of Nishkiil- 
Anand a Sadhu of tlie sect, his father's name was 
Ilariprasad and his mother’s ilAIA ; but another 
account gives their names of his parents as 
Dhannadeva and rmiiavatf, but the p(H)p1e 
ca1h?d his mother Bhnkti." Ho was named 
Clhanasyuiii, and bclongeil to the SarvaiyA class 
of Brahmans and the SAvariil gotra^ and was a 
Ktudeiit of the Kantumi ShakliA of the Suma 
Veeja. He was the^swond of tlirco brothers, 
the older, called RAinapratA[i, was three years 
older, and tlio younger was named Jchliarniiia. 
When Ghaiiariyain, acconling to another aceniiiit 
named Harikpsh^aji, was a year oU, his iKircnis 
removed to the town of AyodhyA. 

Sahajauandand Ruinapralap were both invested 
with j^nve on the same day — the funner har- 
ing attamed the age of eight years. Ac- 
cording to custom, both the buys were on 
that occasion, ordered to run ol!', to intimate 
their unwillingness to enter the world, and their 
desire to devote tlicinscivcs wliolly to religious 
observances; and their maternal iiiiclc, whose 
duty it was to bring them bock and compel them 
to enter the world, started off after them. 

* Throughout the wliolu reogo of literature the earae of 
Darvais ieelweye et hand to account ftor every miehap 
or niindvcntnce. He ie reproeented ai the eon of Airj 
end Anueya, under the epccial influence of S'iva, or ae 
n portion of S'ivo. He ie figured as sitting in a flro 
ktretching hie arms upwards. He euraed Imira for having 
disreenectfully treated a garland of celestial flowan whicu 
he bsa given him ; in consequence ef whieh tiieneeforword 


RAmapratAp was easily caught. But Sahajanand 
completely outran his uncle. Having run, it is 
said, twelve koB, he turned round and said to 
his pursuer, ' Are you so stupid as not to under- 
stand that it is not my fate to retni.« to the 
world?' From that day the boy attached him- 
self to a gum from whom ho learned the princi- 
ples and practices of religion. f 

His parents dying when he was eleven years 
old, QliatiasyAm, according to the Bhaki Chintd^ 
maai, at the ago of twelve, started to perfonn pil- 
grimages, and having visited Badrikedor, Kadi, 
Calcutta, JagannAth, and travelled thence trough 
Southern India to RAmesvar, he retired into 
a forest where he devoted himself with undivided 
attention to the worship of the Sun. SArya was 
accordingly greatly pleased and blessed him say- 
ing. Whatever you undertake you will succeed 
in." He travelled about from place to placo 
as a BrahmadiAri calling himself Ni1akan(ha 
BrolimachAri. “ He wore nothing on his head 
but his matted hair, and nothing on his body but 
his kauptn ; he csrricd with him the hide of a 
deer, and a book. The Bhagawat Gita ho knew 
by heart; as also the thousand names of Vishi^n. 
Ho also carried the things reqiiircil in Shala- 
grnmworsliip, a staff of palaB wood ami an earthen 
watcrpot."{ In the ruiiiid of his pilgrimages 
to sacred places fffifAaeJhe came ig Ahiiiail- 
abad,and after a while travelled through Kuthiu- 
wmj, visiting the shrine of BhimaiiAth Siva, and 
proceeding by way of GopaiuUh to the |iort 
of Mangrol. In the year S. 183G (A. D. 1799), 
being 19 years of age, ho arrived in the attire of 
a tnpoBvi at the village of Loj or Srilox, near JuiiA- 
gnfjh, wlicrc lived about fifty sdflhiu of the sect of 
Bniiiuiiaiid, thechief among whom was AliiktAnand. 
and with him Nilakaiitha formed a friendship and 
soon bcvariic a convert to the doctrines of his 
siH't. MiiktAiiand then wrote to his Guru, 
JiainAuand, who was at Bhuj in Kachh, and ho 
returned to Loj and gave L'pwleM to Nilukaii- 
tha on the 11th Kartik siiddha S. 1867 (A.D 
1800) and chaiiged his iiiiinc to KahajAiiaiid 
SwAini. Tliorcupon, at the age of about twenty 
years, Suhajaiiaiid began to propagate liis timcts 
ami preach the doctrines of liis sect. He affi'cted 
also iiiiniciiloiis powers before his disciples, eii- 


ths three worlds and 8Akra lost their vigour, oil vegetable 
produtito witheied and died; this led to the war tetween 
the Donavoiond the god^ and Anally ended in the chnrninK 
of the oeeon. In the drama Dnrv&ia is reptoMnled oi curs- 

ll? de«r to 

him, which led to her lorrowand diigface. 


t Bcjfdemiqps, VoL VIII. p. fllfT 

} DwgMaga, YoL Yfll. p. flat. 
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trancing whomsoever he cast his ^es upon and 
causing them in this mesmeric state (»amAdh£) to 
imagine they saw Sahaj&nand as Krishna with 
yellow robes, weapons of war and other cha- 
racteristics of the god, and to behold him seated 
as chief in an assembly of diruafds.* The stoiy of 
his working this supposed miracle reached the 
cars of B&mftnand who discredited it and put 
BahajAnand to the test, but he was thrown into 
the same state, and thus convinced, placed him 
at the head of his disciples, and at his death, six 
months afterwards, left the giS of Acharya to 
him. lie then went to Kachh where he made 
many disciples of the Malla caste, among whom 
were the Raj& Rao Baheb’s carpenters ; also many 
of the Mama class of Knnbis, respecting whom 
one of the priests of the sect gives the following 
account : — 

** These people professed the MiisalmAn religion. 
It seems that about 370 years ago, the principal men 
of the class started on a pilgrimage to RanAras, to the 
iiiiiiibcr of about 5,000. As they were going 
through the (lujarAtt country, they came to Pintnu, 
a faiiious MusalmAri place, where there was a dis- 
tiiigiiished fakir living, and there they stopped to 
spciiti the night. The faktr enquired of them 
whilherthey were going. Tliey answered * Wo are 
going to KAs'i.' The fakir then said, * If 1 bring 
your K:Wi iicro, will yon do all I tell yon ?' They 
said tlicy would. Then, on tho following moniing, 
in tho place where they had passed the night, what 
should they hohnld lint KAs'i itself ! Then they all 
biithcd in the Ganges. After remaining there three 
days, KAS*! became invisible. Tho fakir then ciiin- 
iiiaiidisl them all to liecumo MusalinAns. They ac- 
cordingly complied, agreeing to wurship after the 
MnsiiliiiAn fashion, to bury the dead, and to ratify 
Ihcir marriage uontrocts in presence of a fakir ; 
only they wonhl not break caste. Wlion tlicHc pco- 
]ilo saw the inarvellons acts of SwAini NAruyani 
iiiany of them embraced the Hindu religion as 
taught by him. From that time they have per- 
formed their marriage ccreinuiiics under the direc- 
tion of llrahinaiis, liavo performed SrndiihaM in 
honour of ancestors, and burned tho bodies of their 

dcad.”t 

When he first arrived at Ahmadabad about 
1804, he was accompaiiied by liis gurubhiu 
RamAnaud, and several other Sddhus ; and for a 
time he continued to make disciples, and dis- 
semmate his principles. It is said that he first 
forbade the worship of idols ; and exhorted to 
the service of only one god NArAyapa. In con- 
sequence of such teaching, opposition was raised 


against him by the Brahmans, who so stirred up 
against him the PeshwA’s government that he was 
obliged for a time to leave Ahmadabad. 

BahajAnand performed the called Ma- 
hArudrA— or sacrifice to Agni at GAmad- 
bhAn, at Kariyanl, and at Jetalpnr near Ahmad- 
abad, and repeat^ it at Dahhapa near Varjtal 
a few miles from Nadiyad. At Jetalpur, says 
the last quoted authority, NArAyap became the 
subject of obloqny for inducing some to forsake 
their wives and homes and become BAdhns.’* 

In B. 1868 (A.D. 1811) be went to Qajha^a, 
in tho Bhaunagar state, and there converted 
Dada Ebhal Kachar a Kathi who owned the 
fourth part of the revenues of that village. 
Here the Bwami lived in tlie house of his Kaihi 
disciple and made about 800 converts among 
whom were 300 Sddhua and Brahmacharis, 300 
palaa attendants in Uie temple, and about 150 
females called Sankhgagogi (female devotees). 

In the year S. 1876 (A.D. 1819) he sent a Sud- 
hn tiamed Brahmanand to Alimoilabad, and had a 
temple built there in which was placed an image 
of Naraiinruyap. This is u large temple and is 
reckoned one of the principal ones of Bwami Nara- 
yan. Afterwards temples were built (8. 1878) 
at Bliiij ill Kachh, at Vadtal near Nmliyail in 
Gujarat, and at JnnAgadh in 8ora(1i, and images 
were [ilaced in them : these receivi^ the naines of 
Hadha and Krishpa. Then a temple was built 
at Dlioleru, enshnning an image calhsl Moilnii 
Mohan. Domed temples were also criioled sit 
•letalpnr, Dliolka, and Mnliyc ; and ** temples 
without domes arc to be seen everywhere tliroiigh- 
ont the provinces of Kntliiawud, Kachh, and 
Gujarat.” 

It was at Kmsifl on the 25th March 1825 that 
Bishop Hcber learnt from the Collector, Mr. 
Williamson, that some good had been done 
among tho wild Kolls *M»ytlic preaching and 
]M)pularityofthe Hindu reformer, Kwiimi Xsiru- 
yan.” W e give the gi eater portion of his account 
in his own words : — 

** His morality was said to bo far belter than any 
which could be learned from the Sbastra. He 
preached a great degree of purity, forbidding his 
disciples so mneh as to look on any woman whom 
they passed. He condemned theft and bloodshed ; 
and those villages and districts, which had receiveil 
him, from being among the worst, were now among 
the best and most orderly in the provinces. Nor 
was this-all, insomuch as he was said to have de- 


* Goof, a *mciiioimiiduin' extracted from tbs Bombay CaitrUr io iho Adaiie Jtmnuil VuL XY. (182S) p. 848. 

t Dm-dModaytij at rap. p. 881. 
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■trajed the yoke of caile,— to have preached one 
Qod| and in dmrt, to have made ao conaiderable 
approacheeto the truth, that I oonld not but hope 
he might be an q^nted inatrument to prepare 
the way tor the Ooqiel. 

** While I was listening with much interest to 
Ifr. Williamson's acoouni of this man, six persons 
came to the tent, tour in the dress of peasants or 
banians, one, a young man, with a large white 
tnrban, and tte quilted lebada of a Koli, but clean 
and decent, with a handsome sword and diield, and 
other marks of rustic wealth ; and the sizth, an 
old Mnsalman, with a white beard, and pretty mudi 
the appearance, dress, and manner of an ancient 
serving-man. After oiEering some sugar and sweet- 
meats as tiioir nasar, and, as usual sitting down on 
the ground, oneof the peasants began, to my ex- 
ceeding surprise and delight, ' Pandit 8wAmi 
NArftyan sen^ his salAm,' and proceeded to say 
that the person whom 1 so much desired to see was 
in tlio neighbourhood, and asked permission to call 
on me next day. I, course, returned a favour- 
able answer, and stated with truth, that I greatly 
desired his acquaintance, and had heard much good 
of him. I asked if they were his disciples, and 
was answered in the affirmative. The first spokes- 
man told me that the young man now in compnny 
wasthe eldest son of a Koli ThAkiir, whose father 
was one of the Pandit's great friends, that he was 
himself a lUjpnt and idyat, that the old man in 
gim wasa Musalman sipAhi in the ThAkui^s ser- 
vice, and sent to attend ou his young master. Ho 
added, that though of different castes, they were 
all disciples of 8wAmi NArAyan, and taught to 
regard each other as brethren. They concluded 
by asking me when I was to go next day, and ap- 
pointed, in their teacher's name, that ho would 
visit me at Nariad in the forenoon ; they then took 
leave, I Imving first embraced the TliAkiir, and sent 
my salAiii both to his father and his Giirii."^ 

March 26, 1825 (Nariad).—" About 11 o'clock, I 
had the expected visit from SwAiiii NArAyan, to my 
interview with whom I had looked forward with an 
anxiety and oagemen which, if he had known it, 
would perhaps have flattered him. lie cams in a 
■omewhat different style from all which 1 had ex- 
pected, having with him near 200 horsemen, mostly 
well armed with matchlociks and swords, and seve- 
ral of them with coats of mail and spears. Besides 
them he had a large rabUe on toot, with bows and 
arrows. . . . 

The armed men who attended SwAmi NArAyan 
were under the authority, as it appeared, of a vener- 
able old man, of largo stature, with a long gray 
beard and moat voluminous turban, the fatoer of 
thoyoni^ Ibaknr who had called on me the day 
bofon. He came into the room first, and after the 
nanal ambiaoe^ introdnoed the holy man himself 


who was a middle-siaed, thin, and plain looking 
person, about my own age^ with a mild and diffi- 
dent expression of countenance, but nothing about 
him indicative of any extraordinary talonl I 
seated him on a chair at my right hand, and offered 
two more to the Thakur and his son, of which, how- 
ever, they did not avail tbemaelvea without first 
placing their hands under the feet of their spiritual 
guide, and then pressing them reverently to tlieir 
foreheads. Others of the principal disciples, to the 
number of 20 or 30, seated themselves on the ground, 
and several of my own Musalman servants, who 
seemed much interested in what was going on, 
thrust in their faces at the door, or ranged them^ 
solves behind me. After the usual mutual compli- 
ments, I said that I had heard much good of him, 
and the good doctrine which he preached amoug 
the poor peoj^e of Gujarat, and that I greatly desired 
his ao(|uaintanoe ; that I regretted that I knew 
Hindustani so impertoctly, but that I sliould bo 
very glad, so far as my knowledge of. the language 
allowed, and by the interpretation of friends, to 
learn what ho believed on religious matters, and to 
tell hi m what I myself believed, and that if ho 
would come and see me at Kairah where we 
ahonld have more leisure, T would have a tent 
pitched for him and treat him like a hroiher. I 
said this because I was very earnestly desirous of 
getting him a copy of the scriptures, of which 1 had 
none with mo, in the NAgari oharacior, and persuad- 
ing him to road them ; and because 1 had some 
further hopes of inducing him to go with me to 
Bombay, whore I hoped that by conciliatory treat- 
ment, and the conversations to which I might 
introduce him witlk the Cliiirch Missionary Society 
established in that neighbourhood, I might do him 
more good than I could otherwise hope to do. I 
saw that both ho and, still more, his ilisciplcs, were 
highly pleased by the invitation which I gave him, 
but ho said, in reply, that his life was one of very 
little leisure, that lie hod 5,000 disciples now nthiid- 
ing on his preaching in the ucighboiiriiig vilJoges, 
and nearly 50,000 indifferent parts of Giijarut, tliat 
a groat number of those were to ssseinblo together 
in the course of next week, ou occasion of his 
broUier's son coining of age to receive the bruhina- 
nical string, but that if I staid long enough in the 
neighbourhood to allow him to get thhi engiige- 
ment over, he would gladly come again to hoc me. 
' In the meantime,' I said, ' have you any objec- 
tion to communicato some part of yonr doctrine 
■ow ?' It was evidently what he came to do, and 
his disciples very visibly exulted in the opportunity 
of his, perhaps, oonverting me. He began, indeed, 
well, professing to bdieve in one only God, the 
makw of all things in heaven and earth, who filleil 
all apace, upheld and governed all things, and, mure 
particularly, dwrit in the hearte of tliose who dili- 


• Helier, Jimrsel (4to e&) TsL IL ppi 141-41 
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gantly bou^I him ; bat he Blarmed mo by oelling 
the whom he wordiipped Krishna, and by lay- 
ing that he had oome down to earth in indent 
timei, had been pat to 3eatli by wicked men through 
migio, end that liaoe hii time many false revoli; 
tions had been pretended, and many fulae divini^ 
ties set np. . . . I observed, that I had always 
aapposed that Hindus called the God and Father of 
all, not Krishna but Bramh, and I wished, tliero- 
fora, to know whether his god was Bramh, or 
somebody distinct from him ? The name of 
Bramh appeared to cause great sensation among his 
disdplos, of whom some whispered with each 
other, and one or two nodded and smiled as 
i/ to say ‘ that is the very name.’ The pandit 
also smiled and bovred, and with the air of a man 
who is giving instruction to a willing and promis- 
ing pupil, said, ‘ a true word it is that there is only 
one God who is above all things and in all things, 
and by whom all things are. Many names there 
may be, and have been, given to him who it and 
is the eamet but whom we also as well as the 
other Hindus oaUBrahoiL But there is a spirit in 
whom God is more especially, and who oometh from 
God, who hath mode known to man the will of the 
God and father of all, whom we call Krishna and 
worship as God's imago, and believe to bo the same 
as the riiin, Shrya. . . . . ” 

After detailing some further conversation the 
bishop continues The Pandit replied that their 
belief was, that there had been many avatilrB of God in 
different lands, one to the Christians, another to the 
Musalinaiis, another to the Hindus, in time past, 
adding something like a hint, that another avaUr of 
Krishna, or the Sun, had taken place in himself. . . 

1 then asked in what way he and his followers 
worshipped God? . . 1 found, however, that he 
supposed me to ask in what fonn they worship- 
ped God, and he therefore unrolled a large picture 
in glaring colours, of a naked man with rays 
proceeding from his face like the Sun, and 
two women fanning him ; tlie man white, the 
women black. I asked him how that could bo tho 
€h)d who filled everything and was everywhere? 
He answered tliat it was not God himself, but Uie 
picture or form in which God dwelt in his heart : 

1 told him, as well as 1 could, . . . what Christians 
and Musalmana thought as to tlie worship of images ; 
but did not decline receiving some paltry little 
prints of his divinity in various attitudes, which 
I said I would value as keepsakes. 1 asked about 
castes, to which ho answered, that he did not regard 
the snbject as of much importance, but that he 
wished not to give offence ; that people might eat 
separately or together in this wori^ but that above, 
Mjpar, pointing to heaven, those distinctions would 
cease, where we should be all ek ekhijat, (one like 

* Hs' «r, /our. nt sup. isqq. 

t 2kqsfiioAve,u.a|k.l8ii 

{ This reminds ui of tbs nspset paid to Boddhi^ eqM- 


inotber). . • On the whole it was plain that his 
advances towards truth had not yet been so great 
as I had been told, but it was also appanmt that he 
had obtained a great power over a wild people, 
which ho used at present to a good purpose."^ 

To reinm to onr narrative : In the year S. 
188G (A.D. 1829) the Swumi began to bnild a 
temple on one side of what is known as tho 
Darb&r of D&dd Kliachor, the residence of tlie 
Kathi chief of Ga^hada, mentioned above : and 
there ho died on tho lOih of Jeshth Buddha in 
tho same year. His body was burned, and his 
disciples placed in the great domed temple they 
crcct^ there, a stone bearing his p a d u k fi , or 
representation of his feet. 

Since his death his followers have become very 
nnmerons throughout Gnjarat and Kathiawfi^. 
Notwithstanding the v^orons opposition they 
met with in some places, they continued zeoloudy 
to propagate and practice their religion. Some 
of his followers,” says the priest quoted above, 
''were denied admission to the towns; soma 
were burled alivo ; some sdtlhus even were pat 
to death.” In Snrat an attempt was made some 
twenty-five years ago to proenre their expulsion 
from their several castes — but without success. 
They manifest a most bigotted attachment to 
thoir doctrines and rites. 

"His dikshapatra, or book of instruc- 
tions,” continues tlie priest, f "contains 212 
e^iokoi^ and the t i k a or commentary 600 e'lokae. 
He also composed in Sanskrit a book of 24,000 
contoiiiiiig a more full account of his 
doctrines, under the title of S a t s a n g i j i w n u. 
He was the author also of seventy -five works in 
the Gujarati and Hindnsthuni vernaculars ; also 
of ten small Banskrit works. Swumi Nui'iiyai.i 
hod a number of Sanskrit poets in his train, for 
instance Satanod Swftmi, Dinanath Bhat, Sustrt 
Nityanand, Qopalanand, Bhagawadanand, and 
WosudovAiiand. And among vernocnlar poets 
that followed him, were tlie following : Brahma- 
nand, Muktunand, Prem&nand, Dev&iiand Dliyo- 
n&nand, Nishkidauand, Bhumaiiond, and Pur- 
n&nand. 

" After the death of Swami Nurayap, his di- 
sciples erected chaur As or stopping places, and 
monuments to his memoiy, in all the yillages, 
add beneath all the trees where he had at any 
time made any stay. There they worship him ; 
thqj worship also the trees.} And they per- 
form all religioas rites in his honour, just us 

elallybj As'oka,who erected eo many AAvinm to com- 
neBoreto hie vieite to different pieces. Trtt Wordip. eo 
doeely eeooeeted with Buddhism, may have hid en ongin 
to that indicated here. 
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they would in honour of the Qujarftti guru 
God&vaji MahAraj. At the death of Nftr&yaVi 
there wereabont 500,000 heads of families hold- 
ing his tenets, and al^nt 500 Sadliu ascetics.” 

In 1821, when his religion had taken a 
linn hold among the people, he called his older 
brothers R&mnpratap and Ichliarama with tlieir 
wives, sons and cousins from Ayodhya. Rdm- 
upratiip had throe sons named Nandaiima, 
Thdkiiraramo, and Ayodliynprasml, of whom 
Ayodhyuprasad succeeded, to the ffttdi of Ahma- 
dabad. The villages and temples attached to 
it are called Uitarji as distingnisheil from 
those attached to the Wa<ltrd gudi which are 
known as Dakshina Bhntj. The river Wiitrak 
near Khciju separates the two secs; all that 
l)ortion of Gujarat lying to the north of this 
stream, with Dhandhnkd, Dliolkd, Wadhwdn, 
Lima*.!!, Xawanagar, Rdjkot, Morbi, and Kachh, 
and in the cast of India all to the north of 
Ujjain, KiUi, Calcutta, and Jagannatli belongs 
to the Ahmodabad gibii. The Wa^tal gadi in- 
cludes Nadiad, Kd^biawib} proper, Ga(}hat}a in 
Gohelwat}, Junagadli, DwArka, Dholera, BarodA, 
Bharoch, Surat, Bombay and the Dekhaii. 

lohliorAm had five sons, of whom Raghuviiji 
the second succeeded to the.ydc/t of Wiultal. 
Sahajunaiid in his lifetime hail mlopted AyodhyAr 
pras&d and Raghuvir as his children, and invest- 
ed them with autliority as his vicars on earth. 
AyodhyAprasAd installed his son the present 
Maharaja Kos'avaprai Ad on the Ahmadabatl 
gadi in H. 1922 (A.D. 18G5) and died in A.D. 
1867 at the age of 55 years. The Wadtal gadi 
is now occupied by Bhagvntprasud Maharaja, 
now about 35 years old, who succccilcd his uncle 
Uaglinviiji in 1858. The latter died at the age 
of 51 years. 

“ Tliosc ropresGiitntivca of NarAynii Sa'Anii,*’ says 
the Dn^^nothifn, alone have the powor of fully 
initiating disciples into the faith. IHiu initia- 
tory rite Is performed as follows: — Tlio [XTson 
to be adinittcfl takes a little water in his right 
baud, and costs it on the ground at tho feet of the 


High Priest, saying, ‘ 1 ^va over to Bwimt 8ahaji« 
nand (ffinii, tea, dhan dm amk jarnmnapAp) mind, 
body, wealtli, and tlie sins of all iny birUis.* He 
then receives the following by employing 

which, he is on all occasions to bo preserved from 
evil and made prosperous and happy, vis . : — ' Sri 
Kri$kna team gatir mam.'-—* 0 Krishna I desire 
only thee.' 

** Under tho authority pf cither of the High Priests, 
others commissioned by them are able to admit 
followers as candidates for perfect disciplcsliip, by 
giving them what is calleil tho Pdnch wtrUmAn 
mantrOf consisting of prohibitions against theft, 
adultery, intoxicating substances, the use of flesh 
as food, and lying. But no one can become a per- 
fect bliagat bat by receiving tho mantra from 
one or other of the High Priests. Five places- are 
rocogniKcd as principal seats of authority, viz. 
WartAI, Ahmadabad, GadhAdu, Murf, and JunAgadli. 
In each of theso places, and in many otbera, tliore 
is a temple,— or rather there are two temples, — one 
for males, and one for females. Women aro made 
disciples by tlio wives of the High Priosts, ami 
always worship in a separate temple from tliat of 
tho men. In their temples, the chief images are 
those of Krishna, BAdhA, and SwAinl NArAyan him- 
self. 

** The followers of SwAint NArAyan are cliiotiy of 
the lower castes. But there aro many also of the 
very highest. It is said that GAikwAd Bayajt lie- 
caine u disciple— and also the liAja of Gadhadd. 
It is thought that about one-fourth of tho liindii 
population of Surat arc followers of SwAmt NArAyan. 

** Two reasons may bo assigned for tho spread of 
this sect First, and perhaps chiefly, the strict 
prohibition of the taking of animal life, which com- 
pletely falls in with tlio prejudices of the whole 
Hindu community. True, there are many castes 
who oat flesh, but this is always considered rather 
ill tho light of a toferated ain than a lawfid prac- 
tice ; and abstinence is considered meritorious. 
Among the Bhills, Kolia, Ac. tliis is tho chief differ- 
ence lictwccn the followers of SaliajAnand, and 
other Hindus. Again SnhnjAnand proinises to take 
Away sill : he is n*gnnlud by his disciples as the 
surety of Hinners." lii KAtliiAwAil and GujarAt, 
when CliristiHnity is prcnclicd, “ the hearers fre- 
iincntly remark that this is very similar to their 
own fnitli respecting SwAiiit NArfyan." 


SOME ACCOUNT OP THE pAlIS OF DINAJPUR. 

Or G. U. D^VMANT,- 0.08. 


The Koch and Palis or Piilias ns they are in- 
difTcrently called, arc a race of people peculiar to 
the districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur, PomiyA, 
Koch Behar and MAldA ; in tho latter district they 
arc never found sontli of tho river MahanandA, 
which seems to be their limit to the south ; to- 


wards the east tlicy aro found commonly as far 
as Gawal|)Ara. 

They can be distinguished at a glance from 
all other Bengalis by their broad faces, flat 
noses, and projecting cheekbones, and alsd by 
their sturdy appearance and different style of 
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dross. Thcj profess to bo Hindusi but while 
tlicj follow the Hindu religion in the main, 
they also practise some ceremonies borrowcil 
from Musalmans and others, which are apparently 
remnants of an older superstition. Their own 
tradition of their origin, as communicated to mo 
by an old Pali of this district, is as follows : — 
‘‘The whole country of Bohar, from whence 
the Palis and Koch are supposed to have 
come, was once governed by a celebrated king 
named Jarasindhu ; his subjects used to fight 
for him with sticks as they had no weapons of 
iron. He claimed to be a Khctriya, and the de- 
scendants of his subjects, believing themselves 
to bo of the same family, call themselves Raj- 
vaAsi to this day. 

“ Now there was a poor old man living in the 
country (his name 1 learn from other sources 
was Uaja) who hod two daughters, unmarritHl 
vu'gins ; the name of the eldest was Hira and of 
tlio second Jir&. The god Siva used to visit 
them, and at lost HirA became pregnant by him, 
their old father discovered it, and became very 
angry with them, and used to reproach them 
continually; but still tlioy used to meet Siva 
every day in secret, till it happened that their 
father hod gone away on some business, and 
they venturi to bring him into tlic house, and 
began to talk with him, and Hiii said, ‘ 1 have 
become pregnant by you and my .father is angry 
with me ; nil his caste are my enemies, and my 
time of delivery is approaching.’ diva replied, 

‘ Toko courage, the sou which shall bo born to 
you must be concealed and brought up secretly, 
you must call him Kagendra and by my favour 
he shall becomo king, and thirty-six of his de- 
scendants shall reign after him.’ While tlioy 
were talking thus Hira’s father appeared at tho 
door with a stick in his hand : they were all 
three frightened and the old man lifted up his 
stick to strike diva, and he seeing no other 
means of escape, began to retreat underground. 
As he was disappearing the old man attacked 
him with his stick, but by that time all his 
body had disappeared except his feet which tlio 
old man stmek, and from tliat circumstance 
diva is still known and worshipped by tho name 
of Jalpe4wamilth.* Sometime after this Hira, 
althoogh she was still a virgin, boro a beautiful 
boy, and as she was afraid of her father and kina- 

*WoiihippedatGliuigiabaiiibinJidpaiga^ the image 
h endesed ia a podm wdl, a huge nmIs ip held there every 

yeitf. 


folk, she niaile a ring (koch-jr^f) of kusa grass 
and concealed him in it, and brought him up 
secretly and gave him tho name of Kagendra. 

“ In course of time this child became king of 
Buhar, and although king Jarasiiidliu was a 
Khetriya, yet because Kagendra was brought up 
ill a koch, his tribe is still known by the nainu 
of Koch, and because tiic five ccreinoniesj were 
not used at his birth, the Koch do not use them 
to this day. 

“ Borne time after this Parasoram, son of Jaiiii- 
dagni, cleared India of Khetriyos twenty-one 
times, for he fought with them as hereditary 
enemies, in tho course of his travels he came 
to Behar, and the king and his Rdjvniisis took 
sticks in their hands, and went fortli to meet 
him, but ho was no onlinary warrior, and more- 
over used a battle-axe. Tho Rajvaiisis could 
not withstand him, and some by fording, some 
by swimming, crossed over to the west bank of 
the Tista. Tho king saved himself by telling 
Parasuram that he was a Koch. From iliat time 
forth those who escaped by fieeing into tJiis 
country have been called Pnllais (from 
and as Uie Khetriyas boast that they have never 
been defeated, and these men were routed by 
Pai-osuniiii, they are also called BhaAgakhetryas, 
and the few men of the Koch caste who inlia- 
bited tho country before the battle are called 
Desis.” This trail ilion must be taken fur what 
it is worth, but tliere con be no doubt that the 
Palis and Koch are a people of Mongolian race 
who migrated into this district from the North- 
east. The story tlicy tell of their anccKtors 
being com^ucred by Parasuram probably refers to 
their conquest by the Aryans, and that they 
come from tho cast side of tho Tista seems 
almost certain. 

They live under an almost pure patriarchal 
system, each family has its head and each vil- 
lage has its mandal ; while again four or five vil- 
lages are placed jointly under a patwari, the 
mandal and patwari are generally appointed by 
tho aamiiidar, of whom thqr ore the local re- 
presentatives. The greatest respect is paid to 
the elder members of tlie family in every house- 
hold ; tlicre is a headman who is called, if tho 
cider brother— darbariyabhai(fiT^fft^ or 

if he is any other relative— dewApiyA (rcfTP^) ; 
the other members of the family are absolut^j 

t Fkobtbly oomieeted with the 8k. foot J'lf or 
toomutneL 
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subject to hinii ecu do nothing unless hk 
consent is first obtained, no marriage can be 
solemnised or suit mstituted unless he agrees. 
He is looked up to with respect second onl j to 
that shown to the samindar : all the business of 
the family is conducted through him, he pays 
the rent and manages all money matters. He 
is excused from labour in the fields and is al- 
lowed to eat salt while the other members of 
the family must content themselves with the 
saline matter extracted from the ashes of plan- 
tain and other trees. He is also allowed to have 
two or more wives, while no other person is 
allowed to have more than one, and hil fa- 
vourite wife is excused from working in the 
fields and allowed to eat salt. 

The dress of the Palis is very difierent from 
that worn by ordinary Hindus ; in the hot wea- 
ther the men wear nothing but a thread round 
the loins which is called (fkrn) sikhoi and on 
it a piece of rsg called pajhal (qnr?)* on great 
occasions they also wear a cloth on their 
heads or round their body, and in the cold 
weather a piece of cloth is given tliem by 
the head of the family and returned to him 
again at the beginning of the hot season. 
They all wear a necklace of wooden beads, their 
head is shaved all round, and the hair which is 
left is tied in a knot at the top. The women 
weave a cloth of jute called inekliri (ShR*), wliich 
is their only dress. It is aiMJut three hAths in 
Iragth and two in breadth and coloured with 
red, block, and white stripes. This cloth is not 
worn across the shonldcr as is usual amongst 
Hindu women, but in a straight line across the 
breasts under the armpits falling down as low os 
tlie knees. The use of these iiiekhris is gra- 
dually being discontinued, and cotton cloths are 
being inirodoced, coloured in the same way, and 
worn in the same manner; they arc called pataui 
(TTSTPr). The women attend Mb and markets and 
cany burdens on their heads ; they cany their 
children hanging in a cloth at tlicir bocks, and 
help the men to work in the fields ; veiy few of 
them wear silver or metal ornaments, but all 
have bangles of conch shell. 

They have no fixed age for marriage ; some of 
the women remain unmarried till they are grown 
up, while others are marriod when they are three 
or four years old. In an onl inoiy marriage the 
amount of the dower to be paid by the bride- 
groom is fixed by the mediation of a Ghatah, 
calledby the Palis <kamiya’ fUm). After this is 
settled the bridegroom's relatives go to the 


bride's house and give her family betelnnt and 
pay part of the money ; this is called (y 
dargnyi. When all the mon^ has been paid, 
the marriage day'is fixed and a procession is 
formed consisting principally of women who go 
to the bride's house ; after they have been wel- 
comed by the girl's family, her aisteris husband 
or some other relative takes her on his back and 
carries her to the bridegroom's house ; 'the bride 
is now often brought in a doli ; no music or 
dancing is used at the procession ; the women 
of both the bride and bridegroom's party^ clap 
their hands as they go dong and pretend to 
quarrel with each other and repeat the following 
mantra — 

We have been to the ploughed field 

We have come to the bridegroom's house 

Where is your water pot to wash our feet." 

When the bride reaches tlie bridegroom's 
house, his friends plant four plantain trees in the 
courtyard and connect them with a thatched roof, 
covering a gunny-cloth spread on the ground 
on which tlie bride and bridegroom are made 
to sit. The bridegroom first of all stands under 
the roof and the bride makes a pradakshin round 
him five times, they then sit down facing the 
cast. The bride sits at the right hand of the 
bridegroom, no priest is retpiired for this mar- 
riage, but if a priest is employed, he sits facing 
the nortli to the right hand of the bride and 
bridegroom and recites some mantras. The 
bride’s guardian then gives her to the bride- 
groom and joins their hands and pours watei 
over them and says, “ From this day the honour 
of the family is in your hands." An offering is 
then made which is called an << Arghyo,” though 
the word seems to bo used with a meaning 
different to that usually ascribed to it ; it con- 
sists of rice, cowdung, vermilion, a hair comb, 
and a candlestick with five branches, and two 
qiots of water each containing a mango branch, 
with a garland of flowers made of sola. 

Tlie father and mother of the brid^room 
then come and the father places the garland on 
the bridegroom’s head and the mother places it 
on the bride's head, and then they both makd 
them a present, aiid throw the pots of water 
with the mango branches over them. that 
thqy take the arghya and invoke blessings on 
them, all the friends do the same, and the bride 
and bridegroom present each other with betel- 
nut, and the bride will distribute rice among tlie 
guests. The guardian of the bridegroom then 
washes the feet of the mahaiit, or principal per- 
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■on presenti and gives him betelnnt, sad ell 
the Msembled guests repeat this mantra— 

“ Take rice and eat^ 

Let the thorns of time be far awaji 
Let that which is empty be refilled 
Viotoiy to Jagannftth, lot there be peacej 
The name of ]^i is sweet as honey.’* 

The bride and bridegroom then go to the 
house of the bride's father, he makes them pro- 
sents and the next day they return home. 

'Widow msrriage is commonly practised both 
by the Palis aud Koch, they call it kahin ) ; 

it nearly corresponds to the Musalman niia. 
If an cider brother dies leaving a widow, his 
younger brother has a right to marry her ; if he 
refuses to take her she can marry into another 
family, but in that case a dower is usually paid 
by the bridegroom. In this form of marriage, 
five or six widows or married women go by night 
and take the widow who is to be married to a 
place where three roads meet ; in the meantime 
the bridegroom takes some vermilion and mixes 
it with oil and puts it on a plantain leaf and 
goes to the place, one of the women puts the 
vermilion on the bride's forehead and another 
washes it off again, saying that the name of her 
old husband is obliterated while that of a new 
husband has taken its place. This is done three 
times, and the woman is then taken homo and 
made to sit with her husband on a piece of cloth, 
they then present each other with water, and a 
flower made of sola is tied on the bridegroom’s 
knee and another on the pot containing the 
vermilion ; the friends who are present ore then 
feasted, this is all done privately so that no one 
can see, no purohit is required for tliis ceremony, 
no unmarried person is allowed to bo pre- 
sent. 

Anotlier form of marriage is the ghfirjiyfl 
( VrrsRT). In this tlio guarOian ot a virgin settles 
with a man to give him the womau in marriage, 
this is arranged through akamyi. After the terms 
are agreed on, the kamya takes some parched 
rice and curds and goes to the man’s house, and 
presents them to him, and then brings him back 
to the woman’s house. The man is called pAar- 
jamau bocausehe lives in his father-in-law’s house, 
ho occasionally lives there two or three years 
before the marriage is completed. 

When the marriage ceremony takes place, the 
gharismai is made to sit in the court yard, and 
sprinkled with water from a mango branch, and 
after that he presents all the friends who have 
assembled with betel. 


There is another form of marriage called 
dfingiyfi (ftfipn',) which is perhaps themost cari- 
ous of all. If a widow is rich she selects a husband 
for herself, and settles with him through ak&myfi, 
the man is called a d&ngiya When 

all is arranged he goes to the widow’s house at 
night, and strikes against the wall with a lathi; 
on hearing this she comes with a dao, and cuts 
the string round his loins, and catching his hand 
takes him in and feasts him. He says with tears, 

Rico boiled from uncleaned grain and pulse for 
vegetables is tbe food of a dangiyA, he has lived 
all his life in his father’s house;” he is then con- 
sidered to bo married to her, and takes all the 
property her former husband had. 

The ceremonies performed after a death are 
very similar to those common to all Hindus, and 
need not be described at length. The Palis re- 
main impure for thirteen days afterwards, some 
of them bum and others bury their dead, this 
depends on the custom of the family. 

At the birth of a child the whole family 
remains unclean for five days, which is 
called Pafichi Neither the gharbhardhdn 

or pinch&mifta (ipfr^q) ceremonies are 
known to them. On the third day after 
the birth a fire is lighted in the house 
where it took place, and the nurse a Hariani 
scatters the ashes on the ground, the house itself 
is thoroughly cleaned, this is called Dhyulmusf 
) - On the fifth day the whole house and 
its furniture and all the clothes of the family 
are cleaned, and a barker is brought who shaves 
the whole family ; the mother is then made to 
sit down in the courtyard and the child’s um- 
bilical cord is put on it, and covered with kbair 
saline ashes of plantain leaves). Borne 
tuimcric (NTC) and five cowries are also put witli 
it. The woman faces the cast and the barber the 
west, and the plantain leaf is put between them 
The barber first cuts the woman’s nails, and puts 
the parings on the plantain leaf, and then washes 
the child, and shaves the fatlier’s head, and 
after that the child is again bathed and shaved, 
this is called dok&m& (^2rri|r). The hair which 
is shaved from the head of the father is collect- 
ed and put on the plantain leaf, and the whole 
is afterwards burnt. The barber and father then 
bathe together, and the father distributes food 
to all the people who are assembled, and gives 
the barber some rice and curds, he also makes 
him and the nurse a present. The mother next 
places her child in a winnowing fan (^) and 
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puts it in front of a tnlsi tree, which she ealntoe, 
after that fire or six women take the child to a 
well, and draw water five times in a lota, in 
which a mango branch has been placed, the 
water is poiirocf out as a libation, and the god to 
whom it is offered is invoked bj name. This 
is called 987) chnyichhuyA ; no pnrohit is 
required for these ceremonies.. The Palis arc not 
acquainted with the usual Hindu ceremonies of 
shaving the head, boring the ear, and naming a 
child. Both the Palis and Koch worship thb 
usual Hindu gods, but they have also deities of 
their own to whom they seem to pay greater 
respect. The tutelary goddess of the Tfsta 
river is almost universally worshipped by them 
under the name of " bami Tliakuraui” in the 
month of Ohait. Some of the ceremonies they 
practise arc very curious and appear to bo quite 
unknown to the common Hindus ; amongst 
them is an annual festival held in honour of 
Durga, who is worshipped under the name of 
Gambhira. The head of a dead man is taken, 
or if that cannot bo procured, a skull which is 
painted to resemble life and offered before the 
goddess with singing and dancing. 

VThon the land is suffering from want of rain, 
the women assemble at night, and covering their 
bodies with red powder go naked through the 
village with swords in their hands dancing and 


singing indecent songs ; notice :s given before- 
hand, and no man is allowed to leave his house 
that night. This ceremony is called hudmdyao 
({V HTNT) on expression of which I have not 
been able to find the exact meaning but 11741’ 
may possibly be the Sanskrit root 9 or 
the heaven and 1 am told that {87 means 
open** but it resembles no Bengali word with 
which I am acquainted. I should be glad of 
suggestions on this subject. This interpretation 
would afford a good meaning, as the women 
might well bo supposed to call on the heavens 
to open in time of dearth. 

The Palis are subdivided into three classes— 
the Shadu, Bubfi, and DeSi Palis. The B&bfi Palis, 
or Byabahari, as they are also called, eat pigs 
and fowls and drink spirits, and the Desi Palis will 
eat shellfish. Both the Sh^u and BAbil Palis use 
cows in ploughihg. The Shodii Palis for the 
most part follow the tenets of Clisitanya, the 
founder of the Bairaghi sect. The Koch are the 
palki bearers of the district ; they seem to bo 
about on an equality with the Palis in respect 
of caste ; no Brahman will take water from 
either Koch or Palis. I am informed that 
a few Koch are to bo found in Dakha ami 
one or two other districts, but the Palis I be- 
lieve are peculiar to the districts mentioned 
above. 


ON SOME EMINENT OHARAGTERB IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
By M. SASHAGIRI S'ASTRI, BA., ACTING SANSKRIT PROFESSOR, MADRAS. 
(Continved/rota pagt 815.) 


KilLIDXsA. 

Or this great poet nothing is known except 
his works ; nor does he say anything of him- 
self. Some place him at the court of Bhoja, 
while others say that he was a contemporary of 
Vikramarka of whose court he is said to have 
been one of the nine sages. An inscription 
found by Mr. Wilkins at Buddha Uaya, of which 
he published a translation, alludes to ** tlie nine 
gem8”(Wil8on’s preface to the Sanskrit Dictiona- 
ry.) According to Bhoja charitra he was a con- 
teurporaiy of Bhoja ; but this book forfeits all its 
claim to an authority since it enumerates Bana 
Mayfira Bhavabhfiti, M^gha and Mallinatha as 

• The aathor of a eomnentaiy on the Setuprabuidha 
nsincd Rinadfis iqri in the beginning of the work, that 

KAlidlea wneiadneed by Yikiamldityato write the poem^ 


the contemporaries of that prince. Kalidasa is 
said to have been the aathor of RaghuvaAsa, 
KnmAra Sambhava,Meghasandc4a, RitusafihAra, 
Nalodaya, Sctuprabandlia,* dakuntalA, Vikram- 
orvaii, Mnlavikugiiim itra, JyotirvidabharsQa 
Sruta-bodhin!, Vyitatfiril vali, dringdratilaka, 
PraAiiottaram&U, and Hasy&rpava. We cannot 
believe that the author of ^akuntalfi was the 
same as the author of Nalodaya. But there is 
a tradition that there was a poet at the court of 
Bhoja, inferior to KalidAsa, who, grudging the 
great poet the reputation he hod acquired by his 
excellent works, observed that he could not pro- 
duce a poem witli yamahas and /irdscu or puns of 

fnf qRtrfir vet Himvvsr 
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various kinds nor a poem with a subject mvented 
by himself. To remove this reproach K&lidAsa, 
it is said, wrote Nalodaya and Meghasandeaa. 
Who the opponent of KAlidAsa was, we cannot 
asccrtauii but there is one stanza in the Megha- 
sandeia which runs — 

AdrehAfingam liarati pavanah kimsvidityun* 
mukhtbhih Dristotsahaichakita chakitam mug- 
dhasiddhangandbhih Sth&n&dasmat sarasaaichul- 
iidutpatodafimukhah kham DifinAg&ndm pathi 
pariharan stlihla hast&valepAn. 

From tills it follows that the banishment of 
Yaksha from the court of Kubera, and his resi- 
dence in Hamagiri was a pure invention of Kali- 
dksa's, but the Kath&sarits&gara alludes to a 
Yaksha doomed by Kubera to live in the Vin- 
dhya Mountains. As the author of this book 
ficurished in the eleventh century A.D., he may 
have borrowed it from Kalid&sa and consequent- 
ly there is no inconsistency in the tradition. Bo!- 
sides the ordinary meaning there is one which 
the commentator gives at the end of his com- 
mentary on that stanza, from which it is learnt 
that Nichola was a friend, and Difiiiftga an op- 
ponent of K&lidusa's, that the latter out of envy 
condemned this work notwithstanding its merit, 
and that the poet addressing himself to Megha, 
i. e., (the Megha Sandesa) says ** you go abroad 
from this place in which there is a friend of mine 
called Nichula and spread in the world patting 
down, as you proceed, the gestures which Din- 
iiuga makes with his hands, expressive of his 
pride and his disapproval of you and other works 
of mine.” 

There is a work in the Oriental Manuscript 
Library in Madras called Nfinartha^abdaratna, 
the * Gem of Homonymous words.’ It is divi- 
ded into three nibandhanas, and at the end pf 
each it is said to have been written by Kalidasa. 

Iti AHkAliddsavirachite nauarthasabdiiratiio 
k&dikshAntavarp&dy&nt&rthavachchhabdapraka- 
ra^e ekaikadh&tvarthavichdrnrainaiityo prath- 
ainam nibandhanam sam&ptam. ^^Thus ends 
the first nibandhana in the Gem of Homony- 
mous words” composed by Kalid&sa, a great 
poet, which contains words that have (all) the 
letters from ha to ks&a (arranged in oi-der) at 
their end and which is interesting on .account of 
ite discussing (or more properly referring to) the 
meaning of each dAdta or root. There is also 
another book called Tarala. This is a cominfen- 
tary on the above book. The author says that 
his is Niohula Yogtndra, and that he 

wrote the work at the request of the king Bhoja. 


If this be genuine it will no doubt reduce K&li- 
d&sa’s antiquity and place him at the court of 
Bhoja, and thus authenticate all the accounts 
given of him and the Wing in the Bhnjacharitra. 
From a philological point of view it will bo a 
very important work demanding the attention of 
literary students. Now if this had been the 
work of K&lid&sa who is believed to have been 
versed in every branch of Sanskrit literature, 
wo might expect that it would be quoted a.s 
the Amara, the Visvapraka^a, the Sabd&ruava, 
and other lexicons. But if we look into the 
various commentaries of Amara, and Mallin- 
atha'a commentaries on the Raghuvahsa and 
other poems, wc nowhere find the name of this 
book ; nor is Kalidasa ever quoted as a lexico- 
grapher. If he was an author of a Kosha surely 
his nam^ or the name of his work would be 
mentioned by Medinik&ra in his list of lexico- 
graphers, for Medinik&ra mentions the name 
of each lexicon which ho knew or the name of 
its author. The following is a list enumerat- 
ing nearly all the authors that have written 
lexicons 

A^Uhor*st names, AVames of their woirhs, 

Raty&yana 

Vy&li Utpaliari. 

Vagnri 

Varanichi 

Vikramuditya Snmsaravarta. 

Amara Niimal ingaiiu^asanam. 

Dhananjaya! Nainaniala. 

Dll an van tori 

S&swata 

Vopiilita 

Iluntideva 

Hara 

diibhaiiga 

Hal&yudha Abhidhriaaratnaual&. 

Prat&pa 

Mahendra 

Ardhanftriswara 

Bhoja 

Bha(^chandra 

Vuchaspati Sabd&rpava. 

Madanapala 

Govardhana 

Rabhasapftla 

Budra 

Amaradatta 

Ajaya N&n&rtiiasaiigraha. 

Gang&dhara 

Dharapidhani 
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HflBUMduuidra NlmamAttaadAnekftr- 

tliMaDgnlia. 

Vigbbatt« 

NidbATa 

Dbarma 

Tftnpik 

ObAndragomi 

VdmaDA 

KAfoTMwAmt Kalpadni. 

ITidATA Vaijajuitt. 

MaheAwara YiAwaprakAto. 

Silbardia VanaviUiaDwirdpako- 

aba. 

RAjadeTa 

ParadkotUmadeTa TrikAndeieBbaHArAvali. 

Bb&maba. 

Mab^ BabdaratnabAra NAnAr- 

ihatilaka. 

MedintkAra Medini. 

DaadAbinatba NAnArtha BatnamAla. 

RAmeiwaraftarmA BabdamAlA. 

PadmanAbhadatta BhAriprayoga. 

MadhnreAa BabdaratnATali. 

JatAdhaia Abbidhanatantram. 

dhradatta divakosha. 

CbakrapApidaita dabdacbandrikA. 

Jayabbatta AvyayArpara. 

Bajana NanArthapaihapettikA, 

dabdalingartha ChandrikA. 

Hanwin Pazyayapada Manjarf. 

VallabbamiAn Baraswat! VilAsa. 

BAtmawaU MiAra ViAwa Medini. 

DbananjayabhattAraka.. PazyAyaAabda Batnam.* 
Here we find neither the name of NAnArtba 
Babdaratnakosha nor of KAlidAsa. To come to 
ibe internal evidence: — ^The work is divided into 
three diapterg each containing a set of homo- 
nymooB words without any arrangement except 
ita eombining into one group words which have 
the same teimination or Pratifaya which are 
strung together in one UnAdisAtra. The olgoct 
of the Kosha appears to be to illustrate the 
UmSndiMuirai^ and in this respect it is like the 
UpAdikosba of RAmaAarma. As a specimen I 
quote two passages one from the book and the 
other from ita commentary. 

viennt ▼ wrW Pwrro? || i j| 

^ wind Md 
njctd witY ShnC ||>|| 
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<i44g««iir4nnra9RdwnS 

^ ||b|| 

wind fividlN' wnS tPniWr 

fS«in<iiC w;w«||4|| 
«rcnrBifir 

•1^ qwviit H in 

qtlifitr 

nn rrfdmwf g 6 g 

TOfrC BftwrfT v^NTinnrv^c 
•inir vig? dfw dflrarff ftmrcd flvlj 
•idifif wind 

r«nie NfnC ^ wtC iiKTifHl ||s|| 

dwne ntvrnqrnnin^ HbII 
wd fid wid^ nrifflr 
drerii^ ftfwt fnnd f id ||io|| 

NCfwi ^ swrd 
ynprfTinftd niff wrfft ||»i|| 

Nitfie ftnfiTr durd 

Pi# P w fi i fiftf ||w(( 

^wd wird siniTd ipprTfd' 
fimsrwsd ## n n dwidi i d ; ||is|| 
fid ffi^ wfn hijnsuft 

ndfid ndad iPnrd unti^ ||i4|| 

ydidkrn jf# in# irw^r# 
jafd Wffrdn i^nrdn gid ||i6|| 
^ngiR# fw ndd# wr## 
ignj# ird? n fwnd ftmii^ ||io|| 
irMr fnf%ft iira#fid# vd 

Nflfid d"nd »ffinifrrtr#rf N ||i 7 || 

fwrftar### n inrfrd drvnt 
•td wmi^ ## irnrd wnrl## ||i8|| 
wahif# fli# r n tfri dfri l '; 

NWid# irar# N nffif f nd ||m|| 
ifffTf# ifTfN k^piid ddn# 
dwjirft# fid ir nw rf # «f# ||so|| 
ltd fimrd n mnd idnt 
nnif tiddfirnfiiidfir irro ||m|| 
di#t ww^ mmfs jnflrt 
wit# ffnimPr hn# |M| 

5Cit f^d nfNfinrT 
njttd ijred% ||fi|l 
fd# dlfid IT wnd 5o»t| 


• 8m WImb’i pnbM to Ui amukrit MtiMWir ; A^nehi, CM ; Ftoktad'k CMfw N BmihU tori* to tf« 

Jfedrei iVgiirftsqi^ 
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The oommentiijr on tbit ram u follow! 
rnwtA «n«« 1 n •im% «: I »i^??int i|fc | 

V<r«iq^ «»v:|);ir4r l%« I ^ I 

^Ql«n9 I aT^KT m i vwdfc# 

!5i I wrcit HAfTO «*u«nwifff 1 1 m ir4f w i 

l^si<^Mr4r:|ii7«ir3ar^«ii^ I 

iiT^inni^: II 

In the UnftdiBiltn, 8rd chap, wo have the fol- 
lowing ;— 

fiwraPraftwaf: I | sjmt 

!^ivcr : ] t M 4 r 4iw f gw Rrn^:*H. 

Ll the ordor of these sutras, he has taken 

4i#, ffw, w, aw, «ri, jm, 

9*^1 being 

iii|>Ata8 or words irregularly formed from the 

roots TO, ^), TOi TO, ^HTi TO, 9TO, 

»w 


At the end of each chapter the ooncluduig 
words of the author arc os follows :-— 



f^nnt mrvAwl^Mf^iiTin^OTrnriraKvfrft 
«nl vonvmt iwir (frirtor jflir) 

There is not much merit in the commeiitaiy ; 
it simply giyes the root of every word and quotes 
the UtfidtaiUra in a mutilated form. If 
Nichulayogfndra, the friend of Eilidisa, was 
a sage under Bhoja he should bo mentioned 
in the Bhoja Charitra, but ho is not, nor do 
wo hear anything of him from other sources. 
The internal evidence however is not strong 
against their being the works of Kftlid&sa and 
Nidinlayogthdra respectively. The subject re- 
quires more investigation. There was anotlier 
Kalidftsa, via., the author of the Bhagarata 
Champu. He calls himself Abhinava Kalidasa 
(the new Kfilidftsa) and thus distinguishes him- 
self from his illustrious namesake ; some of the 
works mentioned above may be his. 


SBAVANA SATUBDAYS in BOUTHBBN INDIA. 

By y. W. KARABIMMITBNQAB, XAIBUB. 


Faw Europeans in India are aware that one of 
the mo!«C ludicrous vows made in honour of 8^rt- 
nivtsa Bvdmi of Tirupati consists of an eleemo- 
synary excursion on Satunlays in the month of 
SfrAvana (Augost-September). People, especially 
young lads, who do not ordinarily wear the three 
inaifcs affected by the followers of RAm&nuj^hA- 
rya put on those emblems of Vaishnavism on these 
days, and adorning thomadves with laced and silk 
clothes, go from house to house bogging alms, and 
oxolaiming ** S'ri Vonkat^-S'Aya Mangalam." At 
each door, they receive aliandful of raw rice, the ag- 
gregate of which they give away in alms, or lay apart 
for tlie purpose of giving a feast to the Brahmans 
ill honour of the god they iqiecially adore. It is 
iiiunaterial whether the observers of tliis vow ore 
rich or poor, beg they must, and that too in an igno- 
iniuouB manner. It is firmly believed by them that 
the non-observance of this vow is sure to excite the 
wrath of the angry god, while on the other hand 
clironio fevers and oUier distempers are got rid of, 

* The isanBBoript froni which the above paMSRe has been 

quoted U so fidl of nisUkes that any attempt at imndating 

or explaluiog it is entirely naoleaa. Nor do ve require a 


and riches and prosperity ensured by the obeervsnoe 
of this BoperstitiouB rite. 

It does not sppear that this custom is supported 
by any PnrAnio authority. I do not know whetlier 
the Tirupati Sthala PurAna enjoins it But even 
tradition fails to explain its origin ‘or rationale. It 
is followed exclusively by those families whose 
tutelary god is the Tirupati VentaramanasvAmi. 
Tliey imagine that tliey become che Dfisaa or 
servitors of that deity on the particular Saturdays 
alluded to, which are always sacred to his worship, 
and when feasts are frequently gi.eii to Brahmans 
in his honour. Although it is very difiicnlt to discov- 
er the cause of this pViuliai' observance, it would 
not be very hazardous to trace it to the sordid 
character of the god S^rinivAsa SvAmi. Hie logon- 
daiy origin, his insatiable greed, and the heartless 
manner in which hie dues, even to one's lock of 
hair, are exacted, all tend to serve the same primary 
object of squeeiing as much as poasiblofrom liis 
deluded worshippers and fear-inspired victims. 

translalion or explanation. The quotation Mrvw onr pur- 
pouM farasttihowithomnimerinwhiBh the nuthor has 
handled his rabJccU 
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BENGALI FOLKLORE.— LEGENDS FROM DINAJPUR. 

By 0. II. DAMANr. B.aS. 

{Continued from pagt 287.) 


THE SEVENTH STORY. 

The of a Hogue, 

Once on a tiino a great fricndidiip existed bo- 
Iwoctii a king's sou and a barlicr's sun, they were 
alwaj’H together, and could not licar to be separated. 
One day each of them proiniHcd tliat ho would 
do whatever the other aakcil him. After a little 
time the king's son became anxious to know whether 
the barber's son would be faithful to his promise, so 
lie sent a man toliimtoaay tliat a dog of which he 
was very fond was dead and it was necessaiy to bum 
him, ho therefore wislicd Uvs barlier's son to cut 
down his beautiful large mango tree and send it to 
liiiii for fuel, llie barljcr s son sent the tree, but at the 
snine time was rutlicr annoyed, and in order that he 
might retaliate on liitii he sent him a message say- 
ing, “ 1 want a piece of wood to elcan my tcctli, so 
iiiifaHten the benm which is in tlio middle of tlio roof 
of your house and send it me.” Tlie king's son did 
Ml, but ilicy both saw that by continuing to act in ibis 
way tliey would ruin each oth(*r and gain nothing, 
so they agreed to travel into minus other country and 
try what tlicy could gain by their cleverness. They 
started together, and in the course of their journey 
came to a king's palace. They were very tired of tra- 
veiling, and lay down to nsst, and tlio king's son went 
to deep. Tlio barber's son thinking it a good opportu- 
nity wont to the king, and said, *'Your Majesty, 1 
have kept a slave for a long time, but as 1 am now in 
want of money I wisli to sell him, perhaps you will 
buy him from me." The king agreed to do so, and 
tlu^ fixed on a price. Tlioii the barber’s son said, 
” I love my slave very much, and if I rouse him 
from his sleep I shall not be able to part with him, 
so you must let me go away whilst he is asleep." 
Witli tliese words he took the money and went away. 
ll\us tlie king's son became a slave, and the barber's 
son went away to the country of another king. 
Whilst he was there he saw some labourers working 
ina fidd, one of tlicm was advising the rest to buy 
a cow : Uiiukiog that this opportunity was not to be 
neglected he went to them, and said, "Brotiier I 
have a veiy good cow which I will let you have 
for sixty rupees,'' tlio labourer agreed and the bar- 
ber's son took the money and went away with him. 
After th^ liad gone some little distance the barber's 
son saw a fine cow tied in front of a Musalman's 
house, so he said to the labourer, ** yon stop here, and 
1 will bring you the cow directly, ^e cow which you 
see is the one.” Tlie labourer sat down, and the 
barber's son went to the house, end said to a wo- 
man who was there, "Aunt, your husband has order- 
ed me to diow the cow to this man, yon sliow it to 
him, and I will be with you directly,” so saying he 
>aB away with the money. The woman showed the 
cow to tiie labourer as she had been told, but when 


he wished to take it away, she called her neigh- 
bours and hindered him ; he then discovered that he 
had fallen into the hands of a swindler, and left the 
place in toan. 

Meanwhile the barber's son went to the country 
of another king, and there he heard tliat a merchant 
was just dead, and his son was making preparations 
to perform his funeral ceremonies. On hearing this 
news he went to the house of a poor woman, and 
said, " Aunt, yon are suffering great hardships, do 
as I tell you, and yon will soon become very rich. 
A merchant ^ the place is just dead, you must pre- 
tend to bo his wife, and I will pretrad to bo yonr 
son, and then follow my instructions exactly, and 
you will obtain great wealth." So he made the 
woman put on a widow's dress, and ho himself put a 
moiiniiiig cloth round his neck and went crying 
to tlio merchant's house, and said, "The merchant 
who is dead was married to this woman, and I am 
her son, now tliat ho is dead I have come to perfonn 
his funeral ceremonies, and my mother will per- 
form Mali witli him, if you will give us the 
needful money." The merchant's son believed his 
story, and gave him the money for performing 
ffili. When all the preparations were completed, and 
the woman was seated on the funeral pile, and the 
fire was lighted, she grew frightened, and begoii to 
say, " I am a Yugi, I am a Yiigi.” The merchant’s 
son enquired what she was saying and tlie barber’s 
son answered, " My mother loves me very much, and 
wishes that 1 may live for many Yugs." So the 
woman died, and tlio barber’s son and the merchant's 
son went home, and began to prepare for tlio funeral 
ccroiimnies, and the barber's son said, “ Brother, our 
father suffered much hardship for our sakes, let us 
sell all wo have to celebrate his funeral.” The mer- 
chant's son agreed and put all his property on 
board a boat in order tliat he might take it away 
and sdl it : they both started together, and when 
they had come to a certain place, the barber’s son 
said, " Brother, I have never visited tliis place before. 
You go and choose what is necessary, and I will 
remain here and take care of the boat.” So the mer- 
chant's son went, and as soon as he was gone, the bar- 
ber's son ran away with Uie boat and all tlio property. 

He became very rich by tliis stratagem, and deter- 
mined to visit some other country, but ho considered 
that it would be very wrong to go away and leave 
his friend a sla^, so he went bade to the country 
of the king to whom he had sold him. 

Wlien he arrived there he heard that the son-in- 
law of a gentleman had been missing for a long 
time, so he enquired of another person how the man 
used to dross, and one day wont to the gcntloman's 
house, and told him that his son-in-law had returned ; 
as it was a very long time since the people of the 
hoiiso had seen the son-in-law tliey had forgotten 
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hit appearanco, and seeing that the barber’s son was 
dressed like him, they believed his stoiy, 9nd let him 
into tlie hoose. In the middle of the night, vrhen 
everybody had gone to bed, and his wife was fast 
asleep, ho took all her ornaments and jewelleiy and 
cut off her nose and went away. 

The neat morning 4io made some noses of gold 
and went from place to place to sell them till at last 
he reached the gentleman's house, and said, “ I know 
a chann by which I can fix on a now nose ; I put 
on a golden nose which will unite with the old 
one, all persons who have snub noses can obtain 
good ones instead." So the woman whoso nose had 
been cut off came and bought a nose, and the bar- 
ber’s son fixed on the one which he had cut off 
the night before. Now the wives of the gentleman’s 
seven sons all had snub noses and were very anxioiu 
to get good ones, so they cut them off*and bought 
gold noses, but the woman whoso nose had been 
first cutoff, had obtained a real nose, and it remain- 
ed fixed finnly, while the noses of the other women 
which were only made of gold dropped off as soon 
as they wore touched by water. After- this happen- 
ed a rumour arose that a rogue had come into the 
country and many petitions on the subject were pre- 
sented at the king’s palace and he was exceedingly 
troubled at it. 

There was a sorcerer living near the palace, who 
by his calculations discovered the whole history of 
the rogue, and the barber’s son saw that if the 
sorcerer was not put out of the way, there was every 
probability of some misfortune befalling him, so 
he thought over the matter, and one night went to 
tlie sorcerer’s house, and called out, "Bhattacharjya 
Ihakur, Bhattacharjya Thakur.” Now the Brahman 
wasan old man and did not wish to get op, so tlie 
barber's son said, “The king has sent you every 
urgent letter, stitch out your hand and take it.” 
The Brahman stretched his hand out through the 
door, and the barber's son, immediately cut it of^ 
iiuu went away with it, and as he knew that the 
sorcerer oould practice no more magfical arts now 
that his hand was cut off, ho gained increased confi- 
dence and began to cheat the people on every side in 
i terrible way. 

At last the king being unable to hit on any other 
plan proclaimed through the city by beat ^ drum 
tliat if the man who was doing iJl tliis roguoiy 
would come forward, ho would give him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. When the barber’s son heard of 
the news he went to the king, and as /i proof that 
he was the rogue, produced the hand of the Brahman. 
The king was amaiEod,but4iovorthclcHBkcpt his pro- 
mise and gave him his daughter in marriago. lie 


was overwhelmed with joy, and obtained tlie release 
of his fribnd, and went away with his wife to his 
own country. 

THE BIGHTII STORY. 

I%e Merchani and the JDenum.* 

In the country of Bhpj Bftja there lived a mer- 
chant named Kinu Slioha. Now Blioj K&ja and tlie 
merchant were great friends, and when the latter 
was going away to carry on his trade, he asked Bhoj 
llftja to take care of his house in his absence. 
Sometime after ho had gone a demon assumed his 
shape and came into the presence of the rflja and 
said, ** 1 have neither son nor daughter, what then is 
the use of my trading anymore?” With these wonts 
ho went to the merchant's house and lived with his 
wife, and in the course of time three or four diildrcn 
were bom. After twelve years the merdiant re- 
turned from his trading, but when ho wont to his 
house tlio demon refused to admit him saying that 
ho was the true merchant At tliis the merchant 
went and complained to Bhoj B/lja : Iho rija sniu- 
tnonod both parties before him. . but as they wore 
both exactly alike ho could not decide which was the 
true merchant In this state of doubt he deteimiiied 
to go to another rtja and tell him the whole story 
and lot him decide the matter. Now while the true 
Kinu 83ialia was going crying along the road he 
saw some shepherds who had climbed up on a mound 
of earth and were playing at a game, some of ilicin 
pretending to be kings, others ministers, and others 
attendants. When the dicpherds heard his cries 
they called him and enquired how he came in such 
n plight and after he hod told tliem all that had bc- 
fsJlen him, the shq^heid who was acting the part of 
a king and was throned on the mound of earth, said— 
" If your rftja will bring both parties before me and 
allow me to give a decision I am sure I can give a 
very good one.” When Kinu Shiiha heard this ho 
went bock to Bhoj RAja and told him what tho 
shepherd king had said, and Bhoj BAja ordered his 
attendants to take both parties before him. He heard 
what each party had to say and then took a long 
reed and bored it through and placed it upright In 
tho ground and said, “ Whichever of you can pass 
throngli the hollow of this reed, is the true Kinu 
Bhaha.” 

Hie real Kinu Sliaha knowing that he was a man 
and could not by any means pass through tlie hollow 
of the reed, began to cry, but tho false Kinu Sbaha, 
saying that he oould easily do it, was in the act of 
passing through the hollow reed, when tho shepherd 
king, knowing that he was an impostor, stopped both 
ends of the r^ witli mud and killed him and let tlio 
roal Kinu Slialia go back to his own house. 


MANGA rAJA’S OR KAVI MANGA'S ABHIOANA. 

Bt THR RBV. r. KITTELk IIERKABA. 

Ladt year when eoaidiing after cortaia Canaruao “ Uanga Uftja'a Nit^anto.” Having read a few 
mannacriiit. in the RAja'a Library at MniHur, I liap- pagoa 1 fcU cwiviiicod tliat tlM work was of 
pened to meet with a Canarcae Bictiouary enUtied riderable value u it explained, whenever poaaiWo, 
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its Sandait Tocsbles either by Csntreee terms or 
Tstssmss, and Tidbhayas, which are in common use 
amongst the Ganareae. I had nerer seen such a 
work before^ and anzioos to get a copy (by the 
kind peimission of J. D. Gordon, Esq., d & 1.,) 
1 took the manuscript with me to Merkara where 1 
copied it as it was with its thousands of mistakes. 

It is composed in Canarcse verse, the so-called 
VArdhika Shatpadi. Its introductory words are 
literally as follows “ Bhiguri, Hallyndha, Sura- 
hari, Dhananjaya, Ndgavanna, Vaijayanti, Vara- 
ruohi and others having been, the modem (abhinava) 
Manga RAja (monkey-rex) uttered this modem 
A bhidAna (with long initial) on earth.” And verse 
4 is : " The modem Manga having folly made ready 
tlio wisdom of Vararaclii, the novelty of GopAlika, 
tlie mystery of BhAguri, the arrangement of Dhan- 
anjaya, the nice division (suvibhakti) of Surahari, 
Uie cl^eraesBof Vis'vaprakAs'a, the Canarese of 
NAgavarma,*theelegancoof the great Vaijayanti, 
the oztonsivenesa of HalAyudha and the propriety 
of DhhmAcha, uttered the AbhidhAna (with diort 
initial) in su(^ a manner that females and boys can 
viidorstand it ” 

Gontxnts. 

I. fivaiga KAnda 


1. 

Bvtrpi Vuig., 

verses 

8- 88 

2. 

Grah. V. 

II 

88- 89 

8. 

Dig. V. 

It 

40- 69 

4. 

Kluy. 

II 

80- 78 


5. NAtyaV. 

verses 

74- 83 

6. SabhAdiV. 

II 

84- 90 

II Bhfi KAnda 

1. Bhfi Varga, 

II 

91- 95 

2. NailaV. 

fi 

98-102 

8. Vanaud&adhi V. 

n 

108-168 

4* Milga V. 

•1 

168-186 

6. PakriiiV. 

II 

187-178 

6. Go(Paa'u).V. 

II 

179-188 

7. Puragrdiopakarana V. 

n 

189-214 

8. AliAraV. 

II 

816-222 

9. Manushya V. 

II 

223-248 

10. BrAhmana V. 

II 

449-282 

11. KshatriyaV. 

II 

263-301 

12. Stri V. 

n 

302-815 

13. DehAlankA^'a 

II 

818-344 

14. Vais'ya V. 

II 

845-369 

16. Hfidra V. 

II 

370-376 

18. TAti V. 

II 

376-38.9 

17. VaidyaV. 

II 

384-391 

Ill PAtAla KAnda 

1. Mnta Varga, 

II 

892-398 

2. UrugAV. 

II 

899403 

8. VAriV. 

•1 

404-423 

rV SAmAnya KAnda 

II 

424-485 

V NAnAitlia KAnda 

.. 

468-539 


The author thus promises much, and I think lie 
has executed hia work in a fair manner. It would 
bo very desirable to critically prepare, by the help 
of some further manuscripts, tiie work for the press. 


ABOHiEOLOGY IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 

ExtraeU firm a UUer/hm Sir WaJUr Elliot to the UtuUf^Secretarjf of StaXt fair India^ dattd 

Woljlee, Hawick, ISth FA. 1871. 

(From ' Prooeedinge the Madrae OovenmeiiU! 1th Jwm 1%1\.) 


I HAVi no doubt that the further investigation of 
the Buddhist remains, described in Mr. Boswdl’s 
interesting report, f will lead to important disco- 
veries, and I therefore strongly recommend that the 
excavation of the Amravati mound should be resum- 
ed under competent supervision. 

Tho present aspect of the site is that of an exten- 
sive eaiihen knoll or hillock. Wlien 1 began my 
operations in 1845, 1 fortunately hit upon one of the 
four entrances, and from sculptures that turned up, 
I wasenabled to form a tderable idea of the plan 
aqd purpose of the edifice. The first remarkable 
ol^oots wore the two lions which had been seated 
on tho wall of the outer enclosure at the entrance ; 
a miniature dahgop which had surmounted a de- 
tached monolithic column in tho space between “ the 
inner andouter rail” of Mr. Fergusson ; the diaft 
of the oolumn itself \X the riiafts of the smaller 
pillars at the ends of t^ entrance wing-walls, with 
tlioir drcnlar-ribbed bases and capitals ; and por- 

* I poaaua Nagavaims’s Chhandas and a part of his 
EAvmalokana. 

t Bos Indian AnUfnarn, pp. 149 A J82L— Eu. 

I 7Vn end Arpsat IVarJUp, plate LXXXIX. 


tions of the five upright pilasters or “ stda” on tlie 
dome, over the principal image opposite the entrance. 
Severalof the tall upright slabs B^ptured on both 
sides were still standing tn eiiu, with the coping 
stones bearing figures of animals lying below. 

These correspond so exactly with the sculptured 
representations of a dahgop, repeated again and 
again on tho excavated stones, that I felt persuaded 
the latter vrere, in fact, representations of the edifice 
itBelf.S Mr. Fergusson, to whom I co mm unicated 
my notes and Aetches, with a restored elevation of 
the dome, drawn in conformity witli this conclusion, 
did not agree with me. He supposes that a dali- 
gop occupying tho area of the mound implies too 
vast a structure ; and he imagines therefore that the 
enclosing walls, or, as he terms them, “ the outer 
and inner rails” surrounded an open space, in Uie 
centre of which a small " dagoba, say 40 or 60 
feet in height and 80 or 40 in diameter,” had been 
erected. I 

I 8e&Janmai Eofa/ AMaUa BetMo* & VoL III. wood- 

LXXvfffSc”*."* 

H Journal Analie BDofciy, N. 3. \tA. 111. pag4 144. 
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From this theory I feel compelled, with the grent- 
eiit diffidence, to difiecnt. The character and poaition 
of the BculpturoB diaoovored in 1846 impreaa me 
atrongly with the conviction that my coujoctaro 
will provo correct ; and this point will, 1 trust, be 
aatiafactorily cleared up if the Government aliall 
be plooHod to sanction a thorough investigation of 
tlie locality. 

Tlio odifice which occupied the site of the mound 
still known as the lHpal-4\wna^ or “hill of lights*' 
was probably one of the most magnificent dahgopoa 
over constructed. It seems to have suffered serious 
damages at an early period, probably during tlio 
great Buddhist pcraecutionain the sixth and twelftli 
centuries. When the mound was first seen by Cap- 
tain (afterwards Colonel) Mackenxie in 1797. it 
was mudi in the condition in which I found it. He 
statcothat,in the year preceding his visit, Vetika- 
tadra Naidu, the Vasareddi Zanui'dar, in removing 
a large stone from it for a pagoda be was then 
building, came on the brick-work of the original 
edifice, and dug a circular trench, 10 feet wide by 
12 feet deep, in hopes of finding additional build- 
ing material. The central area was still untouched 
and a moss of rubbish thrown out of the trench 
provontod any observation of its original state ; but 
he “ conjectured that the whole had, previous to 
its opening, formed a solid circular mound.'* Tlie 
sculptures then visible were few and insignificant.^ 
The most remarkable, representing a siege, had been 
removed to some distance, whole it served as a 
covering or roof to one of the small tompira 
frequent on the outskirts of Hindu villages, and 
appears to have been the same referred to by Mr. 
FergUB0on.t 

Mtcr Captain Mackensio's visit the zamindar, 
seised with tlio idea that the mound contained 
treasure, sank a shaft down the centre, but only 
found the covered stone vesad containing a crystd 
casket with the rdic of Buddha. Disappointed in 
thisexpcctation, he determined to eiflsrge the ex- 
cavation, and convert it into a tank or bauri ; and 
in doing so, covered tlie walls still deeper with the 
earth tlirown out. Of Colonel Mackcniio's operations 
in 1816 no record remains but I could not learn 
tliat any extensive explorations had been made by 
his orders. His surveyor probably ascertained the 
lines represented iu hit plsii by running shafts into 
the mound at various points. A few stones only 
were sent by him to Calcutta ; I did not see more 
than four or five in the Asiutic Society's Bluseum in 


1841. A few more that remained exposed wm 
taken to Masulipstam, by direction of Sir Frederick 
Adam, iu 1866-66, for the purpose of ornamenting 
a proposed choultry or tovm well, but it never was 
built, and the Boulptures were appropriated by Mr. 
Alexander, the Master Attendant, o^r whose death 
the Collector was ordered to claim them as public 
property, and they were sent, I bdieve, to the Cen- 
tral Museum in 1866-66. I observed some mom 
built into walls in Amravsti, but not many. These 
should be examined and reported upon. . . . 

It is probable that the other three entrances will 
bo found in a more or leas perfect state and that 
much of the outer wall or “ rail" will also bo dis- 
covered to be erect and in fils, especially on the 
west half of the circle ; whilst the sculptures of the 
“ inner rail," or what 1 should term tlie base of tlie 
dahgop proper, are probably buried deeply under 
the sides of the excavated tank. Most of the up- 
right dabs laid open by me had never been disturb- 
ed, but» as I explained to Mr. Fergusson, a few only 
had been re-arranged to form a small chamber or 
shrine in the gate-way ; perhaps after the injuries 
done to the building in thesixtii centiiiy, and may 
bo due to a later local family, professing Buddhist 
tenets which is referred to in inscriptions extant 
in the neighbouring temples^ as flourishing in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

Some of tlih stones transported to Madras in 1846 
should still remain in the Govemmqit Museum, and 
ought to bo carefully preserved as illustrative of 
the original architecture. Amoifg these 1 may men- 
tion the other lion (regardant), the shafts of the 
columns immediately under it in the entrance wing- 
wall, its ribbed melon-shaped base and capital,] the 
miniature dahgop of sand-stone that had surmount- 
jd the monolithic pillar,| etc. The stone vase and 
the crystal reliquary, which I recovered from tlie 
zamindar's sequestrated property in 1863, should 
also be figured in any future description of the 
ruins 

The Krishnfi division contains many other Bud- 
dhist remains which ought to be explored. About 
1840 the Collector, to obtain material for repair- 
ing the high road between Bejwadaf and Bandar, 
dcmolishod a mound of brick-work, in which were 
found four stono-vaaes, each containing a crystal 
reliquary, not deposited in the centre of the mound 
08 at Dipsl-dinna, but in the four udes. The country 
pcoide called the place Langsrdibba, and sMribed 
It to a courteMn (langa), the favourite mistress of 


• Ihoy an daieiibed in the AiltUie EtuarektM, Yd. IX. 
pages S76-8. 

t TWs sad lYoriB^i p. 16S. not^ 

(.There ie aa sceonntof the ef Amimvsfi, 
dina Slid Damskota* in the Vol. XV. (18*8) 

up. 464-478^ teken from a 'Celeiitta •/otwa^. And m it 
SUan from internal evidence (see p. 470) to have been 
written in 1819, when CoL Mackenzie wae m 
^ yeaisbefo^ hie death, it is piriwUe that it was ^m 
hie ^ It contains no details of sxploiatioiis bov- 


I See Captain Tripe's photographs of the BWm 
n. 89^ No. 7Zi 

I No.74in the same photagiaphs represents the pillar, and 
plate 89 in TVas and fferpent ITorship. 

q A similar deposit was found some Sffo by the 

zamindar of Pittapur in the B^ehmandn diririet 
The four stone-vases, each eontainlng a eryetd boit 
were seen by Sir Henry Mnntgomeiy in 184IL who induced 
the to send them to the Qovein^ Mnsenm i 


thiy nSw are. They were figu^ in the Ma^oe Jhiowal 
IJt€ratur§ and Seienen, Vol. XV. and V.hn f 

withoot any description, Madtu /osTao/, VcL XIX. pb 188. 
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a foimer R/ljai who built it and aevoral othors of 
a huiglit to enable her to see the liglita at Dipal- 
diiiDB. Twoof theao wore eaid toboat Gudivdda^ 
and Dhactipral ; and I aacertainijd that a romork- 
able mound did exist at the latter place, but I had 
uotimu to viait it. Mr. Boswell indicates other 
siteB promising to repay examination. 

Mr. Bosweli alludes in SectionVI. (/. A. p. 154) of 
his paper to a collection of inscriptions : — ^These, I 
regret to say, came to an unfortunate end. I had 
obtained copies of almost all the inscriptions of any 
value throughonttheNorthem Sarcars, amounting to 
several hundreds and filling two large folio-volumes. 
These, with three volumes of translations, were des- 
patch^ by my agents in a vessel laden with sugar 
which encountred a gale in the Bay of Biscay, and 
shipped a great deal of water. Although soldered in 
tin-cases, the combined action of the sea-water and 
sugar completely destroyed them, together with many 
books, drawings, and other manuscripts. I have still 
a nnmberof Copper S'dsanams which 1 hope to utilise. 


I embrace this opportunity of drawing attention 
to two other remains of Buddhist snprcinaqr 
worthy of further notice. The first is the site 
of the city of Vegi, tlie capital of Vegides'ain, 
and the rbsidonce of a Buddhist dynasty ante- 
rior to the foundation of the Eastern Chflukyan 
kingdom about tlie end of the sixth century. 
Some notice of Vegi will bo fonrd in the 
Madnu JoumaLf 1 afterwards identified the site 
between the modem villages of Vegi and Dondalur 
nearElnr. A good survey of this ancient city is 
very desirable. The second place is a rock-inscrip- 
tion in the Oanjam district, exhibiting aiiotlier 
version of As'oka's celebrated edicts. Some account 
of the place is also given in the Madnu JomniaL% 
At my request Mr. Mindiin of the Aaka Factory 
took a photograph of it, but at too great a dis- 
tance and on too small a scale to bo ^ use. A 
better photograph or rubbing on moistened car- 
tridge paper would be much prised by Orientalists 
here.} 


ON THE OONDS AND KUBKUS OF THE BAITUI DISTRICT. 


Fnm Ifis R^t on ike Land Reoenue SetOemMt the Baitnl DutrieU 
Bt W. RAMSAY. Bo. as. 


The Gonds are found in all the wild and jangal 
villages, and also In some of the more open ones, 
where they live chiefly by manual labour in the 
fields, following the plough or tending cattle. 

The Kurkus arc almost entirely confined to a few 
tolukas of the Saoligarh Pargana, which belongs 
to a Kurku proprietor, Gainda Paid. Some of the 
Kurkus are very industrious in the cultivation of 
rice, but the majority of them are very similar to 
the Gonds in cliaractor and disposition ; these latter 
have no idea, and no wish, beyond living from hand 
to mouth, taking no thought for the morrow, and 
conscquciitly obliged to put up with little food and 
scanty clothing. Their favourite mode of livelihood is 
by cutting grass and firewood, which they sell in 
the nearest market, but thoy also carry on a certain 
amount of agriculture, chiefly by that method 
termed Dhya. They are thoughtless and improvi- 
dent beyond measure, and groatl^ addicted to drink, 
to obtain which they will put up with any sacrifice ; 
oil the other hand, thqypoasosa that great merit of 
most rude and savage trib^ v£a,-trutiifuliicHH, which 
is devdoped in them to a remarkable degree, tlie 
more so when compared with the opposite cliaractor 
of the Hindfia generally in that resp^ 

The Gonds are found more or less over the whole 
of the range of the SAthpura hills as fai as Amaro- 
kanthok to the east and also north of the NarmadA 


in Bhopal. The Kurkus are found more to the west 
as far as Burhanpur, westward of that they are 
called Mawosis, and are intermingled with the 
Bhills. There can be little doubt, I think, that all 
tiioae tribes, though now perfectly distinct in reli- 
gion, language, and ceremonial obrorvancos, are tlie 
representatives of Uio aboriginal people who inhabit- 
ed India prior to the times from which authentic 
history commences; The diort, but well-knit figure, 
tbo flat features, dark complexion and abundant 
locks, of almost all the various hill tribes of India, 
mark them as the descendants of a common stock, 
ilioiigh history and tradition alike fail to give any 
satisfactory due to tlie many changes which time, 
and the many convulsions to which the country has 
been subjected, must have wrought before the 
various tribca had fallen into their present shapes. 

The Gonds thcmselvoi^ and especially the higher 
class of them, who pride tliemsdves on the name 
of RAj Gond, the branch of the race from whidi the 
reigning family of the old Gond kingdom was 
sprung, are said to be of RAJpfit descent^ and iheir 
ThAkfira or chiefs many of them even at this day 
afFoct the bearing of RAjpAts ; but little trace how- 
ever of the RAjpftt origin can bo seen citlier in their 
language, their custoina, or their physical leaturaa. 

The Kurkus at tlie present day are an essentially 
different race, speaking a different language, and 


* PBd— 28 Feb. Skiee the foregoing was written I And 
that the Langa-dibba mound, denmlishi'd by the Collector 
for the lenair of the rood, was at Gudiyjtdn itself. Miednu 
Janmal, Vd. XIX. (or new Serifs, V. l. Ill ), pegeSSft. 

t MaOraa- Jmrnai nf AAsiwIsri aai/ Seimna, Vd. XI. 
page 802. 


t^airatJcnrma€fIMaFatiir§midSdmie$,Yd,JJL (gr 
new Series Yd. IV.) pages 76 and 78. 

I See Ind. rinrigiMiy, pp. 819-881— Bd. 
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having a peilectly different rdigion; th^ eleo 
however claim a BIjpht origin, and 1 believe that 
some of thnr chieh on the hilla adjoining Berar 
aBU arrogate to themiwlvoa the title and privilege 
of Bdjpdta. It ia popularly beliovod tliat the Qonda 
are divided into 12| goto or tribes, corrusponding 
to the 12} oaatea into which the Hindus liavo boon 
divided ; but 1 believe this to be a more invention of 
modem times, put forward by some of the Praddns, 
or the priest class of Qonda, in affectation of 
Hinduism. The gots of the Gonds are properly 
family distinctions, marking different branches at 
the original stock ; as a proof of which 1 record the 
fact that only members of different gots are allowed 
to intermarry, the srife being adopted into that of 
her husband. I believe that originally there were 
but two well recognised gots, termed “Dhurwa” 
and " Wika ; ” from the former the royal race and 
tlio chief Thftkurs or Chiefs are-said to have sprung ; 
and from the latter, the remainder of the population. 
At the present day, the number of recognised gote 
ia very great, so much so, that I have failed in 
meeting any person who pretended to know the 
names oven of all of them. 

As far as I have been able to discover, there are 
22 gots belonging to the “ Wika" branch of the 
race, and 24 to the " Dhurwa." Besides the goU there 
arc a number of ** Jais" as they term them ; such 
are the Pungudyaa, Pradhins or priests, Dhotya, 
Diiburyoa — makers of liquor to bo used at cere- 
monies,— Chirkyas and Ojfts— musicians employed 
on similar occasions,— Kotyas, who make images 
of deities, and various other professional divisions ; 
these again are subdivided into the goto. The 
whole subject is involved in great obscurity, owing 
to tlie want of any records, and the utter ignorance 
and want of education among even the bettor 
situated Chiefs and TliAkuia. 

The Qond religion is a peculiar one. Besides the 
subdivision of the race into go(s, the go» them" 
selves are again divided into classes according to 
the gods they *JC')rBhip. There ore three dasses 
generally recognized, worshipping seven, six, and 
three gods respectively. The first class comprises, 
1 bdieve, the BAj Qonds, the priest caste, and 
perhaps some others ; the second class comprises 
the bulk of the gots as its followers, while the three 
god worshippers are termed “Murodcolas;" there 
are said to be some gots that worship five, and some 
•our gods, but this is a matter of some doubt. This 
is the theory of the rdigion os expounded by their 
M Visemen;" but the great bulk of the nation know 
little of these distinctions. They follow in the 
steps of their fathers in the oeremonies attending 
milages, births, and deaths, some of which are 
very peediar, all iuvdving more or less outlay on 
drink, and they all know some god to whom they 

make their customary offiering at stated times, ^e 

idigion generally of the Gonds maybe divided into 
two heada^ whidi for want of better terms, 1 wodd 
call ** pieoative '* and ** deprecative j" ffie one 


addressing itsdf to the powers of good, and odling 
for blessing ; the other addressed to the powers 
evil, and intended to avert calamity *, the latter rites 
frequently involve the riiedding of animd blood aa 
an expiation ; of course with such an ignorant racci 
, almost every object of external nature is made at 
times to serve as the visible symbd of the divimty. 
The lowest class of Gonds^ a sort of outcasts trlb^ 
called “Dhuryam," ore even said to woidiip the 
dung of pigs 1 It is hardly possible for -the Imagina- 
tion to carry one lower tlion that 
It is worthy of remark that one of the ceremonies 
after a death consists in killing a cow and sprinkling 
its blood over the grave ; in default of this it is said 
that the spirit of the departed refuses to rest, and 
returns upon earth to haunt its relatives in life. 
From my own experionce I am convinced that this 
ceremony is by no moans universally acted up to, 
and not at all in the case of Gonds, living in the 
open country, and in contact with Uio Hindus. The 
Gonds as a rule bury their dead : but I have been 
infoniied that in the case of Gonds who, as it is 
expressively termed die in their beds," that is in 
easy circumstances and better position than the 
mass, they are burned after the manner of Hindiia 
Another peculiar custom of the Gonds is that of 
serving for a wife in her father's house precisely 
as Jacob did for Baohel ; the period varies from 7 
to 10 years. 

The language of the Gonds is quite peculiar to 
thcmselvos, and, as far as I know of it, contains no 
element of Sanskrit or other roots of the present 
Hindu languages. The language and religion of 
the Kiirkus are perfectly distinct ; the forint r has a 
decided afliuity to Telugu ; their religion consists 
chiefly in the worsliip of Mahadevo, whose sym- 
bol is the “ Linga they also worship the sun. Al- 
together they are much more allied to the Hindus 
than the Gonds both as regards their language and 
their religion. 

There are but few wandering tribes, and profes- 
sional criminals are but a handful ; this would 
naturally be the case in a purely agricultural district, 
possessing no large towns ; all have employment, 
more or less, and consequently the chief incentives 
to crime are wanting; occasionally daCoities ore 
committed by BanjAras, but those occurrences arc 
few and far between. Fonnoriy the Goods were 
the chief offenders in this respect, but Aey have 
now been greatly reclaimed from thdr former 
habits, and now sddom break out Into crime except 
under pressure of want As I have said More th^ 
live entirely from hand to mouth ; daring the in- 
tervals of the harvests they subsist mostly on jangal 
produce ; during seasons of failure they are utterly 
dependent on tlie bounty of the Malgusar, and if 
the bountiful hand bo withheld, want will neces- 
sarily drive the sufferers to extremes. 

Education must be pronounced to be still in a low 
state throughout the district generally, thoqgh im- 
provement is gradually taking place in this respect 
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As yet education hu not found its way among for many yean to comoy or nntil they have made 

the Gonds, and I see little prospect of its doing so further advances in genend civilisation. 

ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 


Bombay Bt. B. Asiatic Soeidy. 

At the monthly meeting of the society held on 
Thnnday, the 12th September 1872. Frofesior Bom- 
krishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.Ai, read a paper on the 
date of the MahAUhtetSi of which the following is an 
abstcaot 

There is a notioe by Golebrooke, m the Oth vbl. of the 
Asiatio Besoarehes^ of a copper plate grant in the posses- 
sion of some Brahmans in Southern Indian purporting 
to be from Janamejaysi of the race of the PAkdavas. 
This kingis described in the grant in the same terms 
as in the Mahdbhdrata. The grant waspronounoed to 
hespurionsby Golebrooke^ since it appeal to be very 
modem. From the solar eclipse mentioned in the 
grant its date has been determined to be the 7th of 
A|iril 1621 A.D. 

The earliest literary date is that of Fatanjali. 
Txot GoldstOidLer places him in the second century 
B.C., and the writer of this has recently discovered 
that he lived in the reign of Pushpamitra» the 
founder of the S'unga dynasty, who reigned from 
B.G. 178 to B.G. 142. Fdnini must have preceded 
him by about three centuriesy and the B'ranta and Orihya 
Sdtrss of the three Vedu^ most have preceded Pdnini, 
or some of them were probably written about the 
same time with him. Ike Sdtras again presuppose 
the BriLhmanas, between whidi and them a consider- 
able interval must have elaiised. Now the Aitareya 
Brahmana mentions Jansmejaya, the son of Farikahit 
and Bharats, the son of Dudiyanta, as very powerful 
jking8(VUl. 21, 23). This shows at least that some 
of the elements of the story in the Hahibhdrata run 
far into antiquity. In the Qilhya Bdtra of Ai^va- 
Uyanathe nanw of the MahdbhArata occurs. It is 
questtoned whether the Mahibhdrata here referred to 
centained the story of the Kurus as the epic now 
known hj that name does. Butthequestiondoes not ap- 
pear reasonable, since another author (Pdnini), who pro- 
bably lived soon after, or at about the some time^ men- 
tions tlie names of some of the characters in the story, 
and the name of the poem also. Pdnini in his SAtnu, 
not Gmuut mentions Vdnudeva and Aijuna (IV. 8. 98X 
Yudhishthlra (VIII. 8. 96) and the Mahdbhdrato, 
(VI. 2. 88). The first is a remarkable rule, tor it 
the formation of derivatives from these names 
signifying persons devoted to or worshipping Vdsudeva 
or Arjuna. And the manner in which they are men- 
tioned together, reminds one of the groat friendship 
which, according to the Mahdbhdrata, existed between 
them, and looks like a reference to the representation 
of those heroes contained in that poem. Fatanjali, in 
his oommentsonthis Sdtrs, sees no reason why Vdsudeva 
should have been mentioned in this Sdtrs, since the 
same derivative from the name is taught in another 
rule. He mys this Vdsudeva is the name of the great 
god Vdsudeva, thus showing that in his time, and even 
in those of Pdnini, the heroes of the Malidbhdrata 
had come to be worshipiHid os gods. Fatanjali gives 


the names of Bhfmasena, Sahadevs, and Naknis, whom 
he calls Kurus (IV. 1.4 ahu), and of Duryodhaia, and 
DudS'dsana (111-8-1 shu) mentions that Yudhishp 
thira was the elder brother of Arjuna (under Psa. II. 
2. 84), and tells ns (under i4ta. VIII. 1.16) that these 
persons were popularly known in his time. As an 
instance pf HI. 2. 118 he gives Bkarmeum sma 
Xumvo yuikymiiet * the Kurus fought with toimesq'— 
in which yudkyatUs with sma has the sense of the 
perfect, Ac., remote past. It thus appears that there was 
In his times work describing the war of the Kurus, that 
the war was considered to have taken place ata remote 
time, that Bhfmasena, Nakula, Sahadeva, Yudhi- 
shthira and Arjuna were heroes of the Kuru race, 
and that they were popularly known. The Malid- 
bhdrata therefore existed in Patanjali's time, though 
it is not denied that the poem must have undergone a 
good deal of transformation in the course of ages and 
many episodes have been introduced into it. The main 
story, however, appears to have been substantially the 
same as it is now. Perhaps the Mahdbhdrata story 
was even made the aubjeot of new poems in Patanjali's 
time, for under II-2-24, he quotes, as if from such a 
work, asidsUijfomisasAra Psndoiiam, * he followed the 
Pdndava, sword in hand.' This forms a regular line 
in the fan/ost ha metre. 

The Ndsik inscriptions date probably from the 
1st to the 3rd century A.D. In one of these Qautamf- 
putra's exploits are compared to those of Bhfmasena, 
Arjuna, anf Janamejaya, all of whom are Mahibhd- 
rata characters. (Jbar. J?. B.JLA.S, No, xvJii. p.41). 
The Ghdlukya copperplate grant translated by Prof. 
Dowson (Jour. B. A. A, N. 8. Vol. 1. p. 269-70), and one 
of the Gurjara dynasty, translated by the auUior 
lastyear, contain versos, quoted as from the work of 
VydsB, one of which is addressed to Yudhishthira. The 
date of the former is 472 A.D. and of the latter 496 A.D. 
An inscription in a temple at Iwnlli in the Dharwnd 
district is dated in the 3730th year of the Blif rata war. 
The S'aka date in the inscription is 600, corresponding 
to 684 A.D. (Jour. B. B. B. A. 8oe. Vol. IX. p. 316.) 

iCali iiA— ■ lived before BAna, as he is mentioned as a 
fomous poet by the latter in his Uarsha-Charita. 
Bans fiourished in the first-half of the seventh century. 
For he tells us that he was patronised by S'ri Harsha 
the same as Harshavardhana (the contemporary of 
Hiwen Thsang,) who was conquered by SatyaS'raya, a 
Ghdlukya prince mentioned in the Iwalli inscription 
as then reigning, and whose great-grandson was on 
the throne in 703 A.D. (Dr. Hall's edn. of VdMMdaf td 
p. 14, 17, notes, and Jour. B.B.R.A.A Vol. HI., p. 203-11). 
Kdliddsa mentions the war of the Kurus that took 
place in the Kurukshetra, and Aijuna, oneof its heroesi 
in his Meghadiita. Bans himself in his Kddam- 
bari makes Vilasvdtl^ the Qneen of Tdriplda, go to the 
temple of Mahdkdla in Ujjayinf and hear the Mahd- 
bhdrata read. The people of Ujjayinf are represented 
in another place ae fond of the Mshdbhdtot^^ Bdmd- 
yana, and foe Purdnas. There are equivokes on the 
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name of tlio BhinlOi ind the deoih of Ffndn, bj (ho 
cuno of Mott!, hlo wife Mthtf ho?iiig fo- 

tnminmA awldow oll hoT IflBb tlio dooth of Abhimooyii, 
the widowhood of UttaiA Aijuno'i being killed by 
Bobh^lTdlalu^alld■flerward•reBtoredtolilaby Ulnp^ 
■ad Mfonl other iaddenti are •llnded to in diilerent 
parte of the work. ( JSid. Oal. edn. of 8am?. 1912| 
p. 57, 188» 108, 198, 197). The MahdbhArata then 
exiiM in a fo^ oomplete eo far ae eoneeme the 
mefa story, in the flni-half of the 7th oeatury A.D. 
Bdna mentiona a work called Viiavadatto, in the 
Handia Gharita, (Dr. Hairs FdMwutotM, p.-13), which 
is ?eiy probably a tale of that name by Subondhu. 
Bubandhu is mentioned in a yerae by R^jaS'ekhara, 
from whose works there are quotations in the Saros- 
?aii-Kanthibharaaa(Dr. Aafreeht*a Ds/. Cat. p. 209a) 
attributed to King Bhqja, and consequently to be re- 
ferred to the early part of the llth century A. D. 
Siibandhu's Vesavadattd contains allusions to Bhima's 
having killed the giant Bake, to the skill of the 
Ffndavas in gambling, to the Kiohakaa, the officers of 
king Virdta, Arjuna, Duhi^fsana and others. The name 
of the Mahdbhdrata also occurs several times (Dr 
HaU’a edition, p. 16, 81, 87, 88, 70^ 106, 147.) One of 
the characters in the Mitohchhakatika, every old 
dramatic play, mis-quotes the Mahdbh^rata. Accord- 
ing to him Draupedi is dragged by the hair by Bdma 
instead of DuhS’asana, Subhadra becomes the sister of 
ViS'vAvaau and not Krishna, and she is carried away 
by Hanumdn, instead of Arjuna. There are also many 
allusions in other parts of the play (Gale, edition of 
S'aka 1792, p. 28, 31, 109, 199), MrUhchhakatika is 
mentioned in Dhanika*s commentary on the IWardpn. 

There is a commentary by B'anknri&chftrya on the 
Bhagvadgitd, an episode of the Mah&bb&roto, In his 
principal work the Bhdriiya on the Yedknta Bdtrai 
there are quotations from the Bhagvadgitf, (ififtf. 
Ind. Star. BA. Vol. I.p. 275; 458, Ac.) A verso from 
the 8&Titryup&khy6aa, an episode in the Vanaparva of 
the Mahfbhfrata, occurs in the comments on Sdtra 
1,3,24 (lb. p. 276.) B'ankaWUshdiya is considered to 
have lived in the 9th century. In a Tamil chronicle 
he is spoken of as having converted a king of Chem 
of the name of Tiro Vikrama from Jainism to the 
B'aiva faith. From a oqiperplate grant by a successor 
of Tim Yikrama, recently discovered, it appears that 


this king probably reigned in 846 A.D., and another of 
the same name in 526 A.D. The drama of thcYenl- 
sanhara by Bhatta Nirdyana is based on the latter part 
of the story of the Ifahdbhlrata. In the prdogoe 
Ndrdyana tpnaHn of Kilriina Dvaipfyana, the author 
of the MahdbhArata, in terms of reverence. The Kird- 
tdijnniya of Bhiravi and the B'i^updlavadha of Ifigha 
are also based on parts of the Bharata story. There 
■re quotations firom these works in Dhanika's, commen- 
tary on the Dat'arflpa by Dhananjaya (Dr. HaU*e edn> 
pp. 118, 142, 148, 146, 148, 150; 151, 162, Ac., Ac.) Dha- 
nika was po^bly the brother of Dhanai^aya, who was 
patronised by Munja, uncle of Bbqja. A copperplate 
grant of the latter psrt of the 10th century mentions a 
Dhanika,whols very probably the same as the commen- 
tator of the DaiTariipa. (Dr. Hall's Ihi/artqNi, p. 8, 
notes.) These authors are also quoted in the Barasvati 
Kanthdbharana. 

Hemddri tells us that he was a minister to Mshfdeva, 
a Yddavaklng of Devagiri, 'vho^ according to Mr. Bllioi; 
ascended the throne in 1188 B'aka, I860 A.D.{Jour. 
ItA.S. Yol lY. p. 88.) In thelMnakhandaof this author 
there are many quotalioiu from the Mah&bhArata. The 
Jn&ne5'vari;a Marathi eommentary on the Bhegavadgitd, 
was written, as (he author (ellA us; in 1812 B'aka. i.e. 
1290 A.D. JndneS'vara speaks of the Mahdbhdrata 
in terms of reverence; and we are told that 
the BhagvadgftA Is an episode oocurring In the 
Bhiriimaperva of that w^ as it does in our 
existing copies. Biyana was a Minister of Bukka, 
king of Yijayanagar, whom he mentions in all his 
works. Bukka was on the throne in 1884 A.D. (Prin- 
sep's fhiva. Tab.) Sftyana mentions the Mahdbhdmta, 
and quotes from the work in the Barvedars'ana San- 
graha {Blbl. Ind. p. 64, 188,) in the commentary on 
Parai^ara and other works (Prof. Aufrecht's Onf> Cat. 
p.266fi, 2665.) In the BarvadarS'ana Bangraha (p. 172) 
there are quotations from the Kdvyapraks'a and this 
latter quotes from the Yenit'ahara. B'drogadhora, in 
his Faddhati tells us that his grandfather was patron- 
niied by Hommira, a Ghauh&n prince^ who came to the 
throne; according to Gol. Tod, in 1300 A.D. (Dr. 
Hall's Vdtavadattd, p. 48 notes.) S'dmgadhara's work 
contains versos from the Yenisanhdrs, Kirdtdrjnnfya, 
Fi^up41.avadha, Bhagvadgitd and other parts of the 
Mah&bhdmta. 


REVIEW. 


ATmactov SAcmnca (TaJBatantrasudhtnidhi) 
by Revd. F. Klttel, Bssd M. See. Maegsloie, 1872. 
18 ni 0 .pp. 184. 

Thi weet coast of India hoa been for nearly throo 
centuries the seat of a very considerable literoiy 
activity. By the end of the 16ih century the Qoa 
Jesuits had introduced printing and published many 
Konkanf works In the roman character, which they 
first used in a scientific manner. In the 17th and 
18th centuries they and the Carmelites continued 
the work of research chiefly in the Cochin torritoiy. 
At the end of the 18th and beginning of the 19th 
centuries all enquiry seems to have died out, but 
since 1836 the Basd Missionaries have amply made 


up for previous* deficiencies, and both by the import- 
ance and also by the number of their works, they 
have surpassed already all that had been done be- 
fore. Dr. Ofludert's Malayalam Grammar and Dic- 
tionary are well known to every philologist as proof 
of German patient labour and true science. The 
little work now noticed ia by a well known member 
of the same society, and though essentially a His- 
fdonaiy work, it deserves being brought to the 
attention of i\\ interested in India on account of 
the mass of information it contains on tlie ancient 
Vedic sacrifices. The use to which tliis ia applied 
does not come witliin the scope of the Indian Aait- 
gaoiy, but many persons will be glad to know that 
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they can here find a thoroughly troetworthy and 
accurate, though hrief, account of all tlio ancient 
Vedic rites. Information of tliis nature ha a hitlierto 
boon ohtainaUe only from rare Sanskrit MSS. or 
Hcattcrccl and, to tho general public, inaoccssible, 
aiiidcH in scientific Oennan periodicals. In pp. 20- 
48 tho learned author gives tho essential parts of each 
of tlio tweiity-onc sacrifices according to the usual 
arrangement, and ho also gives copious leferonoe to 
tho NrautasA tra printed andliSS. theDrfih- 
iiiaiias and Saliliitas, with very appropriate ex- 
planations of the moaning and purpose of the rites. 


The Indian Biorifiofal rites are very numerous and 
often exceedingly complex ; they therefon form a 
very uninviting object of study. But some know- 
ledge of them is neoessaiy to all who would under- 
stand even tlio modem Sa^rit literature and Hindi* 
ideas, and Hr. Kittel's tract will, I think, be found 
the most useful aid to be had at present by studentf 
who cannot have recourse to the original texts 
The object of tliis “ Tract" is purely Misaionaiy 
but the description of the Vedic rites is of genera 
interest, and is throughout well done. 

A. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


WAS BIHABAS THE SAME AS S'RrHARSHAt 

Sill, — I do not know whether thoSibaras of tho 
CAocAndma, (Sir U. Elliot's JIUl, ^ India^ p. 163) 
bos ever been explained to moan Nrt llarsha, but it 
appears to me that it woiihl be a very natural Pra- 
krit form of that name. Tlie loss of tho K and tho 
change of S' into S are very common phenomena, 
illustrated by die conversion of the Sanskrit HrA- 
vasti intetlie Prakrit SAwattha. I therefore ven- 
ture to suggest that Siliaras bf Kanauj is really 
S'rT Hardia as pronounced in tho local dialect with 
which tlic author of tlie Chaehmma was brouglitinto 
connection. Now if this Nrt Harsha was Hariiha- 
vardhana tho second, the predecessor of Hiwcii 
Tlisang’s UilAditya (and tho name of his father as 
given in tho CAa^ifna,---BAsal, looks suspiciously 
like a corruption of Bajyavandhana, whom we know 
to have been the father Uandiavardliana 11.) it is 
obvious that the GAaeAndina is guilty of a gross 
anachronism in making him fight witii an undo of 
Bai DAhir of Sindh. 

Tlie date of the composition of the Choehn ma is 
involved in obscurity, but it appears to me that this 
argument makes it very unlikely tliat it could have 
been before the deatli of Mahammad KAsim. There 
are other facts tending to throw suspicion on the 
book, such as its roinaiitic stories, and the hkn 
IfvasA name of Dudhiman for tlie prime minister of 
Choch. The only possible way out of the difficulty 
tliat I can suggest is that S'rl llaraha might have 
been used as a fkinily name for tlie Bais Kings of 
Kanaig, and refers to the last of tho sorics JayAdit- 
ya, but there is nothing whatever to show tliat this 
was the oase, and the name RAsa), as well as the 
existence of another family name Aditya, makes tlie 
supposition unlikely. 

This anachronism relates to an event which at 
tho outside oould not have occurred more than 
thirty years before the Arab conquest of Sindh, 
and I have invariably fduiid oral tradition pretty 
accurate in its chronology for at least eighty or a 
hundred years. Beypnd that, of course, it gets wild 
In the extreme. It Is not likely that tlie autlior of 
the OiaohnAma, If he was eo-temporaiy with the 


events he desoribes oould have been so grossly mis- 
informed about quite recent occurrences. 

W. C. Binbtt. 

OWoA, Oitdh, 26th January 1872. 


GINGER. 

As regards Oinger^ the derivation of which Col. 
Yule aides about (/.A. p. .821),— it is supposed to bo 
from the Saiidirit Brifigavera (see Colcbrooke, 
Amarahotha^ II. ix. si. 37), but this is derived from 
the MslayAlam name of the plant, and the Greeks 
probably took it direct from the same. In Malabar 
green ginger is called in chi and inchiver is 
from inclii, 'root* Inchi was probably in on earlier 
form of the language sis chi orohiSohi, as we 
find it in Canarese stills' fi n t i. Ginger is chiefly ex- 
ported even now from Malabar, and in earlier times 
the Greeks procured it almost exclusively from that 
province, so that there is every probability that the 
name is Dravidian and not Sanskrit If we look at 
the form of the Sanskrit word, it is impossible to 
doubt that it is a foreign word altered by the Brali- 
mans, who, by their pedantry, disguise all they 
meddle with. 

A. C. DUR.SELL. 

Mmigahre, Oct. 17th, 1872. 

BBLGAM FAIR. 

Faibs in honour of Lakslunt are very common in 
the Soutliom MarAtha Country. They are celebrated 
once in two yean in almost oil largo places. Tlie 
fair of BelgAm however surpasses all the others. 
It takes place every twidftli year. Tlie goddess 
Lakidiint is lield in great veneration by tlie common 
peojde ; but this goddess is not tho same as that ede- 
bratod in FurAnas. Tlic tradition about tlie origin 
of this fair is as follows 

A son of a MAhAr left his home and went to a 
village where he used to pass tlirough a street, on 
one sido of which was tho house of a Brahman who 
taught hoyn to recite the Veda. The MAhAr's son 
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took this oppoftiiDity of losniing by bouri somo 
part of the V edas and made himself acqaaintod with 
all the dutiee of a Brahman. When thia lad had ac- 
complished this he pat on a aacred thread and gave 
out that he was the son of a Brahman and easily 
passed for a such because he had learned every thing 
thataBraliman is eapected to know. Hethonwent 
to the house of the Brahman who taught the Vedas 
and admd his permission to learn with the otlier 
hoys. 'Xliis the Brahman readily gave ; for his 
strong memory and intelligence gave promise tliat 
he would turn out a celebrated Vaidika (one who 
knows Vedas by heart.) Ihe boy soon gained the 
favour of liis teacher, who gave him his daughter in 
marriage. After residing for a few inontlis after his 
marriage. with his father-in-law he wont hack to his 
native place and mode his parents acquainted with 
all his adventures. He built a separate house tliat 
he might live in it with his wife, and after hinding 
the people of his caste by a promise that they would 
not divulge tlio secret of hia caste to his wife, ho 
went again to his father-in-law's house and took 
her to his newly built house. Notwithstanding 
the precautions, the Braliinan girl heard enough of 
hia low caste. No words can describe her indigna- 
tion when she learned that she was wedded to a 
MAlilr. Immediately riio rctunicd to her fatlicr's 
house and poured a torrent of abuse on him. After 
this she returned to her husband and attempted to 
kill him ; but he escaped from her grasp and enter- 
ed tlie body of a buffalo wliicli was killed by her. 
Slie also sot fire to the house in which her mother-in- 
law was residing, and finally became a devi or 
goddess after her death. It is in honour of this 
goddess that the fairs are celebrated and buffaloes 
killed. 

I have given the substance of what I was able to 
gather from inquiries among the common people of 
this place. In Belgdm a large oar of tlie height of 
about fifty feet is prepared every twelve years, and 
a statue of the goddess is placed on it and carried in 
procession through the thoroughfares of the town. 
Tlie car of this year was so heavy tliat it required 
three days to draw it through the town tliough some 
two hundred men were palling it When this car 
reached the green between the tovm and tlie fort of 
Belglin, twelve buffaloes and hundreds of goats 
were killed. A large concourse ■of people was 
assembled on the green. T%ere was a diqmte as to 
who diould kill the first buffalo between two Patels, 
each of whom daims the right. Everywhere on the 
green the work of alaughtering went on on tlie 14th 
July last The head of the buffalo which wae bonie 
in procesdon before tlie car was carried round tlie 
town and buried in the ground and over it a small 
hut was built. Daring tlie twdve days on which 
Lakshmf remains in a temporary died on the greeiii 
no mills are dlowod to grind. 


THE NTAYA'KBSiniAIMALI. 

Bin,— 4finco 1 wrote iny paper on the age of the 
NyftyakusuinAiijdi which appeared in the Iwlian 
Antiquary p. 297, 1 have come across some additional 
infonuation which appears strougly to corroborate 
tlie coudiidotis at which 1 arrived. One of tlie princi- 
pal arguments there adduced was, that Udayana being 
older tlian Brt llarsha, and Brt Hareha older tliaii the 
SarasvatikaiithAbharana, and Uio Kantliftbharaiia in 
its turn older tlian the bi^giniiing of the twelfth cen- 
tury of tlie Christian Era, Udayana at the bitost 
must be placed in tlie eleventh century. I now find 
tliat tlie date of the SarosvatlkantliAbharana has 
been fixed witli aoinewhai greater procidon than it 
was in tlio sentence quoted by me from Dr. F. E. 
Hall. I find that the SarasvattkantliAbharana “ dates 
probably from the end of tlic tcuUi, or it may bo from 
the bcgiiiiiing of tlie clevcntli century."^ it clearly 
follows from this tliat the Urminut ad queui for the 
date of Udayana may safely bo transferred back 
from the olevciitli century into at least the close of 
the ninth century, if not even to on earlier date. It 
will bo observed that wo are thus making near 
approaches to that contemporaneity of Udayana and 
Ankara which, as' I Lave shown, Madhav takes for 
granted. 

I have also recently observed the bearing on this 
investigation of tlio concliuiion as to tho ago of 
Bri llarsha at which Dr. J. G. BfililcT arrived in tlio 
paper which he ivnd before tho Bombay Branch of the 
Iloyal Asiatic Society on tlie 9th of November last, a 
summary of which a|ipcara in tho Jnditm Antiquary, f 
VIM., thatBrt Uarsha flourished somewhere about the 
midfllo of tlio twelfth century. Tliis ovidoiitly con- 
flicts with tliat to which the foregoing argument 
loads, and tho question comes to ono of tho balanc- 
ing of evidence on cither dde. Now I take it that 
tho only vulnerable point in my argiiiiiciit, is tho 
age of the BarasvatikanthAbharana — wliiloon tlie 
other band, Dr. BQhlcr's argmnent must proceed first 
upon the assumption tliat Biljasokhara, the Jain 
biographer of Brf Hardia, is a perfectly trustworiliy 
guide, and secondly, on the assuniption, that the 
iduntificatiou of B&ja^haca's Jayantachandra, the 
son of Govindachandra, with Jayachandra “who 
reigned over K&nyakubya and Benares in tho latter 
half of tlie twelfth centniy," is fully established. 
The oorrectness of this last date (supposing tlio 
identity proved) would also require oonaideratiou. 
But that queaiion ia common to both the argumenta, 
and onatrikinga balance^ itreanlta tliat the ono 
argument involvea two aaomptiona^ while the other 
involves none at all. 

The other argttinoDt corroborative of the princi- 
pal one which 1 baaed upon the drcuniatance of 
YAchaqiati Miifri'a having anawered SVt Handia 
has also received additionid oonfirmation. I was 
awaiq,that VAehaqiatiMis'hiiaatatedby IVofeaaor 


• Boo Indian AMdqjimry p.S61aiid Anfischt's GifalipiM slw sMutloiis Mi stedste towhidi Sit Hairiiahaa 
2011s thsneitod. bew smisM- BUm IiMsterig^ 

tP.aOi FroLOswdl'i PidiM to Mr. B^d's Nkyasasda comssassnstto mint. 
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to l )0 quoted from by Ganges opudliyA^ nj 
Olio of the greatest of the Naiyflyikos of Ik-iigol. 
Dili i was not till lately aware of the century in 
wliieli that great logieimi flourished, and Dr. Hairs 
catalogue gave no help in that direction. 1 have 
siiieo found it stated, liowuvcr, in the second iiuiiilier 
of Mookcrjce*R Magasiiie, (following apparciilly the 
stateiiiciit to the same ellect in Bdbu ltrijaiidriilA.la 
Mitra's Noiicts o/SaiukrU Manuscripie, Vol. 1. Part 
111.) that GnngesopAdhyUya lived seven centuries 
ago. lliis date, I take it for granted, citlior origi- 
nates in, or is confirined by, the traditions lichuigiug 
to Uio school of Nuddea with which GniigCBop&- 
dh^'ftya's name is connected. And assuming it to be 
correct, it follows that VAcdiaspati Mis'ra should 
be HHsigned to somewhere about the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the dates of Ilarsha and Uda 3 ’aiia as based 
upon his, should undergo a corresponding inodilica- 
tioii. With- that modification it will be seen that 
this argiiiiient also as now developed siipportM the 
conclusion of Die foregoing one in Dio more precise 
form which it has assumed. 

Kashinath Trimbak Tblano. 

17Di October 1872. 

A.TANTA FltESCOKS. 

Lovers of art all over the world are growing 
keenly alive to the itnportaiico of preserving accu- 
rate and careful records of the old works while 
there is yet timo, before each tinge has wholly 
escaped the plaster. 'I’liey will be glad to know 
that Mr. Oriflitlis, of the Bombay School of Arts, 
goes with a few of his sliidcnts to the ('aves of 
Ajantli at the end of November, to copy the very 
beautifully painted dc.'oration whicli still clings 
to Du walls in spite of daiiifi, neglect, bats, and the 
relentless tooth of time. — Pioiufr. 


KLEPIIANTA CAVES. 

On Dio represent at ions of Mr. Burgess to the 
Government of Bombay respecting the cunsiriv'u- 
tion of the Caves at Elephants, the Govcrimicnt of 
India has sanctioned a iiiouthly expenditure of 
Rr. 50 for their protection, aud the Public Works 
Dcpartiiient is directed to carry out, in coiniiiuiiica- 
tioii with Mr, Burgess, the improveincnts he has 
suggested. These ill! lude fencing at the entrances 
to keep out cattle, proper drainage to prevent waiter 
standing in Die caves during iho raius, and the 
removal of the earth accumulated at Uie\iaaiii 
entrance of the great cave. 

CONCLUDING VERSES OF THE PKITIIIRAJA 
RASAU. 

liy the son ami sucreaeor of Chan relaiinff tc 
the Hack of Delhi and the death of Pnnee Hat u a-a i, 
the son of Prithviraja. 

*'(Dory to Prithvlrnja! Renown to the 

* See the S&nkhyatattvnkaumudi Inttodactiiin p. It 
iH much to be wieiied that I'rofeKeur TaiAndth wotud give 
w ihc authority for thie Klutcuicnt. 


Renown to Prince Kniiia-sfwho gave his head 
for the laud, watered with his blood. Unfading he 
the wreaDi of praise, lie, whose wisdom is blind, 
cannot understand this story. Should princes not 
reward youf in reading it, niunniir not, 11 i ri gal a j 
will reward yon. To hear the reuowu of Prf th- 
wiruj a, Die jackal would aHHiimc the part of the 
lion. To hear the reiiowu of P r f t h w i r d j a, Dm 
niisiT would unlock his stores. To hear the rciic»wii 
of 1* r 1 1 h w 1 r d j a, Dm dumb would shake liis lieiid 
ill delight ; for its relation is a sea of virtues. TIip 
ignorant, on hearing it, will become Bton:il with 
wimloin. In honriiig it, Dm coward will become a 
hero. It is not the bard who says ibis, iiisSar- 
as V a 1 1 liiTKclf : fur U tii u delights to hear it ; and 
the lord of the Iyre§ ilwclls in its praise. 'I’lio 
ills of life it. can remove ; it will remove even 
your foe. It can bestow oilspi-iiig and rielics ; 
and, though diratli it cannot nunovc, it can cniise 
it to be envied.’— (Ti-ti/w. H As. jS'oc., Vol. 1., 
pp. IM, lfi4.) 

rioiioiir to Pritlivirajii’ri name I 
To Kiiina-fe' eternal fiinio, 

Who for bis sinking eoiiiitry fell ! 

de.'itlilesK viTKo their glory tell, 

In strains that with their iiiiirtial lire. 

May every inurtal breast inspire, 

[iislriic‘t the dullest, nideKt boor, 

Make misi.Ts scorn their hoarded store. 

The dumb gestiimbiic didiglit, 

And cowards rush into Dio fight. 

Snell strains assooilio iiniiiortal cars, 

And Ulna s self enraptured hoars. 

What can <msiiro such rich reward. 

As eulogy' from t«»ngiie of liard ? 

It (Min's all ills, sulHliies all foos. 

Wealth and posterity hestows ; 

And, though death's sting it cannot heal. 
Makes others wish tho sting to feel. 

Asiatic Journal, Vol. XXI. (1H2G.} 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD L«K)SAI.* 
Uayixo been frequently asked the origin of the word 
*'I/008ai,’' I endeavoured, in iny lost iutttrvivw with the 
chief Dambuin (I'uiboi'a governor and iiresent minister), 
to obtain Uiii iiiforinalii'n from him, aud, as far m the im- 
perfect ineanii of coiniiiunicating with him through a rude 
interpretor permitted, ascertained that the word was derived 
from “ Ijoosai Kor," tho name of a place at present in- 
habited by the Saibi and llolugno llowloongs, prulialdy 
the IlkonugtBo mentioned by St. John of America. 
This country is Mid to lie between the Loosais aod Pooii 
east of the head of the Koladain river. The Loomm were 
at one time a weak and uniinporUnt tribe, but the country 
alluded to being healthy and productive, tliey increased to 
a great extent, ami then took the name of tiieir place of 
Ksidence, and thus became Loosais, just as tho people of 
Wales are called Welshmen.— Miyur-General W. F. Nuv- 
ilAi.L,ififAs Knglithman, 

t Addressed to his brother, and future bards, 
t The patroness of bards. 

§ Nsiado. 
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ON A COrPEU-PLATE GRANT FROM BALASORE (A. D. 1483.) 

By JOHN BKAMKS, B. C. S., 4c. 


T HIS plate is in the possession uf the Bhuyiins 
of Garlipiuld, an aiicieiit and ruspoctulilo 
family of zsimindars. Their estate of Gurhpadsi 
is situated on a rocky spur of the Muharbhanj 
hills about 15 miles north of the station of 
Balasure. The plate records the grant of thii 
estate to their ancestor, Pnb'swar Bliat^ a Brah - 
man by Raja Punishotlani J.)eb, King of Oris.sa. 
This Uioiiarch uKcended the throne in A.D. 1-178 
and the 5th year of his reign, the date of the 
grant, would he therefore 1483. The Bhuyatis 
however road it llie 25th year of his reign wliieh | 
would make it 1 503. This L shall show pre- 
sently is incorrect. The text m Roman charac- 
ters is as follows : 

Obverse. 

** dri jayadurgayai nauiah | hira Sii gajapati | 
gaiifeshwara nava koti kariiiitakala-vargoswaia 
Sri piirusliot lama (leva iiinharajaiiknr | {uiteAwara 
hhatankn daiia sasana paia | e 5 anka inoslia di 
lOaiii Sdifiahiira grahana-ksile gafiga-garbhe pii- 
rusliottaiiiapura sasniia bhuini cliaudasu ashtot- 
tara bal lOSti daiia^delu.i c bhfinii yavachehun- 
drarke putra jiaiitradi piiruKhuiiukrame blioga I 
kani thlba jaluniina nikshqia snhit bhuini dcluii. j 

Heverse, 

Yttvach eluiiidraselia suryascha yavat tishthati 
lurdiiii I 

Yttvad duttainayuhy eshd easy a | ynktu basun- 
dhara || 

Bwadattuiii paradattttin vd brahmayfittiin hard 
yah 1 

Shashtir varshasahasru^ii yislifayam jayato kri- 
mih ;| 

Sri madunagopalah | dorapam mama. 

Tmialaiion. 

Rciverrnco to Sri Jaya Durgd. Of the hero, 
the illustrious Gajapati, lonl of Gauf, lord of the 
tribes [of the eoiiiilry] of the nine forts, Karnata 
and IJtkala Sri Piiriishottam Deb Maharaja to 
Poioswar Bhat a deed of gift of a susaii. In 
this (ifili year of iiiy reign the tenth day of 
Mesh, Monday, at the time of an eclipse, in the 
womb of Gungd, I have given Purusliottsimpiira 
Sasun land fourteen [hundred] and eight be- 
sides, ba 1408 tis, as n gift. This land as long 
as the moon and sun, sou, griinds>in and the rest, 
generation after generation enjoying remain I 
1 have given the laud together with its tanks 
and garilens. 


(The above is in Oriya ; the rest is in San- 
skrit.) 

Reverie, 

As long ns the moon and the sun, as long us the 
earth shall staiul, 

So liHig he the gift upheld of this rich grain- 
bearing land ; 

Whoso of his own or another's gift a Braliinun 
shall tleprivc, 

For sixty thoiissind years a worm in dung shall 
be born and live. 

Sri Madaugopiil my proteetion. 

Tlio marks at the end arc ; iirst, the unhiah 
or elephant goad, the special sign manual of the 
kings of Orissa, referring to their aiieieiit title 
of Gajapati or lord of elephants ; second, ilic 
itinkh or conch-shell of Vishnii (•laganmith), 
third and fourth the kkandii or straight sword, 
and the or dagger, both emblems of the 

I warrior-enste, the khaudu belonging csfiecially 
to the Itill-pcoplc, and the kutfir to those of the 
plains. 

With regard to tlie wonling of the deed one 
or two })uint8 may perhaps stund in need of ex- 
plaiiutimi. 

Gaiireshwara or lord of Gnnr i.c. Beiigal, is a 
constant empty boast of the kings uf Orissa, 
who claimed U) rule from the great Ui the little 
Gaiiga, \,e, from Gaiiga to Godavari. Their 
kingdom ditl frequently stretch as far as the 
latter river, and even beyond it; but only twice 
in all their annals did they reach the Ganges 
and then only for a brief iirriod each time. 

Karnata kala” is a mistake of the engraver 
for karnuhitkala Karnata and Utkala," the 
form which occurs in all the decnls and descrip- 
tions of the nionarehs of Orissa. This very 
Piirnshottam Deb coiir|nercd Knnjikaveri or Con- 
jeveram and spent tint greater part of his reign 
on the Godavory. Thu expression later on in 
this plate ** Gaiigilgarhhe” jirobahly refers to 
that river the " KangangiV* or little Ganges of 
the Oriyus as there is no record of this king’s 
having ever visited the great Ganges. 

Susan” in Orissa is a patch of rent-free land 
with a village inhabited and cnltivatcsl exclu- 
sively by Brahmans, generally on behalf of some 
god, whose temple is in- their village and whose 
worship they ore tlieorclically bound to keep up. 
Asa rule. llie. |)oor thakur gets very little worship 
and the money goes into the Brahman’s bellies 
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or on to their backs. These Brahman’s Gasans 
are scattered all over the country and are de- 
tected at once by the large comfortable homc- 
atcads^ the grores of cocoa-palms and fruit 
trees and the generally superior style of cultiTa- 
iion. The cocoa-palm flourishes well in Orissa, 
hut is not grown except by Brahmans owing to 
the popular superstition that if a nian of another 
caste plants them, ho or his children will die in 
a year and a day. 

“ e 5 anka.” The letter which I read e ‘ this* 
was read by the Bhuyans as a 2 which it only 
Ycry distantly resembles. 

** Mesha’’ — ^tho sign Aries, and technical name 
for the month Baidakh (see my note at p. 64 
Indian Antiquary.) 

“ DilOam” and buHOSti.” This is the 
Oriya fashion of writing figures, the name of the 
article is divided in two and the numbers writ- 
ten in between, the above forms stand for 10 
diam, and 1408 bati respectively. Thus they 
woidd write 10 rupees, ^lOnka = 10 tanka*; 
5 maunds would be ma5na, 30 years baSOtsara, 
and so on. 

“ Ohaiidasa ashtottara” hero again the en- 
graver has omitted the letter t he should have 
written ** Ghaiida sato” — fourteen hundred. As 
the grant is in Oriya and not in Banskrit imr- 
haps ho meant the sa to do duty for safi, as the 
short vowel is pronounced o, and Oriyas often 
carelessly write so, no for sou, nau. The grant 
of so vast a tract of country to a single Brah- 
man (1408 batis = 28,160 acres) seems to sup- 
jmrt the native tradition that Garhpada and the 
adjacent country was at that time uninhabited, 
or at least only sparsely peopled, and this idea 
is further countenanced by the fact that the 
king gives his own name to the grant, calling it 

Purushottainpiir^asan.” 

The reverse contains merely the usual San- 
skrit formula observed in all such grants. 

The subsequent history of the Susan is singu- 


lar and interesting. Potesar Bhat obtained 
possession and he and his descendants held the 
estate for some generations. In the reign of 
the bigoted Emperor Aurangzeb, however, Bar- 
besar Bhat, the then proprietor, was ousted by 
the Raja of Moharbhanj whose territories ad- 
joined the grant. The Bhat applied to the 
Subah of Bengal who sent a small force and 
drove away the R&ja's troops. Before restoring 
the land however to the Brahman, he demanded 
payment of the expenses of the expedition. The 
Brahman in vain represented that having been 
dispossessed of his land, he was unable to pay ; 
the Bubuli refused restitution. Sarbesar then 
joumoyed all the way to Agra where he laid his 
cose Wore the Emperor. Aiirangxcb was no 
lover of the Brahmans and paid very little atten- 
tion to him, and at last to get rid of him taniitr 
iiigly told him he should have his land back and 
be let oflT paying the costs of the expedition if 
he would turn Musulman. The Brahman re- 
sisted for a long time, but finding that the Em- 
peror was deaf to remonstrances, he eventually 
consented, embraced Islam and returned to 
Orissa with an order for his restitution to his 
estates. Since that time the family has been 
Muhammadan, and the present head of it, Ghulam 
Mustafa KJian, and his brothers are men with 
quite a Mughul type of coiintcMiance, prububly 
derived from frequent inteniiarriages with Mu- 
gliul and Path an ladies. 

The archaic form of the letters in this grant 
renders it very valuable as showing the gradual 
development of the modern Oriya al]ihabet 
from a soiitherii variety of the Kiitila tyj)e. 
1 would call attention to the two forms of tlie 
r, also to the double W, and the ? ; The 
appended C and Y are also very antiquated and 
singular, shewing especially the absence of 
all distinction between the long and siiort E 
and the gradual growth of the now somewhat 
abnormal C. 


ON THE DERIVATION OP SOME PECULIAR OAUJ^IAN VERBS. 

By Rrv. a. F. RUDOLF IIOEBKLE, D. Ph. TUBINGEN, 

PROF. BANSK. JAYNABAYAN'S COLLEGIA BKNAKKS. 


By the term Oaurian I understand the San- 
ekritic vernaculars of North India. 

The Gaufian languages possess a class of 
verbs which, though, as a rule, easily traceable 
to a Prakrit or Banskrit origin, they have hot 
received from either the one or the oilier 


language, but have formed by a process peculiar 
to themselves. 

All Sanskrit and Prakrit verbs can bo divided 
into their compoiieiii parts, via., the coq/a^a- 
tional afixy tlie {verbal) base, and the root ; e. g., 
^kathayati’ consists of the affix ti of the 3rd 
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pers. sing, pres., of the base *kathaya,’ and of the 
root ‘ kaih’ (which last is obtained by separating 
the affix of verbal derivation *aya’ from the verbal 
ban ‘kathaya’). Similarly the Prakrit ^kahei’ 
consists of the affix i, the verbal ftass * kahe,’ and 
the root *kaha.’ Now in most cases the Sanskrit 
verbs have ])ns8ed through the Prakrit on to the 
Gaurian, merely subject to certain phonetic 
modifications ; ns Sanskrit ‘ kathnyati* becomes in 
Prakrit ‘ kahei/ and in Gaurian (Hindi) ‘knlio/ 
where the ailix, being a final short vowel, has 
been dropped according to a general Gaurian 
phonetic law [compare Sanskrit (Vcdic) ^chnlya” 
Prak. ‘ chnlia,’ Gauf. chnli* or ' chnl.'] In some 
cases, however, the Gaurian has lost the original 
hose of the verb, and replaces it by a now base of 
its own formation. This new base is ilie participle 
porf. pass, formed from the root of the verb of 
which the original verbal baee has been lost ; 
and to this new or secondary verbal base all the 
conjiigational affixes are aildcd, exactly as they 
would have been added to the original verbd 
base, if it had not been lost. 

The verbs formed in this manner may be con- 
sidered as a kind of nominal verbs ; only that 
iheHC secondary verbs, lieiiig substitutes for the 
lost original verbs, are in meaning identical with 
tlio latter. If wo should suppose that the Eng- 
lish language had lost the verb ** to draw” with 
its whole conjugation excepting tlic past part, 
pass. “ drawn,** and had formed from Uiis parti- 
mplc a now verb to drawn,” but With the same 
meaning us “ to draw,*’ and conjugated regular- 
ly, thus pres. ” he drawns,” past * ** lie drawned,” 
fut. “ ho will drawn,” &c., wo should have an 
exact parallel of what has actually happened in 
Gaufiaii. A few examples will fully illustrate 
this. 

In Sanskrit there is a root * vi6’ which with the 
prefix ‘pra* (t.s. ‘pravis’) means “to enter”; and 
with the prefix ‘npa’ (i.e., upavis) “ to sit.” Their 
rospifctive verbal bases (adding the derivative 
affix a) arc * pravida’ and ^upavisn.’ Tho fird pers. 
sing. )ires. (adding tho xnfiexional affix ti) are 
‘pravisati’ and ‘npavisati.* In PrAkrit these 
forms are found in the modified form. * pavisai’ 
and ' uvavisai.’ In Gaurian, on Uie pther hand, 
not only tliesc forms bnt tho whole conjugo- 
fion of ' pravisa’ and npavisa have disappeared 
altogether ; and in their place we find substi-^ 
tilted the two verbs ' imitliairA* and * baithanfi’ 
with a regular and complete conjugation, o. g., 
ilie drd pers. sing. pres. ; of * pnithnna’ and 
‘baithana ’are ‘paitlic’ and baitho,' jnst as *pniso” 
and * baise* which would be the regular Gaurian 


modification of the Pr&krit forms * pavisaT and 

* ovavisaT,” if they had passcrl into the Gaiifian. 
It is not diflicult to recognixe the principle 
and method of formation of these two new verbs. 
Their verbal bases are * paitha’ aii<l ' baitha’ ; and 
these, as can be very easily shown, arc identical 
with the past part, pass, of the roots * pravis* 4 nd 
‘upavis,* via., with ‘pravislita’ and Mipavislita’, 
of which they arc merely ])bonctic mudificniions 
according to regular phonetic laws; namely, 
Sanskrit ^pravlshla’ becomes in early Prakrit 
‘pavittlia,’ in later Prakrit ' paittlia,* in Gaurian 
‘ paitha.’ Sim ilurly Snnsk rit ' iipa v ishfa’ becomes 
ill early Prakrit ‘ uvavittha,’ in later Prakrit 

* qaYttha,’ in Gaurian * vaitha’ or * baitha.’ The 
general phonetic laws involveil in these changes 
ore tho following: — 1. The early Prakrit 
changes all Sanskrit compound consonants, if 
initial, to siinjde consonants, and if medial and 
dissimilar, to similar comjiouiid consonants ; and 
2. It turns all medial single surds into sonants. 
8. Gaurian makes sandhi of all vowels placed 
in hiatus by the second Prakrit law, changes 
all similar compound consonants into single 
consonants, and, by way of compensation, leng- 
thens a preceding short vowel and turns into 
a triphthong (at, au) a preceding diphthong (s, o). 
For details and exceptions from these laws, us 
affecting the PrAkrit, I must reftT the n^uder to 
Prof. Cowell’s excellent edition of tho Prakrita 
PrakAAa. 

To the secondary bases ‘paitha’ and ‘baitha,’ 
thus formcfl, tho conjiigational nflixes are added 
exactly as they are added to original bases. The 
affix of tho infinitive is nd (or rather avit, for 
Sanskrit aniyam) ; hence ‘ paitliaiiu* and ‘ bai4 
fliaiiA,’ just as ‘ kahana’ or ‘ chAlaniV (for 
Sanskrit ‘ kathanfyam’ * chnliuiiyain*). The affix 
of the Ist pers. sing. pros, is 'iiii’'(Skr. dm) 
hence ‘ paitlififi’ and ' bnithuiV just as ‘ kaliuA, 
cliabliV for Skr. ‘ kathayumi,’ ‘ clialiiriii.’ The 
affix of the 3rd pers. sing. pres, is e (Skr. ati) ; 
hence ‘paitlie’ and ‘ baithc,’ just as ‘kahe,’ 
‘chalc’ (for ‘ katliayati,* * cluilat!'). The form 
‘paithc’ trail si it(*nitoil into Sanskrit would give 
118 a form ‘ prnvishtnti,’ separable into pra ( prefix) 
visht (root) a (verbal derivative affix) ti (cniijiigii- 
tioiial afTix); similarly the form * pailliaua* would 
rojiresciit a Sanskrit form ‘ pravisbtaiiiyuin,’ sepa- 
rable into pra and visht (root) iiiid aniya. That 
is, they would postulate a rout or dhdtu ‘ visht 
and this may perhaps illustrate the origin of not a 
few dhatiis of similar phonetic constructioii (as 
‘ chesht* to search,* gosht* toaecunulato^ which are 
now onumcriited among the primary roots, bnt 
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ON A COrPEU-PLATE GRANT FROM BALASORE (A. D. 1483.) 

By JOHN BKAMKS, B. C. S., 4c. 


T HIS plate is in the possession uf the Bhuyiins 
of Garlipiuld, an aiicieiit and ruspoctulilo 
family of zsimindars. Their estate of Gurhpadsi 
is situated on a rocky spur of the Muharbhanj 
hills about 15 miles north of the station of 
Balasure. The plate records the grant of thii 
estate to their ancestor, Pnb'swar Bliat^ a Brah - 
man by Raja Punishotlani J.)eb, King of Oris.sa. 
This Uioiiarch uKcended the throne in A.D. 1-178 
and the 5th year of his reign, the date of the 
grant, would he therefore 1483. The Bhuyatis 
however road it llie 25th year of his reign wliieh | 
would make it 1 503. This L shall show pre- 
sently is incorrect. The text m Roman charac- 
ters is as follows : 

Obverse. 

** dri jayadurgayai nauiah | hira Sii gajapati | 
gaiifeshwara nava koti kariiiitakala-vargoswaia 
Sri piirusliot lama (leva iiinharajaiiknr | {uiteAwara 
hhatankn daiia sasana paia | e 5 anka inoslia di 
lOaiii Sdifiahiira grahana-ksile gafiga-garbhe pii- 
rusliottaiiiapura sasniia bhuini cliaudasu ashtot- 
tara bal lOSti daiia^delu.i c bhfinii yavachehun- 
drarke putra jiaiitradi piiruKhuiiukrame blioga I 
kani thlba jaluniina nikshqia snhit bhuini dcluii. j 

Heverse, 

Yttvach eluiiidraselia suryascha yavat tishthati 
lurdiiii I 

Yttvad duttainayuhy eshd easy a | ynktu basun- 
dhara || 

Bwadattuiii paradattttin vd brahmayfittiin hard 
yah 1 

Shashtir varshasahasru^ii yislifayam jayato kri- 
mih ;| 

Sri madunagopalah | dorapam mama. 

Tmialaiion. 

Rciverrnco to Sri Jaya Durgd. Of the hero, 
the illustrious Gajapati, lonl of Gauf, lord of the 
tribes [of the eoiiiilry] of the nine forts, Karnata 
and IJtkala Sri Piiriishottam Deb Maharaja to 
Poioswar Bhat a deed of gift of a susaii. In 
this (ifili year of iiiy reign the tenth day of 
Mesh, Monday, at the time of an eclipse, in the 
womb of Gungd, I have given Purusliottsimpiira 
Sasun land fourteen [hundred] and eight be- 
sides, ba 1408 tis, as n gift. This land as long 
as the moon and sun, sou, griinds>in and the rest, 
generation after generation enjoying remain I 
1 have given the laud together with its tanks 
and garilens. 


(The above is in Oriya ; the rest is in San- 
skrit.) 

Reverie, 

As long ns the moon and the sun, as long us the 
earth shall staiul, 

So liHig he the gift upheld of this rich grain- 
bearing land ; 

Whoso of his own or another's gift a Braliinun 
shall tleprivc, 

For sixty thoiissind years a worm in dung shall 
be born and live. 

Sri Madaugopiil my proteetion. 

Tlio marks at the end arc ; iirst, the unhiah 
or elephant goad, the special sign manual of the 
kings of Orissa, referring to their aiieieiit title 
of Gajapati or lord of elephants ; second, ilic 
itinkh or conch-shell of Vishnii (•laganmith), 
third and fourth the kkandii or straight sword, 
and the or dagger, both emblems of the 

I warrior-enste, the khaudu belonging csfiecially 
to the Itill-pcoplc, and the kutfir to those of the 
plains. 

With regard to tlie wonling of the deed one 
or two })uint8 may perhaps stund in need of ex- 
plaiiutimi. 

Gaiireshwara or lord of Gnnr i.c. Beiigal, is a 
constant empty boast of the kings uf Orissa, 
who claimed U) rule from the great Ui the little 
Gaiiga, \,e, from Gaiiga to Godavari. Their 
kingdom ditl frequently stretch as far as the 
latter river, and even beyond it; but only twice 
in all their annals did they reach the Ganges 
and then only for a brief iirriod each time. 

Karnata kala” is a mistake of the engraver 
for karnuhitkala Karnata and Utkala," the 
form which occurs in all the decnls and descrip- 
tions of the nionarehs of Orissa. This very 
Piirnshottam Deb coiir|nercd Knnjikaveri or Con- 
jeveram and spent tint greater part of his reign 
on the Godavory. Thu expression later on in 
this plate ** Gaiigilgarhhe” jirobahly refers to 
that river the " KangangiV* or little Ganges of 
the Oriyus as there is no record of this king’s 
having ever visited the great Ganges. 

Susan” in Orissa is a patch of rent-free land 
with a village inhabited and cnltivatcsl exclu- 
sively by Brahmans, generally on behalf of some 
god, whose temple is in- their village and whose 
worship they ore tlieorclically bound to keep up. 
Asa rule. llie. |)oor thakur gets very little worship 
and the money goes into the Brahman’s bellies 
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or on to their backs. These Brahman’s Gasans 
are scattered all over the country and are de- 
tected at once by the large comfortable homc- 
atcads^ the grores of cocoa-palms and fruit 
trees and the generally superior style of cultiTa- 
iion. The cocoa-palm flourishes well in Orissa, 
hut is not grown except by Brahmans owing to 
the popular superstition that if a nian of another 
caste plants them, ho or his children will die in 
a year and a day. 

“ e 5 anka.” The letter which I read e ‘ this* 
was read by the Bhuyans as a 2 which it only 
Ycry distantly resembles. 

** Mesha’’ — ^tho sign Aries, and technical name 
for the month Baidakh (see my note at p. 64 
Indian Antiquary.) 

“ DilOam” and buHOSti.” This is the 
Oriya fashion of writing figures, the name of the 
article is divided in two and the numbers writ- 
ten in between, the above forms stand for 10 
diam, and 1408 bati respectively. Thus they 
woidd write 10 rupees, ^lOnka = 10 tanka*; 
5 maunds would be ma5na, 30 years baSOtsara, 
and so on. 

“ Ohaiidasa ashtottara” hero again the en- 
graver has omitted the letter t he should have 
written ** Ghaiida sato” — fourteen hundred. As 
the grant is in Oriya and not in Banskrit imr- 
haps ho meant the sa to do duty for safi, as the 
short vowel is pronounced o, and Oriyas often 
carelessly write so, no for sou, nau. The grant 
of so vast a tract of country to a single Brah- 
man (1408 batis = 28,160 acres) seems to sup- 
jmrt the native tradition that Garhpada and the 
adjacent country was at that time uninhabited, 
or at least only sparsely peopled, and this idea 
is further countenanced by the fact that the 
king gives his own name to the grant, calling it 

Purushottainpiir^asan.” 

The reverse contains merely the usual San- 
skrit formula observed in all such grants. 

The subsequent history of the Susan is singu- 


lar and interesting. Potesar Bhat obtained 
possession and he and his descendants held the 
estate for some generations. In the reign of 
the bigoted Emperor Aurangzeb, however, Bar- 
besar Bhat, the then proprietor, was ousted by 
the Raja of Moharbhanj whose territories ad- 
joined the grant. The Bhat applied to the 
Subah of Bengal who sent a small force and 
drove away the R&ja's troops. Before restoring 
the land however to the Brahman, he demanded 
payment of the expenses of the expedition. The 
Brahman in vain represented that having been 
dispossessed of his land, he was unable to pay ; 
the Bubuli refused restitution. Sarbesar then 
joumoyed all the way to Agra where he laid his 
cose Wore the Emperor. Aiirangxcb was no 
lover of the Brahmans and paid very little atten- 
tion to him, and at last to get rid of him taniitr 
iiigly told him he should have his land back and 
be let oflT paying the costs of the expedition if 
he would turn Musulman. The Brahman re- 
sisted for a long time, but finding that the Em- 
peror was deaf to remonstrances, he eventually 
consented, embraced Islam and returned to 
Orissa with an order for his restitution to his 
estates. Since that time the family has been 
Muhammadan, and the present head of it, Ghulam 
Mustafa KJian, and his brothers are men with 
quite a Mughul type of coiintcMiance, prububly 
derived from frequent inteniiarriages with Mu- 
gliul and Path an ladies. 

The archaic form of the letters in this grant 
renders it very valuable as showing the gradual 
development of the modern Oriya al]ihabet 
from a soiitherii variety of the Kiitila tyj)e. 
1 would call attention to the two forms of tlie 
r, also to the double W, and the ? ; The 
appended C and Y are also very antiquated and 
singular, shewing especially the absence of 
all distinction between the long and siiort E 
and the gradual growth of the now somewhat 
abnormal C. 


ON THE DERIVATION OP SOME PECULIAR OAUJ^IAN VERBS. 

By Rrv. a. F. RUDOLF IIOEBKLE, D. Ph. TUBINGEN, 

PROF. BANSK. JAYNABAYAN'S COLLEGIA BKNAKKS. 


By the term Oaurian I understand the San- 
ekritic vernaculars of North India. 

The Gaufian languages possess a class of 
verbs which, though, as a rule, easily traceable 
to a Prakrit or Banskrit origin, they have hot 
received from either the one or the oilier 


language, but have formed by a process peculiar 
to themselves. 

All Sanskrit and Prakrit verbs can bo divided 
into their compoiieiii parts, via., the coq/a^a- 
tional afixy tlie {verbal) base, and the root ; e. g., 
^kathayati’ consists of the affix ti of the 3rd 
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pers. sing, pres., of the base *kathaya,’ and of the 
root ‘ kaih’ (which last is obtained by separating 
the affix of verbal derivation *aya’ from the verbal 
ban ‘kathaya’). Similarly the Prakrit ^kahei’ 
consists of the affix i, the verbal ftass * kahe,’ and 
the root *kaha.’ Now in most cases the Sanskrit 
verbs have ])ns8ed through the Prakrit on to the 
Gaurian, merely subject to certain phonetic 
modifications ; ns Sanskrit ‘ kathnyati* becomes in 
Prakrit ‘ kahei/ and in Gaurian (Hindi) ‘knlio/ 
where the ailix, being a final short vowel, has 
been dropped according to a general Gaurian 
phonetic law [compare Sanskrit (Vcdic) ^chnlya” 
Prak. ‘ chnlia,’ Gauf. chnli* or ' chnl.'] In some 
cases, however, the Gaurian has lost the original 
hose of the verb, and replaces it by a now base of 
its own formation. This new base is ilie participle 
porf. pass, formed from the root of the verb of 
which the original verbal baee has been lost ; 
and to this new or secondary verbal base all the 
conjiigational affixes are aildcd, exactly as they 
would have been added to the original verbd 
base, if it had not been lost. 

The verbs formed in this manner may be con- 
sidered as a kind of nominal verbs ; only that 
iheHC secondary verbs, lieiiig substitutes for the 
lost original verbs, are in meaning identical with 
tlio latter. If wo should suppose that the Eng- 
lish language had lost the verb ** to draw” with 
its whole conjugation excepting tlic past part, 
pass. “ drawn,** and had formed from Uiis parti- 
mplc a now verb to drawn,” but With the same 
meaning us “ to draw,*’ and conjugated regular- 
ly, thus pres. ” he drawns,” past * ** lie drawned,” 
fut. “ ho will drawn,” &c., wo should have an 
exact parallel of what has actually happened in 
Gaufiaii. A few examples will fully illustrate 
this. 

In Sanskrit there is a root * vi6’ which with the 
prefix ‘pra* (t.s. ‘pravis’) means “to enter”; and 
with the prefix ‘npa’ (i.e., upavis) “ to sit.” Their 
rospifctive verbal bases (adding the derivative 
affix a) arc * pravida’ and ^upavisn.’ Tho fird pers. 
sing. )ires. (adding tho xnfiexional affix ti) are 
‘pravisati’ and ‘npavisati.* In PrAkrit these 
forms are found in the modified form. * pavisai’ 
and ' uvavisai.’ In Gaurian, on Uie pther hand, 
not only tliesc forms bnt tho whole conjugo- 
fion of ' pravisa’ and npavisa have disappeared 
altogether ; and in their place we find substi-^ 
tilted the two verbs ' imitliairA* and * baithanfi’ 
with a regular and complete conjugation, o. g., 
ilie drd pers. sing. pres. ; of * pnithnna’ and 
‘baithana ’are ‘paitlic’ and baitho,' jnst as *pniso” 
and * baise* which would be the regular Gaurian 


modification of the Pr&krit forms * pavisaT and 

* ovavisaT,” if they had passcrl into the Gaiifian. 
It is not diflicult to recognixe the principle 
and method of formation of these two new verbs. 
Their verbal bases are * paitha’ aii<l ' baitha’ ; and 
these, as can be very easily shown, arc identical 
with the past part, pass, of the roots * pravis* 4 nd 
‘upavis,* via., with ‘pravislita’ and Mipavislita’, 
of which they arc merely ])bonctic mudificniions 
according to regular phonetic laws; namely, 
Sanskrit ^pravlshla’ becomes in early Prakrit 
‘pavittlia,’ in later Prakrit ' paittlia,* in Gaurian 
‘ paitha.’ Sim ilurly Snnsk rit ' iipa v ishfa’ becomes 
ill early Prakrit ‘ uvavittha,’ in later Prakrit 

* qaYttha,’ in Gaurian * vaitha’ or * baitha.’ The 
general phonetic laws involveil in these changes 
ore tho following: — 1. The early Prakrit 
changes all Sanskrit compound consonants, if 
initial, to siinjde consonants, and if medial and 
dissimilar, to similar comjiouiid consonants ; and 
2. It turns all medial single surds into sonants. 
8. Gaurian makes sandhi of all vowels placed 
in hiatus by the second Prakrit law, changes 
all similar compound consonants into single 
consonants, and, by way of compensation, leng- 
thens a preceding short vowel and turns into 
a triphthong (at, au) a preceding diphthong (s, o). 
For details and exceptions from these laws, us 
affecting the PrAkrit, I must reftT the n^uder to 
Prof. Cowell’s excellent edition of tho Prakrita 
PrakAAa. 

To the secondary bases ‘paitha’ and ‘baitha,’ 
thus formcfl, tho conjiigational nflixes are added 
exactly as they are added to original bases. The 
affix of tho infinitive is nd (or rather avit, for 
Sanskrit aniyam) ; hence ‘ paitliaiiu* and ‘ bai4 
fliaiiA,’ just as ‘ kahana’ or ‘ chAlaniV (for 
Sanskrit ‘ kathanfyam’ * chnliuiiyain*). The affix 
of the Ist pers. sing. pros, is 'iiii’'(Skr. dm) 
hence ‘ paitlififi’ and ' bnithuiV just as ‘ kaliuA, 
cliabliV for Skr. ‘ kathayumi,’ ‘ clialiiriii.’ The 
affix of the 3rd pers. sing. pres, is e (Skr. ati) ; 
hence ‘paitlie’ and ‘ baithc,’ just as ‘kahe,’ 
‘chalc’ (for ‘ katliayati,* * cluilat!'). The form 
‘paithc’ trail si it(*nitoil into Sanskrit would give 
118 a form ‘ prnvishtnti,’ separable into pra ( prefix) 
visht (root) a (verbal derivative affix) ti (cniijiigii- 
tioiial afTix); similarly the form * pailliaua* would 
rojiresciit a Sanskrit form ‘ pravisbtaiiiyuin,’ sepa- 
rable into pra and visht (root) iiiid aniya. That 
is, they would postulate a rout or dhdtu ‘ visht 
and this may perhaps illustrate the origin of not a 
few dhatiis of similar phonetic constructioii (as 
‘ chesht* to search,* gosht* toaecunulato^ which are 
now onumcriited among the primary roots, bnt 
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wliich doubtless are really secondary roots 
rived tniiii original verbal bases. 

A foiv more examples of this kind of second- 
ary Claiiriaii verbal bases or verbs are lliefullow- 
iii;; : — * IJtbaiia' to ms, to stand up, from the 
secondary base * utli’ fur *utbya/ Prakrit ‘ uttliia/ 
Sanskrit ' uttliita' (from the prefix * nt’ up and root 
‘stliu* sUjiwi), A};ain * iij^aiia* to spring up, fnuu 
the secondary base hi^a,* Prakrit ^iggaii,’ Sanskrit 
* udgata* (from ' iit’ up and * gam’ to go). Again 
‘ ubbanu’ to be erect, to rise, fniin the secondary 
base ‘ iibha/ Prakrit * ubbhia,’ Sanskrit * iidblifila* 
(from * lit’ up, and ' blifi* to hold). The Prakrit form 
‘ubbhia’ becomes in the fiist instance ‘ ubliya,’ 
which we have in the low Hindi participle and 
adjective ' ubliyiV erect or reared up. Next ' ubhya’ 
is contracted into ‘ ubha,’ which we have in the 
Marathi adjective * iiblnV erect (sec Col. Vans 
Kennedy’s Dictionary). And from this 

form ‘ubha’ the secondary verb ‘ iibliana’ is deriv- 
ed. The original verb would bo ‘ ubliaranu’ from 
the Sanskrit * udbharaiiiyain ;’ just as ‘ chalaiia,’ 
from Sanskrit ‘chalaniyaiii.’ This original verb, 
indeed, has not altogether disappcarcii fmin the 
Qaiirian ; for it exists with a very limited mean- 
ing and in a slightly niodilied form in the verb 
‘ ubluilana’ to boil, to babble up. 

TIkto is a peculiarity about the verb ‘ ubliana.’ 
It has an apparently irregular causal. Accord- 
ing to the regular Gaiiriaii manner of forming 
causals, the eaii^al of ‘ ubhunu’shuuldbe ‘ubhaiisi.’ 
This form, indeed, is probably used in low 
Hindi when the verb is employed in its literal 
moaning to^ cause to be erect. Rut when it is 
used metaphorically (as applied to the mind) in 
tlie sense of exciting or proooking, it forms the 
causal ‘ ubharanu.’ This irregularity, however, 
is only apparent, for ‘ ubhsirand’ is only the 
Gaupan phonetic modification of the ISaiiskrit 
causal of the original verb ; that is, ‘ ubliurana’ 
represents a Prakrit form * udbliuraiiiuii’, and 
Sanskrit ‘ udbharaniyam’, which is the past part, 
pass, of the verbal base ‘ udbhuri’ (or iidbhiirHya), 
the causal of the original base ' iidbhara’ ; and* ud- 
bliam’ is tlie base of the root * udblip’ from which 
the past part, pass ‘udbhrita’ » deriveil, which 
in its turn gives rise to the Gaufian secondary 
base ‘ ubha’ and secondary verb * ubhaiia.’ The 
Sanskrit original base ' udbhara’ with 3rd pers. 
sing. pres. ‘ iidbhari’, &c. would be in Gaufian 
‘ ubhara’, ubhare’, &c. ; but all these forms b'lve 


disappeared in Gaurian (except, as already 
noticed, in the form ‘ nbhalana)’, and have been 
substituted by the secondary base ‘ ubha’ with its 
conjugation * iiblie', &e. Rut fortunately, the 
Sanskrit causal of the originial base has been 
preserved in Gaurian ; and thus a clue is afford- 
cil us for tracing the (otherwise somewhat ob- 
cure) origin of the verb * ubliana’ and the adjec- 
tive * ubha,’ c. g. the 3rd pers. sing. pres, of the 
verb ‘ubliurana’ is* ubhure’, i’rukrit ‘ubblidrei’ 
or * ubbharedi’, Sanskrit * udbliarayati ; just os 
Sanskrit * kathaysti,’ braoincs Prakrit * kahedi’ or 
kabci, Gaurian * kuhe*,’ 

Thu case of the two verbs * ubliana’ and ‘ ubhft- 
raniV serves to illiiKtratc the origin of another 
gri.upof verbs, vis , * pugana* and * piikarana’, 

* chunii’ and * paliuiichana’. 1 he verb * piigana’ 
means to arrive, and occurs in low llindf ( Marwuri), 
and in Naipiilf. The same word occurs in 
Panjabi as * pnjaoft’ (or* pnjjana’) and in Marathi 
as * |)ochaQeii'. The Morutlii form * porhaiiefi* has 
an alternative form * pahuiicha^cA.’ The latter 
form is the only one preserved in high Hindi 
wli(;re it is * pahurichana.’ It occurs also in Pan- 
jiilii ns * pahuAcha^n,’ It follows from this com- 
parison, ihnt the low Hindi * piigaiia’ and the 
high Hindi * pahnAchainV are ideiiiicnl. From 
this again it follows that the syllable * pn’ of 

* piigAmV is identical with the element * pahuA’ of 

* paliuAchainV, being merely a contraction of two 
syllables into one, such as is not uncommon in 
the modern vernaeulars ; and further that the 
element < gana’ is identical with the clement 

* chuna.’ 

1 ho next question is, what is this * gana’ and 
chana 7 In the first place wo observe, that in 
Naipsili, as a rule, the initial k of the root *kara’ 
(Prakrit for kfi)to do is softened to g ; and, second, 
that the two verbs ‘ubliana’ and * pugaliu’ arc con- 
jugated identically; c.g.,iiiNaipali, as ‘nbhikana’ 
having risen, so ‘ pugikana’ having arrived ; as 
‘ iibliyo’ risen, so * pugyo’ arrived^ etc. Putting this 
together we must conclude, that as ‘ ubhana’ is 
derived from * nt’ and the root ‘ bhara’ (or blif i), so 
‘piigaiia’ is derived from ‘pu’and the root ‘ kara’ 
(or kfi) ; that, in fact, the element * gaiiA’ is a pho- 
netic modificiition of kaiia and is a verb formed 
from a secondary base derived from the past 
part, passive of the original verb * kara.’ This 
participle in Sanskrit is ‘ kpita,’ in Prakrit ‘ kida’ or 
‘ kia,’ in Gaurian ‘ gya’ (or kya), a form which wo 


* T!ib nme Suvkritic or Prskritic esuul is preserved in Uie Gaurian verb ' ■ambfailand,’ to hup, to eopport. For ' lambhlf- 
laoA’ ife tbeSkr. * nnbh&rapiyain,' Pfdk> ‘lainbliarapiaia,* tbe 8rd peri. sing. pies, is 'lambliiu^' Piik. 'ssnbhlici,' or 
-SAuibLarodi,' Skr. * sambliinyati,' ete. 
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have in the Naipall past tonso, ‘ pvgyo.” This 
form ‘ pugyo then stands for an original form 
pu+kpta. From the past part, passive *piigya*, 
the secondary base ‘ pnga’ is derived, as ‘ nblia’ 
from * ubhya ; ' and from the secondary base ‘ piiga* 
the verb ‘ piigan&’ is derived. In the next place, 
thia result is confirmed by an examination of tlie 
verb ‘ pnkaran&.' We have seen that the causal 
of 'ubhana* is ' nbharana*. On the assumption, 
that the clement ' gan&' of * pngana* bo identieal 
with * kana’ and a derivative of the root ‘ kara’ (or 
kpi), if we form a causal of * pugana’ (or its origi- 
nal form *pukana*) analogous to the causal 
• ubharana’ of Mibhana,’ we obtain the form ‘puka- 
ranh.’ Now this assumed causal really exists, 
and is, in fact, nothing else but the verb ‘ piika- 
ranfi,* mentioned above. For ‘piikarana* means 
to call, and “ to call some one" means really 
nothing else but “ to cause some one (by means 
of the voice) t*) arrive.” The verb ‘ pukaraiiiV 
originally must have had a wider meaning, f.e. 
in giMieral “ to cause vo arrive.” fii course of 
time its use and meaning was restrict'd to a 
particular mode of causing to arrive, via., by 
moans of the voice. 

Having thus discovered the origin of the ele- 
ment *gnna,’ the next quest ion is what is the 
origin of the other element * pu* or * pahufi.’ We 
have already seen that the Naipali past tense 
‘ piigyo* represents a Sanskrit form pu+kfitah ; 
just as ‘ ubhyo* a Sanskrit fonii ‘ inr+‘ bhritah.* 
The element Mid’ is a prefix ; hat there is none 
among the Sanskrit prefixes, which could have 
been ])hnnetically modified to * pu,’ or still hiss to 
^pahiifi.’ Hut there is another way of accounting 
fur this element. It may be an adverb qualify- 
mg the participle < kritah.’ In that case, since 
the verb * pugana’ means to arrive, and the ele- 
ment * gana’ to make, it must be an adverb mean- 
ing, ** near ;’’ for to make near is the same as to 
come or to arrive ; if, e.tf., I iiinke near a town, I 
arrive at it. This is well illustrated in the 
well known prayer, 

t.e., come to me, Hod, .and bo gracious to iiio 
always; or literally ‘make near to me, O Hod, 
etc.’ Now there is a Sanskrit adverb ‘ parsvaii’ or 
‘ pftrsvc’ meaning near, which still very commonly 
occurs ill Haupiaii iioetry in the form ' pahafi’ 

* This Oauriaii o muRt not ho confouiificil with tlie 
Sanskrit diphthong with which it shares tlic mmo letter. 

It is a pure vowel, the long d, the Greek Omega (il)i and 
liko it equivalent to tlie Sanskrit i2. Gniiriiin possessea 
also the GormpondiDg short vowel d, the Greek omikron, 


or ' pahuA.’ The original Sanskrit past participle 
from which the secondary verb * pugana’ is derived, 
must have been pursvaAkpita or parsvekrita. 1 
think, for reasons which it woiibi take too long 
to detail here, that it was the hitter psirsvekrita. 
This form would be represented in Prakrit by 
passammi kia or pahaiiimi kia. The latter form 
would change in old Haiifian to * pah am ky a’ or 

* paliaAkya ;’ and of Ihesc again the latter would 
change in Modern Oaiirian to pahmikya.* 
And finally from this form, a secondary base 

* pahonka ’ and a secondary verb ‘ pahoAkanA ’ 
would bo derived. This form ' pahoAkana ’ or 
slightly modified ' pahiiAkanu ’ or * pahiinkana,* 
must have been (at all events ideally) the form 
of the verb on which all the difiorent (ilaiifian 
modifiealions of it arc foiiiidod. These modifica- 
tions most probably took place very early. In 
Marathi, Hindi, and Panjabi the guttural e(|f 
changed to the palatal thus we obtain the 
forms, Marathi — ^‘pahonehaiiLMi,’ Hindi — ' paliuA- 
chana,’ PanjaM ' pahiiAchana ’ which arc also 
sometimes met with in a slightly corrupted form 
without the anuswdra ‘ pahnehana’ anil * ]ialiu- 
cliai,iu.’ Next the clement* paliCin’ (pfi/iM)ur * pahnA’ 
(paha) was contracted to ptt or /n/, and at the 
same time the hard giiiiiiral ^ was in Nnipal! 
and (low) Hind! softened to Tf, and the hard 
palatal ^ in Panjabi to thus we obtain the 
Marathi form * piichancii,’ the Hindi * pugana,’ 
Marwari also * piigavon,’ the Naipuli ' puganu,* 
and the Panjabi ' piijana’ or * pnjja^a.' The 
change of gutturals to palatals is rather common 
in the Aryan family of langii.agcs (see Bopp, 
Comp. Gramm. §. 13, 14) ; and it is not without 
example in the Indo-Aryan branch of it itself ; 
e.ff.^ the Sanskrit * kirata ’ a saoaffe, becomes in 
Prakrit * chilaila’ ; the Prakrit *kid’ (for Sanskrit 
‘ kritah ’) becomes in (raufian ‘ cbiyo ’ (for kiyo 
which is the old Manitlii post[)Osition of the 
genitive) ; to the Hindi (gen. postposition) kd 
corrcs|)onds in Marathi cAd, in 8indhf jo. Ip 
all these instances as well as in the original 
form (pahoA kia) of the base ‘pahuAeha,’ the 
guttural ^ is immediately fi'Uowcd by the 
p.alntiil vowel f. This circiimstnnco natural ly ac- 
counts for the transformation of the guttural a|7 
into the palatal Very similarly a Sanskrit 
dental, followed by a palatal semivowel or 
palatal vowel f , cbanpiis in Prakrit and Qaurian 

ami like it equivalent to ihe Sannkrit a, from which it ia 
not diRlingiiiRhed in writing. Fur this Btatoment aa well os 
for tho conHeoiitivu phone iif changi-s given in the text, 
there is abundant evidence. But this pafier has olreoily nm 
til such a length, that 1 must refrain from enteriqg into 
them here. 
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into a pnlatal; m tsfo^ dga^ dlljra, etc, be- 
come reap. eAdka, jjha; e.p., Bkr. ‘aatja* 
fruaa>Prfik. and Ganr. * aachcha* ; Bkr. * adja* 
fo-iia^Prlkrit *ajja/ Oauf. ‘Aja’; Banakrit 
* madliya* nUddU, — Prik. and Ganr. majjha. 
The PanjAbf furm * puja^A* haa the aamo rela- 
tion to (ho MarA(hi form 'pAchaf^oA* aa the 
Biiidhi genitive poatpoaition ‘jo’ to the Maratht 
‘chA.’ 

There ia another theorj of the origin of the 
verb ‘paliuAchanA* and ita group of modifica- 
tiona. According to thia theory, it ia derived 
from the Banakrit noun ‘praghdroa* gueai, or 
from the Banakrit past participle paaaive ‘pra- 
ghur^iia/ alao meaning gveat. The firat of 
thoae two worda may be act aside at once, as it 


does not account for the consonants cA, j, g, 
which are the distinguishing feature of that 
group of verbs. In the other word ‘praghArpitUi’ 
the dental t ia supposed to be the original of 
the palatal eh. It is not proved that the word 
occurs in Banakrit. Btfll this need not be aa 
insuperable objection. But it ia fatal to thia 
theory that the Banakrit dental i ia always 
elided in such worda, in their passage through 
the Prakrit to the Gauriaa. and therefore can- 
not have originated the palatal cA; and 8, that 
a dental never changes by itself into a palatal, 
but only if followed by a palatal sound (as in 
ly, dy, etc.) ; and 8, that the theory does not 
account for the verb ‘ pukAranA,' and not easily 
for ‘ pnganA.’ 


THE MERKARA PLATES. 


I. NOTICES or THE CHEKA DYNASTY. 

Thk inscription of which the accompanying plate 
prcaeiits a facaimilo ia engraved on throe copper 
plates 8 inches by 3*8, and varying in tliickiicsa 
from 0*065 to 0*1 incli. They are aocured on a 
ring 0*26 inch in thickncHs and about 3 incliea 
diameter iniiido, closed by an elephant in relievo 
with ita trunk down, and iiicusuring 0*97 by 0*88 
inch. They were first brought to iny notice by 
Mr. Graeter who gave mo a traiiscript of them, and 
called my attention to their age aiiil tlio names of 
the kings mentioned in them. Through the kiiid- 
UOBS of tlio Rev. Q. Richter of Merkara, I have been 
able to obtain the use of them in order to prepare 
the facsimiles. 

As illustrative of the history of the Chora 
dynasty, the following extracts are given from 
Wilson's JfocAsnsM ColUeHtm 

“ CuiRA. — ^Another political division of tlio soutli 
of India which may bo traced to periods of aoino 
antiquity, is tliatof tho Chora kingdom, which 
is always enumerated along with tlio Paiidyan 
and Chola states, by original authorities. The 
boundaries of tliis principality seem to have been 
of littlo extent, and it was probably most com- 
monly feudatory to ita iiioro powerful ncigliboiini 
excoj^ where it hwl extended its northern limits 
so as to interpose a mountainous barrier between 
it and its enemies. Tho iiortlieru limit of Chora 
variod at different periods, being origiiinliy placed 
at Pabiui noar Dharapura, whilst at a siib- 
neiiucnt period tlio capital, Dai a van pur or 
TAlkAd above tlio Maisur Ghfits, iiidirates a con- 
siderable extension of the boiiiidary in thia qiinrti'i', 
and tho Chora principality probably included 
the greater portion of Karnata. Its eastern 
limits wore tlic posacHsions of Chola and Pan- 
dya, andtlie wcatem those of Kerala. In its 


early stnto, however, it comprehended the extreme 
south of the M:ilabar coast or Travankor, and 
conaistoil of that province, WynAd, the Nilgiri 
inouiitoiu district, the southern portion of Koim- 
b a t u r, and part of T i n n e vo 1 1 i. In tliis tract 
wo have inPloloiny ho people called Carei, and 
not far from it Carura regia Ccrobothra 
in which, making an allowanco for inaccuracies 
of sound and expression, wo have the Cheras 
and K a r u r still a city in this district, and Chora- 
p a t i, the sovereign of C h c r a. 

“It seems probable, therefore, that in the com- 
mcuceineut of tho Christian era, Chcra, or as it 
is also called K o ii g a, was an independent prin- 
cipality. Of ita history, cither before or since, 
little satisfactory occurs, until periods compara- 
tively modern. Lists of princes, one of tliirty, 
and another of twenty, who, it is said, ruled in tlie 
Dwajpat and beginning of tlio Kali age, are given 
but they are unaccompanied by details : another 
scries of twenty-six princes adds the political 
oveiils of their reigns, and closing with tiie con- 
quest of the province by A d i t y a V o r m A, a 
Chola prince in A.D. 894, it enables us to place the 
commcncemeiit of tlio dynasty in tho fifth century. 
Thu occupation of the country by tho Chola KAjas 
was not of very long coiitinuanco, and in the course 
of tho tenth century the capital TAlkAd was that 
of the first or second sovereign of tho H ay as A1 a 
or 1) 0 1 A 1 a dynasty of tho sovereigns of K a r n A- 
t a . The iiunio of Chora appears to have been 
discoiitiiiiicd from this period, and tho districts were 
annexcil to tho neighbouring principalities of 
KaruAta, Madura, or Tanjor.''^^ 

Tho Kongadea^ a a palm loaf MR refer- 

red to above, ho describes as “ an account of the 
princes of tho country known as Kongo or 
Chera,” corrospondiiig “nearly with tho modem 


• Wilsos^ Mmehmuk ML latr., ppiXeii-xdv. 
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districto of Salem and Koimbatur, with addi- 
tion of parts of Tinnevelli aiidTravankor. 
Hie boundariea, according to the Tamil auihori- 
tiea, are the P a 1 i n i river on the north, 
Tenkde'i in Tinnevelli on the east, Malabar on 
tlio west, and the sea on the south. 

** According to tliia woik, the aeries of K on g a- 
or Cher a princes, amounted to twenty-six from 
VtrarAya Ghakravarti to Ritja Malla- 
d e V a, in the time of whose descendants the kingdom 
was subdued by the Cliola RAja, in the year of S^Ali- 
vAhan 816 or A. D; 894.'* * * § 

** From the Tanjor soveroigna, Gh er a passcil under 
the dominion of Uie BelAla RAjas of Matsu r, 
and finally under that of the princes of Vijaya- 
n a g a r, of whom some account is also given in 
tliia work."« 

Professor Dowson gives an abstract from a 
MS. translation of this Kangadeafa R^akal at the 
India Honsc,t from which the following account of 
the Chera kings is taken : — 

1. “ S^ri Vira Raja Ghakravarti was born in the 
city of Skandapura, and was of the ReddiJ or 
Ratta tribe (kniam) and of the Suryvnnsa (solar 
race) ; ho obtained the government of the country 
and ruled with jiistico and equity. 

2. Qoviiida Raya, son of Vira RAja, was the 
next king. 

3. Krishna RAya, son of Oovinda RAya, ruled 

next 

4. KAla Vallabha RAya, son of Krishna RAya, 
was next in succession. 

Of these kings nothing more than their equity, 
juatico, and renown is recorded. 

5. Govinda Rayn, son of KAla Vallabha, was the 
5th in suceesHiuii ; he conquered the hostile rajas, 
exacted tribute from llieni, and ruled his country 
with justice and renown. This king made a grant 
of land to a Jaina Rrahnian, named AristAniin, for 
the performance of worship in the Jaina battii 
(temple) of Koiigniii Varna, in VaisAkha, A. SAl. 4, 
—year of the cycle SiihliAiiu (A. D. 82.) 

6. CliaturhhAja Kaiiara l)uvu§ Ghakravarti suc- 
ceeded, he was of the same race, but his parent ago 
is not mentioned, lie is stated to have hud four 
hands ;| ho was versed in the art <if nrahcTy and 
various sciences, and ruled with equity and renown, 
* obtaining the honorary insignia of all the other 
lAjas.* 

A Jaina named MAga Nandi, a learned and vener- 
able man, was minister to the three last nuiiicd 
rAjas. 

* WilMii, MaeL Cott^ Vol. 1, pp. 198-9. 

t Dowson "on the Chora kingdom of Ancient India,” 
/our. if. A$. ,Vol. YIIl., pp. 2-6. 

) A Tolugn tribe, see fillis's Miron it'PA/, p. xii. 

§ Wilson, Monk. CoU^ p. 199, has Kumdra dewi, snd appa- 
nenily intomlcd for the 7th king, lie omits tlio names at 
the 12th ami 15th in this list, and hia series ends with 
tiuBOttama Dova.— Rn. 


7. Tinif Vikrama Deva Ghakravarti I., son of 
Ghaturbh&ja Knnara, succeeded, and wu inatalled 
in A. RAl. 100 (a.d. 178), at Skandapura. The cele- 
bratofl S'ankarAchArya (called in the MSS. S'ankara 
Deva) came to this king and converted him from 
the Jaina to the S'aiva faith. After his con version 
he marched into the southern country and conqneied 
the Ghola, PAndya, Kerala, and MalayAlani oountiies, 
after which ho returned. Ho made many grants in 
charity and in encouragement of the learned ; a deed 
of grant, dated VaisAkha-h'uddh A. RAl. 100,— year 
of the cycle, SidliArthi (a.d. 178), to Naraainha 
Bhatt, Gum, of the BharadwAja gotra, is stated to 
bo ill the temple of S^ankara Deva, at Skandapura, 
This king governed the KaruAta as well aathe 
Konga dee's. 

8. Kongani Varma RAya succeeded ; ho was of 
the Konavar or KonvAyan tribe and Ganga-kula, 
and was installed at Vijaya Skandapura in A. BAl. 
111.— year of the cycle, PramodAta (a.d. 188), and 
reigned for fifty-one years ; he exac^ tribute from 
many rAjas whom he conquered, and ' by his muni- 
ficence and charity cleared away the sina of hia 
predecessors of the Gangs race his title was Srimat 
Sampati Kongani Vanna Dharina Mahddlii RAya. 

9. Srimat MAilhava MaliAdhi RAya, son of Kon- 
gani Varma, succeeded, and was installed in the 
government of the Konga dcs'a, at Skandapura ; ho 
was learned in all the scienecs and iiinxiins of jus- 
tice, ruled with equity, and was renowned for his 
muniiicciico to the learned and Iho poor. 

10. Srimat Hari Varma MaliAdhi Ibiya, son of 
MAdliava RAya, succeeded ; ho was iiiKtalled at 
Skandapura, but ' resided in the great city of Dala- 
vaiipiira, in the Kamata dosa.' Ho exacted tribute 
from many different rAjas, and was renowned os an 
eminent hero among all kings ; he ruled acconling 
to the maxima of polity, and being very wealthy 
made many grants of land, one of which is recited, 
vix., a grant of land in TagatAr, a petta (Hiihiirb) of 
TAlikAd to the Brahmans for the worship of Mulas- 
tliAii lii'wara in that place, dated Puiigiiiii, A. Sal. 
210, — year of the cycle, Sauinyn (a.d. 288). 

11. Vishnu Gopa Mahddlii Udya, sim of llari 
Varma, succceilcd, and was iiistalloil nt T.-ilnkiid or 
Dtilavaiipura ; ho coiiqncrcfl the P&rra-dik (eastern 
coiiiilry) and was renowned ns a great warrior ; 
he Hindu many grants to Brahiiiaiis and to the poor, 
and being a xcnloiis votary of Vishnu, erected many 
temples to that iluity ; hence ho derivisl his name 
of ' Vishnu Gopn.' ' 'fho Konga and KurnAta 
deif-aH were bntli under his command having no 
cliildr<ui ho adopted a lad of his own race, named 
him MAdliava, and n'signed the crown to him. 

H Tbs writer of the MS. has svidonily ondsntood ths 
title Chnturbkigo^ "four srmed,” aa having a penonsl and 
literal roferanoe to thia prince ; it is howevor a titta of 
Viahno, which is frequently asaunied by his followeis. 

q Lsaaen aayi (/nd. Ah. II. 1017, note) the word tiilra 
preceding this nemo is Taniul, snd is to bo Kgsrdsd os a 
traaeUtion of the Sanskrit S'ri.— Rft 
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12. M&dhava Maliiulhi R&ya, adopted aoii of 
Vishnu Oopa, was installed at Dalavuiipura, and 
ruled for some time under the orders of his father ; 
blit n son being born to Vishnu Gopa, that son was 
installeil in the guvornineiit. 

13. Krishna Variiia MuhiLdhi Rdya, son of Vishnu 
Oopo, was installed at Dalavanpura, and on tliat 
occasion ho granted soino 'countries near the 
Kaiiavdi and the inumituins to his oiioptivo brother, 
Mddhava Miihddhi ildya, who had lately ruled 
ho governed the kingiluin oipiitably ; he was a 
scaloiis votary of Niva, anil having set up a Liuga 
at Dalavanpura granted soiiie lands for its support : 
he had no son. 

14. Dinilikdra Ibiya, son of Kdidti Rdya, of the 
family of Vishnu (inpa’s adopted huh Mddliuva 
ruled for some time, but was deposod by the Mantri 
Sendpati of the late ruja, who installed 

15. Srimat Kongani Maliihihi lldya, son of 
Krishna Vnrma’s younger Mister, in A. Hdl. 288,® — 
year of the cycle, Purdbhava (a.u. .306). This prince 
was Icariieil in sciences and in languages, ' he con- 
ipicrcd all the des'as and took tribute from their 
rdjas,' and granted iiiaiiy eharitioH. A person nuiiicd 
Ydraclianilra Uiiidikdra lidya, who had some des'as 
under his charge during the reign of this king, made 
a grant of the village of Tarola-kanur near Aliir- 
grdnia. 

16. Ddrvanitf Raya, son of Kongani Rdya II, 
succeeded and rnlcil the Koriga and Karnuta dos'as. 
Tliis prince is rcprcs(!n tod to have been deeply versed 
in magic and the use of inantraiiis ; by repeat iiig 
tho mystical wonl ox wlnsn his eiiuinieM were <lrawn 
up against him, they were enervated and dispirib'd, 
BO that he obtained easy victories over them. Ho 
conquered tho eoiintries of Kerala, Pdiidya, Chela, 
Drdvida, Andhra, and Kulinga, and exacted trihiito 
from the rdjas thereof ; all hostile kings were afraid 
of him, and hcnco he was called Uoony Vccroota 
Rdya (Dhanna virodhi, or Puiiya virota) the unjust 
Rdya. 

17. Mdaliakdra Rdya, son of Durvaiiiti, succeed- 
ed, ho was learned in the military art, and took 
tribute from those r&jas whom his father had oon- 
(luerod, keeping them -in subjn.'tion and fear. Ho 
rcsuiiicd the grants whic^h hail been made to tho 
Rrahinaiis and the pour ; and hence ho obtained tho 
title of Brahiiialiaiya Ih'iya. 

18. Tiru Vikrama II. sou of Mdsliakdra, sne- 
cecdod ; ho was a learned man and well versed in 
the science of goveriiineiit ; ' he obtained pusses- 
sioii of all tho des'as,' and ruled them with justice. 

19. BliA Vikrama lidya, son of Tint Vikrama 
succeeded, and was installed in A. Ndl. 461, — year 
of tlio cycle, Sidhdrtlii (a.d. .539). He ruled the two 
countries of Koiiga and Karnuta, and conquered 
many other countries. From tlie great niiinber of 
elephants which he procured, the title of tinjaputi 
was given po him ; hclnul several weapons made of 
ivory wliif.'li he kepi by him oh tnipliies of victory. 


Ho niiiiiitained all the eharitablo and religious grants 
which had been made by his ancestors in the jcouu- 
tricH whicli they had conquered, as well as in the 
Ghura and Karndta countries. 

20. Kongani Maiiddhi Rdya III. succeeded hie 
father Rlid Vikrama, and governeil the countries with 
jiisliee and equity, llu made his brother comman- 
der of his armies, and several rdjas having refused 
to pay tribute, ho collected his armies and eonquesed 
tho Cliola, Pdiidyn, Drdvida, Andhra, Kaliiiga 
Vurada, and Mahdrdshfra dus'iis, as fur as the Nur- 
madd river, and took tribute from them ; he then 
rutiimnil to Ids enpital, Daliivaiipiirn, which he 
atn)rigly fnrLitieil, and made many benefuctions. 
Tho title of Rlid Vikrama Rdya wiis taken by him. 
He acted in tliosn cam[)aigiis, anil in tho govern- 
ment of the country under the advice of hia young- 
est brother Vullavugi Ihlya. 

21. Raja (Joviiida Rdya siicccuded his fatlierj and 
rnicfl the country with eipiity and n'liowii, subduing 
all the hoMtile rajas. Hi; was ' esleeined a iiiostpiiro 
|M;rson in the (langdknia,* and from his atlnchnieiit 
to tho Tiiiigdilhdrf sect, was called Nntnii Varma. 
This prince resided fur some time at tho city of 
Miigaiida-pattana. 

22. Sivaga Malid Rdya, brother of (Soviiida Ihlya 
Hiiceeeded ; he was iiiHtiilled at Dalavanpura, lint 
resided for some time at Miigamla-pattaiia, ruling 
the kingiloin justly. In A. SVd. .091,->year of tho 
eyele, Pruiiiodrita (a.d. 6i»8), he made a grant of tho 
village tallied Hulihalli to a learned lirahiimn of 
Di'dvida tltfs'a. 

2.3. Piithivi Kongani Mnhdilhi Raya, grimdson 
(suirs son) of Sivaga, siicceeiled ; his conimaiider- 
iii trhief, PiiriiMliu Raya, coinpieretl Ihc hostile rdjas, 
ami tho king confe.rroil upon him a grant of twelve 
villages near Skaiidapi'ira, anti tho titlu of Chaviirya 
Paniiiia Narendra SSonddhipati, in Chaitra, A. S'.dl. 
668,— yoar of tho cycle, Pdrthiva (a.u. 746). This 
king rulod tlie country in fulieily, and was known 
by the title Hiva Mnhd-rdja. 

2^1. Rdju Bialla Deva 1. son of Vijaytliiitya Rdya, 
younger brother of Prithivi Kongani Raya, Nnecticd- 
cd, and rilled the Knnga and Karnuta dei/nH. This 
prince always dressed with inagiiificenco and tde- 
gunco. Ho is rceonlod to havo maiie a grant to his 
Senudipati ' of twelve villages belonging to Vijaya 
Skandupura situated above the Kanavdi along with 
Vijaya Skundapura. The maiitris of his tribe, the 
nobility, and the Maliikdrjuna Swdiiif, wore de- 
dared wilnesHOS tc tlie grant.’ 

25. Gaiida deva Malid-rdya, sou of Malla-dcva, 
Hueceeded ; he was a powerful prince, and obtained 
the dilfureiit insignia of all the r.djas. Ho fought 
with tho Drdvida Raja in Kdiichi des'a, defeated him 
and nxueted trihiite fhiin the country ; he fought 
also with the Gholn Ruja, ' into whom ho carried 
terror, and afterwards established amity witli him.' 
He maintained a friendship with tho Pdudya lidja. 


* CoiniMuro this date with that givoa in the grant, m, S88.— Eo. 
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and waa renowned among the Gang&-kiila for pro- 
tecting the kingdom. 

28. Satya Vdkya Rdya aacoeeded hia fatlior 
Ganda-dflva, and nded the kingdom in equity and 
jiiatico, piiniRhitig tlic wicked and protecting the 
good. He wan never failing in truth, hence he ob- 
tained the title of Satya Vdkya Rdya (the tnith- 
apeaking king). 

27. Guuottama Deva, brother of Satya YAkya, 
was installed at Dulavanpiira ; he ruled the kingilom 
ill an equitable manner, allowing many charities, and 
maintained rrieiulHliip willi the other rdjns. 

28. Malla Deva RAya II., younger brothtT of 
Giinottaina, sncceeded during tlw>. life-time of the 
latter, whom he is stated to have kept at Vijaya 
Skaiidapura. This^kiiig was a very valiant iniiii 
and defeated the P.-inilya RAja, who h.*id nttiicked him- 

In the ndgri of this prince, hisbruLlier (riiiuittaina 
made a grant of land in Ani, A. SVil. H8R, — year of 
the cycle, Vikari (a.d. 878), to a Jaina, for the per- 
foniiance of worship to a Jaina deity. 

On the7th VaiHakha slid, A. 8Vd. 816,— year of 
the cycle, Aiinjida ( A,n. 894), a person iianicd Tint' 
malayaii, built atein|ih>, and to the west of iterectiHl 
an image of Vishnu, which he calleil Tiriimal.a ['K>va, 
upon some land “ in the midst of the KAveri,*’ 
wlicro informer times the wustcni RarigaiiAd SwAnii 
had been worshijtpcd by Gautama Rlshi, but which 


was then entirely overrun with jungle. Tliis place 
ho called Sri Ranga pattana (Seringapatain).” 

Prof. R. G. Rhandarkar’a remarks given below 
will show the impfirtance of the inscription in con- 
nccticm with this abstract And Mr. Rico's tran- 
scription^ will aid those unacquainted with the 
original character in rending it ^le Caimrcse ^ has 
been rendered by 1, ^—equivalent to 3^1, y gfS) 
hy nri by T., by r, and the second fonii by r. 

Tlicre is n ditKculty connected with tlie date. 
Fiiiiling that MAgli S'liddlni 5tli, S'. 388, fell on 
Wednesilay, I siibmittcil the question to Prof. Keni 
Lakshman Ghatrc. Ho linds the day to fall on 
** Wednesday — Riidhavdra or Saiimyaviira, Nak- 
shatra — Uttara Rhudrapada,” and considers that 
the engraver, being candess, has written QTIT for 
^»r.” Xaksliatra SvAti never falls near Ath Magli 
S'liddha, blit the astrologer consulted, he thinks, 
may have candesHly taken MAgh vadha, sind given 
SvAti, wliicli falls only a day in advance of the 5lli, 
fur S'. :W8. 

R A 0 A N K n u r p r, inciftioned in the last line of 
the sei'iiinl ]ilatf.‘, appears on Renni'U's iiia]i uh 
Ihiihwtvouiiif or Vadnnacmimm^ and in the Gist 
sheet of tiic (it. Trigoiioini.'trical Survey maps us 
Ihtddanrvpnf in N. liiit. 11* .Oy, K. Long. 70* AG'. 
It is thiTcfore 18 geographical iiiilcK S. W From 
tlie old capital of TAlakAd on the KAvcrl. — J. R. 


II. TRANSLITERATKJN AND TRANSLATTON. 

By B. LKWIS RICK, KTURJATIONAI. INSPKCTOR, MAISUR. 

[ij Svasti jitniii MiaguvntA giita-ghnn:i-g.ig!iiiribliciia P a il in a n A b h c n a Siiiiiad-jiiUnaviya [ku] 
laiiialii-vyoinaviililias.niia-bhaHkarah sv.M-khadgnyka-prnhara-khniMjitn-iiinhA'-sihi-stambhii-labdha-bala 
parukrainodaninurigana - Yidarniio[)nlabdha > brnna - A’iblinsnana - vibhushita Kaiivuyana- 
sa gotrasya A r i m a n K o ii g a ii i mahadliirajall ialpntra pitiiranvagata-guna-ynkto vi- 

dyu dviiieya-vi f j hita^vrittnli sumyak |irajupu!niia-iii:itrsidhig!ita--riijyAtpriiyojaiia vidvat-ka 
vi-kruiehaiia- iii kasliopala-bhrito niti-saslrasya vnktri-payoktri-knsahisya dattaka-siitra 

vritti-rprnnetan HrimAnMadhuva-iiiahadliir:ija ;| tat]>utrn ]iitri-paitam.aha giina-yiikti^ vancka- 
chaturddaula-yiidhdliavapti-cliatiiriidai1iii-sali1a-sv:i>1ita-yas:i srinia>l llari Varmma mahadhirAjal ta- 
tpiitra II dvija guru dcratAr]mjaiia-pur(> narayaua charanuiiuililhala Srimad-Vishnii-Gopa-ma- 
[ 1 1.] h a d li i r aj a j| tasya piitr:i|| Triy ami iliaka-cliaran ariblionilia -ra ja/’-pav iltrikritolt aiiia rtga sva-bhiija- 
baja-parakrama-kriya-kfita-rujya kaliyuga 1inla-[iarik;\vasaiiiia-vrislioddb!iraua-iiitya-sanniuidha sri- 

iiiriii Mudlia- 

va-inabudliinija|| lAsya piitra|| .-5rimsolKailawiba-knla-gag.iua-gahbaRtimAi.inii Kvislina Varmma-ina- 
li Adh irAj asy a-pi;iy!i-bb;igincyo vidysi-viucyalisaya-paripfirilautarsUiiia iiiravagrnba praihaiia-saii- 
ryya viilvasu- pratbaiua-gsinya sriiiiinK o ii g a ii i m a h .A il 1i i r A j a Avinita-nAiiindhoya-nattn.sya 
desiga-ga^iaii Koudakuiidjiuvaya-liiiMaeliamlrn Rbalarsir.Risliysisya Abhauniidi-Bbatrira'tasya sisliyasya 

Silabbailra-Rhatara-sishvasya .Jaiianaiidi-lJhatara-.sishyasya (lunaiiaiidi-Rliatiira- sisliyasya Viiuda- 

iiuiidi Dliaturarggc a.slita a- 

aiti nttarasya trayo satusya saiivatsarasya Maglia-insisail somavaraii svali nakshatra siiddlia paucha- 

mi aka]a, 

• A tnn{irri|iUoii was als» nrciiiarcjl liy Prof, nhaudarkar, but he was doubtful about the Kauarese portion of it, 1 
have uiied Mr. Uico's, traiwliteratiug it from Devauogari iuto Uoiuau characters.— J. li. 
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rarsha pfiihuvi vallabha mantrf Ta|ayana nngara arivijaya jiiiulakke PikDiUJa CZT sahadra 
aapiari jnadhje B a d a 9 e g n p p e ntiina Ayinita mahadkiraja bhadattena patjiye firo(]aA Ani- 

[III.] |ko]pannikkonilngafigcyadn ambalimai^i^aA TaIavanapiirado| tala yittiyamainL yogari ge/eyo]pa- 
nnikkopdugaA PirikcfcyolaArujamrinaA anuuiodaiia pauuikkondngaA manoharaA dattaA Bada^cgup^te- 
gramasya sfmAntaraA pArbbasyuudisi keAjigc moiudio Gajnscloyo Kariya]]iya ko^tagara Ba- 
dapcgnppeya triaaiidhiya satti kofuju agiioyadinanto bamlukA gai(^i ta^akaA puna dakshi^asyuA 
disi balm aim biye balka^ii yriksliame puna paacbima mukhado saiida baliumAlika pantiye puna Ba- 
da^eguppoyakoUagara um/tagiya trisandhiya ko/n Ghaijdigulcpimanairatyadesaiidu katbaka vrikalia 

me puna paacbiiuasyuA disi pc/dii/tleh'tlkshamo sAntevciiya vata vfikshanio puna tore yn]|aine iit- 

tnru mukba- 

de sanda babnmAlika pantiye jainbA paijiya tatakame puna yuyayyade ga/ccliiAclia yfiksliamc puna 

Badaue- 

gnppoya mu/tagiya Ko]eyniiilra DAsaiiAra trisandhiya neggila guiabe mdnyc]ungc puna Gajnsele- 
ja grama uttara disi kftyga moi'atjiu | i/edu kciibarcyc imna pfirbba mukhado saiida balmiiiulika pa- 

[IV.] ntjye puua katjiapa/tigala vata vfiksliamo puna isauade Badn^eguppeya DasanAra poAiiada 

trisandhiya 

tatakame kodfgaddi chificha yfikshome kcAtarambina dhici'A pArbbade kAiJittu sim&ntaraA j| tasya 

Bukshi^a 

Gauga rajakula sakalasthAyika pumsha Pcrbbakkavu\^a Mariigareya sendrika GaAjen(U}a uirg^uuta 

111a niyu 

GurcyaNandAla siAbAladapa bhriljayuA||dosa sakshi TagadAra ku/ugoyaruGaniganAra tagadarn Algo- 
doto'nandakaruA U minatAra bc!|ui*aruii Alagc^aruA Bada^icgiipp* a BcHuraru doggiviyariiii J| 
avodatta poradattnA gvayo harctha vasnndharnA shaslitiA varsha-sahas. .ii,d vishtuyaA jayatekfimijl va 
subhi rasudlui bhu klA rajabhis Sakarujabhi yasya yasya yada bliAmi tasya tasya taila pa]aA || deva 

Bvantu vishoA ghoraA na yishail yishaiii ucliyato vishamckakinaA honti deyasya patra-paiilrikaA|| siima- 

noyaii dha 

rimna hetuA nyipanAA kAlo kale prdaniyo bhavadbhi sarbbauetAA bhAgina pattivendru bhuyo bliiiyo 
yucliato B&uiabhadra || Yisva-Kurmuia LikhitaA. 

Translation* 


May it bo well. Success through the ador- 
able* PuthnfinAbha* resembling (in colour) the 
cloudless sky. A sun ilhuniiiing the clear fimio- 
niontof'the Jithnavi racef distingnislied for the 
strength and valour attested hy the great pillar 
of stone divided with a single stroke of his 
sword, adorntMl with the oniameiit of the wound 
received in cutting down the hosts of his enemies, 
was K 0 n g a 11 i M a h a d h i r a j a , of the 
Kanvayanasa gotra. His son, inhorit- 
iiig all the qualities of his father, jiosscHsiiig a 
character for. learning and modesty, having ob- 
tained the honours of the kingdom only through 
his excellent govemment of his subjects, a 
touchstone for (testing) gold, tlie learned, and 
poets, skilled both in cx]ioiinding and prac- 
tising political science, the donor of lands to the 
Daitaka line,} was MAdhavu Mahadhirajd. 

• Yiiihniu 

t J&hnavi Kula : The 11016 is Gingii Knia or Yinsi. 


Ills son, possessed of all the qualities inhcritcil 
from his fatlier and graiidrather, having enter- 
ed into war with many elephants (so that) 
his fame hml tasted the waters of the four 
oceans, was Har i V armma M a h d d h i r d j d. 
His son, duvoted to the worship of Brahmans, 
tjunn and gods, having humbled himself at the 
feet of Ndrdyaiin,§ was Vishnu 60 pa 
Mah adhirdj A. Ills son, with a head puri- 
fied by the pollen from the lotuses— the feet of 
Triyaiiibaka,) having by personal strength and 
valour obtaiiictl his kingdom, dail/ eager to 
extricate merit from the thick mire of the Kali 
Ynijay ill which it had perished, was M d d h a v a 
M a h a d li i r d j d. Ills son, the beloved sister’s 
tMiiiof Krishi,is V armma Mahddhirdj n, 
who was the siiii to the finnament of the auspi- 
cious Kadambaracc, having a mind illuminated 

i May ilao be rendered ' the author ot 1 treitiee on the 
law v£ adoption.’ fViihnu. IlS'iva. 
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with the increase of learning and modesty, of in* 
domitable bravery in war, reckoned the first of 
the learned, was Konga^i Maha dhirdj a. 

To Vanda^andi Bhatftra, the disciple of Gn- 
^anandi Bha^ura, who was the disciple of Jana- 
nandi Bha(iira, who was the disciple of Si|abha- 
drd Bha(ara, who was the disciple of Abhaiiunda 
Bhatara, who was the disciple of Gui^achondra 
Bha^ra, of the Kondakunda race,* the lino of 
gums to the Datta named Avinita;! ui the year 
888,1 the month Magha, Monday, the naksliatra 
being Syftti,§ the iiftli day of the bright fort- 
night. (The village) named B a d a i> e g u p p e, 
situated in the middle of the seven of F!deiia<,l m 

tlie thousand of Pfindd, having been 

obtained by Avanita Mahildhiraja Bhadattai 
minister of the sovereign of all the continents, | 
conqueror of the city of T a I a v a n a,^ for war 
on the Jains.** (He) plundering and taking jkir- 
session of the six associated villages, obtaining by 
friendship (or flattery) Uyambalift and the town 
lands of the city of Talavana, procuring the enjoy- 
ment of royal rights in Pirikcrc— presented the 
chanuing(Yillagc)4t boundariesof the village 
of Bada^oguppe cast, ared stone, Gajnsele, 
the s'aibti post at the junction of the three paths 
of the ELarivalli rest-house and Badai,iegiippc : 
south east, a bank covered with the iaMida :§§ 
again to the south, a thicket of milk-hedge, |||| a 
balkani tree : again to the west, a lliiu of many 
medical^ pla II ts,fif then the pond at the junction 
of the three paths of the Badanegnppe rest- 
house and Chandigala: again south west, a 
clearing-nut tree* : again to the west, a 
[peiluldel] tree, a [suiitarcti] banyan tree, thence 
the bed of the stream : again to the north, a 
line of many medical plants, and a bank covered 
with the rose-aiiplef '• again north west, the 
temple tamarind tree, the group of n€fffjilu\ at 
the junction of the three paths of the liadaiie- 
gnppo [innltagi] Koleyanurii and .l)a.sanrirn,§ 
[iiidtivelangtt] : ihenco tlie hill which proleels the 
north of the villugu of Guj aside and tin! descent 
to the Urge stone ; again cast, a line of many 


medical plants, then a [kodapaltcgala] banyan 
tree : again north east, the bank at the junction 
of the tliree paths of Bodapeguppe and Dasanurii 
[Ipolmaila], the [koijigatti] tamarind tree, and 
BO the mound of [kentaramba] which joins the 
eastern boundary. 

• Witnesses thereto; — Perbba Kavapa, the 
man who is a friend in all things to the line of 
the Ganga rAjils.|| Maru Gereya Sendrika, 
Ganjonai) Nirggun^T Mapiyo, Gnreya, ser- 
vants** of Nandfila Simbaladapa. 

Country witiiessesft : — ^Tagoil firu}|K nlngora, 
Gapiganfini Tagada, Algo(}atc§§ Xandaka, Uhi- 
mat(!im|||| Bc]]nra A|agcya Badapegnppe BcUnra 
Deggiviya. (Signature (7) of ^ree letters.) 

Whoso by violence takes away laud presented 
by himself or by another shall be bom a worm 
in ordure for sixty thonsaiid years. The earth 
has been enjoyed by Sagara and other kings. 
According to their (gifts of) land so was their 
reward. Poison is no poison, the property of 
the gods that is the real poison. For poison 
kills a single man, but a gift to the gods (if 
usurped) destroys sons and doscondants. Merit 
is a common bridge for kings. This from ag e 
to age deserves your support, 0 kings of the 
earth. Tims does Rdmabhadra beseech the 
kings who come after him,-« Written by V i s v a 
Karmma. 

111.— REMARKS OX THE MERKARA 
COPPER-PLATE GRANT. 

fir Prop. KAMKUISIINA GOPAL fillANDAUKAK, 
M.A. 

The genealogy of the kings of Cher a as 
given ill the grant is : — 

1. Kongapi I. 

L2. Mudhava I. 

Lfi. Hari Varmma. 

Ll. Yisliim Gopa. 

La. Mudhava 11. 

Lg. Kongapi 11. 

These names agree with the 8th to 12th and 
15th given by Prof. Dowson from the Tamil 


’^Koiii)akuni1Anvaya. 

t Desiga ganam=MlcH'ikK ganam. 

t Ash(a aftiti ufcianiKj'a trayu mUAya MinvatMiiiys. 

{ AKtuniB. 

if Akala (akklht) var^ihaprithiivi ([ifithivij vallabhamantri. 
q T a 1 a V a 11 n=sT a 1 a k a ij ii SaiHkritized, Kdtlu (Kau.) 
B twaii : I'nlkdiJ is on the KavOri, abuut 35 niilce S. £. of 
Bering 


tt Or Ambnli ; ITyainballi is a village a few milesioulh of 
Dadanegunne ; Anibali is to the west of the same. 

It i. e. lMdRncgii|i|i«. 

Patiapetes phasnicta, 
jfll Euphorbia tirucaUi. 


r f BahumAtiba. 

Stryehnot potatorum, 

I JamSu. 

Small caltrupi, 

Dosanftrui a village the north of Badanegnppe. 

Oan^ rAja knht wknhutthaylka pwruaha, 

N i r g g u n t a,-- - piirhapa u f r g a ii t a, the village ser- 
raiit who disSri'.iiii.-: A.itcr to the irrigated fields. 

•• ilhrityujitiin. 
tt tfikshi. 

ii Tagaduru, a village N. W. of fiadaueguppe. 

§1 A 1 g o i} a, a village near lladaueguppe. 

!||| Ummaturu, a village N, of fiadiDeguppe. 
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chroniclo in the Mackenzie collection. Hut the 
fifth in the above list is represented in the 
chronicle as Vishnu Gopa's adopted son, and a 
very short tenure is assigned to him, for he had 
to give place to Kpslina Vannnia, a son aftcr- 
irai-ds born to Vislir^u Goi»a. This Krishna 
Vanuina and the next king Dindikura, son of 
Kiilati Ruya of the family of Yislivn Gopa, arc 
not given in the grant. The sixUi king Kongani 
is placed after Dindikura in the Tamil chroiiielc, 
and is mentioned us the son of Krislina Vuriniiia's 
younger sister. Ah his relationship with any 
other king of the dynasty is not given, it is to 
be understood that the Krishna Yariiiuia hero 
meant is the <»ne who is rejn'esented in the list 
ns the son of YLsh nil Goj>ii. Rut in the grant 
before us he is niciitiomul us the son of Miidhava, 
represented in the ehrouii'h! ns the odojiietl son 
of Yislinu Gopa, and the Krishna Vamiiiia whoso 
nephew he was, is spoken of distinctly as “ the 
sun in the sky c»f the prosperous race of the 
Kadambas.'’ In this place therefore the grant 
gives us mfonnation, while the chronicle us a]>- 
pears fi-oiu the abstract is silmit. 

The date of the grant is 888. What a*ra is 
meant we do not know. The dates in the chro- 
nicle arc in the {^aka a'ra, from which it ii])- 
pears likely that this is also to be referred to 
that a*ra. If so the date is 460 A.D. Krishijia 
Vannnia of the Kadamba race is very likely the 

* LaBMOi {AlttrtliMnukuwle, If. p. 1017-18), snys : * With 
reference to tlio chronoloi;y it iiiiiMt be remiirked that, 
besides quoting the years in winch grants of bind woro 
made hy the princes whose acts are narrated, tlion: occurs 
also mention of .the years according to Uic cycln of sixty 
} ears in use in the Dekliun, which ma}* be reganicd as 
evidences that the unknown writer of tlie work in question 
found a well arranged chronology for the reigns of the 
kings whoso acts he has described. Acconliiig to the dates 
of his land- grants hi al 1 ad e v a, the twenty-oightli king of 
Chero, reigned in the years 878 and H9H. The seventh, 
V i k r a 111 a d c V a I., in the year 1 7H. 'J'liose dates give a 
total rule of more than seven liuiidreil ami twenty years fur 
twenty-two princes, — for these dittos caiiiuit be reg'ardod as 
the llirst and last years of tlic n-igiis of the two kings, 
llciicc each sovereign would have ruled on an Hvoriigo 
About thirty-three years, a iieriod which certainly seeiiis iii- 
adiiiissiblc, because the utmost average length of tliu reigns 
of Indian kings auiounts only to twenty- Uve yenrs (Thomas, 
Jour: If. Am fine., Vol. Xll., p. 3(i). From tliisiliHiciilly. we 
have two waya of escape. The first is by supiiosiiig* ilint 
Uicreiguauf the Chcra kings have been lengt-lieiiinl in onler 
to give them a higher antiquity, and sLirtiiig from the 
fix(^ datum of the subjugation of the Clicra sovereigns about 
iM)U, to Aorleu Uic period so that Vi k r a ni I. sliouM reign 
fas Ilowsun aupjiosr^sj only in the Gtli century. Against 
this hypothesis it may be observed tluit in such a case the 
Biippoaition would have to be made, ilmt the author of the 
history of these kings had wilfully falsi lied the niiinbers of 
the inscriptioiis, or had riiad tlieiii wrongly, which, consi- 
leriog tlie acknowledged excellency of his work does not 
appear to me admissible. It should also be remarked fur- 
ther that the contemporary of Vikrama 1. of dicrv, 


second in Mr. Elliot’s list ; since tbere is no 
other of that name in the list. His date also 
is thus fixed by .this grant to bo 466 A.D. or 
thereabouts. Mr. Elliot assigns to tlic pre- 
decessor of this king the date 500 or 520 Saka, 
t.e. 578 or 598 A.D., but his sources of 
information regarding this dynasty were so 
scanty that very little faith can bo placed in 
the date. 

Prof. Dowson’s abstract assigns to Kongani II. 
the last king in the above list, 288 l^aka, Hint is, 
he is placed a hnndred years before he actually 
fioiiriKhed according to the gi-ant. But whether 
this is a mistake of the chronicle itself I cannot 
say. The accession of the fourth king after 
Kongani II. is represented to have taken jiincc 
in 461 Baka. Tlic four kings then beginning with 
Kongaiii 11. reigned according to ilio chronicle 
for 1 73 years, i. r. each reign hislvd for 48 yeai s', 
which is very improbable, since each of them was 
his predecessor's son. But if 388, the date given 
in tliG grant be taken, the duration would be at 
least 73 years, which would give 18 years to each 
king. The first date in Prof. Di>wsoii’k ab- 
stract must therefore be considered to be an 
error, while the second may be dependcHl on. 
The Professor considers all the dates to be too 
caidy and projioses new ones. But Prof. Lassen 
inclines to defend the chronology of the ebro- 
iiicle,* which is supported by ill is grant. 

wastho Tapclya king Vans'na'akarA, who probably 
reigned in the second century fscc W'ilsoii, Jrmr. A .|jt. .Vof., 
ITiil. 111., )i. *21b]. I considered it proper therefore to fol- 
low a difTcrent course and t4> support the traditioual chroiio- 
log}' as being upon tlie whole correct. My Fcaaoiis for this 
are as follows Of the llellAla kings it lias already bei-a 
noliceil |l>owson, in Jour, A. Am. iioc.f Vul. Vlll., p. 3IJ, 
that they reigned on an avenge nearly 8U years, so that a 
somewhat longer duration ap^ars aninissiblc in this case. 
Secondly, it must bo remarxed lliat it is true that of tlio 
Chera princes only two (the 12th and 14t.h) had short 
reigns, and two othera (the 11th and 27lli) abdicated the 
thruiie, but one (tlic 8lli) reigned iifW-one. yciirii iiiiil oiio 
(the 23n1) was the great grandKOii of his prcflecesiMir, mi 
iluit to him a tolcnibl,v long rule ni.iy be allowed. Only 
against the coiiiineiik'mcnt of the dynasty and against 
the first dale can a valid olijeclimi be raised. The fitli 
king, 0 11 V i II d a, is mid to have made ii grant of land 
in the. 4tli your of tbe K'u k a s or in H2 A. O., it may, how- 
ever, he Icgitimiiii 1y doubleil wlielher this chronology had 
come into iiiMi in the soutlicrii districts of liiilia so* soon 
after its cstablisbmciit. To tlie insecurity of the chrono- 
logy of the earliest period of the kings of C-licra also, the cir- 
ciiiiisiancc tliat of the fifth it was only known that lie was 
of the Millie descent ns his four predecesHom but that his 
father was not known— bears testiinon}'. We can scarcely 
go far wrung, however, if we place, the rise of tho C)i c r a 
^riasty baric in the commcnceiiieni of our ora, bceaum at 
trat time the. two adjoining, kingdoms of the 
and Chola already existed.* 

IsiHsen’s notices of the Chera kings, (both in II. pp. 1017- 
1020, and IV. pp. 243-245) arc founded almost exclusively 
on Duwsou's article above referred to.— £». 
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THE LADY AND THE DOVE: 

A BENGALI SONG, COMPOSED BY A HINDU FEMALE. 
Tranhlated into Enolirii Vekbe, 

By Rev. J. MURRAY MITCHELL* LLI), CAIXIIITTA. 


Female edneation Iier now mado siich pro- 
Rrrss in Boiigal, that the wriiingR of women 
both ill prose and verse arc beginning to a])pcar 
not iinfrcqiiciitly in print. A very interesting 
collection of feinalc coiniKisitions was given to 
ilie ]Hiblic a few inontlis ago by the ndjiidieutorR 
of the Hare Prize Fund, — the fund having for 
its special object the production of works in 
Bengali fitted for the instruction of women. 
The adjudicators srein to have made a very good 
selection of papers written not only for, but by, 
wciiieii. The volume extends to 2G7 pages, 
and it is interesting throughout. 

L have selected for translation the piece 
which, on the whole, appears to me the most 
spirited in the hook. If I do not over-estimate 
its inoritx, it is possessed of iiiucli life and colour. 
It is said to have been coni]>osed by a lady of 
Dhak.^ (Dacca). 

I am fur from thinking the rendering of verse 
into viTso an ea-y task — f almost assent to the 
dictum of Voltaire, Acs poctes iic se tratlmmitt 
pas. If, tboii, any of my readers nniiiitaiii that 
my lines but piiorly represent the vivacity of 
the original, 1 certainly shall not dissent from 
the judgment. In one thing T hope J havis 
sneeeeiled — I. mean, in reproiliieiiig tlic /o/fc of 
the Heiigali. Tlie poem is sad throughout ; and 
the sadness deepens as the strain proccf.Mls. 1 
have done my best to make the version a faith- 
ful echo of the plaintive note of the unhappy 
Hindu woman. 

The measure in the original is Trochaic ; the 
first two Vmos of each stanza are octo-syllabic, 
the last two decasyllabic. I have also used 
Trochaic metre ; each line containing seven 
syllables. 

Tlijc original has iloiiblo (generally calleil 
female) rbyinos always ; but I do not possess 
a Riifticient mastery over our Hoiiiewlnit intract- 
able bmgiiage to iiiiit.'itc the poetess in this 
respect. 

1 give the original in Roman character, with 
the hope of attracting a much larger number of 
readers than would attompt Bengali b‘it.ers. 
The relation betwoim Bengali and most of the 
dialcetsof Northern India is Ruch thatuo person 
who has a good knowledge of one of these will 
find serious difficulty with the lady's composition. 


‘Hnrrily anything as yet has been done towards 
the use of Romanized Bengali; and several ques- 
tions ill orthograiihy thus remain undetermined. 
Initial jy hi Bengali sounds likfs j in Bnnskrit; 
and I have writtim ity, though with hesitation. 
Ksh sounds kh in Bengali ; hut I have not had 
courage to throw out tlie a. For the most part 
V sounds like b ; and 1 have so given it, as 
* Bnbari.ia' for suvarna. But when the wonl oeenrs 
in the contracted form ‘svaroa,' I have not 
darinl to write ‘sbariia,’ the Bengali j)roniincia- 
tion — though corrupt enough — having then no 
sound of b in it. 

Pa'lita KAroTiEi'a raATi, 

Bala ogo kapotiiii 
Kona eta bishudini 
ITcritcclii balago tomuya 
IVakasiyii bala na umuya. 

Eta ilnhkbi kona diilikbe 
Aclilia saibi ndiiomnkbc 
Nidranfra knra sambnrana 
Hiiilhao umayii bibaraiia. 

Snbarna siknla padc 
Sailu uebliu iichcliiipadc 
Biiharnn piiljare nbastliuna 
Tilieo ki hliolu nu go prana? 

Tnmara sniiiosbu taro 
Aiifirbba kotarapurc 
Rahiysichlio khrd>uru sakala 
Tube tiiiiii keiia go cbanchala ? 

Bala kari hicharana 
K ari a lisira haraii a 
TuIim ba kata siikliodaya 
Bala inure liaiyu sadaya. 

Buna gtt kniKifapriyo 
BiiBre bidaro Iiiyc 
A mil) go pinjararusinf. 

Kibii siiklic haiiclio svccbcbadliiiii. 

Aclilia tiimi jc sukhete 
Bvanjamaya pinjaretc 
Ainadera nalii eta siikha. 

Tiinii kona bao go biniiiklia ? 

Na deya gafLjanu kclia 
Dasilva bbsira na baba 
Annajalo iiubika nblifiba. 

Tabc kena bliuha luiiiu blifiba 
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Chhile jabe BYechcbjUihiiit 
Bhroiui bane ekAkini 
Kata Bukha labhichhile taya I 
Ki dahkho bA Achba go hcthAjal 

Befuite nunA bana 
kwi krohaos 

Kata kaahte jApichha jAminI I 
Kta Bukhe Achba biBhAdinf 7 

BujhhilAma etakBhape 
Taba bhAba darailape 
Tomarai bujhhiyAchha BAra 
NAlii baba adhInatA bhara. 

Suna ogo bihagiid 
MorA ati abhAgint 
Antahpura piSjaranivABi 
Achhi BadA a^hiera dast. 

Chiradina ekamata 
HitAhiia jnAnaliata 
JiiAna djiannme diye biBaijjana 
Eka bhAbe karichlii jApaua. 

Tumi nao chiradAid 
Kichhu dina tare aai 
Horitechha duhkhera bayana. 
Habe pnnah duhkha abasaiia. 

HAyare modera dul^kha 
Balile bidare bnka 
Era cheye pAkht jadi liai 
Taba bajhhi manasukhe rai. 

Dhanya ogo kapotiiit 
MAnabin! hatamAnf 
Haye Acbhe dekhe taba sakha 
TAi 4bAke ghomatAte mukha. 

Ki baliba bidhAtArc ? 

Balite prApa bidare. 

MorA bujhhi taba kaiiyA nai 
TAi sadA eta duhkha eai. 

NA haiye dhamunAdliiin 
Achhi BadA parAdhtni 
6adA thAki krfta dAef prAya. 

Ei kihe taba abhiprAya 7 

PAi kata mannma byatliA 
TathApi nA ball kathA. 

BadA mukha ^hAki gboma^aya. 

Ei kihe taba abhiprAya 7 

Haye deAAchAra dAel 
AjnAna Balile bhAai 
KAfilima e dnrlabha kAya. 

£1 kihe taba abhiprAya 7 


Trantlaltion 
To A Taxb Dote. 

1 Pretty dove, oh UXi me now, 

Why BO Borrowful art thou 7 
Ab I stand and look at tliee. 

All thy case explain to me. 

2 Bure, thou hast some secret woe, 
When I see thee drooping bo ; 

Bpeak, my bird, — and dry thy tearB— 
All thy troubles, all thy fears. 

3 On lliy foot a chain of gold, 

Thou thy perch on high dost hold,— 
And in golden cage dost dwell ; 
Should not that content thee well 7 

4 For thy comfort, all around. 

Bee what pretty cups abound. 

Which all dainty morsels fill I 
Yet thy heart is heavy still. 

5 Say, when thou abroad didst fare, 
Pecking, picking, here and there. 
Was thy life a life of blisn ? 

Do, kind birdie, answer this ! 

6 Nay, niy cherished darling, nay. 

Hear what else 1 sadly say,— 

1 too am encaged like tlice — 
(Blessed, doubtless, are the free.) 

7 But the solace that is thine 
In that golden cage so fine, 

Never comes to such as I ; 

Why then pines my darling, why 7 

8 Words ungentle vex not tliee. 

Nor great load of slavery ; 

Every want at once supplied,— 

Why art tliou not satisfied 7 

9 And when thou at liberty 
Flitting wert from tree to tree, 

AVas thy happiness so great 7 
And so wretched now thy state . 

10 Wandering ever, ill at ease. 

Perching but on forest trees. 

Lonely was thy life and sad 
Surely, now thou might’st be glad ! 

11 But I can discover now— « 

As 1 watch thy feelings — tliou 
Seest the truth, that this can be 
Hardly called captivity. 
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12 Listen then to what I say;— 

Think how miserable they, 

Captives in Zenana drear, 

Lowest thralls, and crashed by fear. 

18 Btill the same, we drag along. 
Ignorant of right and wrong, 
Knowledge and religion, none I 
Life a dreary monotone ! 

14 Thou art not a slave always ; 

Thou but comest a few days. 

Just to look on misery ; 

Then away thy sorrows flee. 

15 But the heart will die, before 
Half our trials it count o'er ; 

Oh were I a dove like thee. 

Then, methinks, I'd blessed be 1 

16 Bird ! thy happier lot to sec 
Makes a woman envy thee ; 


Fiilod with shame she hides her face. 
Bo to cover her disgrace. 

17 Bhall I speak to God on high ? 

But I tremble as I try ! 

We are not Tiir daughters, sure, 
Who must woes like these endure ! 

■ 18 All untrained in truth, the soul— 
Bwayed alone by harsh control — 

On, like purehastHl slaves, we go : 

Ah ! dost Thou then mean it so ? 

19 Btill, although the heart is broken. 
Must the pang remain unspoken : 
Veil the face, and liidi; the woe ! 

Ah ! dost Tiiou then mean it .-*0 

20 Wretched custom's helpless slaves— 
W'helmed in superstition's waves — 
Thus our precious life doth go ; 

Ah ! dost Tiiou then mean it so 1 


FAC-SIMILE. OF A PERSIAN MAP OF THE WORLD, WITH AN ENGLISH 

TRANSLATION. 

Br EDWAltD KKHATSEK, ILaB. 


In ancient times our globe was divided into vari- 
ous portions, and as early as the Vendidad, {JParyard 
XIX. 43.) The earth coiisisling of seven Kesh- 
w a r H ” ia mentioned. These divisions the Greeks 
named c/ffiM/M (from 'kliina' inclination) the number 
of which was also considered by them to amount 
to seven. Muhainiiindan writers do not agree on 
the breadth of the climates. Zakryah Qasviiiy in 
his AJuyb'MMan or Wonders of countries" 
assumes every climate to be 235 Farsakhs broad ; 
making 1 farsakh 12,000 cubits, 1 cubit » 24 
fiugorH, 1 finger 7 barley-grains, whilst other 
writers agree with occidental geographers in assuiii- 
iiig exactly half an hour's difference of time between 
each climate. The number of dimatoa has gradn- 
nlly been so much increased, that we have at present 
24 horary and six mensual climates on each side of 
tlie eiiuator. In the absence of more accurate means 
to ascertain the Latitude of a place, it was Hufficieiit 
to know its longest day, to toll immediately to what 
climate it belonged. Thus for instance, siipposiiig 
the longest day of a town to bo lo hours, and. sub- 
tracting 12 from this number, wc have three hours, 
and as the difference between each climate is 30 
minutes, the town will be aitunted iu the 6tli 
dimate. 

The ancient geographers who believed only 
that portion of theosrth to be inhabited which 
was known to themselves, were quite content- 
ed with seven dimates ; but Ptolemy during the 
second oentuiy of onr era added seven more, northern 


ones, and tlms made the whole world to extend from 
the equator 64 degrees northwards and 20 southwards, 
according to our present reckoning. The subjoin- 
ed table shows the first lY climates, with the bresdtii 
of each and also the degrees of geographical north- 
ern or southern Latitude answering to each : — 


Glimatsi. 

Loageit day. 

Latitude. 

Bicedtli. 

1 

h. n. 

12 80 

8« 

25' 

8® 23' 

2 

13 

10 

25 

8 0 

8 

18 80 

28 

50 

7 23 

4 

14 

80 

20 

6 80 

6 

14 80 

86 

28 

6 8 

6 

15 

41 82 

4 54 

7 

15 80 

45 

29 

4 7 

8 

16 

49 

1 

8 22 

9 

16 80 

61 

58 

2 57 

10 

17 

54 20 

2 22 

11 

17 80 

56 

87 

2 17 

12 

18 

58 

26 

1 49 

18 

18 50 

59 

69 

1 88 

14 

19 

61 

18 

1 19 

15 

19 80 

62 

25 

1 7 

16 

20 

68 

22 

0 57 

17 

20 00 

64 

6 

0 44 


Tills Pemian Map of the world (of which 1 
have made a fao-dmile, keeping everything ex- 
actly as it was drawn in the original, and trans- 
lating only the writing or transcribing it in Roman 
cbaracten)was in a dilapidated state and is of im great 
value except as a cariosity, since documents of this 
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kind muHt mnko way to correct googmpliical notioii;9i 
and miiRt very noon iliHnpponr altogether ; the only 
way of rescuing lliciii from total oblivion is to 
iiHcrf them in some jonriial. The owner of it was 
aMiilinriirnadnn from Jiiiiiicr in the Bombay pre^ 
aideney, but could give no clue nsto who drew the map 
and when. Maps of IIiIh kind ntinind us of our own 
ancient European geographical dolinontioiiH which 
were as crude as the present one, and contained 
analogous superstitious descriptions of unknown and 
remote oountrica. 

It may be proanmed that the draftsman was an 
Indian MihiiIiiirii, bccanse he has inserted in no 
other country so many names of towns and rivora aa 
in India, hut he lias strniigidy cnongii oiiiittod 
Calcutta and Madras; neither is any Eiiropf«nn 
eoiiiitiy mentioned by name except J'ortngnl. 
Farang and Rils arc only general denominations; 
the former designating all European, and the latter 
nil the Slavonic iiftlioiis ; and it is oidy within the 
last few decades since the lliissiaii coiiqiie-sts in 
Asia that the name has hecii applied to theni 
specially, liriin formerly designatcMl the Byxnii- 
tines who are enlled hy this name in nil the Arahic 
hooks treating on tin; rompiestof Syria, A. II. 12: 
now however it means Turkey. 

In this inaptheolimnte.4 were intended to he equal 
neenrding to (j.r/viiiy's sclieriin, hut the execution is 
not very acciirati* : e.sperially in the 4t1i cliimife, 
which is HO ooiivergi'iit and narrowing tuwanis 
tlia West ns to eati'li tlie eye. Qaxviiiy takes 

Knrsiiklis to a di*gri*c and makes each climate 
2.‘I5 Karsukhs, 9'4 degrees broad, or necording to 
aiinther romling 285, /.f., 11 4°. Tlu! cliinntcs of this 
map begin at the equator, in which case nccunling 
to the first reading it would extend to C5.B° N. Lat. 
and according to tin* 2d to 70'8<’. 

Hill repicsenfciit ion of Africa — ^forthat is evidently 
meant hy Ilabsli or Ahyssiiiiar— is rather small, and 
its leniiiiintion does not fall even as far south ns the- 
equator ; it is in the first climate, like the sontheni 
extremities of Arabia and of India. All the other 
countries are just as miieli out of proportion as 

lIutHC. 

The iiiolintains are coloured hrowii, and a belt of 
tliPiii eipial ill breadth to one climate, runa across 
the whole earth ocuiipiiig a portion of the 4tli and 
the .5lh eliiiiatc, due TCast and West. “Ami Ho 
hath thrown on the earth inouiitRius firmly rootcil, 
lent it should move with you.** (Qurdii xvi, 1.5.) 

Tlio trailitions about Alexander and hia doings 
arc cndloHs and contradictory, lint all agree with 
the historical fact of liis having foiiiuled Alcxaiidriii. 
In this map also the tower of Alexander, which may 
have been a lighthouse, (and is in other docuiiicnts 
atated to have rcfli'ctiul in mirrors, events which 
took place at distant places, such as C/Onstantinoplc) 
is laid down, but the extraordinary circiimstanco la 

* CiuMin dt Perceval (vol. I., p. 6S) tries to indontify it 

with fortiii afions which extended from the west shore of 
the Caspian Sea to the Pontiis Kuxinus, built, it is said, by 
Alexander the Gieat, and repaired by Yeideginl 11. 


added, that it is built of Qnqah atone, and that 
everyone who looka ut it dies laughing, laughing. 
This addition tmliiccs me to conclude that the 
spelling Qitqah is a blunder, and that the projector 
of the map wrote Qahqahfih which, though occur- 
ring in dietioiiarieH, must be considered to be only 
an ciioinatopoein or imitation of a natural sound, 
like cachinnniian : hence the tower was built of tlie 
JIa-ha-ha slftne. 

The wnril Qalmuq d6cR not ocenr in dictionaries, 
its sound is like that of Kalmuck, hut it is not possi- 
ble to tniiiKlnto it otherwise than by “stove** or some 
analogous wonl according to the context. 

(log and M.igog are two savage nations not defined 
by traditions except in vague terms, they are said 
to ho dcHi'eiidniits of Japhet, the son of Noah ; also 
thill tho (log arc a Turkish and the Magog a Gil.4ny 
tribe ; some say they were anthropophagi, and this 
appears also from the Btatcmcnt on the map. They 
are twice mentioned in the Qorun, i. «. Surah xviii 
and xxi. It may also bo observed that tlie drafts- 
man lifiR omillcd to insert tho region of the Dural- 
juiqt, the timher'leggod men, and of the Krltfin-posh 
the carpet-cared tribes, and other monstrous beings 
which occur in old Arabic and Persian booka, and 
may easily lx; recognized ns having been taken from 
Kti'sias, or his imitators and eiiibelliahed. 

Ill the Qorar, Surali xviii., v. 91-%, the follow- 
ing wonls occur uhoiit Dliiihpirriyn : “And hepro- 
Meeiit«!d Ilia journey [from south to iiortli] until ho 
came between the two mouiitaiiis, boncath which he 
found a certain people, who could scarce iindcrstand 
wliat was said. And they said, () Dhnlq.irnyn, verily 
Oug and Magog waste the land ; ahall we therefore 
pay tlico trilmlc on condition that tlioii build a rain- 
parl between us and tkciii? lie answen'd. The 
[power] wherewith iiiy Lord has strengthened mo 
is bettc.r [than your tribute] : but aRsisi me strenuoiia- 
ly and I will set a strong wall but ween you and them. 
Bring me iron in large pieces, until 1 fill up tlie 
[space] between tho two sides [of those mountains]. 
He said [to the workmen] blow [with your bellows] 
until it make [the iron red hot as] fire, lie said 
[furtlierj bring me molten brass that 1 may pour 
upon it Wimreforo [when this wall was finished, 
Gog mid Magog] could not scale it, neither could tlicy 
dig through it. {Sah^ p. 247). 

This Dhulqnrnyii, two-homed is by the coin- 
iiieiitators said to be Alexander the Great ; but at 
present scarcely any doubt can remain that the 
rampart^ placed hero and called tho rampart of 
Gog and, Magog ia the great wall of diins, it was 
built about tlio end of the firat centuiy of the 
Christian era, and is still called vmrh-chaiig-ehing^ 
teii-thousand-li-long-woll. 

Tho state of ignition in which the rampart ap- 
pears on the map is in conformity with the yerses of 
tho (jor&n just quoted. 

- ■ . ■■ ■ — ■ 

Keinegg (ButiknA, du CameanuL IL 79) makes Giw the 
same as the mouotain Gkefm Omh, and the eyllabm me 
In Magog, the Senakrit Jfdkh great Go^ Kodwsll’s 
Aerasy pp. 181, 
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ON BOMB KOCH WORDS IN Mb. DAHANTB ARTICLE ON THE PALIS OF 

DINAJPUR. 

Br JOHN BEAMESi B.a8., ILB Ji.8., to 


I BEG to offer the following Bolntion of the 
curious pLrase hitdm dtfoo applied as stated in 
Mr. Damant’s iLtcresting paper on the Koch 
tribes, to a ceremony observed by them to pro- 
cure rain. 

Tlie Koches (if I may be pardoned the ex- 
pression) ore, as the writer justly observes, a 
non-Aryan tribe and belong to that section of 
tlie southern or sub-Himnlayan Tibetans of 
which so many scattered fragments are to be 
found on our northern frontier. Having been 
for four years Collector of Purneuli,* 1 took 
much interest in this tribe who, together with 
the Mechis and Dhimuls occupy many villages 
in the Kalinganj Tlia^a of that district. The 
best account of them is to be found in Brian 
Hodgson's Aborigines of India, published by 
the Bengal Asiatic Society in 1847, and still 
procurable from the Society. Hodgson laments 
that he was unable to pick up many words of 
bona fids Koch, as that peo[ile have for some 
time jiast abaiidoncil their original 8]X!cch for 
Bengali, and accordingly in the long list extend- 
ing over 102 pages, which he gives of their voca- 
bulary, hanlly a word is to be found which is *kiot 
pure Bengali. It is well known however that 
suniu expressions of tlieir ancient Tibetan dialect 
do still survive among them, and Mr. Domant 
has 1 think been fortunate enough to pick up 
one of these. 

1 was led to study Tibetan daring a residence 
at Dnijiling in 1865, when I mode a tour into 
the heart of iiidependeut Sikhim, and again in 
18G7, when as Collector of Chaniparan, I drew 
up a grammar of the Magar language, another 
of these semi-Tibetan dialects.t The principal 
peculiarity in the phonesis of Tibetan is that 
through the isolation into which the different 
tribes of its ancient race have fallen, owing to 
the rugged and difficult nature of the country 
which they inhabit, a great cliange has taken 

* PdraiySffkom Sanskrit purSiia old: it wu tho oldest 
Aiyan settlement in those parts. 

f It has been printed in the Jomnnl tf iks Hoval Atiaiie 
Socket Ybl. IV., N. S., for 1870 p. 178. 

t This $h is not to bo pronounced like the s A in ■ sbalV 
but u two distinct sounds i-M. 


place m the pronunciation. It was redneed to 
writing in a character which is a correct repro- 
duction of the Sanskrit character of the ^leriod, 
by Buddhist emissaries from India in the 7th 
century. They expressed in writing all tho 
sounds then in use, but as many of these sounds 
have dropped out of pronunciation since then, 
while the traditional method of spidling has re- 
mained unchanged, it follows that Die written 
language contains many letters which are not 
used in speaking. There exist however rules by 
which it may be easily asccrtaincil which letters 
are mute and which are to be ]ironounccil. 

The first thing which led me to think of the 
possible Tibetan origin of these words hudm dgao 
was tho m. In Tibetan ma is the sign of the 
feminine, and is added to verbs, participh^s and 
all other parts of speech in that monosyllabic 
language to denote that the thing or action is 
done by or refers to a female being or thing. 

I am disposed, if not absolutely certain, to 
refer these wonls to the following Tibetan origin. 
The word iggug pronounced dgu means the act 
of running. When a final consonant in eastern 
Tibetan is rejected, the preceding word is often 
lengthened, we thus get dgo or dgau: shod^X 
pronounced in eastern Tibet hifud or hid, means 
first, * open,’§ then * dissolute,* * licentious,' ‘ loose,* 
and ma is the feminine affix. The whole 
phrase then would roughly mean < the running 
of tlie licentious or dissolute women,' an inter- 
pretation which corresjionds fairly enough to 
the state of the case. Of course in a rude and 
only semi-Tibetan dialect like Koch, and after 
the lapse of ages, wo cannot expect to find all 
she signs of case and tense faithfully preserved, 
but I think the similarity is still sufficiently 
striking to carry conviction to most minds. It 
will bo interesting if Mr. Domant can recover 
for us some more words of tliis hitherto lost 
dialect. 

f Tbii agnei with what Hr. Damant wu told bj the 
Fhlia, and it ii possible that with them the original meaning 
'open* may have been need for ‘naked,* so that the woid 
might be lendemd ‘naked wonma.* 
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ARCHEOLOGY IN THE KRISHNA DISTRICT. 
EashraeU from a Repori by the JaU J, A, C. BonotU, M.C.S. 
JProceedingt ofthu Madraa Govenment,' Wh Dee, 1971.) 


Wl generally find that the conception of a divine 
being is aaaociated, among moat racca, with tlie 
power of dcHtruction, before men's iiiiiida attain the 
idea of beneficence or wisdom. Hindus reailily 
admit that the worship of S'iva is of much greater 
antiquity tlian the worship of Vislinu. And now 
we see how tlio serpent is brought into the worship 
of S'iva. One of his great titles is Nfigabliushaiia, 
tlie snake-adorned one. Tho serpent, worshipped 
originally as a fetish, becomes iialiirally and appro- 
priately, like the Grccik idea of the snaky locks of 
tlie Gorgon, a symbol in the representation of S'iva, 
the destroyer. With this power of adaptation, wc 
can readily imagine how tho religion of the &y- 
thians was calculated to find acceptance with the 
aborigines in this country, tho Daayus, or whatever 
name they went by ; and we see how tlie worship of 
tho snake instead of ceasing became jiaturally an 
accessory and development of a more advanced 
lystcm. 

In connection with this I iiiuy hero mention the 
recent discovery of a very interesting stone at Inkol 
in the Bapatia Taluk. Thera is a temple horo 
dedicated to S'iva under thcdcHigiiatioii of Bhiiiies- 
varasvdmf. Close to the temple there arc two very 
ancient sculptured stones. Upon one ihcro is a 
large representation of the Ndgn, and on the other 
side of the same stone there is a male figure in what 
I venture to call the ancient Seythic costume, the 
cap and tlie tunic. On tlic second stone there is 
another figure sculptured in tlie same costume in 
tho same style of art Now, this serpent is to this 
day an object of worship. It is painted with ver- 
milion and turmeric, and receives offerings of 
fruits and flowers ; but in regard to tho Scythian 
figures even Hindu imagination is for once foiled. 
It is not often that tho natives of this country are 
aft a loos to give the namo of some one of tlicir 
gods to any piece of sculpture that may turn up ; 
but with regard to these figures tho people confess 
otter ignorance. There they stand among their 
objects of veneration, but they do not worship 
them ; they do not know what they are. If we can 
really identify these figures with the Seythic period, 
the age of the oromlechs and tumuli, then wo shall 
have gained an important step.* Tho stylo in which 
these works are executed, though tlie stone used is 
veiy coarse^ is considerably in advance of the mode 
of sculpture employed in many of the serpent stones. 

On the other hand, I have been informed by Hr. 
H. J. Wa)house, Civil and Session Judge of Manga- 
lor, that such, or somewhat similar stones, abound 
in Kurg and all through Maisur, and are called 
Keik kaUu, alanghter-stonea, usually set up to 
commemoTite the deaths in battle or by wild beasts 

* Mr. Boswell sBfbitsnately adopted and advocates a 
f ory nasoend hjpoUusla lospsctiag Ibeso icmaias, and it 


of somo chief ; sometimes to commemorate boun- 
daries or grants. Tliero is one, he states, by the 
roadside witliin a mile of Mangalor, bearing a male 
and a female figure, side by side, standing with 
crossed legs, both with' high caps and tunics which, 
he takes it, are nothing but the old Hindu or Polygar 
costumes coming down to recent times and exhibit- 
ed on numberless temples of known date. Offerings 
are made to some of these sculptured figures whoso 
deeds are still remembered. Wo have hero a very 
interesting subject of ethnological research. We 
know what tho dress and appearance is of modem 
Tartars. In tho Ainravati sculptures, nearly 2,000 
years old, wc have these Seythic Tartars clearly 
portrayed in their characteristic costume, almost 
invariably in connection with horses, and then we 
have occasional allusion to the mv9oi, Steuthoi, in 
ancient classical reconls that have come down to 
us. A careful and systematic examination and com- 
parison of the contents of tho cairns and kistvoens 
all over the country will probably afford much use- 
ful inatorial from which to draw deductions as to 
the stage of civilization reached by that early race, 
and tho influence they cxcrti.‘d upon socceeding 
generations. But at present private individuals 
open these ancient tombs and ransack tho contents 
in a most reckless manner. Curiosity satisfied, the 
few articles found may bo kept, or, more probably, 
are* thrown away as useless, and no n^cord is pre- 
served of tho result. If this state of things goes 
on, tlie remaining Seythic remains in the country 
will, in a few years, be entirely destroyed. I would 
strongly urge that Government issue orders for the 
protection of all such ancient remains and tlicn let 
research be made by qualified persons under olficial 
authority, and let all that is found be brought to- 
gether to one Indian Museum to be carefully pre- 
served, where those who take an interest in such 
matters may bo able to examine them. 

To return to tlie Krishna. In another S'ivalayam, 
in tho same village of Inkollu, there are built into 
the wall parts of a frieze, apparently taken from an 
older temple, representing animals, Ac., with figures. 
Tlicre are portions of similar friezes to be seen in a 
choultry at Vinukonda and in a temple at Pftrehar 
in tho Bapatia Taluk. This is what we find, indeed, 
in many of the old temples in the district fkones 
have been used in tlieir construction which are evi- 
dently the relics of more ancient buildings. 

1 have briefly adverted to what I conceive to 
have been the onler of transition from a fetish to 
tlie Linya as a symbol, up to the representation or 
ideal cmbodiiiient of the thing symMized injSTiva, 
tho destroyer. Tlie next stage seems to have been 
the adorations paid to the /akfi as the symbol of 

vitiates mush of his reasoning- Mr. Walhouse's views sn 
well deserving of dovelopsicnk— Bn. 
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female energy and creative or productive povrer, aea 
part and distinct ffom, and yet intimately connected 
with, Almighty power. 1 have found several images 
of this kind which appear to be of considerable | 
antiquity, and the form represented is the same in 
each, a female ftgure with four arms holding in each 
hand a sword, a mallet, a trident, and a chakra. 
These figures have been turned out of the temples. 
They are not regarded as the consorts of Vishnu 
and Niva, and the people call ihein village goddesses, 
and give them the rianics of Aiiknmma in one vil- 
lage, and Polcrainiiia in another, and so on. 1 haVh 
mi^ with two in Bapatla (one in the chief street, 
tho other near the kaoheri), another at Dochipalli 
near the kneheri, and the fourth at Tenali in tho 
Weavers' street, beside a collection of snake stones 
and sculptured figures which re-call their tScythic 
costume. There are four stuiies near the kachcri 
at Bapatla, one the female figure, a sc^cond repre- 
sents a full length female figure with s glory round 
its head ; on the thinl there are a fewTeliigii letters 
Rciilptiircd of forms now obsolete ; on the top of 
the fourth stone there is representi^d a circle depict- 
ed by a serpent having its tail in its mouth, and 
within the ciivle are portrayed two pairs of foot- 
prints. The circle is only about a foot in diameter ; 
on the side of ilic same stone are sculptured four 
standing figures in striking altitudes. The people 
say these arc I'aliiati Vinilu, or Pubiiid heroes. Thu 
Viralii, 1 may remark in imssing, have a ieiiiplo 
dedicated to them at Karcinpudi in the Paliiad. The 
hundred lierooa are here represeiitcrl each by “ smooth 
nioncH of the streanr well wali^rworii, and these are 
rnngial mniid the U‘iiiplc. There are also some 
iron ti'iipliicH in tho ti.'inplc. There is an annual 
festival held ifi Novcoribcr, which is very numer- 
ously attemli'd. Jt is ohsiTV<Ml exclusively by the 
lower onler of the pi.*o}ilc. Whether thcro is any 
coiiiici'tiini really between llicse Viralii and the 
sculptures at Bapatla, I cannot say ; but in the en- 
closure of a Nivabiyain, dedicated to the title of 
Agnxles'varasv.Amt, on the bank of the red tank at 
(liintiir, there is a stone which has a striking rcacm- 
blaiii e to the one at Bapatla. On the top arc por- 
tray td two pairs of footprints, ond on one side tlufro 
are standing figures. The stone has been broken. 
Near it tliero are several snake stones and other 
stones with figures which appear to belong to a pro- 
Brahmanic ngc. 

Connected with tho worship of the n^ahtan, as tho 
female personifications of creative power, fecundity, 
and fertility, we have tho worship of Bhii Devi, tho 
earth goddess, so general throughout Central and 
Bquthcrn India, cclpbratcd by tho Khonds with hu- 
man sacrifice, and by other classes with slaughter 
of cattle. Wo find the worship prevalent among 
many wild tribes and among tho Pariahs. It is 
evidently a very ancient form of religion. 

Among the lowest orders, where tho densest 
Ignorance prevails, the idea of deity is still inti- 
mately associated witli fear and dread, and so they 
have the personifications of female energy, 


the fiTaktaf, and linked them as consorts of the 
dcnticR, and invested them with all tho attributes 
most calculated to terrify and alarm. Such are 
Kali, Durgk, and BhavAut in the north. Such are 
the village goddesses throughout Southern India. 
In nearly every village we find some npecial female 
divinity of the kind : a Poleramma, or Aukamma, 
or UangAnamrna. And if Brahmans and VaisTyas 
frequent Vaishnava and Naiva shrinea, the great bulk 
of the Imvcst claaaca confine their religions exercises 
to the propitiation of evil in the oiTcriiiga made at 
the temple of some local female divinity. 

It may not be out of place to mention here an 
expiTicnce of my own. It will show how associa- 
tions gather, and also how the popular mind de- 
lights to associate the human element with its rude 
conceptions of a Supreme Power. In tho village of 
Nandigaina in the Krishna District, one early morn- 
ing 1 was visiting tho teiiiph^ as I often do, and 
looking for antiquities, when 1 came upon a new 
shed in a lino with two others. On inquiry I was 
informed that this was a temple dedicated to a new 
village goddess named, I think, Poleramma. I was 
further infonned that she was, in fact, a rayat's wife 
who lately lived in the village, and was murdered 
by her husband. Ho was tried for tho offence, but 
was acquitted. The popular rustic mind at once 
conceived the idea of adopting thia unhappy woman 
as the personification of unsatiated vengeance. An 
image was made to represent her, and in her hands 
was placed a sword, and she was installed hence- 
forth as the village goddess. Strange to say, an 
image of her husband, wiio is living to the present 
da)’ in tho village, was added and placed by her 
side. 

Perhaps the worship paid to the spirits of mur- 
dered peraons, or those who have left behind them 
All evil memory, is analogous to tho belief in Eu- 
rope of ghosts haunting particular spots. It appears 
a common notion among all nations in ill ages, 
Mr. Walhoiise, Judge of Mangalor, South Kanars^ 
informs me that Bhuta worship is the really pro. 
valent cult in that district, and half tlic Bhutas ars 
the apirita of murdered or notoriously evil-lived 
persons. It assumes the character of propitiatory 
worsliip. New village deities are thus continually 
spriiigiug up Mr. Walhouso mcntioiia a curious 
iiisianco which came under his own observation in 
Trichi napali. A much dreaded dacuit was killed, 
and after hia death became a fashionable Bhut, and 
half the children born were named after him. So, 
too. Dr. Caldwell, in hia CSmparaUve Orammar rf 
the DravidUm Umguagee^ relates a veiy curious 
illustration of the same sentiment In somo lonely 
wild spot of the Tinnevelli District there is the 
grave of a European Officer. In life, ho appears to 
have made himself obnoxious to the natives, and 
to have been greatly dreailed. To this date it ia a 
custom to offer spirits tod dgsrs upon his gimva 

But to return to the idea of serpe nt worship, and 
its connection with the several phases of nligion in 
India To thia day tho serpent may be stdl found 
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all over the couiitiy wonliipped purely aiid amply 
as a futiHli among iho lowest classes, as well as 
under the more refined personification of Nfigesi'- 
vnrosvllm?. For instance, there is a well at Daolie- 
palli, it contains the beat water in tho place, but a 
cobrn, it was discovered, frequented the spot ; a 
temple was built over the well, and it was totally 
abandoned to the scr|K‘iit divinity. In S'aivism, I 
have suggested tliat the serpent found a place aa a 
fitting Hyiiibul and adornment of tho power of evil. 
Dut when the Aryans brought with them concep- 
tions of the Siipreiiie Ileiiig ns invested with what 
wo may oidl tho powers of nature, the serpent aa- 
animsl a new tdiaracter. Conquered and subdued, 
It became the pintective guardian of Vishnu. Over 
hia head is rcpivseiited tliu scvcn-lieadcd snake. 
Audio again, in the Aryan scheme of cosmogony 
there ii a roinarkable scene represented — ^the Devatos 
and Rftkaliasaa (the powers of good and evil) churn- 
ing tho ocean of milk with the great acipeut 
Vasiiki eiiiploycil as a cliiirii-string. This is a 
scene continimlly represented in the most ancient 
senlptiires of the district. Fur instance, it is one of 
the scenes depicte<l on one of the stones dug up at 
Nixaiupatani, and used to foniiwliotis a more recent 
tiutntaitain. It is found on nuiUUiist reinaina at 
Amravuti, and it is still sculptured on idol cars of 
quite recemt construct ion. 'llie mode of treatment 
is always the same ; the Deviitas and Raksliosas are 
always pulling difliTeiit ways, the contending 
powers of good and evil, nnd a serpent is a subject 
power — a mere iuHtriuneiit to give effect to the pur- 
poses of the divine niiinl through the very opposing 
forees. ilo employs “ rain and sunshine, heat and 
colli, lire and hail, snow and vapours, stormy wind 
fnlfilliiig his word." It is thus I apprehend that 
BiuMliisrii burrowed the Aryan symbolization of the 
serpent as a protective power. Tlie cotiqiiercd 
enemy is made a captive slave, and cinpltiyed to 
watch and guard ; the serpent, as tho ciiibleiii of 
ovil to iiiBii, is subdued by Aliiiighty power, and 
instcofi of receiving diviiio honours, servos simply 
to represent tho fear and dread naturally associated 
in tho buiiiaa mind, with any idea of a divine 
being. It is possible also that the over-shadowing 
serpent above the reprosmitutions of Vislinu ami 
Biidilha may bo (‘inployed in another sense to con- 
vey tho idea of witalom— this being a characteristic 
attribute of tho serpent. 

Now with rugani to tlio Nfigas : wo find them to 
have been in existence in various parts of India, 
iinniediatuly prior to the Buddliist era. Tlio daU- 
gnp at Amravati was erected by a N.lga popula- 
tion. Eveiywhero we find tho Nflgas represented 
as wondiippiiig and doing homage to Buddhism, 
and Buddha ia represented aa supported by tho 
Nfiga's folds or shaded by hia protecting hood, while 
tho two ^tema seem to have coaleaced so far that 
alternate roveretico is paid to the relic casket, the 
wheel, the sacred fig-tree, and tlie five-headed 
snake. 


With regard to Buddhist remains, I would men- 
tion tliat I have come across anotlier colassal imago 
of Buddha at Tendi. It ia in the encloenre of a 
S'ivalayain, dedicated to the name of Rfimalingml'- 
varasvfimt. This image ia placed in the open air 
under some trees entirely neglected. Tlie figure is 
ill the usual sitting position, naked, protuberant 
lips, wooly hair, and pendant core. This makes the 
tliinl similar imago 1 have mot with in this district^ 
tlie oUien being at Bojwfida and QudivAda. Tlio 
latter imago has tho NUga overshoding tho head. 

I may mention hero that a ve/y interesting soiflp- 
ture of a female figure has just been disinterred at 
QcjwAda in digging a channel. It is the only in- 
stance I havo met with in this district of a female 
figure with wooly hair, thick lips, nnd long pendant 
ears. It is loosely dressed from the loins down- 
wards^ and was found at a considerable depth below 
the siufiicc. In tho Amravati sculptaras tliere are 
many rcpresentatioiiB of tho NAga typo, as well as 
other otlinological varieties. A careful study of 
these might throw some light on tho ootiimunica- 
tions between luilia and other countries in early 
times. 

I have already addressed Qovemment with rofer- 
cncotothe desirability of isauing iusiructiona for 
the protection of tlic interesting Buddhist remains 
in tho Krishna district, as tho Department Public 
Works havd been making excavations at Bhatti- 
pralu and GudivAda I am informed, and using the 
old bricks for road materials and other purposes.^ 
In Uio ono at Bhattipralii I am told that Captain 
VI hart found a stoiio cosket, insido of which was a 
crystal vial with aoiiio seetl-pcarls, Ac. Tho na- 
tives say that another buttle was broken in digging, 
which contained the secret of alchemy, tho sub 
stance capable of iiiriiiiig all other metals to gold. 
They also firmly believe these stnictiiivs cover soino 
hidden treasure, and from the fact uC a five-licadod 
NAga being discox’cred, this has been taken to fix 
tho actual amount at llvi; crores. It is very desir- 
able that whatever excavations are to be made, they 
should bo coniliicted iimlur competent supervision. 
Tbeso ruiiiarkablo structures have boon entirely 
covered up and buriiid with a moss of earth, which 
has preserved them through lung centuries, during 
which their history ami purposes havo almost 
perished, and have eertainly become forgotten in the 
neighbourhood where they were originally raised. 
Witli all tho interest that attaches to tlio Buddliist 
era of Indian llistoiy, it becomes us to deal reve- 
rently with these relics that time has spared. Tliey 
are tlie evidences of a past ago of civilixalioii. 
When we havo carefully disinterred them and 
brought once more to light Uio symmetry and pro- 
portions of their architectarsl designs, we shall pro- 
bably find that they are worthy of a better fate &an 
to make district roads. 

Tlicro is only ono other point to which I wish to 
allude. In writing in my former report of tho 
F^rangubt Dibbalu near the coast at China Ganjam, 
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I BUggfSBted that thcao might bo -tlie remains of an 
early Purtiigueso SuttlciiienL** It hoa been suggest- 
ed in an article in the MadfOf Mail, that they are 
more probably the remains of tlie early Venetian 
or Genoese traders, who penetrated to India by the 
land route long before the Portuguese visited the 
country, I have heard of tlie discovery of old 


Italian coins in the district, which might throw 
some light on this matter. 1 have not, however, 
been able to trace any. Sir Walter Elliot, who was 
a most successful collei-lor of coins, may, perhaps, 
have been more foitunate, ami may be in a position 
to afford some information that may assist in clear- 
ing this doubt. 


THREE MAISUR COPPER GRANTS. 

Mem . on GsrCain Copper Grante found during the BettUmunt qf (ko /adm# in the Malndd or nui-trach 

ef (he Nagar Pivioiom 


Dubino my investigation into the in&ms lo- 
cated in the Malii&d taliikas of the Nagar division, 
I had occasion to inspect the copper grants held by 
the Agrah&rd&rs of the villages of — 1. Kiippsgaddc, 
Soraba Taliika ; 2. Oatija, Anantapura Taliika ; .8. 
Bhfmanna Katt^ Matlia of the K&valcdiirga Taluka. 

It will be observed in the translations of the 
grants for the Gaiijii and Kiippagadde Agruhdras, 
which have been rendered by my Personal Assistant, 
that these grants are said to have been made during 
the -great ** Sarpa Ydga," or sacrifico of serpents, 
thougli the allusion to the solar eclipse is only made 
in tlie grant for the Guuja Agrahura. A copy of this 
grant was sent some years ago by Sir Mark Cubbon 
to Colonel Ellis, who was then Political Agent at 
Bundelkliand. Colonel Ellia asserted that the solar 
eclipse alluded to in the grant was that of 1521 A.D.,f 
and drew the conclusion that the Jnnomejaya 
alluded to iiiiist have been one of the Vijayaiingar 
kings. Culebroukc doiioiiiiced this grant as a for- 
gi-ry, niid declared that the writing was modem, 
and that the errors in the composition betrayed gross 
ignorance.^ 

The grant of the Dhfmankatte Mailia ia dated 
in tlie 8Utli year of tlio era of Yudhislitliira, who was 
tlic eldest of the five brothers, the sons of Pdudu by 
his wife Kunti or Piithd. Hiis Matha ia situated on 
the banks of the Tuiiga and takes its name from a 
Katte, or aiiicut, partly natural and partly composed 
of htigi* hlbiks of stone, which Bhfiiia, aiiutlier of the 
five soiiM of Puiiilii, ia alleged to have hurled across the 
boil of the river so as to form the diiiii. 1 have begun 
the translatifiii of the legendary account of the origin 
of this Matha, but as pointed out by Mr. Narnaim- 
miyongar, the doctrine of M&dhavAcharyn waa only 
promulgated between 5 and 600 years ago. What- 
ever may be the origin of the Matha, the dam bears 
undoubted traces of the wondrous magnitude of tlie 
works of those days. 

Rob. Cot.b, 

Supt. of Indm SetiUmente, Mgeore. 

6ih Auguii, 1872. 

• CoatJnd. A»Hg. pp. 186-7. t Vide aoie p. 350.— Eo. 
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I. TRANSLATION OF THE COPPER GRANT PRO- 
DUCED BY THE AGRAIIARDAKS OK KUPPAGADE, 
SORABA. TALUKA. 

Sloka I.— tTayaiynvishkritain Vishnor. 

Vdraliam k.s1iobhitdmavam : 

Dakshiiionnatu damahtrugra. 

Vishruma bhuvaiiam vapuhn. 

The body of V^ishiiu, iiicarnato in the form of a 
boar, on the edge of whoso lofty right tude the 
earth rested, and which agitated and troubled Uio 
ocean, exists in traiiaccndcut glory. 

Emperor Janamoja.vii ; the rofiigo of the whole 
universe ; the master ot the cartli ; the Mahdrdja 
of Rajas ; the arbiter of Rajas ; the great Mali&rAja ; 
the master of llastinapiira, the Queen of cities ; the 
bestower of widowliood on the wives of the hostile 
princes of Arolia and Bhagodatta ; the sun of the 
lotus of the Pdiidava race ; the skilful in warfare ; 
whoso sun-like bow ru'^ciiiblcd the Kolinga serpent ; 
the single-hauded hero ; the undaunted in battle ; 
the slayer of ' AsvapatirAya' and ' Diadpata Qajapa- 
tirdya’ ; the amiter at tlie head of Narapatirdya ; the 
terror of Sdmaiita Mriga Ckdiiiaro, Konkana and 
the four quarters of the globe; the famous in 
Bbaratd Edatra,! consisting of pure S&langa, Brah- 
ma, Vina, dbo., sprung from the mouth of Brahma ; 
professor of many S^dHtras, the celebrated professor 
of the throe mantrds (charms) of Korantaka VydU 
Ndga, Ac., whose lotus-like feet are universally 
stJuM ; the fire of the abodes of inimical dynas- 
ties ; the ever-bright ; the son of others’ wives) ; 
the bearer of the flag of the golden boar ; the 
most refulgent in the circle of Rdjns ; who ia duly 
adorned ; the descendant of the blessed lunar race ; 
and the son of the emperor Pariksliit was reigning at 
Uastindpura in the midst of happy and virtuous 
amusements. Daring an e;Kpcdition of conquest, 
at the confluenoe of the Tungabhadra and llaridra, 
at the ahrina of Hariharad^va, in the dark half of 
the month of Chaitraof the year 111. on Monday 
combined withf Bharauf NakahatrA Sankrdnti and 
VyatipiU Mimitta, on thooocaiion of Sarpa Ydga 

ITreataefMiilapantii^aM. | Chasta. 
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(■erpont laorifice) when the pdmAhuti or the rite 
of coneummatioa was being performed, in the midst 
of 2,000 Brahmans, the Emperor granted in dne 
form, aa an offering of blessing to Braliinans, of 
^hom the principal were MAdhava Pattavardhana 
of AtrAyag^tra of KamAtaka race ; Sonkara 
ghalisaru of VisishtagAtra of the same race ; Yog- 
isVaraPattavardhanani of S'rivatsagAtrSjand Visiiun 
Dfkshita, of VisvAmitragAtra of the 8ai<l race ; the 
village of PushpagaddA, situated in the midst of 
Kampanaya NAdu, Yeppattu and DanavAsi Bahasra, 
together with the nine subonlinate villages of Bain- 
mahalli, Nittakki, Neche, KorakAdi, AinangaddA, 
Kodalikero, Gendana kulavalli, and Kuiindeyap 
halli, inclusive of the items of rovciiiio comprehend- 
ed by the terms Chakravarti mcchi, PancliAnga 
PasAya, Chatra SukhAsana, BalidsgaddigA, Anka- 
daiida khandaiia, and AshtnhhAga tAjassAniya. 

Tlie boundaries tliereaf are : — On the north-cast, 
a nala at which the limits of Pushpagadde, lIAya 
and KAntapura villages converge. Te the south of 
the above, a watercourse near which the bound- 
aries of PiishpagaddA and Huya meet. South of 
the above, tlie Imnd of a streaiii at which the limits 
of PushpagaddA, ITAya and VuddarA moot. To tho 
south of the above, the boundaries of PushpagaddA 
and VuddarA tcnniiiatc near a feeder. To the 
south-east, a hollow at which the boundaries of 
KadaligA, Pushpagadde and VuddarA converge. 
To the west of the above, Mathiya kola or pond, so 
called, near the boundaries of KattaligA and Push- 
pagaddA. To the west of tho above, BAlAya kola 
or pond, so called, where tho boundaries of Pushpa- 
gaddA, KadaligA and Tavaiiidiii meet. To the west 
of the above, the bouiiflarios of Tavuiiidhi and 
Pushpagadde meet, at a place called Lavadakattii. 
To the south-west, the limits of Pushpagadde, 
Tavanidhi and Tekkdru meet at a rising called 
Moliya Maradi. To the north of the aboire, a tnrn 
of a nala, at which tho boundaries of Pualipagad- 
dA and TekkAnj terminate. To the north of tlio 
above, MAgArii or mark, so called, dofiiiiiig the bound- 
aries of Pushpagadde, TckkArii uud Kohiga. To 
the north of the above, Viiyangtiddd marking the 
limita of Pushpagadde and Koiagii. To the north- 
weBt,a water course, where the limits of PushpagaddA, 
Kolaga and Basdru meet. To the cast of the above, 
a water-course marking tho buiiiidarics of Pushpa- 
gaddA, and BasArii. To tho cast of the above, 
PAIAgolla at which the boundaries of PushpagaddA, 
Basdru and TAnaguppA teniiinate. To the cast, a 
bend of a nala, marking the limits of PushpsgaddA 
and TAnaguppA. To the east, a stream, marking 
the boundaries of Pushpagadde, and TAnaguppA, 
as also the boundary of KAntapnra. The bound- 
aries from the east to the north-east are complete. 

H ^Mmdnyoyam dhannasetnr nripanAm 

KAIA kdlA pdlaniyd bhavadbhihi : 
BarvAnetan blidvinah pArtliivAndrdn. 
Bhoyobbt^o yAchate BAmashaDdraha. 


RAmachandra again and again entreats all futnre 
kings and rulers, " This (grant) which is a bridge 
of charity common to all rulers, should bo protected 
from time to time by you.” 

III. — SvodattAm paraclattAm vA. 

Y’ohareta vasnndharAm : 

Bhashtir varsa sahasrAiii. 

VishtAyAm jAyatA krimihi. 

Whosoever usurps (or takes away) land, which 
has been granted either by liiiiisclf or others, will 
be bom a worm in huiiian offal, (and will suffer 
there) for sixty thousand years. 

IV. -^BramhasvatYAiii vishani ghdram. 

Navisham visliamuchyalo : 

Vishamckukiuani huiiti. 

Bramhasvam pnira pautrakam. 

Brahman’s property is a virulent poison, ami 
poison is not called poiKOii, (becaiisc) poison kills 
a single person, but Brahman's property slays tho 
whole race, inclusive of the son!: and grandsons. 

Note the Tfa^elatcr, 

KiippagadA is an AgraliAm about 8 miles from 
Sornba, and situated in tlint tAluka. It is calleil 
Pushpagadde in tho grant. The present occupants 
do not seem to bo lineally descended from the ori- 
ginal grantees, as their respective goirus are differ- 
ent. The village, tlioiigh styled AgraliAra, was to all 
intents ami piirposcss BurkAr, but the result of the 
sc'tllcmcnt will restoR* to it the statiis of an aliena- 
ted village. Tlie boundaries deseriltcd in the 
s'AHanam arc not, with a few exuoptiuiis, iilciitifiable. 

The grant is eiigroRscil on tlirec shcjetH ctf copper, 
protected by two more, one iiiiderncnth and the other 
on the top, the whole clasped together by a iiiBSHivo 
ring of tho saiiiu metal iriipressed with tho seal of a 
boar at the point of soldering. The last sheet of 
the writing is broken towards the right-hand side, 
tlicrcby rendering some of the ' sdokas’ at the end 
unreadable. 

Tlio characters of the s'asanam are said to be 

* Nuiidi Niigara,* ami resemble those of the modern 

* BAlaband,' altliough there are several differences, 
which mark tho writing in the s'Asanam as a sepa- 
rate dialect. Tlie Sanskrit portion of the eoiuposition 
is not very creditable to the original compusors, and 
abounds with inaccuracies. In the translation, they 
have been as far as possible rectified in tho 's'lokaa* 
at the comiucnoemcnt and termination. Tho Kana- 
rcso words used in tho body of tlie grant do not 
impress one with its alleged antiquity when com- 
pared with those to be met with in old stone in- 
scriptions, whose genuineness is guaranteed by their 
not being portable. 

At the commencement, in reciting tho titles of 
Jananiejaya, the words (ekiuha pikta ehachd puta) 
are inserted. It is not known to what they refer, 
and wliat ia their meaning. 

Certain eminent astrologers, who have been con- 
sulted on the nil^aet, doubt Ae truth of the astro- 
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noDiical oombiaationB said to have occurred on the 
of the grant... .The year of the grant is denoted 
by the letters ka, ta, ta, being the first letters of two 
Bcries in tlie Sanskrit alphabet, it is therefore, if 
true, 4861 yean old, being executed in the year 
111 of the Kaliyuga, or 2900 yean B. C. Jaiiauio- 
jaya flouriahed at the coiumcncement of the Kali 
age. It is mentioned however, iu a aannad con- 
firming the village issued by Chennainiiidji a female 
occupant of the gddi of Niigar in 1743, A. D. 

V. N. NARASlUMIYEKaAB. 

,Ajian/a|9af«, 2iu2 /omiar^p 1872. 

IL TRANSLATION OF THE COPPER GRANT 
BELONGING TO THE GAUJA AGKA'IIARA. 
ANANTAPURA TALUKA. 

6l. I.— Jay aiy 4 V ishkri tom Yishau vdrdham kshd- 
bhitirnavain. 

Dakshinonnata damshtragra viahrdntabhuvanam 
vapuhtt. 

The body of Vishnu, incarnate in the form of a 
boar, which troubled and agitated the ocean, and 
on the edge of whoso lofty right tusk tho earth 
rested, exists in trausceiident glory. 

The Kmpemr Janatiiejaya ; the refuge of the whole 
universe ; tlic nmster of the earth ; tho king of 
kings ; the PuriiiiiONSvara of rulers ; the great 
Malutr,1jA ; thu sovureign of IlaHtinapura, the fiowor 
of eititM; tho bestu^ver of widowhood on the 
wives of the hostile kings of Aroha, and Bliaga- 
datta ; the Him of the lotus of the P&ndava roiMS ; 
iiit'ist skilled ill warfare ; whose bow rcseiiiblcd 
the Ivillinga Hurpeiil ; tire uiiassistod hero ; tho 
dTiiiiitlcMH in hattle ; thts slayer of Aaviipatinlyn, 
Disilpataaiid (hijnimlirayA ; tho Minicor on the head 
of Naraputirdya ; the most accunipliHlied eques- 
trian ; the terror of the 1 1 states of Konkuiia, Roklm 
JUwaiita, Siiiiianta, Mrigaelidinarii, &i.. ; the ever 
brilliant ; the hou^ of others' wives ; the bearer of 
tho Hag with the emblem of the golden boar ; tho 
most glorious of Udjns ; tlie adorned ; tho dcseun- 
dimt of the great lunar race ; llicson of the Hinperur 
Parikshit ; was reigning ut ilastinapiira, (diverted) 
by happy historic aniuseiiieiits. 

Oil a certain occasion, during .an expedition of 
conquest ill the south, at the shrine of llurihuivs'w.ara, 
at the confluence of tho rivers Tiiiigabhudra and 
ilaridrd, in the dark fortnight of tho month of 
Chaitra, in the year 111, on new-inoond.ay, which 
was a Monday, coupled with ** Hhnraiii Nak- 
sliatra, and Kimstugna karana,''t (astrological tciiiis 
denoting particular constellatioiis, &c.,) iu Viitta- 
rdyana (when the sun is in the tropic of Capri- 
coni) and in Sankrdnti, governed by Vyatipatain, 
on tho occasion of a solar eclipse, when tlie 
sun was half obscured ; when tho snake sacri- 
fice was performed, and when the principal rite 
of consummation was being conducted ; the Empe- 
ror after duly saluting the Bralimana of various 
Qotrds ; co-adjulors in the sacrifice, who had arrived 


to the number of 32,000 from Banavase, Sdntoligd 
Oautnmagrdma and other villages; notably Udvinda 
Pattavardliona, Karndtaka Brahman, of Gautama 
Gotra; Vdiiiaiia Pattavardhana, Karn&taka Brali- 
man, of Vasishtha Gotra ; Kdahva Yagnadikshita, 
Kanidtaka Brahman of Bharadvdja Gotra ; and 
Nardyanadikshita, Kanidtaka Bi-ahiiiaii of S'rivRtsa 
Gotra ; granted (to them) with water, &c. iu duo 
form the twelve villages of Gautamagrdma, and 
those tlicrcin contained, oii., Nddavalli ; Ddduvalli ; 
diikka ILdraka ; Tiiralagere ; Suralagodu ; Tsiga- 
nigunji ; Alum ; Diiclienahulli ; Chainpagodu ; and 
Kiri Champagddiit ; together with the items of 
Chttkrnvarti Mochhi ; Paiich&iiga Pasdya ; Chatrn 
Sukhdsana ; Bulada Gaddigi* ; Anka Uaiida Khau- 
dava ; NdiluBitti ; Guli Siiuka, and the eight qua- 
lifications known as “Ashtabhdga Tejas Sainya.” 

The boundaries thereof arc On tho north-east, 
a stream at which the joint boundaries of Gaiiia- 
magr&ina, Banniyiirn, and Sdliyiini converge. To 
the south of the above, Ainhigulla is the boundary 
of the villages of Gaulamagidina and SMiydrit. 
On tlic west of the above, the boundaries of Sdliydni 
and Gniitainngrdnm extend as far as a stream. To 
the south of the above, proceeding from the boun- 
dary of SiUi} urn anil Guutamagruiiia, up to a tank 
near a hill called “ Yciigii'hhi.’' Towards the south, 
up to a stream on the limits of Gaiitainiigrdina, and 
SiiUydrii. On the south-east, the lUiMdiiig of tlie 
boimdarirs of (laiitaiiiugrdiiia, Kuiiviipura, and 
Buliyuru, also u ravine called Vyagr.magiindi,'* or 
tiger’s ravine, bclw'con t'vo hills. On the west of tho 
aliuvi;, .a siivam flowing on the boundaries of Gan- 
taiiiiigrdiiia and KRiiva{iurR. On the west, a bush 
of Kyadigd trees/' at which the limits of Giiuta- 
inagrdiim, Maliandiirii and Knnvapura terminate. 
Oil the west, a hillock called Kaggalii Maradi,'* 
where the lioiind.'iries of Mnliaiiduru, Gautaina- 
gruin.i and Aiidliiu^iira coiivcrgi*, near v^hicli there 
is a saline strouiii, (r<avaiia sruta.) On the south- 
west, as far .is the salt river (Lavuiia nudi) flowing 
at the jiiiuiion of the limits of GfiutuiiiagrAma, 
lIosuguud.i, and Andiisdra. Towards the north, up 
to a stream which flows on thu couriiies of Gaiita- 
magrdina and Ilosiigiiuda and a hill near Didara- 
giinji ; and also ' Kshirakola, or milky pi'iid. On 
the north a watercourse at which the boiindarios of 
Trigana (Tdgarti) Bidiiraguiiji and Gaiitamagrd- 
ina meet. From north to north-west the hoiiiidary 
line between Trigarta, and Gautainagruiiia is 
marked by a stream called ** OoriyaholL\" On the 
east of the above, a * ketaki' bush, and a white 
Matti (tree) between the boundaries of Gantama- 
grdina and Trigarta. Or* the east, a mound of red- 
carth marks the boundaries between Gautoiiia- 
gr&ma, Trigarta and Biliuru ; as also a hilL On the 
east Sdrakola to tlie north of a hill at which tho 
boundaries of Bilidru, Qautainagrdma and Maraba 
meet ; also a bamboo bush. On the east, a hillock 
marking the liiiiils of Qautamagrfima and Baimidru. 


* Ghaata. t Coufi Oolshiooks, Enajff, ToL IL, p. 844.— Eo. X Ons is onittld 
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The bouudariee from the cast to the north-caHt have 
tliut been eonipletod. 

II. — Sdmdnjojain dhanna actdmrnp^inam. 

Kilo knlo pulunlyd blinvailbhihl. 

Sarvindtdn bliavinaliu pirlhivindrdn. 

Bhdjr6 bli djd ydchati Iluinachoiidraha. 

Bimachondra again and again entreats all future 
great kings lliis (graut) which is a bridge of 
charity common to rulers should from time to time 
bo protocted by you. 

III. — >DinapAlanayor mndhyd. 

DanAchhreyonu pilanam. 

Dnnit svarga iiiavdpnoti. 

Piilaiiidacliyutum* paJam. 

Between giving and saving (of charities,) it is 
more meritorious to save than to give. By giving 
(the donor) attains avargnm, or Iiidra's parailiHCj but 
by saving, everlasting position (IiIi'hs^ is attained. 
IV.— Madvaiiisajuha paroniahipati vaiiisajdvA. 
Yd bhihnipds satata muj vala dhnmia chitidhd. 
Maddhaniia mdva paripiilana mdcharanti 
Tatpidapodina yngalam sirasd namdmi. 

I salute with iny head the lutus-liko feet of those 
mien, whether desc^endanta of my own race or of 
other dynasties, who always witli a conspicuous 
love of virtue, uphold and coiifinu my charity. 

Note hy ihe Tranehtor, 

The first fl^loka is an invocation used by most 
grantors of iniknis, lircauHo in the thiid incarnation, 
Vishnu is snppoHcd to have restored the earth from 
the grasp of Iliraiiyaksha, a demon who had usurped, 
and carried it away. 

Tho year is denoted by the letters ka, ta, kei, which 
sre the first letters of two different sets of letters in 
the alphnliet. Tt is usual to read tlio figures thus 
expressed from right to left. In this case, the era is 
not mentioned. . . . 

Tlie characters in which the grant is embodied arc 
called by tho liidiiidant tho ** Nandi Ndgarii.'* But 
they resemble the inotloru “ Buluhaiid” more than 
any other. The hingiiagu is a mixture ol Sanskrit 
and Kniiarcao, the funner disiigiiix'd hy a great many 
inaccuracies, whosu existence caiinut bi* accounted 
for except under the supposition, not improbable, 
that the engraver was ignorant of Sanskrit, aii«l 
the original composer of the' grant did not revise 
his work. 

The grant is engrossed on three sheets of copper, 
tlie edges of two of which are broken, clasped by a 
solid ring of the Baine metal which is stamped with 
a seal bearing the inscription of a boar. 

In translating the S'lokas which are written at tho 
commencement and termination of tlie grant, the 
grammatical mistakes found in the original have 
been rectified. 

y. N. Nababuuiiyimqab. 


HI. TRAXSIiATlOX OF A BA1.ABAND COPPER 
CIS ANT IN THE P0SSF.aSlON OF THE 
BlllMANAKATTE M A TILV, KAVALEDUBOA 
TALUKA. 

Proitratiofu to Gana/wtif Jlemouer of Ohetadei, 

L— Pantn v6 jalada sbydninlm, 

Shdrgna jyd ghdta karkaslidha. 

Trailokya mantapa stambhdha, 

Cliatvaro hari bdhavaha. 

May the four arms of Hari (Vishnu), wluch are as 
dark as the water-laden clouds, which are hardened 
by tho scars caused by the blow of the string of the 
Shdrgna bow, and which are as tho foundation pillars 
of the Mantapa of tlio three worlds, save ye. 

In the year Plavaiiga, in tho 89th year of tho era 
of Yudhisliihira, in the month of Pusliya, on new 
inoouday, on Wednesday, King Janainejaya, tho 
arbiter of the Mahdr&jas, tho inaHter of the rajas, the 
pciaoosBor of the valour of heroes, the dcHCciidaut of 
the race of Kuru, who is seated on the throne of the 
city of Kishkiudha, the protector of all professions 
and castes, made tliis grain: for tho pdje of Eitdrdni, 
worshiirpcd by Kiiivalyanutha, disciple of Garuda- 
vdhunatfrtha Sripdda, of tho Munihritida Matha, in 
Vrikddam (Blifma) Kshetra, situated in tho western 
town of Sitdpura. The bouiidarics of the Mnnibriiida 
Kslidtrn, in which my great grandfather Fudhisli- 
tbira remained are, — 

On the Nant, — ^Western bank of the Tungabhadra, 
fiowing towards tlie north. On the SbntA.— North of 
tho coiillu^mce near Agastya Ashraina. On the 
West. — East of tho Biinn Nadi. On the Narth.^ 
Snitli of the KliAina Nadi. 

Mniiibriiidakslietra, situated within those boiind- 
arioB, is granted hy ino, with otYuriiigs of tho 
Tungabhadra water and mimuy, in the prosoiico of 
llarihara, on the occasion of an cclijise, into tho 
hands of the yati or saiiyasi, with my fnte consent, 
in view to obtaining Visliiiu's heaven for my 
parents, to be enjoyed by yon and the lino of your 
disciples, os long as the sun and the moon last, 
inclusive of the items of hidden wealth, treasure- 
ti-uvc, water, trees, minerals, future acquisitions and 
jiiiprovciiients, &c. 

Tlie witnesses of this deed of charity arc— 

II. — Aditya chandravanild iialascha, 

Dynr bliAiiiirdpo hridayam Ynmascha. 

Ahnscha ritfrischa nhhdcha saiidye. 

Dharmusclia jduAti harasya vrittam. 

A mail's conduct and actions are known to tho 
sun, iiiouii, air, tire, firmament, earth, water, heart, 
Yama, day, night, inoriiing, evening, and duty. 

III. — Diinapdlanaydr madhye. 

Dana chchrdybiia pulanam. 

Daiidtavdrgumuvdpnoti. 

Pdldnodachchyatam pndnm. 

Between giving and protecting, it is more merito- 
rious to protect By giving (the donor) sttsins 
svarga, hut by protecting, immartal station (Heaven) 
Is attained. 
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IV. — SvadattiddvigBnam panjim, 

Paradatt&nu psilanam. ^ 

Paradattdpahureiia, 

Bvadattm nishphalam bliavet. 

The act of aaving anothcr*a gift is productive of 
twice AB iiiiicli merit aa giving one’a aelf. Hy taking 
away anoiher’s'gift, one's own grants become un- 
fruitful of merit. 

V. — Maddatta putrikd dbatri| 

Piira datti saliddari. 

Anya dattatu janonl. 

•Dattam bhdmim paritygdt. 

The land granted by me is my daughter ; and that 
granted by my father ia my aiatcr. But the one 
granted by another ia like my mother. Therefore 
land granted (away) should not be relinquialicd. 

VI. — Annaiatu charditam bhungtd^ 

Bohiava charditam natu. 

Tataha kaahttfntard nlchaha. 

Bvayam dattdpaharakaha. 

The mean pereon, who revokes his own gifts will, 
in the time of retribution, eat what was Uirown up 
by others, but not his own. 

VII. — BvadatUm paradattim vd, 

Bramha vrittim harettatha. 

Bhaslitivarsha aahasrdni. 

Yiahthajdm jdyato krimihi. 


WhoeveT usurps, or takes away Brahman's laiidi 
whether given by luniself or by others, will be con- 
demned to the life of a worm in human offal for 
sixty thousand years. 

NoU. 

Tlie original copper grunt is not in the office, and 
I have not seen it. Tlic copy is full of inaccuracies, 
lioth orthographical and graiiimatical. Tlicy cannot 
be rectified, lest the nature of lliu grant be altered. 
The traiiHlation is as near the original meaning as 
can be rendered under the cinniinstances. The 
s'lokas are given hero as accurately as possible, but 
they have been sadly mutilated in the process of 
traiiHcription. There is a sentence in the copy as 
follows 

Baivagrani pdtfagdgmjaha. 

This being unmeaning, it is omitted in the trans- 
lation. 

Tlic Gauja and KiippsgArldc grants of Jaiinmo- 
jaya are estimated to bo dated in 111 of the era of 
Yudislithira. Tliis grant, if genuine, is 22 years 
older, but it is a question whether the Matlia to 
which the grant ia alleged to have been made, is 
so ancient, seeing that thu teachings of Miidhava- 
4ch&rya are only between 5 and GOO years old. The 
words made use of in the grant, viz., Tirtha Bripd- 
dangalu, seem to be still peculiar to the Saiiyasis of 
the Mudhava |)crBiiasion. 

y. N. Xahasimnitcxgab. 

2HdJuig 1872. 


Dr. BUHLER'S REPORT ON BAN8KR1T MSB. IN GUJARAT. 


Of Dr. Bubler's Report to the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bombay, dated 30th August 1872, wo 
give the following abridgement : — 

During the last year two fascicles of the cata- 
logue of Sanskrit niunusrripts from Gujardt, cotn- 
prising a littlo'iiioro than three thousand iininiiscripts 
of Vcdic books, pnrAnas, and poetical works, have 
been published. The third fascicle, which contnina 
works on grammar, glossaries, works on rhetoric, 
metre, and law, is reaily for issue, and the fourth 
number, wliieh gives tlic roinniiiiiig S'Astras, is in 
the press. Witii the puhlicnliuii of the fourth 
fascicle, all the materials collected in 18G9, as for 
as tlicy refer to Brabmanical literature, will be 
cxliaiish^d. But, as since 1870 I have received a 
largo number of new lists, a siipplcmcntaiy fascicle 
will have to be prepared, which aiioiihl also contain 
an alphabetical index to tbn preceding parts. Be- 
sides, the lists of Jaina books remain unpublished ; 
1 have, however, made preparations for the iiublica- 
tion of a fascicle containing Jaina works, and hopo 
to bring it out early in 1873. 

A number of fresh lists comprising uncatalogucd 
Brabmanical libraries in Lunawara, OlpAr, Baroda, 
Ac., have been prepared. Conaidcrable progreas 
has boi.n made in cataloguing the Jaina libraries at 
Rdndir, Bdrat, Liniadi and Khambay. Several large 


Bliandirs at Ahmadabad, Wadwdn, and the largest 
collection of all at Pdtan have, as yet, not been 
touched. Something in this direction will, I liope. 
be done during 1872-73. But I am persuaded that 
the work cannot be finished before the end of 1874-75. 

The number of manuscripts purcliascd during the 
year (up to June 30, 1872) amounts to 421. Among 
ilieso 1^ belong to the Brahnianical literature, the 
remainder to that of the Jainas. In the former close 
poetical and philosophical books are most numer- 
ously represented. Particularly valuable, are the 
complete old manuscript of Pataiijali’s Mahfibhi- 
shya with Kaiyata's commentory, the Chandikfis a- 
takam of BAnabhatta, the two manuscripts of the 
ApastnmbngrihyaBfitra, tlie A dityapurfina, the frag- 
ment of the SaroBvatTparfina, the Jaina commeutary 
on the Megbadfita, the commentary on the Push- 
posAtra, Ac. Our collection of Jaina books is now 
largtir than any other public collection, of which I 
have ever heairi. We have copies of nearly all the 
sacred works and commentaries, both old and new, 
on most of them, so that there would be no difficulty 
in editing the more important ones. There are also 
fresh materiale for the history of the Jaina religion, 
of the politiQgl hietoiy of Gujardt, and above all for 
the history of the Gujardti language. I have bought 
a large number of Rds and other legendary works. 
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Bimply, in order to obtain ■pecinioi.a of tho ancient 
Gujardti. Tho oldest pieces in that language are 
Bomo verses preserved in Ratnas'ekhara’s Praban- 
dhakodia written A.D. 1.^7, one of which is ascrib- 
ed to a Gliftran, belonging to Bftjavtradhavala’a 
camp, A.D. 1235. As I hope to give in iiiy catalogue 
of Jaina manuscripts an account of tho most inter- 
esting works bought, I omit hero the cniimcration 
of important acquisitions. 


My operations since July have had oven more 
important results than those of last year. I have 
already acquired several manuacripts, which are 
fully 600 years old, and have full confidfinco,ihat 
1 shall obtain others which exceed that age by 200 
years. Tho more I become acquainted with Gujardt, 
the more olTers of old and valuable books I get, 
and I trust that Government will see fit to allow tho 
grant for Sanskrit monuscripts also for next year. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


■HULLS HUKKALIU 

It came ofiicinlly before me that the goldsmilhs 
of a certain village laid clniin to tho property of 
some men of tho " llullc Mukknlu" (old huiim) caste 
who had died intestate. That one caste should elaitii 
the property of another caste on the grounds that 
they had perfonneil the burial-service, Ac. sceiued so 
strange that I made enquiries. It ap|R*ars that tho 
" llulle Mukkaln” is a caste grafted on to tho gold- 
smiths. Tho term ** IIiillo Maga,” an old son, is 
now a term of reproach among the Ganarcac. Tlie 
following story of tlie rise of this caste 1 have hail 
confirmed by difficrcrit members of tlio goldsmith 
caste 

'■ About 500 years ago in the kingdom of Gol- 
konda lived a soucar of tho Komti iiicrcliant caste 
who held some high Government appoiiiiment but 
had eiiil)ezzlcd largo sums of money entrusted to 
him. This having come to light tho king onlcrcd 
tlie soucar to be. impaled niilesa ho mode good tho 
money. Noiio of his caste people would assist him. 
In tho same village lived tho widow of a goldsmith, 
film liad gone to tlie well to get some water, odd on 
her way bock slie met the soucar being led out to 
execution. Slio aaked and was told all the cireum- 
atanccH of the case. Tho amount embezzled was 
about two lakhs of rupees which she ofTcred tapay 
provided tlio soucar would bind liiiiisclf and Ids 
descondauts to become tho sons of her enstu. On 
being formally rcsigned by his own caste, the soiicnr 
received a copper grant which created him the ** old 
ann" of tlio goldsmith caste. This caste is now 
said to bo of 1,000 fainilica : they live by begging 
and from tlie realization of llio following fees 
which the Panchalas pay them 

(1) Tlio pagoda for overy goldsmith's workshop. 

(2) One fanam =» 4 an. 8 pie for every black- 
smith's shop. 

(3) One fanam for every marriage ceremony. 

Admissions to the caste which is peifonned by 

granting tlie neophyte a copy of the grant toge- 
ther with a peculiarly diapeil knife are still made. 
The convert's children become " UulleMiikkalu.'* 

It appears that a similar caste is to be found 
both among the Komiis and tho Chuklara. I have 
not however yet had an opportunity of learning 
anything about them. I have never road or heard 


of Riiytliing of thia sort among tho caste. An oni- 
castc might create a new caste, but 1 never thought 
they could be grafted on to another. 
Zfassa»,*1872. J. S. F. Mackenzie. 

OOROMANDEIa COAST. 

It is now I believe pretty generally accepted that 
the first word in tlio pliraso ‘ Coroiiiandcl Coast* is 
dorivod from tlic naino of a village between Madras 
and Piilicat called Coromandel, but how it came to 
be applied to so long a lino of B(^a-board is another 
matter. The words ■ Kori matial,' known to the 
merest tyre in Tamil, means * black sand,’ and at this 
very village there is found the glittering black siind 
used BO much by native clerks iiisteail of blotting 
paper. My theory is that one of tho early explorers 
landed at tliis spot and, being ignorant of the laii- 
guagi*, went about what appears to mo a very 
iialiiral way of aolving tho difficulty hy taking up a 
handful of this black sand and }ioiiiliiig to it. Tho 
answer ho would receives would bo ■ Kori inanal,' 
wliii'h ho would take tube tlio name of thn country 
instcoil of simply the sand griiina in bis palm. 
Thu iiUMtako has, I conceive, been propagated, and on 
this siijiposition wo have, what appears to me, a very 
simple solution of tho question. 

J. B. J. 

Palcumda^ Visagapatam^ March, 17th 1872. 

HA'SYA'KXAVA. 

Sir, — ^In tho IwiHan AfUiqnanj p. 340, 1 find an 
article on KAUditsa by Pandit Snsliaguri S'astri, 
B.A., who cites IIAsyArnava, among tho works 
of KAlidAsa. It is a comparatively modern work 
of R Bengal Pandit, Jagatlissara Tarkalankara. 
Prof. Wilson gives a short account of this work, 
in his Theatre qf the Hindae^ VoJ. XL, where 
ho says, “ It is the work of a Pandit named Jaga- 
dis'a, and was represented at the vernal festival." 
IIAsyArnava is a prdhaimia' or farce in two acts. 
Tharo is a modem commentary on H by Maliendra 
NAth, son of Taroka NAth Tarakavagisha. 

Ram Da8 Sen. 

Bengal, lltA Noo. 1872. 
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